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rT^ASKHTRV  is  a  primitive  art, 
I  ^  It  is  found  among  all  primitive 
-^^  peoples  in  some  form  or  other, 
and  in  tlie  remains  of  the  most  ancient 
people.  From  the  tombs  of  Egypt 
baskets  have  been  taken,  made  at  the 
time  when  Moses  and  Aaron  appeared 
at  the  court  of  Pharaoh,  or  even  be- 
fore Abraham  became  a  wainlerer  on 
the  plains  of  Kadesh  and  Shur,  The 
earliest  visitors  to  Asia  found  bas- 
ketry, and  when  the  Columbian  dis- 
coveries opened  up  the  new  world  of 
America,  every   tribe   was    found    to 


have  its  expert  basket-makers,  from 
the  farthest  region  in  the  south  to 
the  highest  point  reached  in  the 
north.  And  it  w^as  not  an  art  found 
n  a  rude  and  primitive  state.  It  was 
highly  developed,  and,  indeed,  was 
then  in  its  days  of  glory — a  glory 
never  since  surpassed  and  seldom 
equaled. 

To  the  Californian  it  must  ever  be  a 
fact  of  great  interest  that  nowhere  in 
the  world  was  the  art  of  basket- 
making  carried  on  with  greater  skill 
and  success  than  in  his  own  state. 
From  north  to  south  the  native  Caii- 
fornians  were  all  more  or  less  expert 


themselves  give  the  answer. 
Living,  as  they  did,  on  the 
alkali  plains  of  Nevada,  sub- 
ject to  drought  and  conse- 
quent starvation,  the  struggle 
for  existence  became  too 
great.  Their  hardships  did 
not  prevent  their  multiplying 
in  great  numbers,  and  soon 
they  were  forced  to  '*ex- 
pand.*'  Whither  should  they 
go?  Eastward,  where  tribes 
were  similarly  situated  as 
themselvesi  or  westward, 
where  the  game-haunted 
summits  and  slopes  of  the 
California  mountains,  the 
fish-stocked  streams  of  the 
lower  slopes,  the  fertile  grass 
and  shrub-covered  foothills 
and  valleys,  and  the  herds 
of  deer  and  antelope  that 
roamed  the  plains  assured 
them  a  livelihood  far  superior 
to  any  they  had  ever  before 
enjoyed?  There  were  not 
many  passes,  but  with  these 
they  were  more  or  less  famil- 
iar: Bloody  canyon,  Walker, 
El  Cajon,  These  afforded 
the  opportunity.  Stealthily 
they  laid  their  plans,  and 
when  time  was  ripe  they  forced  their 
way  over  the  summits  and  completely 
split  the  once  powerful  Yokut  nation 
In  two.  They  took  possession  of 
Kings  river,  Kern  river,  Kern  lake 
and  Poso  creek,  and,  though  efforts 
were  now  and  again  made  to  drive 
them  out,  they  found  the  land  too 
great  a  ''land  of  promise,**  a  ''land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey/'  to 
abdicate  their  joys.  If  they  left,  it 
must  be  by  force,  and  that  the  Yo- 
kuts  could  not  apply  with  sufficient 
Gonvincement  to  be  successful.  Thus, 
in  a  few  years  the  singular  spectacle 
was  found  of  this  oi^ce  great  nation 
split  apart  by  the  alien  Paiutis,  who, 
from  that  day  until  they  succumbed 
to  the  vices  taught  them  by  the 
whites,  held  securely  to  the  territory 
they  had  gained.  The  baskets  of  each 
are  almost  alike  in  design  and  so 
absolutely  the  same  in  weave,  that  no 
person,  however  expert,  could  pos- 
which  was  Paiuti  and  which 


in.  A 
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KF-    liA'iKirr    IN    Pl.lMFTON   COLLECTION,    SaN    DIFGO 

Viuv  repreiietitjiMgbtiiiag,  the  mcaudi:  rings  of  a  iitrefl.m, 
or  tbc  beLJ- bi  of  a  Yucca  palra. 

Three  exquisitely  woven  baskets  in 
the  Plimpton  collection,  San  Diego, 
(see  illustrated  title  of  this  article) 
reveal  the  various  modes  of  present- 
ing the  human  figure.  The  basket, 
oval  in  shape,  shown  in  an  accom* 
panying  picture,  was  made  by  a  Wi- 
chumna  of  the  Vokut  tribe.  She  was 
living  in  one  of  the  upper  reaches  of 
Kings  river,  in  Kern  county.  Here 
the  figures  are  those  of  dancers,  hold- 
ing hands,  some  wearing  feather  kilts. 
This  undoubtedly  represents  a  "big 
dance'' — something  the  weaver  de* 
sired  to  celebrate  and  keep  in  mem- 
ory,  as  the  kilted  figures  are  possibly 
those  of  shamans,  many  of  whom  were 
present.  The  crosses  were  copied 
from  the  pictured  rocks  of  the  lo- 
caltty,  and,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  great  dance,  the  presence  of  so 
many  kilted  shamans  or  medicine  men, 
and  the  explanation  given  that  these 
crosses  represent  battles,  I  assume 
that  this  is  the  memorial  basket  made 
by  a  woman  who  witnessed  the  dances 


held  in  honor  of  certain  decisive  vic- 
tories won  by  her  people. 

Above  the  dancers  is  the  diamond- 
back  rattlesnake  pattern,  beautifully 
woven.  The  basket  to  the  left  in  the 
picture  is  by  a  Tulare  weaver,  and 
shows  the  general  method  followed  by 
this  people  to  represent  the  human 
ligure*  In  the  border  above  the  fig- 
ures is  the  rattlesnake  pattern  divided 
into  segments,  and  thus  making  a  kind 
of  St.  Andrew's  cross,  which  has  led 
some  people  to  interpret  the  sign  as 


proof  that  these  Indians  have  been 
subject  to  Christian  influences.  This 
is  an  error,  at  Iqast  so  far  as  this  de- 
sign is  concerned.  It  is  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  fact  that  makers  do  not 
always  slavishly  adhere  to  any  set 
design,  and  that  by  and  by  there  re- 
sults a  loss  of  the  distinctively  imi- 
tative pattern  and  the  gain  of  a 
conventionalized  form  that,  by  suc- 
cessive mutations,  may  lose  all  resem- 
blance to  the  original. 

One  old  weaver  to  whom  I  showed 


cross  with  the  rattlesnake  design 
would  be  apparent  to  no  one,  and  if 
the  inquirer  were  to  ask  of  an  Indian 
what  it  meant,  and  he  were  to  be  told 
thai  it  was  a  prayertothe  rattlesnake, 
asking  him  not  to  bite  the  weaver,  the 
answer  would  seem  to  be  far- fetched 
and  strange*  Yet  a  study  of  the 
growth  of  the  design  and  the  muta- 
tions through  which  it  has  passed, 
renders   its   symbolic   meaning   clean 
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TULARE  BASKET   IN  PLIMPTON  COLLECTION,   SAN 

Here  the  origin  of  the  St.  Andrew's  cross  is  believed 

The  basket  to  the  right  in  this  pic- 
ture is  an  old  Inyo  county  basket, 
purchased  in  Lone  Pine  from  a  Paiuti 
woman  by  Mr.  A.  W.  de  la  Cour  Car- 
roll, an  enthusiastic  basketry  collector, 
who  has  secured  some  choice  speci- 
mens. It  shows  the  oldest  type  of 
human  figure  known  to  these  Indians, 
and  offers  a  singular  contrast  to  both 
the  other  designs. 

Another  picture  shows  several  fine 
"Tulare"  baskets  in  the  Plimpton  col- 
lection. In  color,  weave  and  design 
they  are  equally  delightful  to  the  ex- 
pert. In  one  the  origin  of  the  St. 
Andrew's  cross  is  clearly  and  beauti- 
fully shown,  as  it  is  apparent  to  the 
most  casual  observer  that  the  single 
crosses  of  the  second,  fourth  and  sixth 
rows  of  design  from  the  top  are  but 
the  diamonds  of  the  first,  third  and 
fifth  rows  cut  in  half  at  their  points. 
The  design  on  another  represents 
watercourses,  with  quail,  and  the  W- 


like  design  in  the  upper  part 
of  one  of  the  watercourses 
is  said  to  represent  a  spring. 
Another  basket  shown  may 
represent  three  different 
things,  and,  as  no  interpreta- 
tion was  obtained  from  the 
original  weaver,  the  reader 
may  make  his  own  choice. 
With  some  weavers  the  zig- 
zag line  represents  lightning, 
with  others  a  convention- 
alized representation  of  the 
meandering  of  a  stream,  and 
with  still  others  the  pointed 
barbs  of  the  yucca  or  Spanish 
dagger. 

At  Cahuilla,  made  memor- 
able by  Helen  Hunt  Jackson 
in  her  fascinating ''  Ramona,*' 
there  are  a  number  of  skilled 
basket-makers:  Marie  Los  An- 
geles, Felipa  Akwaka,  Rosa- 
rio  Casero,  Maria  Antonia 
and  several  others.  Their 
ware  is  not  as  fine  as  that  of 
the  Yokuts,  though  it  is 
somewhat  in  the  same  style. 
Maria  Antonia  beginning 
work  on  a  basket  is  shown 
in  one  of  the  photographs. 
The  inner  grass  of  the  coil 
is  called  *'su-lim,"  and  is 
akin  to  our  broom  corn  in 
appearance.  The  coil  is  made  by  wrap- 
ping with  the  outer  husk  of  the  stalk 
of  the  squawweed  and  skunkweed, 
and  the  root  of  the  tule,  the  two 
former  being  termed  **se-e-let"  and 
the  latter  "se-el." 

The  only  colors  used  are  black, 
brown,  yellow  and  white.  The  white, 
yellow  and  brown  are  colors  natural 
to  the  growth  and  are  neither  bleached 
nor  dyed.  The  black  is  made  by  tak- 
ing a  potful  of  mud  from  the  sulphur 
springs  that  abound  in  the  reservation 
and  boiling  it,  stirring  the  mud  and 
water  together.  As  the  mud  settles 
the  liquid  is  poured  off,  and,  while 
hot,  is  used  to  color  the  splints.  Two 
or  three  "soakings"  are  necessary  to 
give  the  fast  and  perfect  color.  The 
brown  is  the  natural  color  of  the  tule 
root.  The  outer  coating  is  peeled  off 
into  splints  never  longer  than  ten 
inches,  but  generally  nearer  six  or 
seven.     It  is  a  common  sight  to  find  a 
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numberofthese  splints  hung 
up  in  the  humble  "  kishes/' 
or  tule  or  willow  huts  of  the 
Cahuillas. 

A  number  of  baskets  of 
these  people  are  here  shown , 
and  some  from  other  villages 
of  the  vicinity.  They  are 
mainly  in  the  collection  of 
Dr.  C.  C.  Wainright,  the 
physician  of  the  Tule  River 
and  Mission  Indian  Agency. 
A  few  of  the  baskets  are 
mine.  The  one  to  the  ex- 
treme right  of  the  bottom 
row  in  this  picture  was  made 
by  J  nana  Apapos,  at  Saboba, 
near  San  Jacinto,  and  yet  it 
represents  mountains  and 
valleys  —  conventionalized, 
of  course  —  of  the  region 
round  about  Cahuilla.  The 
mountain  peaks  are  repre- 
sented by  the  higher  portion 
of  the  design  and  the  valleys 
by  the  depressions.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  black  splints 
are  worked  into  the  valleys. 
These  represent  the  soil,  and 
the  small  white  spot  under- 
neath the  soil  shows  the 
water  sources — the  springs. 

Above  the  valleys  are  two  large 
black  triangles,  united.  When  I  asked 
Juana  what  these  represented  she  was 
a  long  time  in  answering.  She  was 
afraid  I  would  laugh  at  her,  and,  with 
an  Indian's  sensitiveness  to  ridicule, 
she  positively  refused  to  tell  me.  But 
when  I  finally  satisfied  her  that  I 
would  not  laugh,  she  said  they  repre- 
sented trees.  When  she  began  the 
design  she  soon  saw  that  they  would 
come  out  much  too  large,  but  she  had 
started  and  was  resolved  to  finish 
them  as  she  had  begun. 

Human  figures  are  seen  in  the  bas- 
ket to  the  left,  in  the  bottom  row,  and 
in  the  oval  basket  in  the  third  row 
from  the  bottom  are  conventionalized 
arrow  points.  In  the  basket  below 
the  one  which  bears  the  legend,  *'  1?^95 
Basket,"  are  flying  geese,  and  in  the 
second  basket  from  the  left,  in  the  top 
row,  is  a  representation  of  the  tracks 
of  a  worm.  The  second  basket  from 
the  left,  in  the  second  row  from  the 
top,   shows   the    rainbow,    while   the 
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The  design  represents  water  courses  with  quail 

second  basket  from  the  left,  in  the 
bottom  row,  has  the  spider-web  pat- 
tern afterward  to  be  referred  to. 

The  conical  carrying  basket  to  the 
right,  in  which  Dr.  Wainright's  little 
boy  insisted  upon  sitting  while  I  made 
the  photograph,  contains  a  design 
that  perfectly  represents  the  poetic 
conceptions  of  the  Indian  and  her 
methods  of  weaving  them  into  her 
basketry.    . 

In  another  picture  is  reproduced  an 
interesting  Cahuilla  photograph.  It 
shows  the  Ka-wa-wohl  or  acorn  mor- 
tar, around  the  top  of  which  a  circular 
piece  of  basketry  is  securely  fastened 
with  pinon  gum.  This  basketry  acts 
as  a  guard  to  keep  the  acorns  from 
flying  out  as  the  "ta-kish,"  or  pound- 
ing stone,  is  brought  down  upon  them. 
It  is  laborious  work,  this  whole  pro- 
cess of  making  bread  from  acorns,  for 
everything  has  to  be  done  without 
any  of  the  modern  methods  for  saving 
strength  expenditure.  Students  of 
the  human   face  and  hands  will  also 
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be  much  interested  in  tliost  here 
shown,  especially  the  hands,  for  there 
are  characteristics  in  them  that  are 
generally  associated  only  with  cen- 
turies of  high  breeding  and  culture. 

Another  Cahuilia  weaver  shown  is 
a  keenly  aleit  and  intelligent  woman, 
Maria  Los  Angeles  by  name.  She 
lives  in  Durasuo  canyon  —  the  canyon 
of  the  peach  —  at  Cahuilia,  and  makes 
(tjuite  a  number  of  fairly  good  baskets 
each  year. 


At  Agna  Call  en  te,  on  Warner's 
ranch,  San  Diego  county,  are  a  nnni- 
ber  ofgood  basket-makers.  Their  style 
of  weave,  materials  and  colors  nsed, 
and  general  run  of  designs  are  similar 
to  those  of  Cahuilia,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  determine  at  which 
place  a  basket  was  made  if  one  had 
not  seen  it  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facture. Merced  Nolasquez  is  the 
mother  of  the  present  Governor  or 
Capitan  of  Agua  Caliente,  and  she  is 
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naturally  an  aristocrat  and  a  leader. 
She  and  her  son  both  have  a  dignity 
which  would  impress  any  one  who 
cotjld  see  below  the  Lndian  exterior. 
A  short  time  ago  a  high  dignitary  of 
one  of  the  churches  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  press,  stating  that  these  people 
were  suffering  for  want  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  It  might  have  done  the 
reverend  bishop  good  had  he  seen  the 
indignation  of  this  woman  and  her  son 
when  they  were  told  what  had  been 
said  of  them  and  their  people,  Tbey 
repudiated  the  idea  that  they  or  any 
of  the  Indians  of  Southern  California 
needed  help  from  the  white  man.    All 


they  asked  was  that  they  be  left  alone 
and  given  a  fair  chance,  and  they  were 
c|uite  capable  of  caring  for  them- 
selves. The  same  things  were  said  at 
Cahuilla,  where  I  went  around  and 
\isited  every  *'  kish  "  or  house  in  the 
village.  With  the  exception  of  three 
sick  and  crippled  persons,  there  was 
not  one  who  did  not  resent  the  impu- 
tation of  incapacity  to  provide  all  that 
was  necessary  for  the  proper  susten- 
tation  of  life. 

The  design  of  Mercedes  basket  is 
the  spider  -  Vk^eb  pattern,  a  pattern 
largely  popular  with  the  Hopi  people 
of  northern    Arizona,   and    found  on 
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many  of  the  baskets  used  for  holding 
the  sacred  meal  in  their  snake  dance* 
which  is  now  one  of  the  best  known 
of  all  Indian  cerernonials. 

When  I  asked  Merced  for  the  mean- 
ing of  the  design,  she  said  that  in  tlie 
long  time  ago  her  people  lived  where 
there  was  little  or  no  waten  Thej' 
prayed  constantly  for  rain,  but  before 
their  prayers  were  uttered  they  sought 
to  gain  the  favor  of  the  Spider  Mother, 
who  made  all  the  clouds,  and  they 
wove  the  representation  of  the  spider 
web  in  their  baskets  for  that  purpose. 

When  I  told  her  that,  prior  to  the 
Hopi  snake  dancCt  the  Antelope  priest 
goes,  with  sacred  meal  and  bahos 
(prayer  sticks) ^  to  the  shrine  of  the 
Spider  Woman  and  there  prays  and 
sprinkles  the  sacred  meal  from  one  of 
these  baskets  and  deposits  the  bahos. 
she  said: 

**  Perhaps  they  (the  Hopi)  all  same 
as  my  people  long  ago." 

To  attempt  to  describe  the  different 
kinds  of  weaves  in  this  article  would 
be  impossible.  In  spite  of  the  ridicu- 
lous assertions  sometimes  made,  that 
there  are  only  two  styles  of  weave,  I 
must  again  affirm,  as  I  have  done  else- 
where,  that  he  who  imagines  Indian 


basketry  is  so  simple  and  primitive  an 
art  is  far  too  ignorant  to  write  upon 
the  subject.  In  my  small  book  I  have 
let  experts  tell  what  they  know  about 
it,  and,  as  Dr.  Hudson  says  of  the 
Poraas  alone,  they  have  nine  kinds  of 
weave  still  in  use  and  four  that  are 
obsolete,  and  as  many  more  kinds  can 
be  found  in  the  widely  diverse  bas- 
ketry of  the  southwest. 

Another  most  interesting  thing  in 
connection  with  basketry  should  not 
be  overlooked,  and  that  is  that  the 
materials  used  depend  almost  entirely 
upon  the  natural  growths  of  the  coun- 
tries in  which  the  various  weavers 
live.  For  instance,  the  Pomas  find  a 
beautifully  colored  and  toughs  durable 
wrapping  splint  from  the  root  of  the 
slough  grass.  The  CahuillaSj  on  the 
other  hand,  not  having  this  particular 
grass  root,  substitute  the  root  of  the 
tule.  In  Arizona,  however,  the  outer 
husks  of  the  various  yuccas  have  to 
answer  for  this  same  purpose.  In 
Japan  the  bamboo  is  used,  in  Maine 
the  sweetgrass,  and  so  on.  Hence, 
there  is  to  be  gained  from  the  study 
of  Indian  basketry  a  knowledge  of 
techno  -  geography  that  in  itself  is 
highly  instructive  and  interesting. 
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Experimental    Agriculture    in    California. 


THE    UNIVERSITY    OF    CALIFORNIA    STATIONS. 

UNITED    STATES    DEPARTMENT 

or    AGRICULTURE. 

By  CKarles  Ho^vard  SKinn. 


ALL  human  enterprises  of  real 
value  develop  slowly  and  from 
rude  beginnings.  Their  his- 
tories if  written  out  in  detail  come  at 
last  to  involve  the  aflfairs  of  many  per- 
iods and  communities.  The  remark 
applies  with  especial  force  to  the 
modern  experiment  station  system  of 
the  United  States,  the  seed  of  which 
was  sown  by  a  son  of  the  third  Chief 
Justice  of  this  country,  Hon.  Oliver 
Ellsworth  of  Connecticut. 

Henry  L  Ellsworth,  the  first  Ameri- 
can Commissioner  of  Patents,  gave 
much  attention  to  improvements  in 
agricultural  methods.  He  advised 
some  regular  system  of  selecting,  dis- 
tributing and  testing  seeds,  also  the 
obtaining  of  agricultural  statistics,  the 
exhibition  of  agricultural  products, 
and  the  prosecution  of  agricultural 
investigations.  From  these  sugges- 
tions came  an  agricultural  division  in 
the  Patent  Office,  which  gradually 
grew,  until  we  now  have  a  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  sitting  in  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet.  In  1839  the  govern- 
mental appropriation  for  agriculture 
was  $1000;  in  1901  it  is  $3,308,500. 


At  the  present  time  the  American 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  beyond 
question  the  most  extensive  organiza- 
tion of  the  kind  in  the  world,  and  its 
publications  form  a  stupendous  body 
of  technical  literature.  Its  chief  divi- 
sions, such  as  animal  industry,  chemis- 
try, botany,  entomology,  biological 
survey,  forestry,  vegetable  physiology 
and  pathology,  agrostology,  foreign 
markets,  pomology, soils, seeds, weather 
and  others,  are  great  and  thoroughly 
organized  offices,  whose  workers  co- 
operate constantly  and  heartily  with 
the  various  experiment  stations.  But 
the  most  direct  connection  which  the 
various  stations  have  with  the  depart- 
ment is  by  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations,  established  in  1H88. 

The  roots  of  the  station  system  lie 
even  further  back  than  those  early 
suggestions  of  the  many-sided  Ells- 
worth. Experiments  were  suggested 
by  the  brilliant  and  prosperous  men 
who  organized  the  first  agricultural  so- 
cieties in  South  Carolina  and  Philadel- 
phia (1785)  and  elsewhere.  President 
Washington  in  1796  advised  a  national 
board  of  agriculture  "to  assist  a  spirit 
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of  discovery  and  improvement."  El- 
kanah  Watson,  in  the  closing  years  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  suggested  '*an 
experimental  farm."  In  the  course  of 
time  agricultural  colleges  were  estab- 
lished in  different  places  and  all  took 
steps  to  organize  "model  farms,"  or 
try  pertinent  experiments.  The  Uni- 
versity of  California  was  one  of  the 
first  institutions  in  the  United  States 
to  undertake  chemical  examinations 
of  soils,  field  experiments,  fertilizer 
tests  and  other  agricultural  investiga- 
tions.    In   1872  representatives  of  all 
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nURBANK    PLV-MS.    THINNED   AND   UNTHINNED, 
IROM  THK  SUH-STATION  NEAR  POMONA 

the  agricultural  colleges  met  at  Wash- 
ington and  adopted  a  report  in  favor 
of  experiment  stations,  modeled  upon 
those  which  were  then  in  successful 
operation  in  Hurope,  but  adapted  to 
American  conditions.  Connecticut, 
Cornell  University,  and  other  places, 
as  well  as  California,  had  them  in  oper- 
ation before  any  especial  national  aid 
was  given  for  station  work. 

But  the  establishment  of  the  agri- 
cultural college  system  itself  is  of  par- 
ticular interest,  for  it  was  a  war 
measure.  May  15,  1862,  President 
Lincoln  created  an  independent  De- 


partment of  Agriculture,  separate  from 
the  Patent  OflSce.  Lincoln  also  signed, 
July  2d  of  the  same  year,  the  famous 
Morrill  Land  Grant  Act,  which  gave 
each  state  for  colleges  devoted  to  **Ag- 
riculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts " 
thirty  thousand  acres  of  government 
land  for  each  Senator  and  Represen- 
tative. This  great  gift  was  followed 
in  1887  by  the  Hatch  act,  giving  each 
state  $15,000  a  year  for  experiment 
stations,  and  requiring  annual  reports 
and  bulletins  to  be  published.  Again, 
in  1890,  the  Morrill  Aid  Act  became  a 
law^  and  at  the  present  time  adds  to 
the  endowment  of  each  of  the  agri- 
cultural and  mechanic  arts  colleges  a 
sum  of  $25,000  per  annum. 

What  is  the  result  ?  According  to 
the  latest  report  of  Director  True  of 
the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations 
("Statistics  of  Land  Grants  and  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Stations  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1900"),  there 
are  now  sixty-five  land-grant  colleges 
and  universities,  sixty-two  of  which 
maintain  courses  in  agriculture.  The 
aggregate  value  of  the  permanent 
funds  and  equipment  of  these  institu- 
tions is  nearly  $60,000,000.  They  re- 
ceive annually  $719,999  from  the 
United  States  for  experiment  stations; 
their  total  other  income  is  $6,431,000 
per  annum.  They  have  graduated 
41,690  persons.  Excluding  the  branch 
stations  there  are  fifty-seven  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Stations  in  the 
United  States,  fifty-two  of  which  re- 
ceive national  aid.  About  seven  hun- 
dred persons  are  employed  in  the  work 
of  management  and  original  investi- 
gation. These  officers  include  botan- 
ists, entomologists,  dairymen,  biolo- 
gists, physicists,  geologists,  mycologists, 
bacteriologists,  irrigation  experts,  for- 
esters, etc.  In  1900  the  stations  pub- 
lished three  hundred  and  eighty-six 
annual  reports  and  bulletins,  besides 
many  leaflets  and  articles  for  the  di- 
rect use  of  the  newspapers.  The  com- 
plete bibliography  of  station  literature 
covers  one  hundred  and  fifteen  closely 
printed  pages  in  bulletin  eighty  of  the 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  and  the 
list  of  valuable  books  published  by 
officers  of  the  stations  covers  several 
pages  more.  Thus,  it  will  be  plainly 
seen,  there  has  been  created  a  large 
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and  busy  group  of  institutions  devoted 
to  agricultural  investigations,  and  men 
of  higher  qualifications  are  being  at- 
tracted to  the  work. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  review 
the  stations  in  Alaska,  Nevada,  Ari- 
zona, Oregon  and  other  Pacific  Coast 
states  and  territories,  but  the  limita- 
tions of  space  compel  me  to  confine 
myself  to  California.  Here  the  varied 
soil  and  climate  make  sub-stations  nec- 
essary, and  the  university  authorities 
have  established  several.  The  four 
outlying  farm  stations  are,  first,  South- 
ern Coast  Range,  located  near  Paso 
Robles:  second,  Sierra  Foothill,  located 
near  Jackson:  third,  San  Joaquin  \'al- 
ley,  located  near  Tulare;  fourth.  South- 
ern California,  located  near  Pomona. 
The  two  forestry  stations  are  situated 
near  the  towns  of  Santa  Monica  and 
Chico.  The  headquarters  for  all,  or 
the  Central  Station,  is  at  Berkeley;  the 
Professor  of  Agriculture  and  head  of 
the  Agricultural  Department  of  the 
State  University  is  also  the  Director 
of  the  Kxperiment  Station 

This  plan  of  union  greatly  strength- 
ens the  resources  and  adds  to  the  rep- 
utation of  the  California  station.  All 
of  the  leading  stations  in  the  United 


States  are  either  connected  in  a  simi- 
lar way  with  universities  (as  at  Cor- 
nell and  Michigan ),  or  receive  large 
additional  endowments  from  the  state. 
A  recent  government  report  says  of 
the  California  station:  "The  fact  that 
it  has  been  managed  with  a  consistent 
and  continuous  policy  during  the  en- 
tire period  of  its  existence  has  enabled 
it  to  carry  out  certain  lines  of  work 
with  unusual  thoroughness  and  suc- 
cess." This  "continuous  policy"  is, 
of  course,  due  to  the  long  service  of 
Professor  Hilgard,  who  has  been  direc- 
tor since  1874,  working  with  state  ap- 
propriations until  18S8,  when  the  sta- 
tion was  enlarged  under  the  Hatch  act, 
and  became  a  part  of  the  present  sys- 
tem. No  American  scientist  has  a 
greater  international  reputation  than 
has  Profess(jr  Hilgard,  and  none  is 
more  beloved  by  his  associates.  He 
has  been  called  the  "  Dean  of  American 
workers  in  agricultural  science." 

The  actual  income  of  the  California 
station  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  19n0.  was  S-7,:i7'7.()l,  divided 
as  follows:  United  vStates  appropria- 
tion.$ir),000;  state  appropriation  (from 
university  funds).  Sll,5()0;  sale  of  farm 
products,  $H17.()1.     Some  of  the  other 
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states  do  much  better;  Minnesota  sta- 
tion in  1890  had  an  income  of  $56,- 
306.40,  of  which  the  state  gave  over 
S32,0rK'>;  Connecticut  gave  its  two  sta- 
tions S24,JM>;  and  New  York  state  ap- 
propriated the  large  sum  of  §^6,1^89.^0 
for  the  stations  at  Cornell  and  Geneva. 

California  agriculture  undoubtedly 
presents  as  great  a  range  of  prob- 
lems, owing  to  our  variety  of  soils, 
climates  and  productions,  as  does  the 
agriculture  of  the  fifteen  states  from 
Maine  to  Florida.  The  total  annual 
income  of  the  experiment  stations  in 
these  fifteen  states  is  more  than 
$4,100,Ch:K),  as  against  less  than  $2^,000 
for  California 
or  S*::*0.iX)O  for 
Washington, 
Oregon,  Cali- 
fornia and 
Arizona. 

The  work 
of  the  Cali- 
fornia station 
presses  for- 
ward steadily; 
its  funds  are 
used  with  ex- 
treme care, 
and  its  results 
have  been 
very  useful 
to  the  com- 
munity. The 
station  has 
issued  one 
hundred  and 
t  hi  rt  y-two 
regular  bulle- 
tins, several 
special  ones, 
and      fifteen 

annual  or  biennial  reports, 
mand  for  these  extends  over  the  en- 
tire world.  The  other  day  I  noted  in 
the  catalogue  of  a  European  dealer  in 
second-hand  books  one  of  the  earlier 
station  bulletinsof  sixteen  pages,  priced 
at  the  equiv^alcnt  of  one  dollar.  The 
station's  regular  mailing  list  consists  of 
about  six  thousand  names;  its  corre- 
spondence amounts  to  eight  thousand 
or  more  letters  on  agricultural  topics 
each  year.  Kvery  Californian  who  is 
interested  enough  to  ask  for  them  can 
have  the  publications  of  the  stations. 
and  can  have  his  questions  answered 
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by  the  various  experts  of  the  station 
staff.  The  number  of  agricultural 
meetings  yearly  attended  by  station 
w^orkers  is  upwards  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty. 

The  special  investigations  of  the 
station  have  been  many.  For  more 
than  twenty  years  alkali  soils,  their 
origin,  nature  and  reclamation,  have 
been  studied  and  the  results,  as  set 
forth  in  various  bulletins  and  reports, 
are  most  encouraging  and  valuable. 
Extensive  observations  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  arid  soils  have  been  pur- 
sued. This  has  developed  into  most 
practical  studies  of   the   root-systems 

of   plants  on 

such  soils, 
the  eflFects  of 
irrigation  and 
culture,  and 
in  a  word  the 
principles 
which  under- 
lie the  theory 
and  practice 
of  agriculture 
here.  A  soil 
survey  of  the 
entire  state 
has  been  in 
progress  since 
the  organiza- 
tion of  the 
station,  and 
the  work  in- 
cludes studies 
of  the  various 
clays,  marls, 
gypsum  and 
other  fertil- 
izer deposits, 
and,  in  par- 
ticular, analyses  of  waters  for  domestic 
use  and  irrigation.  The  last  item  is 
one  of  much  and  growing  importance, 
as  a  water  supply  which  is  reasonably 
free  from  injurious  minerals  is  essen- 
tial to  the  health  and  prosperity  of 
every  community. 

The  station  has  made,  and  still  con- 
tinues to  make,  studies  of  the  fruits 
and  fruit  products  of  the  state,  demon- 
strating the  very  high  sugar  contents 
of  California  orchard  fruits,  particu- 
larly ])runes  and  apricots;  also,  the 
influence  of  climate  on  diflFerent  va- 
rieties.    Investigations  of  citrus  fruits, 
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wines,  olives,  sugar-beets,  canaigre 
and  other  crops,  particularly  those 
best  resisting  droughts  or  alkali,  have 
been  very  extensive.  Studies  of  foods 
and  dietaries  for  human  beings  and 
domestic  animals  have  been  carried  on 
for  years.  Weeds,  plant  diseases,  and 
injurious  insects  have  received  con- 
stant attention.  Distribution  of  new 
and  rare  seeds  and  plants  have  been 
made  annually.  Classes,  lectures,  lab- 
oratory work,  correspondence,  original 
investigations  into  problems  of  Califor- 
nia agriculture  fill  the  time  of  these 
busy  workers,  who  try  to  follow  the 
scriptural  injunction:  "  Prove  all 
things;  hold  fast  to  that  which  is 
good." 

The  sub-stations  are  important  in 
themselves,  and  are  doubly  important 
because  they  bring  the  Central  Sta- 
tion into  close  touch  with  other  com- 
munities, whose  problems  diflfer  widely 
from  each  other,  and  from  those  at 
Berkeley.  Experiment  orchards,  vine- 
yards, collections  of  economic  plants, 
grasses,  clovers,  cereals,  and  much 
illustrative  material  can  be  found  at 
each  place.     In   size  the  sub-stations 


vary  from  twenty  to  forty  acres.  Vis- 
itors average  from  one  hundred  to  five 
hundred  per  annum  at  each  sub-sta- 
tion. These  sub-stations  are  managed 
by  a  local  trustee,  called  a  patron,  and 
by  a  foreman,  directed  from  the  Cen- 
tral Station,  and  frequently  visited. 
All  of  these  foremen  are  young,  active, 
well-equipped  and  devoted  heart  and 
soul  to  their  work.  They  attend  farm- 
ers' clubs  and  institutes,  and  they 
take  part  in  the  higher  life  of  the  dis- 
tricts to  which  they  are  sent.  All  are 
married  men,  with  capable,  progressive 
wives,  and  those  w^lio  have  children 
are  planning  to  give  them  agricultural 
educations. 

A  good  working  library  of  books 
and  pamphlets  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  has  been  formed  at  the  Central 
Station  and  smaller  collections  are  be- 
ing made  at  the  sub-stations.  Collec- 
tions of  soils,  woods,  grasses,  cereals, 
insects  and  textiles,  economic  products 
and  whatever  can  be  used  to  explain 
or  illustrate  agricultural  science  in  its 
broadest  sense,  are  being  gathered  at 
Berkeley,  and  sub-stations  have  begun 
to   make    attractive    local   collections. 


A    STrnV   OF   ALMOND  TREK   ROOTS  OX    HAROrAN    SOIL   AT   PASO   ROBLES   SrK-*;TAT10N 


A    THANKSGIVING   IVtVtKI&. 

Kind  Nature  dr&ps  her  gentle  veil 

0*ef  all  the  earth;  full  soon  hep  tJred  children 

Close  thejp  eyes  and,  borne  by  unfelt  hands, 

Pass  thro*  the  gates  invisible  to  lands 

Serene,  wherein^  th'  innagi nation's  bars  let  down, 

All  men  are  kings  and  all  maids  wear  a  crown. 

But  not  alone  'twixt  hours  of  dark  mnd  ^awn 

Do  wistful  hopes  come  true  and  wishes  find  fulfilment  — 

As  this  will  tell. 
For,  glancing  idly  o'er  the  tablets  snowy  field, 
A  crystal  bowl  I  saw,  with  fruits  up-piled, 
A  multifarious  group  of  gorgeous  hue, 
Whose  parent  stems  drank  in  the  sunshine  and  the  ram 

'Neath  distant  skies. 
By  musings  thus  beguiled,  insensible  of  time, 
Methought  I  crossed  broad  fields 
And  climbed  the  mountain  tops,  nor  paused 
Until,  descending  to  the  fertile  vafes, 
I  trod  the  El  Dorado  of  my  dreams. 

tn  that  bright  land^  whose  shores  are  bathed 
By  limpid  waters  tinged  with  sunset  glow^ 
The  tillers  of  the  soil  approach  most  near 
To  fight  approximation  of  the  worth  of  toil 
Since  One,  to  earth  descending,  fifted  high 
And  crowned  the  labor  of  the  hands 

With  dignity  eternal. 
E'en  wh«le  the  tree*  responsive  to  his  care. 
Puts  forth  her  bud  and  grows  from  day  to  day. 
The  toiler  reaps  reward  beyond  his  ken; 
For,  tending  well  his  charge,  with  faithful  zeal. 
He  draws  more  near  to  Nature *s  heart 
And  grows  hinr^selft  broader  and  stronger,  more  benefJoent7 

Filled  with  a  deep  serenity. 

Through  shady  avenues  I  passed,  and  thus  beheld 
Grove  after  grove,  with  tiny  bud»  full-scented  bloom 
And  rich,  ripe^  gofden  fruit  together  cfustering  — 

Seedtime  and  Harvest  wedded. 
Then,  with  that  unamazed  acceptance  of  the  unforeseen 
True  token  of  the   Dreamland  Universe, 
A  guide  I  found  beside  me,,  who^  with  gesture  kirid, 
Invited  me  to  pluck  the  wondrous  fruit, 
Whose  smoothi  fine  skin,  like  to  an  athlete's  glistening, 
Enclosed  a  firm,  sweet,  juicy  pulp,  without  a  seed, 

And  delicate  as  nectar. 


A  moment  scarce  it  seemed^  arid  lo 

On  stoping  mesa  lands  we  stood, 

Whife  o'er  the  mountain  foot,  as  from  a  river's  source, 

Flowed  bands  of  brightest  green. 

Beneath  the  pointed  leaves,  with  tendrils  curled, 

The  luscious  clusters,  purple  or  green  or  flaming  red, 

\n  cool  seclusion  lay,  half-hid, 

Sheltered  atike^  by  prescient  Nature's  thought, 

From  the  too-heated  kisses  of  the  tropic  Sur>, 

Of  cold  caresses  of  the  chill  Night  Wind. 

**  There  wait  they  the  ap pointed  hour 

To  fill  their  destiny  *  to  cheer, 

To  strengthen  Man,  and^  in  their  primal  state, 

Endow  his  life  with  health  and  happiness." 

Thus  spake  my  Guide  and  ceased. 

While  the  soft  air  vibrated  with  her  words, 

In  place  of  groves  and  intertwining  rows 

Of  verdant  ribands,  now,  long  lanes  of 

Leafy  trees  appeared,  whose  over-archmg  boughs, 

If  unsupported,  long  ago  had  falTn 

'Neath  the  burden  of  the  gifts  they  bore. 

The  Sun  pours  down  his  mellow  warmth, 

Peaches,  in  velvet  clad,  and  Apricots  of  gold, 

Nectarmes,  ruby^sided,  Prunes  all  silver  bloom, 

Are  ripenmg  fast;  the  husbandman  must  haste   to  gather  kn 

The  harvest  pendant  there  m  rich  profusion. 

Ripple  of  laughter  and  the  hum  of  work  are  heard; 
Invisible  the  workers,  'mid  the  trees  concealed, 
Whence  roHs  a  stream  of  Natgre*s  wealth, 
While  maidens  fair,  with  fingers  deft,  divide 
The  blushing  fruit  af\6  lay  the  dainty  morsels 
Where  old  Sol's  benignant  rays 
May  cure  what  ne'er  were  sick, 
But  which,  instead,  alt  ailments  of  mankind 
Themselves  dispeL 

Entranced,  I  pondered  o'er  the  beauteous  scene, 

Then  turned  for  explication  to  my  gentle  Guide; 

Lo,  she  had  vanished !    In  dismay  I  cried, 

*'TeM  me,  fa«r  sp>r»t,  how  this  land  is  known, 

And  who  thou  art.    O  give  me  but  a  sign, 

That  I  may  sojourn  here  and  worship  at  thy  shrine.** 

Faint  as  an  echo  came  the  answer  clear, 
**tn  the  far  West,  the  land  thou'lt  find, 
The  spirit  I  of 

California/' 


A  TKanKsgiving  RancK. 


By  A.  J.  ^Wells. 


—  3iiUni, 
ful,  sharp-c^ 
peaceful 


at.  h^ 
'd  amJ 


CALIFORNIA,  it  has  often  been 
said,  "is  not  a  poor  man's  coun- 
try." It  was  probably  said  first 
by  somebody  who  came  here  and 
failed;  by  somebody  who  fancied  that 
economic  laws  were  suspended  here, 
or  that  liere  was  some  specific  to  cure 
unthrift  or  bad  judgment.  There  al- 
ways have  been,  and  still  are,  great 
opportunities  here  for  the  investment 
of  capital,  and  wealth  is  as  desirable  in 
this  state  as  in  any  other.  It  is  the 
economic  blood  of  the  state  or  the 
nation. 

But  most  of  us  must  be  content  with 
"a  living,"  or,  at  best,  a  modest  in- 
come, while  many  must  toil  for  a  mere 
subsistence.  This  is  the  w^ay  every 
country  averages  up.  The  nation, 
John  Briglit  said,  lives  in  the  cottage. 
But  no  other  country  provides  so  gen- 
erously for  the  man  in  the  cottage  as 
California.  The  very  climate  is  ben- 
eficent, and  relieves  much  of  the  strain 
of  living,  while  under  soft  skies  the 
soil  yields  so  abundantly  that  the 
needs  of  a  family  are  won  from  it 
with  ease.  Iwerything  grows  here, 
and  the  laborer  is  not  shut  indoors 
because  of  the  rigors  of  storm  or  cold. 
Kvery  day  may  be  a  day  of  productive 
labor,  and  every  day  in  the  year  some 
kind   of   plant   life   is   growing.      No 


other  country  has  such  attractive 
minor  industries,  or  oflfers  so  many  by- 
ways to  a  livelihood. 

Here  is  one  which  requires  no  cap- 
ital, taxes  no  strength,  demands  no 
special  skill,  and  invites  to  an  out- 
door life.  It  can  be  carried  on  by  the 
aged  or  the  invalid,  and  yet  is  reason- 
ably profitable.  It  is  turkey  farming. 
Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  has  recently 
written  the  charming  "  Diary  of  a 
Goose  Girl,"  and  George  Fuller  long 
ago  painted  with  equal  charm  a  Ken- 
tucky girl  —  a  barefooted  beauty  — 
herding  turkeys.  It  only  needs  a 
touch  of  genius  to  make  the  most 
prosaic  life  seem  idyllic,  and  we  want 
some  one  with  pen  or  pencil  to  paint, 
not  the  gawky  and  awkward  young 
turkeys,  but  the  life  of  those  that  herd 
them  —  to  idealize  the  life  "  of  sun- 
burnt mirth  "  that,  in  our  tawny  foot- 
hills and  under  our  glorious  skies, 
finds  so  much  more  fresh  air  and 
healthful  contact  wath  nature  than 
most  of  us  know.  Doubtless,  the 
work  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  herd 
turkeys  seems  dull  enough.  It  is,  if 
not  glorified  by  dreams,  by  imagina- 
tion. 

Toiler,  dost  thou  dream. 

At  the  seam,  at  the  plow? 

The  heritage  of  kings  hast  thou. 

And  we  who  drone  all  the  year  in- 
side of  brick  walls  look  out  to  where, 
over  our  sunny  foothills,  a  thousand 
times  more  sky  is  seen  than  bends  o'er 
any  town,  envy  those  who  can  wander 
morning  and  evening  in  the  free,  sweet 
air,  with  nothing  more  troublesome  to 
care  for  than  turkeys. 

In  this  state  the  region  most  de- 
voted to  this  industry  is  not  limited, 
except  along  the  coast  and  where  fogs 
are  frequent.  The  whole  interior,  and 
high  up  along  the  slopes  of  the  Si- 
erras, is  admirably  suited  to  raising 
the  tender  and  foolish  and  doddering 
young  turkey.  But  the  region  par 
excellence  lies  between  the  higher 
foothills  and  the  plains  as  we  go 
toward  the  Sierras.  There  is  a  strip 
of  rolling  land,  hundreds  of  miles 
long,  dry,  gravelly  without  running 
watercourses,   and    almost   untillable. 
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Much  of  it  is  underlaid  by  rocks, 
which  creep  to  the  surface,  or  is 
spriokled  with  volcanic  fragments 
that  stand  up,  sharp  and  spur4ike, 
above  the  surface.  Green  as  soon  as 
rains  come,  it  is  yellow  from  June  to 


unlovely  plant  with  prickly  capsules. 
But  these  are  full  of  farinaceous  seeds, 
and  upon  these  the  young  feed  greed- 
ily. Crickets  abound  and  bugs,  and 
especially  a  small  grasshopper. 

This  makes  an  ideal  combination  — 


When  the  fro^t  n  on  Ihf  pHnktH  umti  (hf  Midt't ' s  itt  ffir  ifn^rk 
And yttM  hfat  tht  tyaut^k  and  gohble  oj  ihe  >irt/tttM*  turkey  cftck. 


November — as  **  blonde  as  the  women 
of  Rubens/' 

Yet  this  region,  bare  and  uninviting, 
has  several  advantages  for  the  turkey 
farmer.  First,  it  is  dry.  There  are 
no  moist  or  marshy  places.  The  nights 
are  dewless.  There  are  no  fogs.  The 
young  doddler  can  go  abroad  with 
safety  before  the  sun  is  up.  Next* 
there  is  natural  food,  seeds  and  insects. 
The  Spanish  poleo,  a  kind  of  mullein, 
grows  abundantly.    It  is  a  small,  harsh, 


dry  air,  dry  soil,  seeds  and  insects. 
Here,  accordingly,  are  to  be  found 
gadding  flocks  of  turkeys,  sometimes 
five  hundred,  in  a  few  cases  a  thou- 
sand or  more.  The  accessories  are 
often  of  the  simplest  kind.  A  board 
cabin,  a  shepherd  dog,  a  boy  and  a 
horse.  The  flocks  are  driven  to  the 
range  early,  and  when  the  sun  climbs 
pretty  high  are  driven  back  into  the 
shade  until  late  in  the  afternoon. 
With  a  few  acres  in   front   on  the 
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plains,  a  cow  and  a  bit  of  ground 
for  a  "truck  patch,"  and  a  flock  of 
turkeys  to  drive  to  pasture,  and  in 
November  ship  to  the  city,  a  good 
living  is  easily  made  and  good  blood 
will  come  with  the  coin.  The  market 
is  San  Francisco,  Fresno,  Stockton, 
Sacramento,  where  from  fourteen  to 
sixteen  cents  per  pound  can  always 
be  had. 

Of  course,  many  small  ranchers  also 
raise  a  flock  of  the  toothsome  fowls. 
A  hundred  fat  turkeys  make  quite  an 
addition  to  the  income  of  the  small 
farmer,  and  it  is  almost  all  clear  profit. 


But  we  write  now  of  those  who  keep 
the  Thanksgiving  ranch  —  the  un- 
fenced,  unprized,  arid  foothills  over 
which  the  silent,  watchful,  sharp-eyed 
and  peaceful  turkey  roves. 

There  is  room  here  for  many  a  fam- 
ily which,  needing  a  kindly  climate, 
must  depend  upon  some  easy  but  re- 
munerative occupation  for  support. 
After  the  first  year  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty, and  as  long  as  we  ship  carloads 
of  fowls  from  the  east  every  season 
there  will  be  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
making  a  living  raising  Thanksgiving 
dinners  for  other  people  to  eat. 


KAI'riFR    WHES    TlIAN'KSdVlNr.    t;^   PAST 


A.  Windo^w  Vista  at  Santa  Barbara. 


Content  1  lie  upon  my  cozy  couch. 

Feet  careless   stretched   toward  the  shining 

sun, 
Which,  glimmering  amid  the  vines  and  trees, 
And  streaming  strongly  through  the  window 

panes, 
Pervades   my  quiet   room  with   warmth  and 

cheer. 
The  slum'brous  summer  breezes  gently  waft 
The  broad  banana  leaves  with  lazy  grace; 
The  wildwood  elder  lifts  its  umbels  white 
Above    the    berry    vines    with     fruits    and 

flowers; 
A  sturdy  loquat,  showing  deep-veined  leaves, 
Holds  golden  bounty  at  its  finger  tips. 
The  amaryllis,  phlox  and  dainty  fern 


Geranium  and  lemon-scented  thyme, 
Touch  heliotrope  and  spicy,  perfumed  pink. 
The  quaint  white  rose  mv  mother  loved  sends 

forth 
Its  attar-scent  close  by  the  pink  La  France; 
At  their  sweet  will  nasturtiums  riot  run. 
While  cacti  cling  to  fence  with  fervid  touch. 
From  massive  mount  of  whirling  thick  green 

leaves 
Tritomas  upward  spring,  torches  of  flame, 
Their  glories  seen  from  far.    These  and  much 

more 
In  range  of  restless  eye  and  weary  brain; 
While  over  all  and  permeating  all, 
The    wondrous,    matchless,    healing    atmos- 
phere. 

—  S,  E.  A.  Higgins. 


Horses   of  California. 

FROM    THE    DAYS    OF   THE    MISSIONS   TO    THE.   PRESENT. 


By  JosepK  Cairn  Simpson. 
FiftK  Paper  —  Horses  and   Horse-breeding  Farms  of  San   Mateo  Covinty. 


IN  writing  this  series  of  articles, 
had  I  taken  up  the  California 
harness-horse  breeding  farms  in 
the  order  of  their  establishment,  that 
of  Mr.  Stephen  B.  Whipple,  in  San 
Mateo  county,  would  have  been  the 
first  considered.  That  is,  it  was  the 
first  which  was  as  well  equipped  as 
the  best  of  the  eastern  farms  of  that 
era,  1862,  and  the  stock  imported  of 
the  blood  which  has  proved  to  be  by 
far  the  leading  strains  from  that  time 
until  now. 

Previous  to  the  venture  of  Mr. 
Whipple  there  was  quite  an  influx  of 
trotting  stallions,  a  majority  of  which 
were  of  Vermont  Black  Hawk  blood; 
the  others  Morgan,  Clay,  Hiatoga, 
Patchen,  Trustee,  etc.  The  first  son 
of  Rysdyk's  Hambletonian  to  come 
to  California  was  Abdullah,  in  1859, 
Mr.  Whipple  at  one  time  being  a  part 
owner.     The  later  importations  were 


Speculation,  a  son  of  Hambletonian, 
and  Whipple's  Hambletonian,  a  grand- 
son of  the  Hero  of  Chester. 

The  location  was  well  chosen.  Ad- 
joining the  town  of  San  Mateo,  it  was 
within  an  easy  road  journey  from  San 
Francisco,  and  was  a  great  attraction 
to  the  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the 
sports  of  the  track. 

And  it  is  well  worthy  of  notice  that 
a  great  part  of  the  county  of  San 
Mateo,  outside  of  the  mountain  dis- 
trict, is  well  adapted  for  the  breeding 
of  horses.  This  has  been  proved  by 
the  number  of  good  ones  bred  by  Mr. 
Whipple,  Mr.  Corbitt,  Mr.  Hobart  and 
others.  A  portion  of  Palo  Alto  is  in 
San  Mateo  county,  and  the  San  Fran- 
cisquito  creek,  which  separates  it  from 
Santa  Clara  county,  is  the  northeast- 
ern boundary  of  the  big  rancho.  Mr. 
Corbitt  had  wonderful  success  for 
several  years  in  his  campaigns  in  the 
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east,  and  Mr.  John  H.  Schultz,  the 
wealthy  horse  owner  of  New  York, 
was  so  well  pleased  with  the  Corbitt 
farm  of  four  hundred  acres  that  he 
oflPered  a  half  million  dollars  for  the 
place  and  the  horses  which  were  dom- 
iciled upon  it. 

Mr.  Schultz  was  disappointed  when 
his  oflPer  was  refused,  thinking  that  he 
had  made  a  liberal  proposal.  On  be- 
ing told  that  there  were  other  places 
equally  as  good,  and,  practically,  no 
end  to  locations  which  presented 
everything  that  could  be  desired  for 
breeding  and  rearing  horses,  he  gave 
several  reasons  for  his  preference. 
Habituated  to  city  life  from  boyhood, 
should  he  spend  much  of  his  time  in 
California  his  home  would  be  in  San 
Francisco.  The  farm  would  be  handy 
to  reach;  when  he  tired  of  riding  in 
the  cars  he  would  have  a  pleasant 
drive  to  the  place  in  the  afternoon, 
watch  the  horses  in  their  work  the 
following  morning,  and  home  again  in 
plenty  of  time  for  dinner.  He  ex- 
plained, too,  that  he  did  not  want  the 
trouble  of  fitting  up  a  place  and  stock- 
ing it,  preferring  a  ranch  where  sta- 
bles, track,  paddocks  and  all  the  many 
other  necessary  adjuncts  to  a  first-class 
establishment  were  provided. 

To  horse  fanciers  who  are  some- 
what of  the  same  temperament  as  Mr. 
Schultz,  and  those  who  desire  for  other 
reasons  to  be  near  the  metropolis,  San 
Mateo  county  is  a  land  of  promise. 
From  Belmont  to  the  line  which  sep- 
arates it  from  Santa  Clara  county,  and 
from  the  marshland  adjoining  the  bay 
to  the.  rounded  summits  of  the  foot- 
hills, there  is  not  an  acre  that  is  not 
suitable  for  stock-raising.  In  places 
the  marsh  does  not  intervene.  On  the 
Corbitt  place  there  is  a  bluff  bank  of 
several  feet  where  the  land  joins  the 
water,  and  where  marshes  exist  they 
are  not  extensive,  and  once  the  dry 
land  is  reached  it  is  wonderfully 
fertile.  So  far  as  it  includes  the  few 
miles  on  either  side  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railway  line  there  is  no  lack 
of  knowledge. 

Visitors  from  the  east  who  have  a 
fondness  for  horses  are  reasonably 
well  informed  in  regard  to  that  part  of 
the  country,  and,  if  accompanied  by  a 
Californian  cicerone,  every  minute  of 


the  journey  until  Palo  Alto  is  reached 
will  be  occupied  by  a  recital  of  the 
prominent  events  suggested  by  the 
landscape. 

A  few  miles  after  crossing  the 
southern  line  of  San  Francisco  county 
Tanforan  Park  is  eulogized,  and  how- 
ever enthusiastic  the  raconteur,  the 
place  is  well  worthy  of  the  most  fer- 
vid praise.  Tanforan  is  a  modern 
racecourse  in  every  respect,  and 
though  constructed  for  the  "  high- 
mettled  racer,"  there  is  no  better 
trotting  track  in  this  or  any  other 
country. 

Not  very  far  from  Tanforan,  the 
outlines  of  a  track  can  yet  be  traced 
on  some  level  land  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  railway.  That  was  Shell  Park, 
where  trotting  matches  for  thousands 
of  dollars  were  decided  in  the  sixties, 
and  in  the  clubhouse,  which  is  now  a 
ruin,  the  great  American  game,  draw 
poker,  was  played  for  stakes  so  high 
that  the  show  of  hands  turned  over  a 
moderate  fortune  to  the  one  who  held 
the  best. 

But,  passing  over  minor  places,  the 
interest  will  center  in  the  vicinity  of 
San  Mateo  town.  Some  two  miles 
cityward,  between  the  railway  and 
the  bay,  is  the  San  Mateo  Stock  Farm 
(Corbitt*s),  with  a  track  for  training 
trotters  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in 
circuit. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  railway  is 
Burlingame.  The  track  there  is  the 
regulation  length  —  one  mile  —  and 
gallopers  are  the  most  fancied.  Not 
confined  to  those  who  participate  in 
the  '*  royal  sport "  (a  misnomer,  by  the 
way)  at  Tanforan,  Ingleside  and  Em- 
eryville, polo  ponies  are  in  evidence 
by  the  score,  and  the  grounds  on 
which  this  game  is  played,  a  descrip- 
tion of  which  was  written  some  seven 
hundred  and  odd  years  ago  by  Marco 
Polo,  are  close  at  hand.  Enthusiastic 
votaries  are  the  younger  division  of 
Burlingame  folks.  Here  are  high- 
school  saddle  horses  in  plenty,  and 
grand  coach  and  carriage  stock,  which 
would  be  far  grander  if  not  mutilated 
at  the  behest  of  those  who  would  fain 
emulate  the  example  of  other  coun- 
tries. N.  P.  Willis  described  the  tail 
of  Lady  Suffolk,  the  queen  of  the 
trotting  tracks  in  the  long,  long  ago. 


as  fit  for  a  Pasha's  standard,  but  it 
would  trouble  a  stiU  greater  genius 
than  that  fashionable  essayist  aud 
poet  to  lind  an  appropriate  simile  for 
the  quivering  stub  that  is  thrust 
through  the  crupper  of  a  heavy  im- 
ported harness. 

Priace  Poniatowski  has  a  farm  on 
which  he  is  breeding  thoroughbreds 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Burliugame, 
and  Mr.  John  Parrott  is  engaged  in 
breeding  hackneys,  and  is  meeting 
with  great  success  in  producing  this 
highly-prized  Hnglish  tribe,  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  importations 
from  Great  Britain,  a  manifest  im- 
provement on  the  parental  stock. 

It  is  only  a  step  from  the  railway 
station  at  vSan  Mateo  to  where  Mr. 
Whipple  brought  the  stallious  and 
mares  now  nearly  forty  years  ago, 
and,  as  stated  before,  it  was  a  capital 
location,  and  was  put  in  good  order  by 
the  proprietor.  In  less  than  ten  years 
after  he  had  the  place  fully  organized, 
owing  to  paralysis  in  his  lower  limbs 
and  total  blindness,  he  was  forced  to 
sell  his  stock  at  auction,  but  even  in 
that  short  time  he  accomplished  results 


which  will  indorse  the  claims  advanced 
of  the  climatic  advantages  for  horse- 
breeding  in  California.  But  whether 
the  farm  be  large  or  small,  the  same 
evidence  will  be  presented,  and  in 
this  paper,  confined  to  the  horses  bred 
and  reared  in  San  Mateo  county,  there 
will  be  no  lack  of  testimony. 

In  comparing  horses  of  thirty  years 
ago  and  those  of  the  present,  there 
must  be  borne  in  mind  constantly  the 
difference  in  existing  conditions.  La^*- 
ing  aside  the  substitution  of  the  pneu- 
matic tire  for  metal,  the  smaller  diam- 
eter of  the  wheel  and  its  const  ruction, 
which  practically  overcame  vibration 
^and  these  mean  fully  four  seconds 
to  the  mile  —  there  are  decided  im- 
provements in  everything  pertaining 
to  fast  harness  horses. 

Before  Mr.  Whipple  disposed  of  his 
stock  at  auction  in  1873,  his  mare, 
Lady  Blanchard,  trotted  in  2:20 14,  the 
fastest  time  ever  made  by  a  trotter  in 
California.  There  is  one  point  of  com- 
parison, however,  that  has  a  bearing. 
Very  many  celebrities  were  brought 
here  from  the  east,  with  fast  records, 
and  not  one  of  them  equaled  the  time 
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of  the  native  mare.  So  high  an  esti- 
mate was  placed  upon  the  performance 
that  Mr.  Alvinza  Hayvvard  paid  $2:2,- 
500  for  her.  And  as  price  is  generally 
held  to  be  a  criterion  of  merit,  the 
figures  realized  at  the  sale  can  be 
quoted.  That  was  long  before  the 
"boom"  era,  and  the  only  person 
who  had  paid  prices  in  excess  of  that 
given  for  Lady  Blanchard  was  Robert 
Bonner. 

Eighty-six  horses  were  sold  by  Mr. 
Whipple,  of  which  five  were  four 
years  old,  seven  three  years  old,  fif- 
teen two  years  old  and  eight  one  year 
old,  the  aggregate  price  being  $10l!,- 
415,  an  average  of  $1190.87.  Those 
which  brought  the  highest  price  were 
Harvest  Queen,  $16,500,  purchaser 
Alvinza  Hay  ward;  Whipple's  Hani- 
bletonian,  $10,150,  H.  Kiernan;  Spec- 
ulation, $8500,  Clans  Spreckels;  Ham- 
bletonian,  Jr.,  $5000,  Captain  Johnson; 
Ajax,  $5000,  Captain  \\\  Kohl;  Spec- 
ulation, Jr.  brought  $2900.  Quite  a 
large  number  of  the  mares  brought 
from  $1000  to  $3000,  and,  altogether, 
it  was  the  best  auction  sale  of  that 
number  of  horses  which  had  ever  been 
held  in  America.  Ajax,  the  year  pre- 
vious  to   the   sale,  won   a  match   for 


$20,000,  beating  Alexander,  by  Geo. 
M.  Patchen,  Jr.,  and,  altogether,  the 
stock  from  Hambletonian  Farm  (the 
name  Mr.  Whipple  gave  his  place) 
were  very  successful,  and  the  get  of 
the  stallions  occupy  a  prominent  place 
in  the  records. 

Further  proof  of  the  advantages  of 
the  climate  is  shown  by  the  second 
generation  being  far  superior  to  the 
first.  Thus,  Azote,  2:0434,  who,  in 
some  respects,  is  the  greatest  trotter 
that  ever  appeared  on  a  track,  is 
from  a  mare  by  Whipple's  Hamble- 
tonian. His  campaign  in  1895  was 
mentioned  in  a  former  paper,  and  to 
that  can  be  added  that  he  won  six 
races,  in  which  were  eighteen  heats, 
the  average  of  vvhicli  is  2:08;  and 
Alix,  which  is  second  to  Azote,  in  the 
same  number  of  heats  made  an  aver- 
age of  2:09.  Georgeana,  also  from  a 
Whipple's  Hambletonian  mare,  got  a 
record  of  2:07 '_>;  and  to  these  can  be 
added  six  more,  with  records  from 
2:14  to  2:20,  which  were  from  dams  by 
the  premier  stallion  of  Hambletonian 
Farm.  Speculation,  which  shared  the 
honors  of  the  introductory  breeding 
farm  of  California,  did  fairly  well,  and 
his  daughters  have   also   made   their 
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mark,  the  sire  of  Charley  Herr  (2:07), 
Arthur  G.,  being  from  a  Speculation 
mare;  and  others  of  great  promise 
have  been  bred  at  the  Aptos  farm  of 
Claus  Spreckels, 

San  Mateo  Stock  Farm*  the  title 
which  Mr.  William  Corbitt  conferred 
on  his  place,  was  planned  tbe  year 
after  the  Whipple  sale.  In  1874  Mn 
Corbitt  made  a  trip  to  Orange  county, 
New  York,  the  center  from  which 
sprung  the  harnesis-horse  tribe  which 
now  dominates  the  world.  Could  full 
statistics  be  presented,  the  accepted 
axiom  that  *'  figures  do  not  lie  *'  would 
elicit  the  remark  that,  granting  the 
verity  of  the  numerals,  those  who 
brought  them  together  in  this  case 
handled  them  without  regard  to  truth. 

The  horse  which  was  known  by 
the  name  of  Rysdyk's  Hambletonian 
—  his  registry  number  was  10,  and 
hence  there  is  a  fondness  on  the  part 
of  those  who  like  to  air  their  knowl- 
edge of  pedigrees  for  calling  him 
Hambletonian  10 — was  foaled  in  the 
spring  of  1849.  His  sire,  Abdallah 
No.  1  of  the  Trotting  Register,  who 
got  some  of  the  celebrities  of  the  time, 
may  be  awarded  the  title  of  tbe  patri- 
arch of  the  tribe.  He  was  foaled  in 
1825,  so  that  it  is  only  a  little  over 
three  quarters  of  a  century  at  farthest 
since  the  line  was  established. 

There  has  been  only  one  champion 
trotter,  Rarus,  since  tlie  son  of  Ham- 
bletonian, Uexter^  won  the  crown  from 
Flora  Temple  in  the  '*all  ages  "  con- 
test, that  descended  from  Abdallah  by 
other  lines  than  the  Orange  county 
sire.  St.  Jnlien  wrested  it  from  Rarus; 
then  the  Saint  and  Jay-Eye-See  met 
in  the  lists,  and  the  awkwardly  named 
horse  won.  Rarus  rested  on  2\IZ%, 
St,  Julien  2:123i*:!:Uj;(,  Jay-Kye  See 
2:10.  But  the  following  year,  1885, 
Maud  S.  wiped  those  high- water  marks 
all  out  and  placed  2:0%y^  on  the  mon- 
ument erected  to  commemorate  the 
doiugi^  of  the  great  trotters.  Six  years 
after  Maud  S.  was  adorned  with  the 
coronation  robes,  for  the  third  time 
the  world *s  championship  was  won  in 
California,  It  is  better  to  state  that 
the  mark  of  Goldsmith  Maid,  2:16^4, 
was  equaled  by  Occident  at  Sacra- 
mento in  1873;  St,  Julien  won  at  Oak- 
land. 1B79,  and  Sunol  at  Stockton,  189L 


All  these  records  were  made  to 
high  wheels^  and  with  the  advent  of 
the  bike  came  a  wonderful  reduction 
of  the  figures.  The  first  year  of  its 
use,  1892,  Nancy  Hanks  lowered  her 
record  from  2:09  to  2:04;  two  years 
after  Alix  made  the  mile  in  2;0Sj^j 
and  that  was  the  best  until  The  Ab- 
bot, in  the  closing  year  of  the  centuryp 
marked  2:0*^j4\  As  before  statedi 
Dexter  was  a  son  of  Hambletonian; 
St,  Julien*  Jay-Eye-See^  Maud  S,, 
Sunol  and  Naucy  Hanks  were  of  the 
second  generation,  and  The  Abbot 
is  in  the  third.  Paternally,  Alix 
was  in  direct  descent  from  Marabrino 
Chief,  another  branch  of  the  family 
which  descended  from  the  sire  of  Ab- 
dallah. Mambrino  was  a  son  of  im* 
ported  Messenger,  though  there  is  a 
Hambletonian  strain  in  her  genealog- 
ical tree. 

But  the  line  does  not  reign  in  this 
country  alone_  Russia,  Austria,  Ger- 
many»  France,  Italy >  and  in  the  big 
antipodean  colonies^  there  is  no  one 
to  question  their  right  to  the  appella* 
tion  of  tribe  regnant.  It  is  truly  mar- 
velous that  in  so  short  a  period  the 
descendants  of  one  horse,  in  less  than 
half  a  century  —  the  first  of  the  get  of 
Hambletooian  were  foaled  in  1852  — 
should  be  numbered  by  multitudes  at- 
home  and  have  gained  such  great  dis- 
tinction abroad;  and,  above  all,  that 
their  achievements  should  be  on  a  scale 
that  makes  an  endeavor  to  institute 
comparisons  ridiculous.  This  position 
is  recognii^ed  by  every  well-informed 
horseman  in  this  and  foreign  coun- 
tries, but  there  is  a  feature  connected 
with  the  subject  which  is  not  so  gen- 
erally known. 

Nearly  as  wonderful  is  the  part  that 
California  has  played  in  establishing 
the  supremacy  of  the  American  trot- 
ter. It  was  done  on  the  extreme 
western  border  of  the  country,  three 
thousand  miles  from  the  grand  center 
of  tliirty  years  ago  of  the  harness- 
horse  industry.  By  referring  to  the 
championships  held  by  Palo  Alto  alone 
(pubUshed  in  the  May,  ItiOl,  Sunset) 
the  magnitude  of  the  work  accom- 
plished win  be  realized.  To  these  can 
be  added  a  whole  lot  of  pacers  and 
trotters,  California-bred  and  reared, 
with  records  between  2;01>^  and  2:10. 
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Thus  far  I  had  written,  when  the 
wires  brought  the  intelligence  that 
Cresceus  had  dethroned  The  Abbot, 
so  that  the  king  of  a  royal  California 
line  had  a  short  reign.  One-half  of  a 
second  difference  in  the  time  for  a 
mile  may  appear  trivial,  but  when 
that  is  deducted  from  2:03^4  it  means 
a  great  deal.  Cresceus,  too,  is  indirect 
descent  from  Hambletonian,  though 
in  the  fourth  remove,  and  he  has  more 
Mambrino  Chief  blood  than  Hamble- 
tonian. He  has  also  more  of  American 
Star  in  his  composition,  and  the  union 
of  Hambletonian  and  American  Star 
was  considered  the  rosiest  of  all  the 
rosy  crosses  in  fast  harness-horses 
when  Mr.  Corbitt  journeyed  to  Or- 
ange county  to  buy  stallions  for  his 
farm  in  the  suburbs  of  San  Mateo. 

One  of  the  shrewdest  horsemen  of 
that  period,  who  had  raced  on  all  the 
prominent  racecourses  from  New  York 
to  the  Pacific,  from  Galena  to  the 
Gulf,  laid  it  down  ;is  incontrovertible 
that  to  win  races  on  the  turf  the  com- 
bination must  be  Lexington  and  Glen- 
coe,  on  the  track  the  one  mentioned. 
Still  potent  in  the  aristocratic  division 
of  the  equine  race,  though  the  get  of 
later  importations  than  Glencoe  over- 
shadow the  old-timers,  and  in  the 
•harness-horse  contingent,  the  Hamble- 
tonian has  proved  so  prepotent  that  it 
has  "  nicked  "  with  all  kinds  of  blood 
that  had  a  slight  trace  even  of  the  ele- 
ments of  speed. 

Two  stallions  were  bought,  a  four- 
year-old  and  a  yearling,  brothers;  Ir- 
vington  the  elder,  Arthurton  the 
youngster;  not  only  by  Hambletonian 
from  Imogene  by  American  Star,  their 
second  dam  was  by  Abdallah  the 
Third  by  imported  Bellfounder. 

The  elder  brother  proved  to  be 
nearly  valueless;  the  younger  had 
several  **in  the  list,'*  and  many  of  his 
mares  proved  valuable,  one  of  them 
being  the  dam  of  Lesa  Wilkes,  2:09. 

But  Mr.  Corbitt  had  to  learn  the 
greater  part  of  the  knowledge  which 
is  necessary  to  make  a  success  of  the 
pursuit  of  breeding  fast  horses  and 
giving  the  progeny  the  proper  educa- 
tion. His  mares  were  not  of  a  good 
class;  the  training  was  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  best  methods.  His 
second  eastern  trip  was  to  Kentucky. 


He  bought  two  stallions,  Guy  Wilkes 
by  George  Wilkes,  his  dam  by  Mam- 
brino Patchen,  grandam  by  American 
Star;  Hambletonian  and  Star  rein- 
forced by  Mambrino  Chief.  The  other 
was  a  son  of  Almont.  He  secured  a 
better  class  of  mares,  and  a  trainer 
and  driver  who  was  in  the  front  rank 
of  the  business. 

Successful  on  all  the  main  eastern 
tracks,  Mr.  Corbitt's  stable  was  not 
second  to  the  best  of  the  famous 
"strings"  he  contended  against.  In 
addition  to  several  victorious  cam- 
paigns in  the  east  and  honors  at  home, 
his  San  Mateo-bred  colt.  Sable  Wilkes, 
won  the  three-year-old  championship 
in  18H7,  by  trotting  on  the  Bay  Dis- 
trict track  in  2:18.  Previous  to  that 
the  mark  was  2:19 J^,  Hinda  Rose,  in 
1H83,  and  Patron,  in  1885,  making  the 
same  record.  Sable  Wilkes  was  the 
sire  of  Freedom,  the  first  yearling  to 
beat  2:30,  trotting  on  the  Napa  track 
in  2:29-)^  in  1890. 

There  is  one  test  of  the  quality  of 
the  stock  bred  on  the  San  Mateo 
Stock  Farm  which,  if  brief,  is  con- 
clusive. Eight  stallions  have  each 
begotten  three  trotters  with  records 
of  2:10  or  better.  Given  rank  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  aggregate  records 
of  the  three.  Chimes  has  the  first 
place,  the  figures  being  6:17>^,  the 
average  2:05.83.  Mambrino  King  is 
second,  aggregate  6:24,  average  2:08; 
Electioneer  third,  aggregate  6:24^, 
average  2:0Hi/^;  and  Guy  Wilkes  is 
fourth,  aggregate  6:25  ^4^,  average 
2:08.41.  Such greatstallionsas Alcyone, 
Young  Jim,  Milton  and  Pilot  Medium 
being  behind  Guy  Wilkes  in  a  race 
which  only  real  champions  can  take 
part  in  is  a  full  measure  of  glory. 

But  so  far  I  have  not  presented  a 
single  argument  which  so  thoroughly 
sustains  the  position  taken,  viz.,  the 
superior  advantages  which  California 
presents  for  breeding  and  rearing  fast 
trotters,  as  this  table  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  "Kentucky  Stock  Farm" 
of  late  date.  The  dux  of  the  class. 
Chimes,  was  bred  in  California,  and  the 
third  and  fourth  got  every  one  of  their 
fastest  offspring  in  California.  The 
last-named  is  the  best  test.  In  fact. 
Electioneer  is  entitled  to  the  first  place, 
as  tw^o  of  his  three  performers,  Sunol 
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2:08X  and  Palo  Alto  2:08^,  were 
handicapped  with  high  wheels,  and 
no  further  proof  is  needed  of  that 
being  sufficient  to  nearly  *' weight 
them  out  of  the  race."  There  were 
never  but  two  animals  capable  of 
beating  2:10,  outside  of  the  Califor- 
nians,  when  thus  rigged. 

Mr.  Alvinza  Hay  ward  antedates  Mr. 
Corbitt  in  the  purchase  of  high-priced 
trotting  stock,  though  his  breeding 
establishment  was  not  on  a  scale  to 
attract  attention,  and  what  he  did  was 
so  quietly  performed  that  even  few 
Californians  of  the  present  time  are 
aware  that  he  had  brood  mares  and 
boxes  and  paddocks,  and  the  very  best 
training  track  I  ever  saw.  Forty-two 
thousand  dollars  for  two  mares,  in 
1873,  was  a  huge  price  and  evidence 
that  he  wanted  the  best.  One  mare 
had  a  record  of  2:26)4^,  and  the  other 
2:29^.  From  the  slowest  of  these 
mares.  Harvest  Queen,  Mr.  Hayward 
bred  May  Boy,  which  got  a  record  of 
2:23^.  His  great  success,  however, 
was  from  vStamboul  and  mares  bred  in 
San  Mateo  county,  Ellert  2:11. 

The  grounds  adjoining  Mr.  Hay- 
ward's  residence  at  San  Mateo  are, 
without  hyperbole,  superb.  Nature, 
the  grandest  of  all  landscape  artists, 
planned  and  planted,  and  it  was  an 
easy  task  to  put  in  the  minor  details, 
add  shrubbery  and  flowers  and  supply 
moisture.  When  the  rains  cease,  the 
climate  keeps  a  perennial  bloom  on 
the  flowers  and  the  deepest  emerald 
hue  on  the  grasses. 

The  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Mateo 
is  admirably  adapted  for  racecourses 
and  trotting  tracks.  Mr.  Hayward's 
is  a  mile  course;  the  shape,  two 
stretches,  straight,  of  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  each,  connected  by  semicircles. 
This  has  been  called  ''the  regulation," 
and,  whenever  the  ground  is  favor- 
able, is  the  one  which  is  generally 
adopted.  The  track  is  protected  on 
three  sides  by  trees  and  a  dense  un- 
dergrowth, the  opening  being  to  the 
southward,  so  that  while  the  prevail- 
ing winds  are  cut  off,  there  is  the  viv- 
ifying sunshine  to  inspire  the  horses 
with  the  will  to  do  and  the  capacity 
to  perform. 

There  is  one  notable  instance  of  the 
value  of    Mr.    Hayward's    place   as  a 


training  ground.  The  good  roads  in 
its  vicinity  must  be  given  a  share  of 
the  praise,  as  both  track  and  roads 
were  factors  in  converting  St.  Julien 
from  being  wayward  and  quite  trouble- 
some to  control  in  races,  to  such  stead- 
iness as  to  win  the  trotting  champion- 
ship of  the  world  and  defeat  the  best 
horses  of  the  time.  That  a  nervous 
horse  would  benefit  by  the  change 
from  a  public  track  to  one  that  was 
free  from  the  noise  and  the  turmoil, 
the  troubles  and  the  tribulations 
which  abound  where  many  horses 
and  their  attendants  congregate,  is  a 
well-founded  expectation,  and  that 
some  of  the  highly-bred  members  of 
the  family  enjoy  pleasant  surround- 
ings, and  even  an  appreciation  of 
beautiful  scenery,  cannot  be  authori- 
tatively gainsaid. 

I  made  several  trips  to  San  Mateo 
when  Mr.  Hickok  was  educating  St. 
Julien  and  changing  his  manners  from 
decidedly  bad  to  the  pink  of  deport- 
ment—  a  paragon  of  good  behavior. 
It  did  not  require  close  observation  to 
see  the  exercise  was  relished  by  the 
active  partner  in  the  play. 

There  were  deer  in  a  park  on  the 
inside  of  the  track,  and,  in  response 
to  their  gambols,  there  would  be  a 
toss  of  the  head  from  the  horse,  a 
whisk  of  the  tail  and  an  acceleration 
of  speed;  never  a  tendency  to  the 
wild  breaks  he  formerly  indulged  in. 
He  was  hearty  and  happy,  with  not  a 
thought  of  doing  aught  to  thwart  the 
wishes  of  his  mentor. 

Then  came  the  cooling-out  between 
the  heats.  In  place  of  the  close  box 
and  the  walk  among  heaps  of  the 
offal  of  the  stable,  the  horse  was  in  a 
temple  adorned  with  gothic  arches, 
formed  by  the  interlocking  branches 
of  huge  trees;  a  thick  carpet  of  grass, 
in  which  the  hoofs  sank,  relieving  the 
tension  of  muscles  strained  to  their 
utmost  by  the  work  which  had  just 
been  finished.  Above  all,  in  place  of 
an  atmosphere  tainted  with  foul  va- 
pors, there  was  the  clear  air  of  a  San 
Mateo  winter  time,  perfumed  with  the 
fragrance  of  myriads  of  flowers. 

Mr.  Walter  'S.  Hobart,  Sr ,  pur- 
chased Hambletonian  Stock  Farm. 
He  bought  Stamboul  from  Mr.  L.  J. 
Rose,  paying  $50,000  for  that  son  of 
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Sultan  and  Fleetwing,  He  sent  an 
agent  to  Kentucky,  the  orders  being 
**  buy  the  best/'  Among  others,  the 
dam  of  Nancy  Hanks  was  purchased; 
but  the  shortest  and  best  way  to  show 
the  class  of  stock  which  occupied  the 
quarters  of  Whipple's  Hambletonian» 
Specolation,  Lady  Blauchard,  Harvest 
Queen  and  others  of  the  old-timers,  is 
the  auction  sale  in  New  York  after 
the  death  of  Mr.  Hol>art,  December  20, 
1892.  Mr.  E.  H.  Harriman  bought  Stam- 
boul  for  $41, WO,  and  that  the  sale  was 
afiFected  by  the  efforts  of  the  sup- 
porters of  Kremlin  to  invalidate  the 
time  made  by  Stamboul  at  Stockton  is 
beyond  all  reasonable  doubt.  At  all 
events,  Mr.  Harriman  refused  an  ad- 
vance of  $5000  over  the  price  he 
paid,  and  while  the  falling  off  in  the 
amount  which  Mr*  Hobart  paid  can  be 
accounted  for  on  the  difference  f>e- 
tween  a  forced  sale  and  one  in  which 
the  seller  has  the  option  to  take  or 
refuse,  the  doubts  cast  on  the  validit}^ 
of  the  time  which  made  Stamboul  the 
champion  had  a  tendency  to  check  the 
enthusiasm  of  purchasers. 

When  Stamboul 's  record  was  2:08 


and  Kremlin's  2:07^,  there  was  not  a 
word  of  disapproval  of  methods  or 
questioning  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
time.  When  the  California n  shaded 
the  time  of  the  Kentucky-bred  stal- 
lion and  2:0734  had  to  give  way  to 
2:07 f-t  then  there  was  a  tumult.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  exciting  contests 
ever  known  between  fast  trotters^  and 
its  singolarity  heightened  the  inter- 
est. Kremlin  was  taken  to  Nashville, 
Tenn.  The  track  was  one  of  the 
fastest  in  the  country,  on  which  Di- 
rectum made  2:05 14'  when  a  four-year- 
old,  in  1893,  the  fastest  record  for  a 
stallion  until  Cresceus  made  2:05,  a 
short  time  ago,  in  a  race  at  Detroit. 
Stamboul  was  shipped  to  Stockton, 
and  thus  the  battles  were  fought  on 
grounds  many  thousands  of  miles 
apart.  Stamboul  belonged  to  the  Ho- 
bart estate  when  he  was  engaged  in 
this  memorable  duel,  but,  inasmuch  as 
he  was  a  product  of  Sunny  Slope,  his 
history  will  be  more  appropriate  in 
connection  with  that  famous  estab- 
lishment than  with  the  period  when 
he  was  domiciled  in  San  Mateo 
county. 
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Sixty-six  horses  were  sold  by  the 
Hobart  executors  at  the  New  York 
sale.  The  aggregate  was  $207,780,  an 
average  of  $3146.  Seven  of  the  brood 
mares  brought  over  $50,000;  the 
youngsters  bred  on  the  farm  brought 
good  prices,  five  by  Stamboul  —  three 
weanlings,  one  yearling  and  one  two- 
year-old —  bringing  $8700. 

Great  sales  of  San  Mateo  county 
horses  have  not  been  restricted  to  the 
two  mentioned  in  this  article.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1893,  Mr.  Corbitt  sent  sixty-nine 
to  New  York,  which  >vere  sold  at  auc- 
tion and  aggregated  $105,510.  Twenty- 
four  of  them,  all  bred  on  the  San 
Mateo  Stock  Farm,  brought  $84,650, 
an  average  of  $3520. 

Lands  along  the  line  of  the  railway 
in  San  Mateo  county  are  now  too 
highly  valued  for  any  people,  outside 
of  those  who  can  be  rated  as  wealthy, 
to  use  for  breeding  horses,  but  there 
are  just  as  good  locations  within  a 
handy  distance  of  San  Francisco 
which  are  available  at  a  moderate 
price.  Mr.  W.  O'B.  MacDonough  has  a 
cosy  farm  among  the  foothills,  not  far 
from  the  horse  department  of  Palo 
Alto,  and  there  is  located  the  horse 
which  had  the  distinction  of  being  the 
highest  -  priced  horse  in  the  world 
($150,000)  till  his  grandson.  Flying 
Fox,  outsold  "the  horse  of  the  cen- 
tury," Ormonde.  Were  all  the  ex- 
penses figured  up,  however,  the  San 
Mateo  county  stallion  would  gain  the 
verdict.  He  was  bought  in  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic,  taken  from  there  to 
England,  and  from  England  to  his 
home. 

I  have  purposely  omitted  here  the 
racehorses  bred  and  the  thorough- 
bred department  at  Palo  Alto  (treated 
in  a  previous  article),  and  likewise 
those  of  San  Mateo  county,  as  the 
intention  here  is  to  show,  first,  what 
California  has  done,  and  can  do,  in  the 
line  of  producing  fast  harness-horses. 
Great  as  the  exhibit  will  be  when 
completed,  the  other  grand  division  of 
the  equine  tribe  will  not  be  behind- 
hand in  offering  testimonials  to  the 
value  of  climate,  soil,  etc.,  when  the 
most  severe  test  known  to  prove  the 
possession  of  high  speed  and  endur- 
ance is  applied,  viz.,  to  run  fast  over  a 
distance  from  one  mile  to  four  miles. 


Before  I  saw  California  I  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  San  Mateo 
county  had  superior  advantages  for 
the  breeding  of  horses.  One  source 
of  information  was  a  book  bought  in 
Chicago  in  1870.  The  title,  "The 
Natural  Wealth  of  California,"  by 
Titus  Fey  Cronise,  published  in  San 
Francisco  and  New  York  in  1868.  It 
is  a  large  octavo  of  693  pages,  "  De- 
tailed description  of  each  county " 
being  prominent  on  the  title  page. 
The  part  that  interested  me  the  most 
deeply  was  the  following  paragraph: 

The  Canada  del  Reymundo,  situated  nearly 
in  the  center  of  the  county  (San  Mateo),  en- 
closed between  lofty  mountains,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  places  in  the  Coast  range. 
About  six  miles  in  len^h,  by  about  two 
miles  wide,  the  surrounding  mountains  cov- 
ered nearly  to  their  summits  with  live  oak, 
madrona,  bay,  laurel,  maple  and  young  red- 
wood; the  lower  hills  with  buckeye,  elder, 
willow  and  alder;  every  level  spot  a  grain 
field,  garden,  orchard  or  grassy  meadow,  with 
cottages  peering  out  of  nooks  and  corners; 
while  the  running  water  from  numerous 
springs,  and  the  music  of  swarms  of  birds 
that  nestle  in  the  thick  underbrush,  all  com- 
bine to  form  a  scene  so  secluded  and  pe- 
culiarly rural  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
conceive  anything  more  in  contrast  with  the 
dust  and  turmoil  of  San  Francisco,  only  two 
hours'  ride  distant.  The  whole  of  this 
charming  glen  was  included  in  a  grant  made 
by  the  Mexican  government  to  John  Cop- 
pinger,  one  of  the  early  settlers;  but  it  has 
since  been  subdivided  among  a  number  of 
persons,  and  now  forms  one  of  the  most 
important  farming  and  stock-raising  districts 
in  the  county. 

What  a  grand  horse-breeding  farm 
this  Canada  would  be!  Or,  better  still, 
7680  acres  would  afford  scope  enough 
for  several  of  good  size,  and  there  is  a 
great  advantage  in  being  one  of  a 
colony,  all  engaged  in  a  similar  pur- 
suit. Quoting  from  the  same  book: 
"San  Andreas  valley,  near  the  head- 
waters of  the  San  Mateo  creek,  which 
gives  name  to  the  county,  is  a  similar, 
but  somewhat  smaller  valley." 

Every  mile  of  the  country  which 
lies  between  San  Francisco  and  Santa 
Clara  counties,  along  the  line  of  the 
railway,  is  well  known.  A  few  tour- 
ists have  journeyed  to  Pescadero,  at- 
tracted by  the  beach  which  has  been 
so  prolific  in  pebbles,  moss  agates  and 
shells,  and  the  beautiful  scenery.  But 
otherwise  a  great  part  of  San  Mateo 
county  is  practically  an  undiscovered 
country. 
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When  I  read  that  brief  account  of 
Canada  del  Reymundo  I  resolved  that 
when  I  did  get  to  California  one  of 
the  first  excursions  would  be  to  that 
ideal  location  for  breeding  fine  horses. 

As  stated  in  a  previous  paper,  my 
first  trip  was  down  the  west  shore  of 
the  bay,  in  company  with  Mr.  Charles 
R.  Peters.  We  lunched  with  Mr. 
Scales,  drove  through  Menlo  Park, 
visiting  Mr.  Latham's  place,  took  the 
evening  train  to  San  Jose,  and  the 
next  morning  a  carriage  to  the  old 
Mission  San  Jose.  I  saw  enough  to 
convince  me  that  it  was  not  necessary 
to  cross  mountains  to  get  an  ideal 
horse-breeding  farm  near  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  to  one  who  had  lived  on 
**the  ridge,"  near  Riverside  —  an  ele- 
vation of  eighteen  feet  above  high- 
water  mark  in  I^ake  Michigan  —  for 
four  years,  the  mountains  which  were 
between  Menlo  Park  and  Reymundo 
were  a  formidable  barrier.  And  I 
must  further  admit  that,  strong  as  the 
impression  was  at  the  time  of  first 
reading,  the  stock  farms  I  did  visit, 
from  Vina  to  Los  Angeles,  had  so  far 
overshadowed  the  one  I  had  con- 
structed after  the  model  of  "castles  in 
Spain,"  that  it  had  vanished,  until 
accidentally  recalled  a  short  time  ago. 

There  is  so  much  to  be  seen  that  is 
easy  of  access  in  California,  that  places 
which  are  only  a  little  out  of  the  way 
are  passed  by.  But  the  time  is  surely 
coming  when  such  locations  as  the 
one  described,  and  probably  many 
others  nestling  among  the  mountains 
of  San  Mateo  county,  will  be  eagerly 
sought. 

Contiguity  to  San  Francisco  is  a 
great  point  in  favor  of  the  county 
which  occupies  so  much  of  the  penin- 
sula that  separates  bay  from  ocean  to 
the  south  of  the  Golden  Gate.  When 
the  towns  and  villages  are  almost  con- 
tinuous, and  grand  villas  and  stately 
residences  are  numbered  by  hundreds 
between  San  Francisco  and  Palo  Alto, 
then  the  land  of  mountains  and  small 
valleys  will  be  the  horse-breeding  re- 
gion, the  birthplace  of  great  race- 
horses. 

There  is  not  the  least  hazard  in  as- 
serting that  in  no  section  of  the  United 
States  —  or  in  this  hemisphere,  in  fact 
—  where  an   Englishman  of  sporting 


proclivities  would  feel  so  much  at 
home  as  in  San  Mateo  county.  This 
section  is  nearly  a  counterpart  of  the 
most  favored  parts  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, saving  that  in  place  of  baronial 
halls  and  castles,  built  centuries  ago, 
there  are  palatial  residences  of  later 
date. 

But  the  oaks  are  old,  and  in  the 
early  springtime,  when  there  is  a  thick 
carpeting,  green  as  "  emerant  lea,"  of 
the  native  grasses,  with  radiant  inter- 
vals of  native  flowers,  the  country  is 
park-like,  with  the  advantage  of  the 
harmony  which  characterizes  good 
Mother  Nature's  handiwork. 

Here  is  a  quotation  from  a  book  of 
half  a  century  or  more  ago,  "The 
English  at  Home": 

Riiglaud  produces  three  objects  which  are 
met  with  everywhere,  but  which  in  this 
island  are  remarkable  for  their  marvelous 
beauty  —  the  women,  the  trees  and  the 
horses.  Moreover,  every  place  which  raises 
a  race  of  horses  worthy  of  admiration  is  also 
peopled  by  pretty  women.  What  is  the  cause 
of  the  coincidence  is  not  easy  to  say;  but  this 
strange  correlation  is  not  the  less  real. 
Georgia  rears  the  best  horses  of  the  Hast. 
The  plains  of  La  Camerque,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Aries,  famous  for  its  lovely  girls, 
preserves  the  blood  of  the  Moorish  coursers 
in  a  state  of  nature.  The  Andalusian  maid 
attains  her  perfection  of  form  by  the  side  of 
the  most  symmetrical  steeds  of  the  Penin- 
sula. At  Mecklenburg  you  behold  the  purest 
blood  of  Germany,  and  when  a  phalanx  of 
Amazons  gallops  along  the  avenues  of  the 
London  parks,  the  dazzled  eye  cannot  fix 
itself  with  indifference  either  on  the  ecuyere 
or  the  animal  on  which  she  is  mounted.  Let 
a  young  girl  draw  up  her  horse  under  a  lofty 
tree,  and  you  will  contemplate,  grouped  in  a 
single  picture,  the  three  marvels  of  England. 

Now,  I  will  engage,  under  a  heavy 
penalty  in  case  of  failure,  to  equal, 
and,  in  two  respects  —  in  women  and 
trees — to  surpass  the  English  mar- 
vels, and  that  without  going  out  of 
San  Mateo  county. 

In  a  previous  paper  the  unbounded 
hospitality  and  universal  kindliness  of 
the  early  white  inhabitants  of  Cali- 
fornia were  ascribed  in  part  to  the 
climate.  When  both  physical  and 
mental  faculties  and  nerve  force  are 
so  conspicuous  in  California  horses, 
the  soil  and  surroundings  which  have 
brought  equine  perfection  cannot  fail 
to  influence,  in  the  same  way,  the 
human  family;  and  it  is  not  a  **strange 
correlation,"    that    where    the    finest 
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horses  are  reared  women  should  show 
the  same  evidences  of  high  breeding. 

The  "  correlation  "  will  hold  good  in 
Uncle  Sam's  dominions.  The  best 
horses  of  the  olden  times  were  found 
in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  there, 
too,  the  stateliest  matrons  and  loveliest 
damsels. 

Kentucky  became  renowned  as  *'  the 
racehorse  region  *'  and  the  belles  of 
the  "blue-grass  country'*  held  undis- 
puted sway.  I  repeated  the  last  sen- 
tence of  the  above  quotation  to  a 
Kentuckian,  remarking  that  the  Ken- 
tucky trees  had  been  part  of  such 
dense  forests  that  they  could  not  be 
compared  to  the  English  oaks,  **  with 
their  hundred  arms  so  strong." 
"Well,"  he  answered,  "far  better  than 
trees,  Kaintucky  agin  the  world,  for 
women,  horses  and  whiskey." 

Before  these  papers  come  to  a  close 
I  hope  to  present  pictures  of  trees 
which  will  sustain  the  claim  that 
there  are  no  finer  in  any  of  the  royal 
or  ducal  parks  of  England;  those  of 
horses  will  also  establish  that  part  of 
the  simile,  and  while  the  most  skillful 
of  photographers  will  fail  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  beauty  of  California  girls, 
a  stroll  through  the  main  streets  of 
San  Francisco  in  the  early  evening 
time,  or  a  few  trips  on  the  ferry  boats, 
will  convince  the  most  skeptical  that 
the  main  "  marvel  "  also  exists. 

The  native  daughter,  seated  on  a  Cal- 
ifornia-reared thoroughbred,  whether 
"drawn  up"  under  a  California  oak 
or  galloping  after  the  San  Mateo 
county  fox  hounds,  makes  a  picture 
on  which  "  all  the  world  might  dote." 

Then  our  visiting  Englishman  can 
listen  to  the  sweet  melody  of  a  pack 
of  hounds: 

The  horn  sonorous  calls,  the  pack  awaked, 
Their  matin's   chant,   nor   brook   they   long 

delay. 
My  courser  hears  their  voice;  see,  there,  with 

ears 
And  tail  erect,  neighing  he  paws  the  ground; 
Fierce  rapture  kindles  in  his  reddening  eyes, 
And  boils  in  every  vein.     *     *     * 

*     *     *     Delightful  scene! 
Where  all  around  is  gay;  men,  horses,  dogs; 
And  in  each  smiling  countenance  appears 
Fresh  blooming  health,  and  universal  joy. 


It  may  be  a  drag-hunt,  but  warm 
votaries  of  the  chase  take  kindly  to 
the  substitute  of  the  bag  of  aniseed 
for  the  foot-scent  of  reynard,  though 
there  are  coyotes  in  the  foothills,  and 
these  "gaunt  and  hungry  wolves"  can 
set  a  pace  which  would  startle  "the 
first  man  across  Leicestershire." 

Polo,  golf,  and  the  racecourse  on 
which  San  Mateo  thoroughbreds  strive 
for  victory  present  a  variety  of  attrac- 
tions, and  while  an  American  hippo- 
drome has  little  resemblance  to  New- 
market heath,  it  is  a  pleasant  pastime 
to  watch  the  morning  exercise  of  the 
youngsters  as  they  are  prepared  for 
the  races  at  Tanforan,  Ingleside  and 
Emeryville. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  chain  of 
mountains  are  well-stocked  trout 
streams;  there  are  deer  in  the  forests 
and  smaller  game  in  profusion.  There 
is  a  coursing  park  within  a  few  miles 
of  Burlingame,  and  if  a  follower  of  the 
"  leash,"  there  are  plenty  of  hares  to 
justify  keeping  a  few  greyhounds. 

Everything  is  decidedly  English  in 
Burlingame  and  its  immediate  neigh- 
borhood. Horses  anglicized,  drags, 
traps,  harness,  saddles  of  English 
manufacture;  the  prevailing  garb  the 
handiwork  of  the  best  London  tailors, 
and  graduates  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge are  here  to  recount  the  glories, 
to  tell  the  tales  of  college  life,  and  pay 
glowing  tributes,  in  the  best  English 
vernacular,  to  these  great  universities. 
There  are  some  titles,  too.  Prince, 
barons  and  counts  are  residents  and 
frequent  visitors,  and  their  sense  of 
propriety  is  not  shocked  by  the  trans- 
formation of  duke,  marquis,  earl,  lord 
and  knight  into  a  plain  "mister." 

Note  —  There  have  been  great  changes 
since  the  above  was  in  type.  Cresceus  has 
loweted  the  trotting  record  to  2:02 »^,  and  our 
California  horses,  Eleata,  Rowellan,  Dolly 
Dillon,  Toggles  and  several  others  have 
received  favor  on  eastern  tracks.  Until  the 
season  comes  to  an  end,  what  may  be  the 
luck  today  will  be  wiped  out  on  the  morrow. 
But  one  thing  is  already  assured,  viz.,  that 
California  blood  has  sustained  its  prestige  in 
this  oj)cning  year  of  the  new  century,  gain- 
ing many  victories  at  the  grand  circuit 
meetings. 


Sofi^  of  tHe  S.  P» 

DEDICATED   TO    THU    SOUTHERN    PACIFIC    COMPANY, 

Sy  DorotKe&  Dimond. 

Strange  proverb,  this,  nor  may  I  tell 

At  oace  my  Secret  parable: 

But  come  J  Sad   Pilgrim,  Sore  perplexed, 

Whose  feet  the  world's  rough  ways  have  vexed; 

OtL  these  Smooth  Parallels  forget 

The  noise  and  dust,  the  jar  and  fret, 

(Which  late  thy  soul  must  needs  endure) 

la  joy  of  travel  Simon  Pure* 

The  Sitigiog  prelude  of  the  wheels 
Almost  at  once  my  thought  reveals: 
Swift  progress,  this,  while  you  and  I 
As  though  on  Sweeping  Pinions  fly. 
The  Scenic  Pageant  flees  amain; 
Sheer  palisade,  and  Sunny  plain: 
S^uded  Passes^  Snowy  peaks, 
And  coverts  the  Shy  Partridge  seeks. 
The  Streamlet's  Purl;    the  Sedgy  Pool, 
Where  the  Sleek  Pike  and  trout  lie  cool; 
The  Stately  Palm  and  Somber  Pine, 
And  Shimmering  Pampas  range  in  line. 

The  Swarming  Pueblo  backward  flies; 

Suburban  Palaces  arise; 

Wide-Stretching  Plains  where  graze  the  klne» 

Or  Shaggy-pelted  flocks  recline; 

Serene  Pomona's  fruitful  aisles; 

And  cloistered  walls  of  Sacred  Piles, 

Where  Spanish  Padres  sought  of  old 

Their  Savage  Proselytes  to  hold; 

And  then  the  Salt  Pacific  wave. 

And  the  great  city's  Swarming  Pave. 


Now,  thou  hast  read  my  quaint  device* 
Th^  traveler's  Seventh  Paradise! 
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Come,  Souls  Perturbed,  who  Sigh  Perforce, 
Through  your  Sad  Planetary  course, 
O'er  Soulless  Pomp,  the  Starched  Parade; 
The  Stifling  Press  of  toil  and  trade; 
And  sit.  Sans  Peur,  et  sans  reproche, 
Within  this  Special  Palace  coach. 
Leave  Social  Pride,  State  Politics, 
And  the  Exchange's  quirks  and  tricks; 
And  dream,  Armenians,  Calvinists, 
That  ye  are  Simple  Pantheists; 
Forsake  Shop,  Pulpit,  street  and  desk. 
For  the  Sublimely  Picturesque, 
Which,  Soothing  Pride,  Subduing  Pain, 
Makes  the  Sick  Pulses  bound  again. 

O  may  a  Smiling  Providence, 
Which  shapes  our  journeys  and  events, 
On  such  a  *'  Limited  '*  first  class. 
Vouchsafe  for  us  a  Season  Pass; 
Sleek  Pocket-books,  Stout  Portmanteaux, 
Views  whose  Sublime  Perspective  glows; 
A  few  Selected  Passengers, 
Safe  Partners  of  our  rolling  years; 
Such  Savory  Plenty  on  our  cloth; 
Soft  Pillows  for  our  hours  of  sloth; 
'*Sky  Pilots*'  for  our  engineers; 
Conductors,  Sage  Philosophers; 
Our  superintendent,  Splendid  Pluck; 
Our  Sleepless  President,  **Good  Luck!" 

And  when.  Soft  Pulsing  in  the  west, 
The  low  Sun  Points  the  way  to  rest. 
Across  that  last  fair  Shining  Plain 
Which  borders  the  eternal  main; 
Hre  yet  our  Shadowy  Porter  spreads 
The  last  berth  for  our  nodding  heads, 
>ray  we,  as  now,  in  Sabbath  Peace, 
While  dust,  and  noise,  and  friction  cease, 
Care  left  behind,  and  grief,  and  wrath. 
Glide  smoothly  down  our  Sunset  Path. 


No  timepiece  yet  constructed  by 
man  will  keep  with  true  time 
for  any  lengthened  period,  but 
requires  constant  care  and  correcting. 
The  only  unerring  one  is  the  '* clock 
of  the  heavens/*  and  we  are  obliged 
to  make  fref|uent  comparisons  with  it 
if  we  would  keep  our  erratic  ones 
right.  This  is  done  by  observing  the 
passage  of  any  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
across  our  meridian^  caused  by  the 
revolution  of  our  earth  on  its  axis 
every  twenty -four  hours.  This  me- 
ridian is  an  imaginary  line  running 
north  and  south  and  passing  directly 
overhead. 

The  apparatus  necessary  to  take 
this  observation  is  a  transit  instru- 
ment and  a  recording  chronograph. 
A  transit  instrument  consists  of  a  tele- 
scope mounted  on  it  axis  so  as  to 
swing  in  the  meridian  and  fitted  with 
circles  for  altitude.  The  field  at  the 
eye-end  has  twelve  parallel  lines  ruled 
on  it,  the  center  one  of  which  repre- 
sents the  meridian,  and  time  is  taken 
by  observing  the  passage  of  the  image 
of  a  star  across  these  lines.  The  chro- 
nograph, which  gives  a  visible  record 
of  the  observation*  consists  of  a  cylin- 
der about  eight  inches  in  diameter  and 
about  fourteen  inches  in  length,  and 
suitable  mechanism  is  arranged  so  as 
to  cause  it  to  make  a  revolution  in 
approximately  one    minute*    On    this 


cylinder  is  fastened  a  sheet  of  paper 
which  entirely  covers  it,  and  in  contact 
with  this  sheet  is  a  glass  fountain  pen, 
which  causes  a  spiral  line  to  be  made 
on  the  paper  w4ien  the  chronograph 
is  set  in  motion.  This  pen  is  mounted 
in  such  a  way  so  th^t  an  electro  mag- 
net will  cause  it  to  make  a  slight  oscil- 
lation which  causes  a  jog  in  this  line 
when  a  break  is  made  in  the  current, 
and  when  it  is  switched  into  the  break 
circuit  of  a  clock  beating  seconds  the 
distance  between  these  jogs  in  the 
line  will  represent  seconds  of  time. 
Now  the  observer  at  the  transit  instru- 
ment has,  in  his  hand,  an  electric  key, 
which,  when  closed,  causes  an  addi- 
tional jog  in  this  line  on  the  chrono- 
graph sheet;  so  it  follows  that  if  he 
closes  this  key  on  the  instant  of  the 
passage  of  the  star  image  across  a  line 
in  the  field  of  the  transit  instrument, 
a  record  of  the  second  and  part  of 
a  second  when  this  occurred  will  be 
made  on  the  sheet  by  the  extra  jog  in 
this  line.  A  complete  observation  is 
made  by  recording  the  passage  across 
each  of  the  five  lines,  and  taking  the 
mean  of  the  five  which  gives*  very 
exactly,  the  time  of  the  transit  across 
the  center  one  or  meridian. 

If  a  transit  or  passage  of  the  sun  is 
observed  we  get  apparent  solar  time, 
to  which  a  correction  of  varying 
amount    for  every  day  in    the   year. 
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called  the  equation  of  time,  is  applied, 
and,  when  so  corrected,  we  have  mean 
solar  time,  which  we  use  in  our  daily 
lives.     It  is  divided  into  two  parts  of 
twelve  hours  each, commencing  at  noon 
and  midnight,   which   are  designated 
by  the  abbreviations  a.  m.  and    p.  m. 
If  a  so-called   "  fixed  star "   is   ob- 
served, we  obtain  sidereal  or  star  time, 
and  this,  when  com- 
pared    with     a     si- 
dereal    clock,    will 
require    no    further 
correction.    This 
clock   will   gain  on 
mean     solar    lime 
about  three  minutes 
and  fifty-sis  seconds 
daily,  or  one  whole 
day    in     the     year. 
This  difference    is 
caused  by  the  pas- 
sage   of    our    earth 
around  the  sun. 

Sidereal  time  is 
used  in  all  astronom- 
ical observatories. 
It  has  the  twenty- 
four-hour  system 
and  clock  dial  num- 
bered from  one  to 
twenty- four,  from 
midnight  to  mid- 
night.    At  the  Lick 


FKRRY  DEPOT  TOWKK  AT  THE  FOOT  OF  MARKET  STKEKT,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 
FROM  WHICH  THE  TIME-BALL  DROPS  DAILY  AT  NOON 


Observatory,  on  Mount  Hamilton, 
Cal.,  where  they  have  a  number  of 
the  very  finest  timepieces,  there  is 
only  one  running  on  any  other  time, 
and  it  is  used  to  send  the  standard 
time  signal  automatically  from  the  ob- 
servatory daily  at  noon.  This  clock 
is  fitted  with  an  electric  break-circuit 
attachment,  and  it  is  switched  into 
the  telegraph  system  of  the  rail- 
roads at  two  minutes  before  twelve 
o*clock  every  day,  Sundays  and  hol- 
idays excepted,  and  gives  a  beat 
every  two  seconds  on  every  tele- 
graphic sounder  connected  with  it  for 
these  two  minutes,  omitting  the  last 
five  seconds  of  the  fifty-ninth  minute 
and  the  last  ten  seconds  of  the  sixtieth 
minute,  and  the  first  beat  after  the 
ten-second  stop  is  exact  noon.  Of 
course,  this  clock  has  to  be  exactly 
right  every  day  when  the  time  is  sent. 
This  is  effected  by  comparing  it  with 
the  standard  sidereal  clock  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon  and  finding  its 
error,  and  a  correction  is  then  applied 
which  will  make  the  necessary  change 
in  the  following  two  hours.  For  in- 
stance, if  it  is  found  to  be  three- 
tenths  of  one  second  slow  this  cor- 
rection will  make  it  gain  three-tenths 
of  one  second  in  two  hours,  thus 
having  it  exactly  right  when  the  time 
is  sent. 

Standard   time  is  also  sent  in  this 
way   from   the   Government    Observ- 
atory at  Mare  Island,  Cal.,  daily  to  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  office  and 
the  Hydrographic  office  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  time-ball  on  the  tower 
of  the  Ferry  building,  at  the  foot  of 
Market     street,     San     Francisco,     is 
dropped  daily  at  noon  from  the  same 
place.     Time  is  taken  on  the  in- 
stant when  the  ball  commences 
to  drop. 

Standard  time,  which  is  now 
in  use  in  this  country,  is  an 
arrangement  of  mean  solar  time 
which  makes  it  uniform  over  cer- 
tain areas  and  takes  the  place  of 
exact  local  time.  The  American 
continent  is  divided  into  four 
zones  of  fifteen  degrees  of  longi- 
tude each,  or  one  hour  in  time, 
and  the  time  between  each  is 
arranged  for  its  own  standard 
meridian.     Pacific  time  has  the 
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120th  meridian  as  a  standard,  and 
local  time  at  San  Francisco  is  nine 
minutes  and  fifty-nine  seconds  slow  of 
standard  time,  while  at  Calaveras,  Cal., 
for  instance,  local  and  standard  time 
would  agree,  that  place  being  on  the 
120th  meridian.  In  consequence  of 
this  arrangement  of  time  a  person's 
watch,  when  traveling  east,  will  be 
found  to  be  exactly  one  hour  slower 
at  every  point  of  change,  the 
minutes  and  seconds  remain- 
ing correct. 

This  arrangement  of  the 
time  was  brought  about  by 
the  necessity  for  the  simplifi- 
cation of  the  time-tables  of 
the  railroads,  in  consequence 
of  so  many  of  them  running 
on  their  own  local  time,  and 
was  brought  into  use  in 
October,  1883,  and  an  eflfort 
was  then  made  to  also  change 
to  the  twenty-four-hour  sys- 
tem, which  would  have  been 
simpler  and  more  convenient 
in  many  ways;  but,  although 
a  large  number  of  watches 
and  clocks  were  made  to 
conform  to  it,  it  did  not  become  pop- 
ular, and  is  now  almost  entirely 
•  abandoned,  one  district  in  Canada 
being  the  only  place  on  this  continent 
where  it  is  now  used. 

The  exacting  nature  of  the  railroad 
business  requires  that  not  only  must 
they  have  true  and  uniform  time  at 
their  stations,  but  it  must  also  be 
known  at  all  times  even  on  the  mov- 
ing trains,  and  to  this  end  the  com- 
panies have  established  rules  requir- 
ing that  every  conductor  and  engineer 
in  charge  of  the  running  of  a  train 
must  provide  himself  with  a  watch  up 
to  a  certain  prescribed  standard  of 
quality.  They  have  appointed,  at  the 
necessary  places  on  their  lines  of  road, 
competent  practical  watchmakers  as 
inspectors,  to  whom  the  watches  must 
be  submitted  at  certain  intervals  for 
examination,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to 
see  that  the  watch  is  up  to  the  re- 
quired quality;  that  it  is  in  proper 
order  and  regulated  to  run  inside  of  a 
certain  maximum  of  variation,  and  to 
iasne  a  certificate  to  this  effect,  which 
must  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Di- 
vision Sttperintendent   before  either 


conductor  or  engineer  is  allowed  to 
take  charge  of  a  train,  and  must  be  re- 
newed from  time  to  time  as  prescribed 
by  the  rules. 

But  if,  as  was  said,  all  timepieces, 
even  the  finest  astronomical  regulator, 
which  has  all  the  advantages  of  the 
even  power  of  a  weight  to  propel  it 
and  is  always  in  a  stationary  position, 
and    has  all    the    latest  adjustments 
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known  to  science,  require  frequent 
correction,  it  may  be  asked.  Can 
watches  be  produced  which  will  fill 
the  foregoing  requirements  and  at  a 
moderate  price?  For  when  we  con- 
sider that  a  watch  is  only  a  small 
portable  machine  propelled  by  a  spring 
of  varying  force,  and  that  it  is  sub- 
jected to  all  the  various  motions  and 
shakings  given  to  it  by  the  wearer 
while  walking,  riding  or  on  a  railroad 
train  or  locomotive,  and  that  it  is  sub- 
ject to  all  the  causes  of  variation,  such 
as  changes  of  temperature,  etc.,  the 
marvel  is  that  watches  can  now  be 
produced  of  such  accuracy  as  to  be 
sold  with  a  guarantee  of  varying  less 
than  one  second  per  day.  In  fact,  if 
carefully  used  by  the  wearer  they  will 
sometimes  vary  only  a  few  seconds  in 
even  six  months  or  more.  They  are 
sold  at  prices  which  place  the  very 
best  of  any  of  the  makers  within  the 
reach  of  any  person,  even  with  the 
most  moderate  income.  And  when  we 
consider,  also,  that  these  excellent 
little  beating  hearts  are  also  perform- 
ing the  labor  of  making  18,000  vibra- 
tions or  beats  every  hour,  or  482,000 
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must  not  be  allowed  to  run  down;  a 
watch  will  change  its  rate  after  run- 
ning down.  It  is  liable  to  Vie  wound 
more  nearly  at  tbe  same  hour  every 
day  if  wound  in  the  morning,  which  is 
important.  A  watch  should  he  kept 
as  much  as  possible  in  the  same  posi- 
tion. The  position  adjustment  is  a 
very  difficult  one,  and  has  not  yet 
been  made  absolutely  perfect  in  even 
the  finest  watches,  therefore  they  will 
not  keep  the  same  time  when  laid  flat 
as  when  in  the  normal  or  usual  posi- 
tion with  the  bow  up.  Many  people 
put  their  watches  under  their  pillow 
at  night,  while  others  lay  them  down 
flat,  probably  on  a  cold  marble  slab, 
while  still  others  have  a  small  pocket 
suspended    in    which    the    watch    is 


placed.  This  last  is  a  good  way,  but, 
for  a  gentleman,  the  best  w^ay  is  to 
allow  the  watch  to  remain  in  the  vest 
pi-cket  and  hang  up  the  vest.  Of 
course,  a  fine  watch  should  not  be 
subjected  to  the  effects  of  damp, 
and  should  be  protected  from  mag- 
netism, for,  if  magnetized,  its  time- 
keeping qualities  will  be  ruined  until 
corrected,  which  can  now  be  done 
very  thoroughly,  and  it  must  not  get 
any  violent  knocks  or  falls.  In  all 
respects,  the  wearer  of  a  fine  watch 
should  consider  that  he  has  an  ex- 
quisite and  delicate  article  which,  like 
all  things  animate  and  inanimate,  wilt 
only  when  properly  treated,  do  their 
best  work  and  produce  the  very  best 
results. 


**  Love  TooK  Up  the  Glass  of  Time." 

Love  took  up  tbe  glass  of  Time,  and  turned  it  in  his  glowing  hands; 
Every  moment,  lightly  shaken,  ran  itself  in  golden  sands. 
Love  took  up  the  harp  of  Life,  and  smote  on  all  the  chords  with  might: 
Smote  the  chord  of  Self»  that,  trembling,  passed  in  music  out  of  sight, 

—Tennyson, 
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On  October  1st  Mr.  J.  Kruttschnitt  was 
appointed  assistant  to  President  in  addition  to 
his  former  duties  as  Fourth  Vice-President 
and  (General  Manager  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company. 

Mr.  James  Agler,  for  several  years  Super- 
intendent of  the  Western  Division,  Southern 
Pacific  Company,  has  been  appointed  Mana- 
ger of  the  Pacific  System  in  place  of  Mr.  J. 
M.  Herbert,  who  resigned  to  accept  service 
with  another  company. 


Mr.  G.  W.  Luce  has  been  appointed  General 
Freight  Agent  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany with  headquarters  at  San  Francisco,  to 
succeed  Mr.  A.  D.  Shepard,  who  resigned  to 
accept  another  position. 

Mr.  Geo.  A.  Parkyns,  Assistant  General 
Freight  Agent,  Southern  Pacific  Company, 
has  been  appointed  Assistant  General  Freight 
and  Passenger  Agent  with  headquarters  at 
Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Graham,  Division  Freight  and 
Passenger  Agent,  Southern  Pacific  Company, 
has  been  transferred  to  San  Francisco  with 
the  title  of  Assistant  General  Freight  Agent. 

Mr.  Paul  Shoup,  who  has  been  connected 
with  the  General  Passenger  Department, 
Southern  Pacific  Company,  is  appointed  Di- 
vision Freight  and  Passenger  Agent  with 
headquarters  at  San  Jose. 

Sunset  Limited  tri-weekly  service  will  be 
inaugurated  in  December.  The  first  train 
will  leave  New  Orleans,  Monday,  December 
2d,  and  the  first  east  bound  train  will  leave 
San  Francisco  on  Friday,  December  6th. 

The  extension  of  the  dining-car  service  on 
the  Shasta  Route  of  the  Southern  Pacific  will 
be  welcomed  by  all  who  travel  over  that 
picturesque  line.  Under  this  arrangement 
passengers  leaving  San  Francisco  on  train  10, 
at  7.00  P.M.,  have  dinner  immediately  after 
departure,  and  those  destined  to  San  Fran- 
cisco on  train  15  secure  breakfast  before 
arrival  at  Oakland  pier. 

Owing  to  the  low  rates  made  during  the 
holding  of  the  Triennial  Convention  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, a  large  number  of  the  deputies  and 
their  friends  have  made  excursions  to  Mon- 
terey, Santa  Cruz  and  other  points  on  the 
Coast  Line,  while  the  three  personally  con- 


ducted excursions  into  the  Yosemite  valley 
have  been  very  largely  patronized. 

The  tourist  car  service  between  Los  Angeles 
and  St.  Paul,  via  Ogden,  was  resumed  on 
September  17th  westbound,  the  eastbound 
car  leaving  Los  Angeles  on  September  ^th. 
The  route  takes  the  passenger  over  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific,  Union  Pacific  and  Chicago,  St. 
Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha  railways,  leaving 
Los  Angeles  at  11.40  a.m.  every  Tuesday,  and 
Minneapolis  9.30  a.m.  the  same  dapr.  The 
eastbound  car  arrives  at  Minneapolis  on  the 
following  Saturday  at  8.05  p.m.,  and  the  west- 
bound car  reaches  Los  Angeles  each  Saturday 
at  7.00  a.m. 

Special  excursions  have  been  arranged,  one 
to  leave  San  Francisco  on  Sunday,  October 
27th  from  Third  and  Townsend  streets  at 
7.30  A.M.  for  Monterey  and  Pacific  Grove,  the 
other  to  leave  Union  Depot,  via  the  narrow 
gauge,  at  7.45  a.m.  for  Santa  Cruz.  The 
schedules  are  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  ex- 
cursionists five  hours  at  either  Santa  Cruz  or 
Pacific  Grove,  and  the  rate  of  |2.00  insures  a 
large  number  who  will  take  advantage  of  this 
exceptional  opportunity. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  per- 
sonally conducted  special  train  to  leave  San 
Francisco,  December  18th,  Los  Angeles, 
December  19th,  for  the  City  of  Mexico,  ar- 
riving at  that  point  on  December  23d.  The 
train,  which  will  be  personally  conducted, 
will  consist  of  broad-vestibuled  sleeping-cars, 
composite  and  dining-car.  A  special  rate  of 
180.00  will  be  made  for  this  excursion,  the 
tickets  being  good  for  sixty  days.  Specially 
low  rates  have  also  been  secured  for  side  trips 
in  Mexico.  The  rate  for  a  berth  from  San 
Francisco  to  City  of  Mexico  is  |11.50  in  each 
direction.  This  will  be  a  novel  way  in  which 
to  spend  a  Christmas  vacation. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  the  death  is 
noted  at  Liberty,  N.  Y.,  on  October  16th.  of 
Mr.  L.  J.  Parks,  General  Passenger  and 
Ticket  Agent  of  the  G.  H.  &  S.  A.  Ry.  and 
the  T.  &  N.  O.  R.  R.,  and  Southern  Pacific 
Company  (Atlantic  System).  Mr.  Parks  had 
been  connected  with  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company  in  various  capacities  for  many 
years,  and  although  still  a  young  man  at  the 
time  of  his  decease,  had  for  a  long  time  held 
responsible  positions.  He  had  been  in  failing 
health  for  several  months  but  it  was  hoped 
that  the  change  to  a  sanitarium  would  have  a 
beneficial  effect.  His  early  death  will  be  de- 
plored by  the  Company,  who  found  in  him  a 
faithful  and  competent  officer,  and  by  his 
large  circle  of  friends  in  all  walks  of  life. 
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This  attisltc  mouumcat  is  an  exact  copy  of  thtf  famous  Celtic  cross  at  MomiHtcrboice.  It  is  huilt 
of  satidHtotic  and  ii  forty  feet  in  height,  ft  was  presented  to  Ihe  city  by  George  Wlllifltn  Childsot 
Philndtrlphia  to  commenionite  the  first  celebration  on  Ibis  continent  of  the  service  of  the  Protestaut 
Rpiscopnl  church-  This  service  was  conducted  June  *J4,  IFiTit,  nt  Drake's  txiy  (in  sight  fmm  the  cross i 
by  Chaplain  Fletcher  of  the  fle<t  of  Sit  hrancis  Drake. 
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CKristinas   in   Mexico,   tKe    City   of  Deli^Kts. 


By  J.  Torrey  Connor. 


THK  Business  Man  stopped  me 
on  the  street. 
"  Heard  about  excursion  to 
City  of  Mexico?"  he  asked.  The 
Business  Man  never  wastes  words. 
He  hasn't  time. 

"What  of  it?"  I  rejoined. 

*'  Doctor  says  rest  or  break  down. 
Good  place  to  rest?  " 

'*  My  friend,"  says  I,  "the  Land  of 
Mailana  is  the  best  place  in  the  world 
in  which  to  rest.  Go,  by  all  means, 
and  I'll  guarantee  that,  ten  days  after 
your  arrival  in  the  City  of  Delights, 
you'll  forget  that  you  ever  had  an 
object  in  life  other  than  the  pursuit 
of  happiness." 

The  Engaged  Girl  and  her  Young 
Man  hunted  me  up. 


'*  You've  been  to  Mexico  so  often," 
she  remarked,  over  a  cup  of  tea,  "  that 
you  can  tell  us  all  about  it.  Now  — 
ah  —  if  Freddie  and  I  are  married  the 
first  of  December,  instead  of  the  last, 
as  we  planned,  we  can  go  to  Mexico 
for  our  wedding  trip.  Is  it  —  er  — 
the  sort  of  trip  newly  married  people 
would  be  likely  to  enjoy?" 

*'  Bless  you,  my  children!  "  I  replied. 
"  You  couldn't  have  picked  out  a 
more  romantic  spot  for  your  honey- 
moon." 

"  I  suppose  that  it  is  very  warm 
there,  and  that  I  would  need  a  lot  of 
thin  dresses." 

"The  climate  of  the  plateau  on 
which  the  City  of  Mexico  is  located 
is    practically   identical    with    that   of 
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California.  Get  about  the  saoie  weight 
clothing  that  you  would  for  a  Call  for 
nia  winter,  always  remembering  that 
their  rainy  season  is  not  due  until 
summer/* 

**  We  don't  know  a  word  of  the 
language.  How  would  we  manage  to 
make  ourselves  understood?  *' 

**  You*ll  experience  no  trouble  on 
that  score.  At  all  the  tourist  hotels, 
and  in  most  of  the  stores  and  places 
of  business,  there  are  EngHsh-speaking 
clerks.  Still,  even  a  bowing  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Spanish  language  has 
its  advantages.  You  had  better  learn 
how  to  order  a  meal  at  a  restaurant 
and  how  to  pay  for  it  —  in  Mexi- 
can money;  how  to  enumerate  the 
things  needful  for  the  making  of  one*s 
toilet  — hot  water,  soap,  towels,  etc.; 
also  the  various  terms  used  in  travel, 
such  as  train,  ticket,  baggage. 

**Your  'Spanish  at  a  glance'  may 
not  be  strictly  Castilian,  but  the  peo- 
ple are  very  patient,  and  very  polite." 

We  are  told  that,  like  the  wily 
Chinee^  the  Mexican  has  *'  w^ays  that 
are  dark  and  tricks  that  are  vain.**  I 
have  never  observ^ed  the  tricks,  but  I 
have  discovered  graces  that  we  Ameri- 
cans would  do  well  to  pattern  after. 
What  American  would  walk  blocks 
out  of  his  way  to  guide  a  stranger  who 
asked  to  be  directed  ?  Would  we 
place  ourselves  and  houses  at  the  dis- 
posal of  any  wayfarer  that  chanced  to 
knock  at  the  door?  Yet  such  is  the 
Mexican  courtesy. 

Said  the  Man  who  Knows  ^  the 
globe-trotter  who  has  been  to  Europe 
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so  many  times  that  he  has  lost  count 
of  the  trips: 

"  I  hear  they're  going  to  have  an 
excursion  to  Mexico.  Now  what  is 
there  in  Mexico  to  see?'* 

**  My  dear  sir;  more,  much  more 
than  was  ever  dreamed  of  in  your 
philosophy.  You  journeyed  to  Egypt 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  seeing  the 
wonderful  ruins  of  that  country;  yet 
here  in  our  sister  republic,  Mexico, 
there  are  prehistoric  monuments  and 
palaces  whose  glories  doubtless  sur- 
passed, in  their  time,  the  glories  of 
Solomon^s  temple.  If  one  has  a  year 
or  two  in  which  to  travel,  let  him  go 
to  Europe.  But  if  one's  vacation  is 
brief,  and  his  purse  unequal  to  the 
demands  of  a  long  trip,  let  him  go  to 
Mexico.'* 

The  Artist  had  been  an  interested 
listener  to  the  conversation. 

''But  I  thought,*'  he  said,  *'that  a 
trip  to  Mexico  was  one  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive jaunts  one  could  take.  Aren't 
living  prices  away  up,  there?  " 

**  Depends  on  how  you  hve,"  I  made 
answer.  *'  You  can  have  chocolate 
and  bread,  which  is  the  usual  Mexican 
breakfast,  brought  up  to  your  room. 
There  are  plenty  of  places  where  you 
may  get  a  good  light  lunch  cheaply; 
and  there  are  restaurants  where  the 
lover  of  Mexican  cookery  finds  excel- 
lent dinners    at   very   moderate   cost. 

'*  It  is  only  when  you  insist  on  hav- 
ing things  American  style  that  your 
financial  troubles  begin.  Then,  too, 
for  every  dollar  in  gold  that  you  take 
into  the  country,  you  get  two  dollars, 
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or  thereabouts,  in  Mexican  silver  ia 
exchangef  which  transaction  imparts 
a  pleasing  plumpness  to  one's  purse, 
and  gives  one  a  desire  to  indulge  in 
all  sorts  of  unwonted  extravagances/' 

"That's  the  country  for  me/'  said 
the  Artistt  "  where  I  can  get  two  dol- 
lars for  one." 

**It  is  everybody's  country.  The 
artist  delights  in  the  picturesquenessi 
the  writer  of  romances  finds  merry 
themes  ready  to  his  hand;  the  sight* 
seer  carries  away  pleasant  memories 
of  snowcapped  mountains  and  flowery 
fields,  of  pueblos,  bower ed  in  tropical 
bloom,  with  quaint  market  places, 
wonderful  old  cathedrals,  and  customs 
that  date  back  to  the  days  of  Monte- 
zuma; while  the  invalid,  fleeing  from 
the  rigors  of  an  eastern  winter^  forever 
after  dreams  of  the  blue  skies  and 
balmy  breezes  of  Mexico/' 

It  is  on  record  that  the  Business 
Man,  the  Engaged  Girl,  the  Man  who 
Knows  and  the  Artist  have  taken  up 
the  study  of  Spanish,  so  I  infer  that 
they  will  be  members  of  the  excursion 
party.  Meanwhile,  before  the  excur- 
sion train  starts,  we  will  take  a  look 
around  the  City  of  Mexico,  which  is 
the  social  and  political  center  of  the 
republic. 

Here,  fronting  the  Zocalo,  a  small 
plaza  containing  two  or  three  acres  of 
ground,  stands  the  grand  cathedral, 
that  was  one  hundred  years  in  build- 
ing; and  across  the  plaza  we  see  the 
President's  Palace. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  for  the 
stranger  to  get  lost  in   the   City  of 
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Mexico,  unless  he  tries  very  hard. 
Nearly  all  the  street  cars  in  the  city 
start  from  the  Zocalo,  which  is  cen- 
trally located,  and  return  there. 

In  the  shadow  of  the  cathedral  ia 
the  Flower  Market,  seen  at  its  best  on 
Sunday,  early  in  the  morning.  Here 
one  may  buy  the  most  beautiful 
flowers  of  the  tropics  —  from  milk- 
white  magnolias  to  glowing,  velvet- 
petaled  roses,  heavy  with  their  own 
perfume  —  for  a  mere  trifle.  "  What- 
ever you  please  to  pay,  senor." 

The  National  Museum,  half  a  square 
east  of  the  cathedral  and  to  the  rear 
of  the  National  Palace,  is  well  worth  a 
visit.  Here  the  tourist  sees  the  sacri- 
ficial stone  of  the  Aztecs,  upon  which 
the  blood  of  countless  human  beings 
was  spilled  in  sacrifice;  the  famous 
calendar  stone,  and  many  other  things 
of  equal  interest.  Near  by  the 
museum  is  the  Academy  of  San  Car- 
los, where  a  morning  may  be  passed 
very  pleasantly  in  viewing  the  works 
of  art  there  displayed. 

Lreading  from  the  center  of  the  city 
to  Chapultepec  — which  has  been  the 
home  of  Mexico's  rulers,  from  Monte- 
zuma down  to  Juarez,  and  which  is 
occupied  during  the  summer  months 
by  President  Diaz  — is  the  Paseo,  one 
of  the  finest  driveways  in  the  world* 

Remember,  in  ordering  a  carriage 
for  a  drive,  that  there  are  three 
classes  — the  blue  flag  carriage,  which 
is  one  dollar  per  hour*  the  red  flag,  or 
second-class  carriage,  which  is  seventy- 
five  cents  per  hour,  and  the  yellow 
flag,  or  third*class  carriage  fin  which 
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neither  you  nor  I  would  ride  on  any 
terms),  which  is  fifty  cents  per  hour. 

Entering  the  Paseo  in  the  cool  of 
the  day,  one  sees  an  endless  proces- 
sion of  carriages — a  brilliant  pageant 
of  the  wealth  and  beauty  of  the  capital 
city.  Turning  for  a  last  look  at  the 
daughter  of  the  don,  as  she  sweeps  on 
her  triumphant  course,  one  rubs  el- 
bows with  a  daughter  of  the  people, 
scantily  garmented,  shoeless,  yet, 
withal,  a  joy  to  behold,  with  her  rich 
Aztec  coloring  and  her  graceful  poses, 
■head  up,  shoulders  back  and  every 
movement  free,  untramraeled. 

It  is  in  the  byways  of  Mexico,  how- 
ever, that  the  lover  of  the  picturesque 
finds  that  which  does  delight  his 
heart.  Here  is  a  patio,  the  entrance 
to  which  is  guarded  by  an  iron-barred 
gate.  A  peep  within  reveals  a  wealth 
of  tropical  bloom.  Red  geraniums 
make  a  glory  about  a  quaint  stone 
fount^n  that  stands  out  in  sharp  re- 
lief from  a  background  of  broad-leaved 
tropical  plants.  The  crimson  rose  of 
Castile  nods  from  a  casement,  and 
mats  of  odorous  violets  define  the 
winding  walks.  A  serving  maid  comes 
slowly  down  the  path  that  is  mottled 
with  sunshine  and  shadow,  and  dips 
her  pitcher  into  the  cool  waters  of 
the  fountain. 

**  May  I  have  a  glass  of  water?  " 

*-Si,  senor." 

The  market  square,  a  babel  of 
sounds,  and  bright  with  the  colors  dis- 
played in  the  Mexican  costume,  is 
but  a  few  blocks  distant.  Near  the 
entrance,  one  passes  curbstone  mer- 
chants, sitting  in  the  shadow  of  their 
'•  mats,'*  their  stock-in-trade  —  vege- 
tables, pottery,  dulces  or  fruit  —  spread 
out  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  passer-by. 

Within  the  market  square  an  end- 
leas  procession  of  men,  women  and 


burros  passes  up  and  down  —  a  living, 
panoramic  picture,  changing  every 
instant.  Peons  in  white  cotton  gar- 
ments and  leathern  sandals,  with 
gaudy  zerapes  thrown  over  their 
shoulders,  unload  the  panniers  of  the 
burros  they  have  driven  to  market; 
women,  their  heads  draped  in  the  folds 
of  the  rebozos  that  are  universally 
worn  by  the  middle  class,  bargain  with 
the  tradesmen  over  the  laying  in  of 
family  supplies,  pausing  occasionally 
to  exchange  greetings  with  friends 
whom  they  have  not  met  since  last 
market  day.  A  little  child,  round- 
limbed  and  with  the  glow  of  perfect 
health  upon  its  cheeks,  starts  up  in 
one's  path  and  gravely  implores  alms 
*'  por  alma  de  Dios." 

What  a  field  for  the  painter!  And 
yet  our  artists  go  abroad  in  search  of 
the  picturable,  knowing  nothing  of 
the  picturesque  peasant  life,  the 
quaint  architecture,  the  magnificent 
scenery  to  be  found  just  across  the 
border! 

When  the  tourists  tire  of  exploring 
the  shops  of  that  most  fascinating 
quarter,  San  Francisco  street,  for  bar- 
gains in  drawn  work,  carved  leather, 
opals  and  filagree  silver,  they  have 
still  in  reserve  the  greatest  pleasure 
of  all,  a  voyage  by  canoe  up  the  Viga 
canal,  the  oldest  waterway  in  the 
world,  to  Santa  Anita,  the  Venice  of 
Mexico. 

And  so  I  might  go  on  indefinitely, 
naming  the  places  of  interest  to  be 
seen  in  and  about  Mexico,  the  City 
of  Delights.  But,  having  seen  them, 
you  will,  I  am  sure,  agree  with  the 
writer  who  said: 

*'  What  a  pity  *tis  that  Mexico  has 
been  discovered,  since  we  may  not 
have  the  pleasure  of  discovering  it  " 
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AT  THE  close  of  the  century  the 
world  had  paid  half  a  billion 
dollars  for  California  fruit  and 
fruit  products,  for  which  reward  the 
California  growers  had  gathered  from 
trees  and  vines  half  a  trillion  pounds 
of  fruit.  Through  two  most  respon- 
sive centers  of  human  interest,  the 
purse  and  the  palate,  California  has 
impressed  her  existence  and  horticul- 
tural resources  strongly  upon  the  at- 
tention of  the  world  and  has  won 
distinction.  But  great  as  is  this 
achievement,  both  in  itself  and  in  its 
influences,  it  is  not  the  only  horticul- 
tural achievement  of  California  and  it 
is  not  the  one  which  the  world  will 
most  delight  to  honor.  Certainly  re- 
sults are  being  achieved  in  California 
in  higher  horticultural  arts  which 
appeal  to  the  world's  sense  of  great- 
ness more  strongly  than  do  our  great 
undertakings  in  commercial  fruit- 
growing. 

To  originate  new  fruits  of  distinct- 
ive characters  and  value  is  a  higher 
horticultural  art  than  to  multiply  the 
product  of  old  fruits.  New  achieve- 
ments in  the  latter  line  often  of  neces- 
ttty  invade  established  trade  and  the 
vanquished  but  illy  brooks  the  con- 
quest which  exalts  the  victor,  but  the 
production  of  new  fruits  is  hailed 
everywhere  with  delight  and  honor. 
The  volume  of  the  California  product, 
and  the  profit  therein,  interest  the 
oonnting-room;  the  beauty  and  qual- 
ity of  the  fruit  enrich  and  adorn  the 
fair,  the  market  and  the  sideboard,  but 
the  new  fruits,  with  characters  hith- 
erto undreamed  of  and  possibilities 
beneficent  and  boundless,  command 
the  admiration  of  the  man  of  science, 
the  philanthropist,  the  statesman  be- 
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cause  they  involve  new  contributions 
to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge  and 
are  new  gifts  to  the  elevation  and  ad- 
vancement of  mankind. 

Above  even  these  lofty  achieve- 
ments, the  origination  of  new  fruits 
and  flowers  is  a  manifestation  of  cre- 
ative power  in  the  mind  of  man  and  a 
demonstration  of  potentiality  in  hu- 
man aspiration,  insight  and  devoted 
effort.  Thus  the  recent  accomplish- 
ment of  the  horticulturist  transcends 
horticulture.  It  also  opens  new  vistas 
to  the  biological  sciences.  It  suggests 
to  those  who  have  set  metes  and  bounds 
upon  evolution  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom that  God's  way  is  not  as  their  way 
and  that  no  matter  how  great  the  re- 
sults by  natural  selection  hitherto,  ar- 
tificial selection  may  surpass  them 
all.  Along  this  pathway  sublime  the 
world  now  concedes  leadership  to  a 
Californian  and  is  eager  to  know 
more  of  him,  his  methods  and  his 
achievements. 

Luther  Burbank,  of  Santa  Rosa, 
Cal.,  was  born  in  Lancaster,  Worcester 
county,  Mass^,  March  7, 1849.  He  was 
the  thirteenth  of  fifteen  children  born 
to  Samuel  Walton  Burbank  by  three 
marriages.  The  elder  Burbank  was  a 
man  widely  known  and  in  all  business 
and  social  relations  recognized  to  be 
strong  in  conviction  and  unswerving 
in  his  moral  standards.  He  was  an 
admirer  and  personal  acquaintance  of 
Emerson,  Webster,  Sumner,  Beecher 
and  other  strong  men  of  his  day. 
He  descended  from  an  ancestry  of 
indoor  people,  chiefly  active  in  ped- 
agogical and  manufacturing  affairs 
and  disclosing  no  notable  taste  for 
open-air  pursuits. 
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In  the  records  of  his  mother's  fam- 
ily, one  who  delights  in  evidence  of 
the  transmission  of  tastes  and  traits 
can  find  the  source  of  notable  horti- 
cultural inheritance.  His  mother's 
father,  Peter  GofF  Ross,  was  a  grower 
of  seedling  grapes,  some  of  which  had 
very  good  points,  and  other  members 
of  the  family  indulged  in  similar  avo- 
cations. On  the  mother's  side  also 
were  the  Burpees,  well  known  in  hor- 
ticultural annals. 

Whether  this  thirteenth  child  of  his 
father  was  thought  to  lie  beneath  the 
ban  of  an  unlucky  number  or  not,  his 
start  upon  life  was  not  strong  and  his 
promise  not  remarkable,  even  to  those 
who  could  be  expected  to  see  deeply 
into  such  matters.  He  was  slight  of 
build,  rather  serious  in  manner  and 
retiring  in  disposition.  At  a  very 
early  age  he  began  to  make  playmates 
of  plants  and  his  doll  was  a  cactus 
plant,  fondly  carried  about  until  an 
accident  shattered  the  plant  and  a 
young  heart  at  one  operation.  In 
school  he  was  a  diligent  pupil,  but 
never  able  to  overcome  the  fear  of 
the  sound  of  his  own  voice  in  the 
presence  of  a  throng.  He  was,  how- 
ever, apt  with  the  pen,  free  in  com- 
position and  escaped  the  terror  of 
declamation  by  compounding  with  the 
schoolmaster  for  twice  the  prescribed 
volume  of  essay  writing.  Quantity 
was  no  hardship  to  the  pupil  and  the 
quality  pleased  the  teacher. 

When  quite  a  boy  Luther  began 
work  in  the  shops  of  the  Ames  Plow 
Company  in  which  his  uncle,  Luther 
Ross,  occupied  a  position  of  responsi- 
bility. This  uncle  had  a  liking  for 
horticultural  experiment,  and  the  half 
days  when  he  was  released  from  the 
shop  to  work  among  his  uncle's  seed- 
ling grapes  and  rhubarbs  were  pleas- 
ant to  the  shop  boy.  In  fact,  he  often 
looked  wistfully  through  the  dusty 
air  of  the  shop  upon  the  distant  trees 
and  realized  that  they  w^ere  calling 
him  to  pursuits  more  congenial  than 
manufacturing.  And  yet  no  allure- 
ment could  distract  the  attention  of 
the  boy  from  what  was  properly  be- 
fore him.  Thus  early  he  possessed  a 
concentration  of  mind  and  definite- 
ness  of  purpose  which  are  elements 
of    genius,   for   when    about    sixteen 


years  of  age  he  conceived  and  devel- 
oped an  improvement  in  the  wood- 
working machinery  of  the  factory, 
which  was  so  valuable  that  the  own- 
ers offered  to  multiply  his  wages 
more  than  twenty-five  times  if  he 
would  remain  and  give  the  concern 
the  products  of  his  work  as  an  in- 
ventor. He  decided,  however,  that 
the  society  of  plants  was  worth  more 
to  him  than  shop  work,  even  at  its 
highest  levels,  and  he  soon  entered 
upon  a  horticultural  career  on  the 
foundation  of  a  seed  and  plant  busi- 
ness. 

Before  this  his  attention  was  fixed 
upon  the  origination  of  improved  vari- 
eties by  the  discussion,  in  the  agri- 
cultural papers  of  the  time,  of  the 
desirability  of  better  potatoes  and  he 
soon  attracted  notice  by  his  achieve- 
ments in  this  direction,  through  ex- 
hibits made  at  the  county  fairs.  His 
first  great  success  was  the  Burbank 
potato,  the  relation  of  which  to  his 
other  work  will  be  discussed  later. 
He  was  proceeding  well  with  the 
origination  of  new  varieties  and  in 
regular  seed  and  plant  business  when 
he  became  convinced  of  the  desira- 
bility of  California  as  a  field  for  horti- 
cultural pursuits  and  a  decision  to 
emigrate  was  quickly  made.  He 
reached  Santa  Rosa  in  the  fall  of 
1875  with  few  resources  except  a 
resolute,  confident  spirit  and  ten  Bur- 
bank  potatoes  which  he  reserved  by 
agreement  when  the  whole  stock  of 
that  first  great  achievement  of  his  was 
sold  to  a  leading  Massachusetts  seeds- 
man. His  first  business  announce- 
ment in  California  was  an  offer  of 
new  potatoes  and  it  won  patronage 
from  enterprising  growers  who  were 
fully  assured  of  the  deterioration  of 
the  common  sorts  and  welcomed  im- 
provement. He  soon  built  up  a  gen- 
eral nursery  business  and,  at  the  same 
time,  made  notable  advances  in  plant 
breeding. 

After  a  little  more  than  a  decade  of 
this  twofold  effort  he  cleared  the  way 
for  concentration  upon  the  chosen 
work  of  his  life  and  in  1893  published 
the  first  of  a  notable  series  of  an- 
nouncements to  which  he  gave  the 
title  '*New  Creations  in  Fruits  and 
Flowers."     Other  issues   followed   in 
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1894,  1898,  1899  and  1901.  They  con- 
tain descriptions  and  pictures  of  his 
most  striking  achievements,  sugges- 
tions of  his  horticultural  beliefs  and 
purposes  and  tributes  of  many  who 
have  expressed  opinions  upon  his 
work  and  its  results.  These  publica- 
tions produced  a  profound  sensation 
throughout  the  horticultural  world. 
Such,  in  mere  outline,  is  Mr.  Bur- 
bahk's  life.  Phases  of  it  may  intrude 
as  the  effort  is  made  to  show  what 
manner  of  man  he  is. 

The  little  cottage  in  which  Mr. 
Burbank  has  long  made  a  home  for 
himself  and  his  mother,  a  lady  of 
nearly  ninety,  is  within  the  corporate 
limits  of  vSanta  Rosa,  a  beautiful  and 
brisk  town  of  about  nine  thousand  in- 
habitants, situated  about  fifty  miles 
northerly  from  San  Francisco.  Here 
he  purchased  a  tract  of  four  acres  in 
1878  and  upon  it  has  maintained  his 
residence  and  business  headquarters 
until  the  present  time.  Here,  too, 
part  of  his  propagation  has  been  done, 
though  he  owns  other  lands,  a  few 
miles  away,  of  lighter  soil  and  warmer 
exposure  which,  because  of  superior 
fitness,  have  been  used  for  his  largest 
cultural  work. 

The  visitor  approaches  the  modest 
cottage  through  closely  trimmed  box 
borders  which  must  be  taken  as  a 
reminiscence  of  old-fashioned,  New 
England  gardening,  for  such  are  sel- 
dom seen  in  California.  In  its  sum- 
mer garb  of  deciduous  climbers  the 
little  dwelling  loses  its  conventional 
outlines  in  picturesque  verdure.  All 
around  the  dwelling  are  areas  of 
lawn  and  beds  of  plants,  the  latter  be- 
ing in  many  cases  the  working  collec- 
tions of  the  propagator  for  there  are 
many  enclosures  of  small  area  which 
contain  an  almost  incredible  number 
of  species.  In  one  case,  for  instance, 
forty  species  of  golden  rod  are  grouped 
for  close  study  of  their  characteristic 
growth  and  bloom,  while  in  another  a 
large  collection  of  sedums  is  massed 
as  "mother  plants"  of  new  races  of 
their  kind.  All  the  world  makes  con- 
tributions to  these  study  tables  of  Mr. 
Burbank,  and  the  visitor  to  the  home 
takes  particular  delight  in  them. 
Upon  the  lawn  are  various  trees,  the 


chief  being  an  ivy-clad  dracoena  and 
a  towering  araucaria.  Contiguous  to 
the  dwelling  are  green-houses,  pot- 
ting-shed  and  barn  —  exceeding  in 
cost  and  impressiveness  the  owner's 
house,  which  is  an  orthodox  arrange- 
ment for  farm  structures.  Along  the 
street  front  are  six  trees  of  great 
beauty,  a  hybrid  of  English  and  Cali- 
fornia black  walnut  —  the  first  cross- 
bred tree  of  Mr.   Burbank's  growing. 

In  his  modest  home  and  in  the  very 
simple  arrangements  with  which  he 
carries  on  his  notable  work,  the  discern- 
ing visitor  can  find  many  suggestions 
of  the  spirit  and  disposition  of  the 
man.  He  utterly  neglects  the  impres- 
sion upon  people  which  even  what 
might  be  considered  the  proper  para- 
phernalia of  his  work  would  make. 
He  grows  no  slow  plants;  he  gives  no 
prominence  to  rare  things;  he  in- 
dulges in  no  display  of  instruments 
and  accessories  which  one  who  works 
so  largely  by  plant  surgery  could  ex- 
cusably delight  in.  He  shows  no 
library,  no  laboratory,  nocase  of  medals 
and  certificates.  He  is,  in  fact,  so  ut- 
terly regardless  of  the  furniture  and 
bric-a-brac  of  his  profession  that  casual 
visitors  are  disappointed  that  so  great 
a  man  should  have  so  few  things,  and 
even  the  visiting  expert  is  misled  into 
the  conclusion  that,  because  he  is 
ushered  into  no  library,  Mr.  Burbank 
is  neglectful  of  the  garnered  wisdom 
of  the  ages.  Such  an  error  is  the 
fault  of  the  observer.  He  is  widely 
read  in  biological  science  in  all  its 
leading  lines,  but  he  approaches  no 
work  by  the  compilation  route.  His 
strange  insight  and  memory  enable 
him  instantly  to  seize  upon  and  retain 
the  facts  and  principles  which  he  de- 
sires for  direct  use,  or  as  contributions 
to  the  fulness  of  his  conceptions.  For 
many  years  he  read  largely  to  doubt 
and  disprove,  for  his  experience  and 
observation  led  him  to  different  con- 
clusions. This  was  only  natural  be- 
cause his  work  was  in  advance  of  the 
records;  but  he  still  diligently  sought 
for  gleams  of  truth  available  to  him  in 
current  scientific  literature  and  was 
strengthened  and  encouraged  thereby. 

Mr.  Burbank  never  surrounded  him- 
self with  elaborate  appliances  of  re- 
search because  he  believed  that  he  was 
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MR.  BURBANK  IN  CHARAC- 
TERISTIC   POSK 


dealing  with  very 
simple  proposi- 
tions. By  patient 
search  through 
the  infinite  vari- 
ety of  manifesta- 
tions, which  ap- 
peared in  connec- 
tion with  each 
experimental  ef- 
fort, he  saw  prin- 
ciples and  laws 
revealing  them- 
selves so  clearly 
that  he  could 
reach  their  dem- 
onstration with 
the  naked  eye 
and  hand.  For 
such  a  gifted  seer 
neither  weird 
altar  fires,  nor  in- 
cense cloud  nor 
ecstatic  state 
could  add  to  in- 
sight. He  could 
hear  the  'still 
small  voice"  with- 
out preparatory 
earthquake  or  whirlwind.  Like  David 
of  old  he  could  do  his  work  with 
smooth  pebbles  from  the  brook:  and 
he  cast  aside  the  elaborate  armament 
of  his  scientific  brethren  lest  it  should 
impede  his  movements.  Mr.  Burbank's 
methods  and  results  are  a  new  illus- 
tration of  the  old  truth  that  great  dis- 
coveries are  often  made  with  the  sim- 
plest means.  The  victory  inheres  in 
the  man,  not  in  the  apparatus.  Some 
intimations  of  this  fact  may  appear 
later,  in  connection  with  the  discussion 
of  his  methods. 

The  simplicity  of  Mr.  Burbank's 
home  and  surroundings  is  a  manifesta- 
tion also  of  his  simple  tastes  and  re- 
quirements. He  is  generous  in  his 
expenditures,  broad  in  his  views  and 
a  lover  of  the  best  in  all  lines  he  pur- 
sues, but  such  has  always  been  the 
nature  of  his  work  and  his  associations 
that  high  living  has  not  intruded  upon 
his  horizon.  All  its  hollowness  and 
ostentation  would  be  hateful  to  him, 
but  so  liberal  is  his  view  and  so  tender 
his  regard  for  the  tastes  and  desires  of 
others  that  he  would  be  forgetful  of 
condemnation.     The  simple   life  and 


home  environment  of  this  man,  whose 
name  is  so  widely  honored,  are  not 
maintained  as  a  rebuke  to  those  who 
adorn  their  successes  with  luxurious 
surroundings  and  strive  for  social  emi- 
nence as  wider  recognition  of  that 
success.  All  such  things  are  absent 
from  his  thought,  either  to  possess  or 
to  condemn  them. 

Of  Mr.  Burbank's  personal  appear- 
ance little  need  be  said.  The  ample 
portraiture  which  the  publishers  pro- 
vide in  connection  with  this  writing 
will  give  the  physiognomical  reader 
opportunity  for  original  analysis.  He 
is  of  medium  stature  and  rather  slen- 
der form;  light  eyes  and  dark  hair  now 
rapidly  running  to  silver.  His  coun- 
tenance is  very  mobile,  lighting  up 
quickly  and  as  quickly  receding  to 
the  seriousness  of  earnest  attention, 
only  to  rekindle  with  a  smile  or  relax 
into  a  laugh,  if  the  subject  be  in  the 
lighter  vein.  He  is  exceedingly  quick 
in  apprehension,  seeming  to  anticipate 
the  speaker  but  never  intruding  upon 
his  speech.  There  is  always  a  sugges- 
tion of  shyness  in  his  manner  and  there 
is  ever  present  a  deep  respectfulness. 
Those  who  do  not  know  him  well  may 
easily  misinterpret  this  as  reserve  or 
preoccupation.  These  characters  are 
notably  absent  in  the  man.  He  is 
frank,  open-hearted  and  outspoken, 
though  all  these  traits  must  be  sought 
beneath  the  cover  of  his  reticence. 
All  his  actions  are  artless  and  quiet; 
even  the  modulationsof  his  voice  follow 
the  lower  keys.  He  talks  freely,  con- 
fidently and  enthusiastically  of  his 
work  to  one  who  manifests  interest  in 
it,  but  says  little  of  his  ow^n  relation  to 
it.  This  is  merely  because  his  person- 
ality appears  to  him  as  incidental  to 
the  work  rather  than  one  of  its  leading 
factors. 

Those  who  meet  Mr.  Burbank  but 
casually  are  prone  to  err  in  their  judg- 
ment of  him.  They  are  apt  to  mag- 
nify his  reticence  until  they  see  in  it 
timidity,  self-depreciation,  inexperi- 
ence, embarrassment  and  the  like.  All 
these  forms  of  weakness  are  absent 
from  the  man.  He  is  self-confident 
but  not  self-assertive.  He  is  fearless 
and  not  to  be  easily  turned  from  the 
way  he  expects  to  go,  but  he  does  not 
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insist  that  others  shall  go  his  way. 
He  seldom  errs  in  his  judgment  of  men 
and  he  usually  gives  the  loud  and  ef- 
fusiv^e  visitor  the  right  of  way  in  con- 
versation, studying  him  meantime 
with  a  wondering  eye.  Even  from 
this  defensive  state  into  which  he  is 
thrown,  quiet  repartee  will  occasion- 
ally come  to  show  that  he  is  holding 
an  upper  hand  and  suffering  neither 
from  embarrassment  nor  inexperience. 
To  one  whom  he  admits  to  the  inner 
circles  of  his  friendship  he  is  a  most 
delightful  man.  To  such  he  show^s 
strength,  self-trust  and  wonderful  re- 
sources of  mind  —  all  these  masterful 
traits,  however,  being  ruled  by  a  spirit 
of  exquisite  tenderness  towards  all 
men  and  unbounded  charity  for  their 
beliefs  and  actions.  For  his  few  close 
friends  he  has  a  depth  of  affection  and 
gratitude  and  self-denying  devotion 
which  are  seldom  met  with.  Upon 
their  views  of  the  man,  from  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  closest  acquaintance, 
must  the  public  form  its  conception  of 
him.    One  well-known  Californian,  Mr. 


S.  F.  Leib  of  San  Jose,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, stands  nearer  to  Mr.  Burbank  by 
the  ties  of  full  knowledge  and  recipro- 
cated affection  than  any  other  man. 
To  him  Mr.  Burbank  delights  to  ac- 
knowledge debts  of  encouragement, 
stimulation  and  incentive  which  have 
sustained  him  and  carried  him  through 
the  periods  of  depression  which  come 
to  all  lone  workers.  At  the  writer's 
request  Mr.  Leib  pays  this  expressive 
trilDute  to  his  friend: 


Friendship  lias  arisen  between  us  which 
makes  us  like  brothers.  I  think  I  know  as 
nearly  the  innermost  part  of  his  life  as  any 
other  man  in  existence.  I  have  never  known 
a  nature  more  full  of  absolute  sweetness.  He 
is  absolutely  honorable  in  every  way  and  is 
honest  to  a  fault.  He  lives  what  is  termed  in 
the  parlance  of  the  day  a  strenuous  life,  far 
too  much  so  for  his  physical  endurance.  He 
is  an  intense  man,  a  man  who  carefully  plans 
for  results  and  then  works  for  their  fulfil- 
ment with  a  patience  that  exceeds  that  of 
Job  himself.  It  may  be  a  (juestionllof  years 
to  arrive  at  a  single  result.  Necessarily  be- 
fore arriving  at  success  in  seeking  to  accom- 
plish a  given  result,  he  must  meet  with  many 
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failures,  but  nothing  seems  to  daunt   him 
until  success  finally  crowns  his  efforts. 

In  disposition  Mr.  Burbank  is  an 
optimist.  He  is  filled  with  enthusiasm 
which  lacks  nothing  of  strength  and 
warmth  because  its  manifestation  is 
always  ruled  by  the  characteristic 
quietness  of  the  man.  Optimism  is 
the  force  which  underlies  his  self- 
confidence  and  his  great  expectations; 
it  sustains  him  through  the  most  pro- 
tracted effort  and  enables  him  to  seize 
strongly  •  upon  slight  indications  of 
progress.  Optimism  enters  into  his 
most  fundamental  conceptions  and  im- 
parts courage  to  pursue  them.  With- 
out optimism  he  could  not  think  of  his 
work;  much  less  achieve  it.  From  his 
optimism  proceeds  enthusiasm,  but  his 
temperament  saves  him  from  being  an 
enthusiast.  His  imagination  is  ample 
and  varied  in  its  richness,  but  the 
keeness  of  his  insight  frees  him  from 
visions  and  fallacies.  It  is  true  that 
his  trustfulness  and  tenderness  have 
at  times  been  misplaced  and  he  has 
experienced  disappointments  and  sor- 
rows, but  these  have  added  to  his 
worth  as  a  man  by  their  refining  and 
softening  influences.  Disciplined  by 
his  experience  he  has  learned  well  the 
lesson  that  disappointment  is  inci- 
dental and  not  the  conclusion  of  any 
valuable  work,  nor  of  any  true 
thought,  and  he  will  remain  hopeful, 
enthusiastic,  self-reliant  and  forceful 
to  the  end. 

Mr.  Burbank  is  a  better  business 
man  than  one  usually  finds  among 
optimists.  As  already  suggested,  he 
came  to  California  with  scant  resources 
and  with  some  responsibilities.  He 
began  forthwith  to  establish  himself 
and  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the 
greater  work  which  he  held  steadily 
in  mind  and  for  which  he  knew  con- 
siderable funds  would  be  required. 
He  secured  land  and  entered  upon  a 
nursery  enterprise,  fortunately  just  at 
a  period  when  great  fruit-planting 
fervor  prevailed  and  good  prices  were 
paid  for  trees.  He  accumulated  money 
rapidly  and  made  investments  in  real 
estate  which  have,  on  the  whole, 
proved  satisfactory,  though  they  had 
to  take  the  tortuous  path  to  which 
such  ventures  are  generally  born. 
The  net  result  of  his  financiering  is  a 


competence  fit  to  cover  the  moderate 
requirements  of  his  modest  living  to 
its  end.  In  this  respect,  Mr.  Burbank 
departs  from  the  usual  course  of  op- 
timists in  science  and  invention  and 
secures  respectable  standing  as  a  busi- 
ness man.  It  is  also  a  sign  of  business 
ability  that  the  last  decade,  which  has 
been  wholly  given  to  his  chosen  work 
of  creation  of  novelties  of  a  most 
striking  character,  as  will  be  shown 
later  in  these  papers,  has  brought  in- 
come equal  to  the  great  cost  of  the 
work. 

According  to  commercial  standards, 
the  wonderful  production  which  Mr. 
Burbank  has  achieved  should  have 
yielded  him  wealth,  but  the  man  with 
the  ledger  should  remember  that  com- 
mercial profit  is  not  the  measure  of 
such  work.  It  is  not  in  that  class.  It. 
is  comparable,  rather,  with  scientific 
discovery,  for  which  nations,  institu- 
tions or  wealthy  individuals  lavishly 
provide;  and  the  demonstration  that  a 
man  can  pursue  his  quiet  course  amid 
discoveries  fit  to  craze  an  ordinary 
enthusiast,  and  can  command  money 
enough  to  meet  the  large  expenditures 
necessary  to  original  investigation, 
work  and  experiment  upon  so  large 
a  scale,  entitles  Mr.  Burbank  to  high 
rating  as  a  business  man.  He  had  no 
time  to  organize  companies  and  cap- 
italize his  enterprises,  nor  to  strive  for 
subsidies  because  of  the  vast  public 
value  of  his  achievements.  He  en- 
couraged no  promoters,  he  made  no 
appeals  to  those  who  have  influence 
with  governing  boards  or  legislatures. 
So  far  as  the  writer  knows  he  never 
asked  a  favor  in  the  way  of  support 
or  influence,  though  the  air  has  been 
filled  with  suggestions  along  such 
lines  from  his  friends.  He  undertook 
his  campaign  like  an  adventurous  gen- 
eral who  strikes  into  the  heart  of  an 
unknown  region,  confident  in  his  own 
purposes  and  strength  and  resolved  to 
command  his  supplies  from  the  country 
traversed.  Of  course,  he  could  not 
stop  for  the  development  of  enter- 
prises. His  purpose  was  conquest  of 
the  unknown.  He  is  emerging  now 
into  the  full  sunshine  which  gilds  the 
brows  of  conquerors,  and  the  country 
he  has  traversed  is  open  to  develop- 
ment of  incalculable  richness. 


This  achievement  demonstrates  Mr. 
Burbank*s  possession  of  unique  power 
and  resources.  Confidence,  self- con- 
tainment, conservative  commercial 
ability,  uncompromising  rejection  of 
speculation  in  his  own  glittering  com- 
modities, gentle  declination  of  all  sug- 
gestions of  eleemosynary  appeals  to  the 
public  —  all  these  are  characteristic  of 
his  progress.  He  stands  today,  as  he 
has  always  stood,  a  man  great  enough 
to  cherish  great  ideas  and  to  attain 
results  without  allowing  the  heart- 
flutters  of  satisfaction  or  the  prompt- 


ings of  ambition  to  lighten  his  pres- 
sure upon  the  soUd  ground  of  safe  and 
secure  advancement  along  his  chosen 
course. 

It  is  probable  that  every  man  of 
balance  and  force  feels  satisfaction 
and  a  just  pride  in  the  possession  of 
such  powers  and  does  not  enjoy  be- 
littlement  of  them.  Mr,  Burbank 
rightly  feels  that  the  suggestion  that 
the  public  ought  to  provide  for  his 
work  is  too  often  a  reflection  upon  his 
own  ability  to  pro\ade  for  it.  He  is 
pained  by  disclosures  of  that  point  of 
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view  in  the  eyes  of  his  friends,  and 
they  have  wounded  his  delicate  sensi- 
bilities by  what  seemed  to  them  com- 
plimentary allusions.  The  claim  that 
his  work  ought  to  be  assumed  by  the 
government  or  by  an  institution  in 
the  public  interest,  because  it  is  cap- 
able of  indefinite  expansion  under 
his  direction,  by  multiplying  agencies 
to  work  out  his  suggestions,  is  a 
somewhat  different  proposition,  and 
will  be  considered  in  another  connec- 
tion later. 

In  spite  of  the  strength  which  that 
proposition  discloses  at  first  glance, 
fuller  consideration  of  it  begets  a  doubt 
whether,  indeed,  Burbank  might  not 
mean  less  to  coming  generations  as 
a  sidelight  to  a  bureau  than  as  a 
lone  star  glowing  in  the  horticultural 
horizon.  Christopher  Columbus,  from 
a  central  office  at  Cadiz,  with  ample 
funds  and  telephonic  connection  with 
all  the  ports  of  Europe,  could  have 
ordered  voyages  of  discovery  to  all 
points  of  the  compass  and  have  placed 
every  continent  and  island  on  the  map 
in  a  few  years.  The  world  would 
have  found  itself  and  have  lost  its 
hero.  The  devotion  to  conviction  and 
the  heroic  struggle  of  Columbus,  and 
the  picture  of  him  as,  in  the  moment 
of  his  triumph,  he  fell  upon  his  knees 
on  the  shore  of  the  new  world,  have 
been,  for  more  than  four  centuries,  a 
sublime  incentive  and  example.  From 
these  the  world  has  realized  vastly 
more  than  if  Columbus,  as  chief  of  an 
international  bureau  of  discovery,  had 
won  the  ultimate  acre  of  existing  land. 
It  is  not  what  is  given  to  man,  but 
what  they  are  incited  to  do  for  them- 
selves, that  makes  for  exaltation  and 
progress.  The  world  has  unfolded  as 
civilization  has  risen  to  use  new  areas. 
Plant  development  is  one  of  the 
phases  of  civilization,  and  it  makes 
new  conquests  as  they  are  needed  in 
the  onward  rush  of  mankind.  We  are 
now  at  the  beginning  of  an  epoch  of 
accelerated  motion  in  this  direction. 
Rurbank  is  the  prophet  of  this  epoch. 
Obeying  the  command  of  the  Infinite, 
he  is  carrying  the  gates  of  Gaza.  Let 
not  the  Delilah  of  modern  organiza- 
tion shear  him  of  his  god-given 
strength  and  make  him  like  other 
men. 


Current  conceptions  of  Mr.  Burbank 
involve  errors  more  or  less  serious. 
Conservatism,  as  embodied  in  efforts 
at  hybridization  along  what  are  called 
scientific  lines,  has  not  hesitated  to 
place  him  on  the  plane  of  charlatanry, 
while  credulous  people  have  lifted 
him  to  what  seems  to  them  an  exalted 
state  of  wonder-working  magic  and 
wizardism. 

He  has  worked  through  a  country 
not  yet  officially  surveyed,  above  the 
pathway  of  the  contemporaneous  sci- 
entists, and  it  is  not  wonderful,  then, 
that  they  should  fail  to  recognize  him 
for  a  time.  Confident  of  his  earnest 
desire  to  read  nature  aright  and  con- 
vinced of  the  accuracy  of  the  results 
of  his  patient  efforts  in  this  direction, 
he  has  been  hurt  in  his  sensitive  spirit 
by  what  seemed  to  be  academic  dis- 
trust of  him.  Comments  have  been 
made  by  recognized  authorities  which 
seemed  to  charge  that  he  was  holding 
to  fallacies  in  recognizing  principles 
which  he  had  fully  demonstrated  in 
his  own  researches  and  experiments 
Conservatism,  in  fact,  almost  claimed 
that  he  was  making  a  travesty  of 
science  for  the  amazement  of  the  hor- 
ticultural gallery. 

All  through  this  affliction,  Mr.  Bur- 
bank has  been  patient,  never  taking 
up  the  pen  except  to  correct  some 
misconception  of  the  science  involved 
in  his  work.  He  was  strong  in  his 
faith  that  judgment  of  his  motives 
and  methods  would  ere  long  be  just, 
and  he  was  willing  to  wait,  but  he 
became  restless  when  any  one  pro- 
claimed limitations  in  nature  which 
he  knew  did  not  exist.  But  though 
Mr.  Burbank  bore,  in  his  quiet,  serious 
way,  the  burdens  of  distrust  and  mis- 
apprehension which  fall  usually  to  the 
lot  of  those  who  extend  the  frontiers 
of  human  knowledge,  it  has  been  his 
good  fortune  to  realize  relief  sooner 
than  many  other  frontiersmen  in 
science.  He  submitted  his  novel 
achievements  freely  for  expert  judg- 
ment. He  gave  the  fullest  informa- 
tion of  their  origin  and  development. 
He  cordially  welcomed  those  in  whose 
judgment  and  intelligence  he  had 
confidence  to  full  examination  of  all 
his  materials  and  practices,  and  people 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  satisfied 
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themselves  of  his  honesty  and  frank- 
ness as  well  as  of  the  wonderful 
novelty  and  originality  of  his  accom- 
plishments. Probably  the  last  doubt 
of  Mr.  Burbank's  genuineness  passed 
from  the  academic  mind  when  the  as- 
sembling in  San  Francisco,  in  1899,  of 
the  Association  of  American  Agricul- 
tural Colleges  and  Experiment  Sta- 
tions gave  a  large  group  of  scientific 
men  from  all  parts  of  the  country  an 
opportunity  to  critically  examine  him 
and  his  work  on  his  own  grounds  at 
Santa  Rosa  and  Sebastopol.  The  re- 
ports which  these  visitors  published, 
through  many  channels  at  the  east, 
were  eloquent  of  doubts  removed  and 
demonstrations  accepted.  Since  then, 
as  though  to  atone  for  the  errors  of 
the  past,  distant  comments  upon  Mr. 
Burbank  and  his  work  have  been  most 
cordial  and  appreciative. 

An  opposite  phase  of  Mr.  Burbank's 
experience  is  found  in  the  admiration 
of  those  who  have  looked  upon  his 
achievements  as  in  volvingsuperhuman 
elements.  They  early  proclaimed  him 
the  "  Wizard  of  Horticulture."  Nothing 
but  his  extreme  amiability  enabled 
him  to  undergo  the  imputation  of 
witchcraft  which  the  term  implies. 
He  accepted  epithets  of  this  character 
as  merely  conveying  the  popular  ac- 
knowledgment that  his  achievements 
were  wonderful.  No  one  knew  better 
than  he  how  new  and  wonderful 
they  really  were,  and,  in  his  measure- 
less kindness  of  heart,  without  protest 
he  allowed  all  people  to  speak  of  them 
in  the  terms  which  seemed  to  them 
most  appropriate.  Some  of  his  friends 
doubted  the  wisdom  of  this  course. 
They  would  have  approved  a  mild 
rebuke  upon  those  who  seemed  to  cast 
a  shade  upon  the  genuineness  of  his 
effort  by  applying  to  him  epithets 
which  pertain  to  fakirs,  and  it  may  be 
that  his  seeming  acceptance  of  the 
terms  encouraged  the  impression  of 
the  academicians  that  he  might  be,  in- 
deed, a  man  of  visions  and  fallacies. 
But  in  the  end  it  matters  little.     The 


universal  acknowledgment  now  that 
he  is  working  with  wonderful  industry 
and  insight  for  the  demonstration  of 
new  truth  and  the  application  of  it, 
makes  it  of  little  moment  whether  the 
term,  **  Wizard  of  Horticulture,"  was 
employed  in  admiration  or  interroga- 
tion. In  both  cases  it  has  outlived  its 
usefulness. 

Mr.  Burbank  has  been  too  fully  oc- 
cupied with  the  chief  work  of  his  life 
to  develop  other  lines  of  talent  and 
taste  which  are  manifestly  within  his 
command.  One  of  these  is  literary 
effort.  Aside  from  his  announcements 
of  finished  work  which  have  already 
been  mentioned,  he  has  written  three 
papers  for  public  occasions.  In  these 
he  disclosed  a  depth  of  thought,  origi- 
nality of  conception,  tenderness  of 
sentiment,  and  withal  a  breadth  of 
view,  which  were  something  of  a  sur- 
prise to  those  who  had  only  thought 
of  him  as  an  industrious  and  skilful 
plantsman.  In  these  writings  his  con- 
ception of  the  nature  of  the  plant 
and  of  the  relation  of  the  mind  of  man 
thereto,  are  stated,  not  only  with 
clearness,  but  with  charming  literary 
style. 

In  what  has  been  written  about  Mr. 
Burbank  there  have  been  full  tributes 
to  his  industry,  the  breadth  of  his 
work  and  of  the  patience  of  his  pur- 
suit of  his  achievements,  but  in  his 
own  writings  we  have  an  intimation, 
such  as  we  have  never  had  before,  of 
the  richness  and  keenness  of  his  imag- 
ination, without  which  all  his  other 
qualities  would  fail  of  fruition.  Here 
lies  his  creative  faculty,  and  it  is  not 
unlike  that  which  has  given  the  world 
its  great  poems  and  works  of  art.  The 
world  recognizes  Mr.  Burbank  as  a 
great  man  for  what  he  accomplishes; 
it  is  waiting  to  grant  him  similar  honor 
for  what  he  thinks.  The  relation  of  his 
thought  to  his  methods  and  achieve- 
ments will  appear  later  in  tl:e  dis- 
cussion of  those  branches  of  our 
subject. 


Spake  full  well,  in  language  quaint  and  olden. 
One  who  dwelleth  by  the  castled   Rhine, 

When  he  called  the  ilowers,  so  blue  and  golden, 
vStars,  that  in  earth's  firmament  do  shine. 

— Longfellow. 
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HEN  I  was  a  child  I  used  to  be  much 
fascinated  by  the  landscape  on  our 
blue  willow-pattern  dishes  and  was 
never  wearied  of  examining  its  details. 
It  seemed  to  picture  a  little  world,  unreal 
yet  desirable,  where  all  was  on  a  scale 
suitable  for  children  and  dolls,  and 
where  there  were  all  sorts  of  delicious 
and  mysterious  nooks  and  corners.  How 
full  of  charm,  for  example,  that  fairy 
pond  spanned  by  a  miniature  bridge 
over  which  fortunate  beings  are  walking! 
And  what  delightful  pavilions  on  either 
side,  and  how  fascinating  those  flat 
trees»  with  their  curious  tufts  of  foliage 
or,  perhaps,  fruit  ^ — apples,  maybe,  as 
big  as  one's  head  !  Whither  is  that  boat 
speeding  and  what  is  her  freight?  And 
why  that  angular  fence  in  the  foreground 
unless  for  children  to  play  hide-and- 
seek  in  its  corners?  How  much  dear 
delight  in  such  a  little  space — steps  to 
run  up  and  dowm,  water  to  sail  on^ 
bridges  to  cross,  trees,  and  stone  piles, 
and  little  houses  with  no  lack  of  steps, 
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porches  and  doors,  to  say  nothing  of 
those  towers  atop,  A  dear»  fantastic 
little  world! 

It  was  many  a  year  before  I  saw 
with  eyes  of  the  flesh  the  garden  of 
the  willoW'pattern  plate,  but  it  exists, 
and  it  is  known  as  the  Japanese  tea- 
garden  of  Golden  Gate  Park,  San 
Francisco.  Into  a  space  not  much 
larger  than  a  city  lot,  the  cunning 
little  men  of  the  Orient  have  con* 
t rived  to  get  an  entire  landscape  — 
hills,  streams,  waterfalls,  bridges,  fish- 
ponds, walks,  houses,  pavilions,  trees, 
gates,  fences,  plantations  and  pre- 
serves. All  is  minute  yet  perfect, 
and  the  impression  conveyed  is  that 
of  a  complete  little  landscape,  with 
foreground,  background  and  middle 
distance,  the  whole  occupying  no 
more  space  than  many  a  rich  man*s 
lawn, .  And,  strange  to  say,  the  illu- 
sion of  distance  is  perfect  also.  Ouce 
inside,  one  feels  a  thousand  miles  away 
from  the  busy  world,  and  even  from 
the  surrounding  park. 

To  begin  with,  we  enter  by  a  won- 
derful gate,  truly  Japanese,,  wnth  its 
curved    and    far- projecting   roof    sur- 


mounted by  carved  dragons.  This 
gate  was  made  for  the  California  Mid- 
winter Fair  by  native  artisans,  or, 
rather,  artists,  and  is  a  piece  of  hand- 
work throughout.  Its  supports  are 
plain  round  posts,  but  as  we  pass 
under  the  roof  we  notice  that  the  un- 
derside is  a  mass  of  carved  beams,  and 
that  every  curve  is  one  of  those  tan- 
talising and  beautiful  things  which  it 
w^ere  vain  to  describe.  Now  we  are 
in  the  garden  of  the  willow-pattem 
plate. 

Here  are  our  two  pavilions.  One 
occupies  the  center  of  the  middle  dis- 
tance and  is  built  out  over  a  pond, 
where  fat  carp  and  goldfish  are  dis- 
porting  themselves^  while  the  other  is 
lower  down  and  to  the  right.  A  legend 
informs  us  that  in  these  pavilions  we 
may  obtain  tea  and  cakes  ser\'^ed  in 
Japanese  style.  That  is  to  say»  a  dap- 
per little  man  or  a  dainty  little  maid 
will  give  you  a  doll's  pot  of  tea  and  a 
doirs  cup  to  match,  together  with 
little  rolled  cookies  having  a  sweet, 
slippery -elm  flavor. 

While  regaling  ourselves,  we  may  sit 
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at  the 
square 
opening 
of  the  pa- 
vilion   and 
watch    the 
carp    in    the 
pool  below,  or 
the  people  walk- 
ing to  and  fro  in 
the  garden.   When 
we    have    finished, 
we,  too,  may  go  walk- 
ing  therein.      Let    us 
start  at  the  gate  aud  go  T^5^i 

up  the  right-hand  path. 
This    will   lead  us   past  a 
plantation     or    nursery    of 
young  growing  things,  sepa- 
rated   from    the    rest   of    the 
demesne   by    an   odd    fence   of 
bamboo.     Soon  we  arrive  at  the 
bouse,   which   occupies   the   most 
commanding    site    in    the    garden. 

Books  of  travel  have  made  us  famil-         '  V  ^^ 
lar  with  the  domestic  architecture  of 
Japan,  so  the  little  show  house  needs 
no  description.     It  is  as  frail  and  dainty 
as  one  can  possibly  imagine,  and  has  all 
the   details  which  travelers   have  so  often 
enumerated.     Two   rooms  are  visible,  with 
their  sliding  screens,  soft,  cool  mats,  and  in- 
evitable  alcove    for    a   bronze   or,    perhaps,    a 
unique  vase   containing  a  spray  of  tlowers,  aud 


on  the  walls' a  few  quaiut  pictures  (kakemona). 
The    effect    is    that   of    exquisite,   though 
severe,    simplicity,    and,    to    western    eyes, 
seems  even  cold  and  bare.     The  Japanese 
is  fond  of  stones,  and   a  few  large   ones 
placed  here  and  there  serve  as  steps  to 
the  house  door:     Close  by  is  a  magnifi- 
cent blue  bowl  as  large  as  a  wash  tub 
aud  full  of    water,    and    across   the 
walk  a  well  or  fountain,  the  basin 
of    which    is    formed  of  cobbles. 
Into  the  basin    is  set  a  bucket 
filled  by  a  hidden  pipe,  and  the 
overflow    ripples    down    into 
the  garden,  thus  making  its 
picturesque  rills,  waterfalls 
and  fish-ponds,  and  giving 
a  reason  for  its  stepping- 
stones  and  bridges. 
This  house  is  only 
a    show     affair,    but 
tucked     away     be- 
hind   hedges   and 
fences     are    the 
real     domestic 
headquarters 
of  those  who 
inhabit  and 
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beside  a  fence  or  a  wall,  he  arranges 
shelves  or  boards,  terrace-wise,  and 
crowds  them  with  beautiful  blue  and 
white  pots,  good  enough  for  your 
drawing-room,  and  these  he  fills  with 
his  dwarf  trees  or  other  vegetation, 
and  the  result  is- — beauty. 

If  there  is  an  old  sawed-off  stump 
in  his  garden  he  crowns  it  with  a  blue 
and  white  or  a  dark  red  pot  filled  with 
something  growing.  On  one  of  the 
shelves  I  have  just  described  there  is 


the  side  of  a  house,  but  which  is  the 
peculiar  delight  of  the  small  boy. 
How  he  can  climb  up,  over  and  down 
again  he  himself  knows  best.  It  is  a 
feat  I  would  not  for  worlds  undertake. 
But  why  linger  over  details?  It  would 
be  a  mere  recurrence  of  pools  and 
streams,  stepping-stones,  azaleas  grow- 
ing in  the  rock  clefts,  dwarf  pines, 
great  porcelain  lanterns,  bamboo  fences 
of  curious  make,  paths  leading  steeply 
and  crookedly   up   or  down  hill,  and 
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another  garden  on  a  toy  scale,  or, 
rather,  a  whole  landscape  — moun- 
tains, temples,  shrines*  roads,  forests 
and  bridges,  a  miniature  of  a  minia- 
ture. It  is  boxed  and  wired  over  to 
keep  out  meddling  fingers. 

As  we  come  down  on  the  left  side 
we  pass  a  couple  of  enclosures  about 
as  big  as  tablecloths,  where  long^ 
legged  and  melancholy  storks  are 
confined*  Poor  things!  I  wish  they 
had  more  room  or  could  run  about  at 
will.  Just  here  is  a  queer,  hump- 
backed   bridge,   nearly   as    steep    as 


lovely  views  at  unexpected  turns. 

The  Japanese  ideal  would  seem  to 
be  variety  and  not  symmetry.  But  he 
has  created  in  the  midst  of  this  famous 
park  a  most  unique  and  fascinating 
spot  with  an  atmosphere  all  its  own. 
I  have  christened  it  ''  The  Garden  of 
the  Willow-pattern  Plate.'*  because  it 
embodies  so  much  of  what  my  child- 
hood found  delightful  on  those  old- 
fashioned  pieces  of  crockery »  some- 
thing retrospective  and  yet  half 
unreal,  as  the  fulfilment  of  a  dream 
might  be. 
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WHJ{N  the  man  for  whom  a 
wliule  nation  has  draped  its 
half-inasted  flag  was  making 
his  triumphal  jonrney  through  the 
Uuited  States  — the  journey  that  car- 
ried him  irresistibly  into  tlie  hearts  of 
the  people  he  served  ^  a  sunny  wel- 
|P  come  was  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles, 

where  men  jointd  with  Nature  in  a 
fiesta  that  will  be  lung  rememhered. 
Flowers  were  used  with  a  prodigality  that 
surprised  even  CaliforniaDs,  grown  careless 
of  the  floral  glory  of  the  .state,  and  amazed 
their  eastern  visitors,  to  whom  such  proftise 
bloom  was  a  revelation. 

The  carriage  that  bore  the  President  through 
the  gala  town  vied  with  those  in  the  pro- 
cession following  that  did  him  tloral  honor. 
Ten  thousand  carnationt^,  the  Santa  Rosa  and 
the  Los  Angeles,  pink  and  white  varieties, 
were  used  in  the  decoration  of  the  presi- 
dentiai  coach.  The  gardens  at  Santa  Monica 
that  supplied  the  flowers  sent  over  thirty 
thousand  to  Los  Angeles  that  week  to  he 
used  in  the  besla.  A  chance  word  of  appre- 
ciation from  Mr,  McKinley  for  the  pinks 
grown  by  the  sea  earned  him  their  constant 
attendance  during  his  sojourn  in  Los  Angeles, 
and    the    California   carnation   was    the    first 
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flower  to  greet  him  on  his  return  to 
Washington. 

It  was  the  idea  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Vawter, 
who  is  the  enthusiastic  owner  of  the 
carnation  fields  at  Santa  Monica,  to 
send,  carefully  iced  and  packed,  six 
hundred  blossoms  of  the  favorite  pres- 
idential pink  to  the  White  House;  a 
dainty  souvenir  of  the  love  and  loyalty 
of  California.  Before  leaving  for  the 
northern  part  of  the  state  Mr.  McKin- 
ley  paid  a  visit  to  the  National  Sol- 
diers* Home,  near  Santa  Monica,  and 


found  fifteen 
hundred  old 
SQldiers  wait- 
ing to  welcome 
him,  each  one 
carrying  in  his 
buttonhole  a  bright  pink  carnation 
from  Mr.  Vawter's  gardens,  whence 
they  had  been  sent  that  same  morn- 
ing before  the  dew  had  dried  on  the 
petals. 

"  It  will  be  long  before  I  forget  Cal- 
ifornia or  her  flowers,"  Mr.  McKinley 
exclaimed  more  than  once.  It  was 
only  a  few  months  later  that  Cali- 
fornia yielded  up  her  flowers  again  in 
a  last  sorrowful  service. 

All  through  California  the  carnation 
is  being  cultivated  to  a  wonderful  per- 
fection of  size  and   color.     Here,  an 


exquisite  variegation  flourishes;  there,  * 
a  sturdy  giant  of  solid  hue.  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  state  the  carna- 
tion grower  has  a  decided  advantage 
over  more  northern  florists,  in  that  he 
can  successfully  raise  his  flowers  in 
the  open  air,  can  dispense  with  con- 
servatories and  artificial  heat  —  no 
inconsiderable  expense  —  and  that 
carnations  will  grow  to  grateful  size, 
retaining  a  firm  color  and  strong  fra- 
grance, within  less  than  a  mile  of  the 
rigors  of  the  ocean. 

Two  years  ago  Mr.  Vawter 
was  approached  with  a  prop- 
osition to  rent  a  part  of  his 
place  that  was  then  being 
farmed.  An  outdoor  florist, 
incited  by  the  success  of  the 
carnation  gardens  of  Redondo, 
contracted  for  the  place,  mak- 
ing all  his  arrangements  to 
start  there  a  similar  field.  At 
the  last  minute,  grown  fearful, 
he  refused  to  sign  the  contract, 
and  one  man's  conservatism 
was  again  another  man's 
opportunity.  Mr.  Vawter, 
who  had  never  had  more  than 
an  aesthetic  interest  in  flowers, 
had  become  interested  in  the 
scheme  for  a  garden  on  his  place 
and  determined  to  carry  out  the  plans 
himself.  A  trip  was  made  to  the 
carnation  gardens  already  started  at 
Redondo,  some  three  thousand  cut- 
tings were  bought,  which,  after  Mr. 
Vawter  returned  to  his  farm  and 
harvested  a  crop  of  barley  from  the 
prospective  carnation  fields,  were  duly 
planted.  Today  he  is  selling  from  two 
to  three  thousand  blossoms  daily,  his 
principal  market  being  Los  Angeles, 
though  he  ships  to  Redlands,  River- 
side, south  to  El  Paso,  north  to  San 
Francisco,  and  as  far  east  as  Denver. 
At  Long  Beach,  where  the  signs 
seemed  to  be  more  favorable,  the  con- 
servative florist  is  reaping  an  indif- 
ferent success.  Mr.  Vawter  could  say 
with  Kipling: 

And  I  took  the  chances  they  wouldn't,  and 
now  they  are  calling  it  luck! 

Between  Ocean  Park  and  Santa 
Monica  lie  the  fields,  an  ideal  situa- 
tion for  carnation  culture.  The 
ground  rises  gently  from  the  ocean. 


atxd  on  the 
eastern  and 
the  southern 
slope,  pro- 
tected from 
the  winds, 
the  grade  in- 
suring at  all 
times  perfect 
drainage,  the 
plants  spread 
from  top  to 
base.  Five 
acres  of  land, 
the  soil  of  a 
rich,  sandy 
loam,  are  de- 
voted to  the 
one  flower. 
In  the  flats 
beyond  are 
grown  lilies, 
roses     and 


violets,   but    the    carnations   are  the 

specialty,  the  hardiest  as  the  most 
gratifying,  so  sure  are  the  returns.  A 
flower  that  holds  its  spicy  fragrance 
and  brilliant  color  for  a  week  com- 
mands no  uncertain  market,  whether 
it  is  sold  an  hour  after  it  is  picked  in 
Los  Angeles,  or  braves  the  overland 
trip  to  Denver  or  Sacramento. 

Good  drainage  is  the  first  essential 
for  success  in  carnation  culture.  These 
plants  w^ll  not  thrive  in  wet,  nn- 
d rained  soil.  Alone,  the  structure  of 
the  leaf  suggests  this.  Leaves  exhale 
vapor,  it  has  been  shown,  at  the  rate 
of  one  and  a  quarter  ounces  to  the 
square  foot  of  leaf  surface  daily.  That 
is  the  rate  during  fair  weather.  It  is 
one- fifth  as  great  during  the  night, 
and  in  rainy  weather  there  is  no 
evaporation,  a  perfect  equilibrium  be- 
ing restored. 

The  narrow,  blade-like  leaf  of  the 
carnation  has  a  limited  capacity  for 
evaporation,  and  the  roots  a  conse- 
quent limited  capacity  for  absorption. 
What  would  be  sufficient  moisture  for 
other  plants  might  probably  prove  de- 
structive to  the  carnation.  The  natu- 
ral drainage  of  Mr.  Vawter's  hill 
gardens  has  contributed  largely  to  his 
success.  There  is  a  pumping  plant  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  whence  the  water 
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is  sent  up  to  the  tank  of  fifty-thousand- 
gallon  capacity,  then  piped  over  the 
field*  and  the  superfluous  moisture, 
percolating  through  the  sandy  loam, 
has  no  opportunity,  in  its  course  down 
the  hillside,  to  sour  the  soil. 

The  outdoor  florist,  naturally*  does 
not  put  his  flowers  in  competition 
with  those  raised  in  conservatories  — 
marvels,  the  majority,  in  size  and  va- 
riegated hues.  His  triumph  is  rather 
of  mass  and  fragrance,  only  the  most 
popular  varieties  being  cultivated, 
such  as  the  pink  Santa  Rosa,  the  Los 
Angeles  white,  and  the  Doctor  Choate, 
a  vivid  scarlet.  The  Corbett  leads  in 
popularity,  its  brilliant  pink  almost 
cerise  in  hue,  and  another  crimson  fa- 
vorite is  the  Ruth. 

The  hothouse  routine  is  of  absorb- 
ing interest,  both  elaborate  and  ex- 
pensive. To  obtain  blooms  of  the 
desired  size  and  color  the  temperature 
must  be  regulated,  the  roots  of  the 
plant  being  kept  five  or  ten  degrees 
warmer  than  the  ground  surface,  and 
the  short  life  allowed  to  each  plant 
yields  but  two  dozen  of  its  progeny. 
These  special  varieties,  however,  com- 
mand special  prices,  ranging  all  the 
way  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  a 
doscen. 

Compared  with  the  elaborate  prep- 
aration, the  task  of  the  indoor  florist 
seems  simple,  though  the  initial  pro- 
cess is  the  same.  The  plants  are  all 
raised  from  cuttings,  are  started  on  the 
bench,  and,  as  soon  as  they  are  rooted, 


several  weeks  later,  are  put  in  pots. 
Those  of  open-air  destiny  are,  later, 
laid  out  in  the  ground,  and  their  yield 
is  generous,  though  their  life,  like 
that  of  their  home-bred  sisters,  is  short, 
and  after  their  second  season  they  are 
taken  out  and  thrown  away,  their 
place  filled  by  new'. 

The  requirements  for  success  in 
outdoor  cultivation  of  carnations  are  a 
sandy  soil,  a  southern  slope,  good 
drainage  and  a  generous  supply  of 
water,  fertilizer  and  care.  Given 
these,  the  plants  bring  in  quick  re- 
turns. So  profitable  have  they  proved 
that  many  conservatories  and  gardens 
have  abandoned  their  old  favorites, 
devoting  the  greater  part  of  their 
space  to  the  flower  of  the  spicy  breath. 
Were  its  future  popularity  as  certain 
as  its  supremacy  today  — and  there 
seems  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
—  a  greenhouse  or  garden  would  be  a 
tantalizing  investment.  It  suggests  a 
pretty  occupation  for  women  in  their 
own  home  gardens,  a  small  outlay  of 
time,  labor  and  money  bringing  grati- 
fying results,  independent  of  the  ben- 
efit to  eyeduster  and  to  vigor  of  the 
complexion.  Though  the  women  fol- 
low quickly,  men  are,  as  usual,  the 
pioneers  in  the  garden.  Near  Re- 
dondo  a  man  is  netting  from  one  to 
tw  o  hundred  dollars  a  month  from  an 
acre  or  so  of  carnations  in  his  back 
garden,  no  small  compensation  from 
an  occupation  which  grew,  as  did  Mr. 
Vawter^s,  out  of  an  accident. 
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IT  was  in  the  reading-room  of  the 
Vosemite  House  at  Stockton  that 
I  first  heard  of  the  Demshar  mine. 
We  were  about  to  start  for  the  dicing- 
room,  when  a  sudden  exclamation  from 
Wilson  hrought  my  attention  back  to 
him.  A  paragraph  in  the  "  Mountain 
Messenger'*  had  evidently  engaged  his 
interest,  for  he  was  bending  over  it  in 
eager  silence  and  following  the  lines 
with  his  finger  as  he  read. 

**What  is  it?^'  I  asked,  involun^ 
tarily. 

*^The  Demshar  mine  has  been  relo- 
cated again/'  he  said,  without  raising 
his  head. 

'*  The  Demshar  mine  —  where  is  it?*' 
I  asked. 

Wilson  looked  at  me  with  an  odd 
expression  in  his  eyes. 

*'  I  thought  you  said  you  were  in 
business  at  Angels!'*  he  said,  straight* 
ening  himself  and  pushing  the  paper 
aside  with  his  hand. 

*'0,  no/'  I  answered.  "This  will 
be  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  was  ever 
in  that  section/' 

*'  I  wish  I  could  say  as  much/'  he 
said,  bitterly. 

Then,  after  a  moment's  pause,  as  if 
to  turn  the  force  of  his  ejaculation,  he 
added: 

'*  There *s  a  chance  to  drop  a  good 
deal  of  money  in  a  mine. 

"  Did  you  own  the  mine?"  I  asked. 

He  looked  at  me  as  if  he  did  not 
quite  hear  what  I  said.  Then,  collect- 
ing himself,  he  turned  to  me,  with  an 
odd  hesitation,  and  answered: 

"Well  — really— r  don^t  know.     I 


thought  once  I  did,  but- — but  what 
nonsense  I  am  talking!" 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  I 
could  see  some  unwelcome  recollec- 
tion struggling  in  his  face.  When  he 
spoke  again  it  was  with  distinct  re- 
serve. 

"  I  had  an  interest  in  the  mine 
once/'  he  said,  quietly.  "  Comej  let 
us  go  to  supper," 

And  while  the  strangeness  of  his 
manner  had  piqued  my  curiosity,  my 
acquaintance  with  him  was  not  suf- 
ficiently close  to  warrant  further  ques- 
tioning. 

The  news  had  evidently  taken  a 
strong  hold  on  him,  however^  for  he 
laughed  and  joked  less  than  usual 
during  the  meal.  We  had  nearly  fin- 
ished in  this  way,  when  a  diversion 
occurred  through  the  entrance  into 
the  dining-room  of  a  man  who  stood 
waiting  near  the  door  until  the  stew- 
ard should  assign  him  to  a  seat.  Wil- 
son saw  hira  almost  at  once  and  beck- 
oned him  in  our  direction.  A  smile  of 
recognition  came  over  his  face,  and, 
with  a  nod,  he  crossed  the  room  to  our 
table.  Wilson  eagerly  took  his  hand, 
drew  him  over  toward  him  and.  speak- 
ing in  a  low  tone,  said: 

"  I  want  to  tell  you  something, 
Hesshaw.  Another  man  has  relocated 
the  Demshar!" 

Instantly  Henshaw's  brows  lifted 
and  his  mouth  drew  up  In  a  low 
whistle  of  astonishment.  Reaching 
back  for  a  chair,  he  drew  himself  close 
to  Wilson's  side  and  sat  down. 

''That's  the  sixth  in  two  years,"  he 
said,  almost  in  a  whisper. 

And  I  saw  that  his  face  had  the 
same  curious  expression  that  had  been 
on  Wilson's  when  he  had  discovered 
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the  notice  in  the  paper.  They  were 
so  absorbed  that  they  had  forgotten 
my  presence  entirely. 

"  It  will  take  him  four  days  to  pump 
out  the  shaft,"  said  Henshaw,  as  if 
recalling  a  formula,  **  and  seven  more 
to  repair  the  timbers,  and  then " 

*'  I  know,"  said  Wilson,  hastily,  as 
the  other  stopped.  **  The  rest  will  de- 
pend upon  the  man." 

Both  laughed  constrainedly,  and 
Henshaw  asked: 

"  Who  is  he  this  time?" 

"I  don't  know,"  answered  Wilson. 
"There  are  two  of  them.  A  man 
named  Wheeler  and  his  partner  — 
from  the  Bay,  the  paper  said." 

A  start  of  surprise  came  over  me  at 
the  name. 

**  What  were  Wheeler's  initials?"  I 
asked,  abruptly. 

At  the  first  word  the  eyes  of  both 
men  turned  on  me  with  such  startled 
inquiry  that  I  could  not  but  be  embar- 
rassed by  their  intentness. 

"A.  C,"  said  Wilson,  sharply. 

There  was  an  intuition  in  his  eyes 
that  contradicted  his  words  as  he 
added: 

'*  But  he  is  not  your  partner?" 

*'  My  partner's  name  is  A.  C. 
Wheeler,"  I  said,  *'  and  I  am  on  my 
way  to  join  him  in  working  some  mine 
or  other  near  Angels.  But  whether 
the  mine  is  named  the  Demshar  or  has 
any  name  at  all  I  do  not  know. 
Wheeler  got  the  property  for  us,  and 
I  don't  remember  ever  to  have  seen 
the  name.  What's  the  matter  with 
the  mine,  anyway?  Is  the  rock 
poor?" 

Wilson  shot  a  quick  glance  at  Hen- 
shaw before  answering: 

"No,"  he  said,  slowly;  "the  rock  is 
good  enough  and  pays  if  worked 
properly." 

"  But  I  thought  you  said  you  lost 
money  on  it  once?" 

"It  was  not  that,"  he  said,  with 
hesitation.  "It  —  was  my  health  that 
suffered." 

I  should  have  asked  further  into 
the  matter  now  that  it  had  a  personal 
interest  for  me,  but  Wilson  bethought 
himself  at  this  juncture  to  introduce 
me  to  his  friend,  and  the  latter,  taking 
the  cue,  turned  the  subject  adroitly, 
and   though  we  passed   the   evening 


together,  I  found  no  opportunity  for 
further  inquiry  into  the  disturbing 
qualities  of  our  purchase. 

For  it  was  our  purchase.  Wheeler 
could  hardly  wait  till  I  got  down  from 
the  stage  to  drag  me  into  his  room  to 
tell  me  all  about  it.  He  was  in  high 
glee  over  our  luck  in  getting  the 
property. 

"  I  never  expected  to  find  a  mine  in 
that  condition  unlocated,"  he  said. 
"  The  old  man  who  has  been  working 
it  refused  to  sell  it  to  me  because  of 
some  distrust  as  to  his  title.  I  rented 
the  machinery  from  him,  and  he  gave 
me  a  paper  saying  he  abandoned  the 
whole  thing." 

Somehow,  what  Wilson  had  said 
connected  itself  in  my  mind  with  the 
last  owner,  and  I  said,  absently: 

"  I  know.  His  health  gave  out  and 
he  abandoned  it." 

Wheeler  looked  at  me  in  astonish- 
ment. 

"  How  did  you  know  that,"  he  said. 
"  It  only  happened  Friday." 

For  the  moment  I  was  nonplussed. 
I  knew  he  would  ridicule  the  feeling  of 
superstitious  uneasiness  that  lingered 
in  my  mind,  for  I  felt  somewhat 
ashamed  of  it  myself.  So  I  told  only 
a  part  of  the  truth,  and  said: 

"  I  saw  in  a  newspaper  in  Stockton 
that  you  had  made  the  location." 

This  satisfied  him  and  he  went  on 
with  his  account.  Then,  taking  out 
his  watch,  he  said: 

"  Don't  you  want  to  take  a  look  at 
the  place?  We  will  just  about  have 
time  before  supper.  I  can  tell  you  the 
rest  on  the  road." 

The  mine  lay  in  a  canyon  about  two 
and  a  half  miles  from  Angels.  It  was 
a  hard  walk  for  so  hot  an  afternoon. 
Turning  from  the  main  road,  we  an- 
gled down  the  rather  steep  declivity 
of  the  canyon  wall,  and,  swinging 
around  the  spur  of  the  hill,  came 
abruptly  up  against  a  perpendicular 
cliff.  There  was  a  little  level  of  per- 
haps a  hundred  feet,  and  at  the  fur- 
ther end  a  streak  of  blue  that  drifted 
down  toward  the  bottom  of  the  can- 
yon revealed  the  location  of  the  dump. 
Wheeler  quickened  his  pace,  and, 
crossing  to  the  base  of  the  cliff,  stopped 
beside  the  mouth  of  a  tunnel  which 
opened  there  and  said,  excitedly: 
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"  Well,  here  she  is!'* 

Practically,  there  was  little  to  be 
seen.  The  shaft — which  was  really 
an  incline — was  full  of  water  almost 
to  the  surface.  The  shed  with  the 
pumping  and  hoisting  machinery  oc- 
cupied the  level  on  the  right,  and  on 
the  other  side,  beyond  the  tramway 
leading  to  the  dump,  were  two  cabins 
for  the  housing  of  those  working  in 
the  mine. 

The  larger  of  these  Wheeler  had 
cleared  for  our  own  use.  The  other 
was  still  occupied  by  the  old  man  from 
whom  we  had  acquired  title.  He 
sat  in  the  doorway  smoking  as  we 
came  up,  and  watched  our  inspection 
of  the  place  in  stolid  silence.  Wheeler 
spoke  to  him  and  introduced  me  by 
name.  '  He  nodded  at  me  with  a  grim 
sort  of  smile  on  his  lips,  took  his  pipe 
from  his  mouth  as  if  about  to  speak; 
thought  better  of  it,  however,  and, 
without  saying  a  word,  eased  himself 
back  against  the  doorpost  and  re- 
placed the  pipe.  But  I  noticed  he 
watched  us  furtively  all  the  time  we 
stayed  about  the  place,  and  always 
with  that  questioning,  half-sarcastic 
grin. 

The  first  few  days  passed  quickly. 
We  got  the  pump  to  running  and 
watched,  with  the  excitement  of  chil- 
dren, the  lowering  of  the  water  in  the 
shaft.  The  timbers  seemed  solid  in 
spite  of  the  time  they  had  been  in. 
The  incline  went  down  about  thirty 
feet  and  then  bent  up  almost  to  a 
level.  Here  and  there  side  drifts 
showed  where  promising  prospects 
had  been  followed,  and  at  points  the 
stoping  had  widened  the  main  tunnel 
almost  into  rooms.  We  prospected  the 
place  pretty  thoroughly  and  decided 
to  begin  work  in  the  next  to  the  last 
drift,  the  rock  face  there  showing 
distinct  signs  of  the  ledge  we  were 
after. 

It  was  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day 
when  we  began.  Wheeler  took  the 
heavier  work  below  and  I  stayed  at 
the  top  to  look  after  the  machinery 
and  the  hoisting.  The  old  man  came 
over  from  his  cabin  to  watch  us  start, 
and  sat  around  in  the  hoisting  shed 
most  of  the  morning.  He  did  not 
talk  any,  and  seemed  content  to  watch 
me  without  oflfering   to  help.     But  I 


found  him  forever  looking  at  me  with 
an  expectant  air  that  made  me  nerv- 
ous. I  put  it  down  that  he  knew 
I  was  green  and  expected  trouble. 
Nothing  happened,  however,  except 
that,  about  eleven  o'clock,  Wheeler 
came  to  the  foot  of  the  incline  and 
called  up  to  me: 

"  What  did  you  want  just  now  when 
you  came  down?" 

''  I  haven't  been  down,"  I  answered. 

''Oh,  I  thought  I  heard  you,"  he 
said,  and  went  back  to  his  work. 

I  wondered  a  little  over  the  matter, 
but  it  would  have  made  no  serious 
impression  if  it  had  not  been  that  at 
the  same  moment  I  looked  at  the  old 
man.  At  the  first  call  he  had  arisen 
as  if  it  were  something  he  had  ex- 
pected. He  stood  listening  while  we 
talked,  and,  when  we  had  finished, 
remained  in  the  same  expectant  atti- 
tude, silent,  and  with  his  mouth  wid- 
ened into  the  same  sarcastic  grin. 

It  startled  me,  somehow,  for  a  mo- 
ment. Then,  like  a  flash,  I  thought 
of  what  Wilson  and  Henshaw  had 
said: 

''  It  will  take  four  days  to  pump  it 
out,  and  then  —  the  rest  depends  upon 
the  man." 

I  did  a  lot  of  thinking  before 
Wheeler  came  up  at  noon,  though  I 
said  nothing  to  him  about  it.  I  no- 
ticed that  he  was  more  quiet  than 
usual,  though  that  might  be  due  to 
fatigue  from  the  unaccustomed  work. 
But,  somehow,  I  got  the  impression 
that  he  had  something  to  tell  me. 
Finally,  when  he  was  all  through,  he 
lighted  his  pipe  and  began  walking 
up  and  down  the  floor. 

"  Will,"  he  said,  without  looking  at 
me,  "are  you  superstitious?" 

'*No." 

"  Well,  neither  am  I,"  he  went  on, 
shamefacedly.  *'but  something  hap- 
pened down  there  today  in  that  drift 
that  rattled  me  up  a  bit.  I  don't 
want  to  tell  you  what  it  was,  but  I 
want  you  to  go  down  there  this  after- 
noon in  my  place  and  see  if  it  happens 
to  you." 

I  do  not  think  I  am  a  coward.  But 
it  is  one  thing  to  be  not  afraid  of  the 
supernatural  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions, and  quite  another  to  feel  sure 
of  one's  self  when  asked  deliberately 
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to  challenge  it.  And  then,  too,  I  sup- 
pose I  was  shaken  by  what  I  had 
previously  heard.  I  was  silent  for  a 
moment,  thinking  it  over. 

**Well,"  said  Wheeler,  **  will  you 
go?" 

There  did  not  seem  to  be  any 
way  out  of  it,  so  I  took  a  brace  and 
said: 

"Yes;  if  you  want  me  to,  1*11  go." 

Wheeler  fairly  sighed  in  relief.  He 
got  up  at  once  and  went  over  to  the 
hoisting  works,  while  I  made  ready 
for  the  work  below. 

I  went  down  to  the  tunnel  all  right. 
Before  going  further  inta*the  mine  I 
lighted  my  candle  and  kept  a  sharp 
lookout  all  the  way  for  anything  out 
of  the  usual  run.  There  was  abso- 
lutely nothing,  however^  either  of 
sight  or  sound.  I  reached  the  drift 
without  incident,  and,  after  exploring 
every  corner  care  fully,  stuck  my  candle 
in  the  wall  and  began  work. 

Once  or  twice  I  thought  I  heard 
noises  and  stopped  to  listen.  But 
there  was  nothing  but  the  drip  of  the 
water  and  the  muffled  echoes  of  the 
blows  of  my  pick  against  the  rock. 
The  latter  sound  was  the  one  thing 
that  made  the  silence  bearable,  and  I 
found  a  certain  relief  in  listening  to 
the  echo  as  it  followed  the  stroke. 

Suddenly  I  became  conscious  that 
the  echo  did  not  always  follow  the 
stroke.  There  would  be  a  blow  and  a 
beat,  a  blow  and  a  beat,  for  some 
time  with  perfect  regularity,  and  then, 
suddenly,  there  would  come  a  beat 
apparently  without  a  blow  preced- 
ing it. 

It  is  putting  it  mildly  to  say  I  was 
startled.  Involuntarily.  I  quickened 
my  stroke  and  listened  for  the  quick- 
ening of  the  echo.  It  followed  with 
perfect  regularity,  but  between  the 
beats  of  my  echo,  now  merging  with 
them  and  now  perfectly  distinct,  I 
could  distinguish  another  beat  that 
followed  the  older  and  slower  rhythm. 
Then  I  made  the  motion  of  striking, 
but  stopped  short  before  touching  the 
wall.  The  echo  kept  on  just  the  same, 
with  no  perceptible  change.  Evi- 
dently, someone  besides  myself  was 
at  work  in  the  drift. 

Then,  as  abruptly  as  it  began,  the 
noise  stopped  and  the  place  was  abso- 


lutely still.  I  stood  a  moment,  looking 
and  listening  in  confused  uncertainty, 
then  tiptoed  softly  down  to  where  the 
drift  op^ed  into  the  main  tunnel  and 
listened  there;  It  was  too  dark  to 
see,  but  nothing  seemed  to  be  there 
to  explain  what  I  had  heard. 

Gradually  my  heart  stopped  thump- 
ing, and  i  convinced  myself  that  there 
was  no  reality  in  what  I  had  heard. 
I  went  back  to  the  circle  of  light  and 
gathered  up  my  tools.  I  was  unde- 
cided whether  to  go  on  working.  I 
wanted  to  stop,  but  was  ashamed  to 
own  it,  even  to  myself. 

Suddenly,  my  head  went  round, 
every  muscle  in  my  body  stiffened, 
and  a  sickening  feeling  of  cold  trans- 
fixed me  through  and  through.  Beside 
me,  close  to  me,  between  me  and  the 
rock  face,  which  was  so  near  I  could 
touch  it  with  my  hand,  there  was  a 
sigh.  It  was  not  a  slight  and  fluttery 
sound  about  which  I  might  be  mis- 
taken. I  heard  it  as  clearly  as  I  ever 
heard  anything  in  my  life.  It  was 
the  strong  indrawing  of  breath  and 
exhalation  of  a  man  who  is  tired  and 
sighs  as  an  expression  of  fatigue. 
And  then,  on  the  face  of  the  rock  in 
front  of  me,  where  the  light  of  the 
candle  showed  there  was  nothing  but 
thin  air,  there  began  again  the  sound 
of  the  pick  regularly  at  work.  Be- 
tween the  strokes  I  could  hear  the 
hard  drive  of  breath  a  man  makes  in 
throwing  his  whole  strength  into  a 
blow.  In  the  nervous  start  I  gave 
the  tools  went  clattering  to  the 
ground.  I  tried  to  say  "  Who  is  it?" 
but  I  stuttered  so  I  could  not  form  the 
words. 

How  I  got  out  of  the  drift  I  do  not 
know.  I  must  have  walked  back- 
ward, for  I  did  not  dare  to  turn  and 
run.  It  seemed  miles  to  the  foot  of 
the  incline,  where  I  could  see  light, 
and  I  came  to  the  surface  with  the 
cold  shivers  still  running  up  and  down 
my  spine. 

Wheeler  and  I  sat  down  and  talked 
it  all  over.  His  experience  had  been 
very  similar  to  mine,  except  that  he 
had  heard  footsteps  and  a  sound  as  of  a 
scuffle  in  the  tunnel  outside  the  drift. 
I  told  him  my  suspicions  about  the 
old  man  and  we  went  over  and  ques- 
tioned him.     He  pleaded  ignorance, 
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and  finally  refused  to  talk  about  the 
matter  at  all. 

We  felt  that  we  must  solve  the  mys- 
tery somehow,  so  we  knocked  off 
work  and  Wheeler  went  up  to  the 
town  to  find  what  he  could  learn  of 
the  matter  there.  He  came  back  at 
sundown  with  a  confused  story,  sup- 
plied mainly  by  the  keeper  of  the 
hotel.  It  was,  indeed,  the  popular 
belief  that  the  mine  was  haunted.  A 
man  had  killed  his  partner  there  some 
twenty  years  before.  Later,  there  had 
been  casualties  in  the  mine  resulting 
in  several  other  deaths.  It  had  al- 
ways proved  an  unlucky  venture  for 
its  owners,  and  many  creditable  wit- 
nesses vouched  for  supernatural  sights 
and  sounds.  It  was  always  the  ghost 
of  the  last  man  killed  that  was  seen  or 
heard.  The  one  before  seemed  al- 
ways to  desert  when  the  new  one 
came.  No  local  miner  would  go  into 
the  mine  for  fear  some  accident  would 
happen  and  he  would  be  left  to  do 
ghostly  service  in  the  drift.  Johnson, 
the  old  man  from  whom  we  had 
bought,  had  never  worked  the  place. 
Somehow,  he  had  acquired  title  to  the 
sheds  and  machinery  and  made  a  liv- 
ing by  renting  them  out  to  whomso- 
ever worked  the  property.  No  one 
had  succeeded  in  working  the  mine 
for  any  length  of  time. 

We  sat  and  talked  about  it  long 
into  the  night.  Neither  of  us  believed 
that  there  was  anything  supernatural 
about  the  matter,  but  both  of  us  felt 
that  an  explanation  was  badly  needed. 
We  were  convinced  that  Johnson  knew 
more  about  the  matter  than  he  chose 
totelL 

"  I  believe  if  we  made  him  go  down 
there,"  said  Wheeler, "  the  thing  would 
stop.  At  any  rate,  we  might  get  some 
idea  of  how  he  worked  it.'' 

"  Yes;  but  suppose  he  won't  go?" 

"If  we  need  him  he'll  have  to," 
said  Wheeler,  quietly,  and  the  matter 
rested  there. 

In  the  morning  we  told  Johnson 
what  we  suspected  and  what  we 
wanted  him  to  do.  He  denied  com- 
plicity, and  absolutely  refused  to  go 
down  into  the  mine.  It  was  an  un- 
pleasant thing  to  do,  but  we  had  made 
up  our  minds  and  in  the  end  had  our 
way.    He  went  down,  though  with  his 


arms  tied  and  a  guard  to  keep  him  in 
the  bucket.  Wheeler  came  down  after 
us  by  the  rope. 

Once  down,  we  were  less  sure  of 
Johnson's  guilt.  Prom  the  moment  he 
reached  the  bottom  his  manner  en- 
tirely changed.  He  was  no  longer 
abusive  and  his  face  showed  real  fear. 
He  was  afraid  to  be  left  alone  and 
clung  to  our  heels  like  a  dog  as  we 
went  back  into  the  tunnel.  At  the 
end  of  the  drift  we  found  the  tools 
where  we  had  dropped  them.  The 
candle  left  there  had  burned  out  on 
the  stick.  Wheeler  stuck  another  on 
and  lighted  it,  so  that  with  our  own 
lights  the  place  was  practically  free 
from  shadow.  There  was  nothing  in 
it  except  an  ore  car,  which  we  had 
found  there  when  we  pumped  out  the 
mine  and  which  was  too  rusty  to  go. 

The  old  man  kept  well  up  to  the 
light  and  preserved  a  steady  silence. 
We  ourselves  felt  little  like  talking. 
The  spell  of  the  place  was  on  us,  and 
what  we  did  say  was  in  whispers. 
We  did  no  work  at  first,  but  listened 
and  watched  for  what  might  happen. 
It  was  absolutely  quiet.  None  of  the 
sounds  I  had  heard  yesterday  came 
again.  At  the  end  of  half  an  hour 
we  were  worn  out  and  nervous. 
Wheeler  was  the  first  to  acknowledge 
it.  He  moved  and  stretched  himself, 
and,  taking  up  the  pick,  went  over  to 
the  rock  face  and  prepared  to  go  to 
work. 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you  we  wouldn't  hear 
anything  if  Johnson  came  down,"  he 
said,  in  an  undertone. 

**  I  hope  we  won't,"  I  answered. 

*'  Let  them  come,"  said  Wheeler,  and 
lifted  his  pick. 

The  words  might  have  been  a  sig- 
nal. Before  they  were  out  of  his 
mouth  the  breathings  I  had  heard  the 
day  before  began  again.  They  were 
some  distance  from  us  this  time,  and 
seemed  to  come  from  the  tunnel  out- 
side. There  was  the  same  wheezy 
sighing  and  a  curious  intake  of  the 
breath,  as  if  the  breather  were  asth- 
matic. 

At  the  first  sound  Wheeler  lowered 
his  pick  and  set  it  against  the  wall. 
He  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  mouth 
of  the  drift  as  he  came  over  softly  to 
where  we  stood.    The  breathings  had 
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stopped,  but  whatever  it  was  that 
made  them  was  coming  toward  us. 
We  could  hear  the  soft  crunch  of  its 
feet  on  the  loose  rock  of  the  floor. 
Their  pat,  pat  hesitated  a  moment  at 
the  entrance  and  then  turned  into  our 
drift.  The  thing  had  an  odd,  sliding 
drag  of  one  foot,  as  if  somewhat  lame. 
Just  as  it  got  to  us  it  stopped  and 
gave  again  that  queer,  asthmatic  sigh. 
It  was  right  in  my  face  —  around  me 
—  so  near  me  that  I  could  have  touched 
the  breather  had  he  been  alive. 

I  sprang  back  so  violently  that  I 
struck  my  head  against  the  wall  be- 
hind. In  their  horror,  the  others  re- 
coiled with  equal  haste,  and  we 
huddled  together  in  absolute  panic 
till  it  was  by.  Johnson  was  almost 
beside  himself  with  terror.  He  grasped 
me  by  the  shoulder  —  his  shaking 
hands  scratching  convulsively  on  my 
coat  —  and  drew  me  down  till  my  ear 
was  at  his  mouth. 

**  Dunphy!"  he  panted,  scarcely 
above  his  breath.  "The  last  one 
killed!     I  know  his  voice!" 

Curiously  enough,  after  the  first 
sickening  thrill,  due  to  the  nearness 
of  the  manifestation,  I  was  not  much 
afraid.  My  heart  started  again,  and  I 
found  myself  listening  curiously  to 
the  beats  of  the  pick,  which  followed 
exactly  the  rhythm  of  the  day  before. 
Wheeler  reached  out  and  drew  to  him 
the  long -handled  shovel  he  had 
brought  into  the  drift.  Extending  it 
full  length  before  him,  he  moved  it 
back  and  forth  across  the  breast  of 
the  rock.  Slowly  and  patiently,  he 
explored  every  inch  of  the  space 
from  roof  to  floor.  If  there  was  any- 
thing there  it  was  physically  intang- 
ible, for  the  shovel  moved  easily  in 
every  direction.  But,  when  he  ap- 
proached it,  the  thing  moved  from  one 
side  of  the  drift  to  the  other,  for  the 
flames  of  the  candies  dipped  steadily 
in  the  direction  of  its  motion  as  it 
went. 

Then  the  picking  stopped  and  the 
footsteps  began  again.  An  exclama- 
tion from  the  old  man  brought  our 
attention  to  him.  He  was  on  his  knees 
against  the  wall,  and  cried  out  as  the 
footsteps,  going  out,  passed  him.  They 
paused  where  the  old  car  stood,  and, 
with  a  steady  movement  that  belied 


the  creaking  of  its  wheels,  it  got  in 
motion  and  passed  by  us  up  to  the 
face  of  the  drift. 

At  the  same  moment  I  noticed  that 
the  lights  were  burning  dim.  It  was 
not  that  their  flame  was  less.  I  could 
see  them  as  before,  and  their  outline 
was  perfect.  It  was  rather  that  the 
illuminating  quality  waned  and  grew 
steadily  less.  The  air  turned  suflFb- 
catingly  hot  and  so  thick  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  breathe.  Wheeler  and  I 
waited  together.  Johnson  was  still 
on  his  knees,  mumbling  insanely  to 
himself. 

After  some  ten  minutes  the  car 
started  slowly  from  the  rock  breast 
on  its  return  journey.  Before  it  got 
well  in  motion,  Wheeler  sprang  in 
front  of  it  and  jammed  the  shovel 
down  to  stop  its  advance,  catching  the 
handle  behind  a  timber  to  prevent  its 
being  thrown  aside.  The  oak  held  for 
an  instant,  then  it  bent  with  the  force 
and  broke  cleanly  in  two,  and  the 
car  passed  on  without  a  break  in  its 
motion.  Wheeler  was  thrown  from 
his  feet  and  dragged  on  the  ground 
beside  it. 

I  heard  a  shriek  for  help  from  John- 
son and  turned  in  his  direction.  He 
had  risen  to  his  feet  and  stood  with 
his  back  to  the  wall.  His  arms  were 
spread  out  and  he  forced  himself 
against  the  rock  as  if  he  would  efface 
himself  in  it  altogether.  In  the  wan- 
ing light  his  face  was  convulsed  as  if 
he  had  gone  mad.  Evidently,  he  saw 
something  that  was  invisible  to  us,  for 
he  talked  to  it  incessantly.  At  times 
his  voice  rose  almost  to  a  scream.  I 
spoke  to  him,  but  he  did  not  appear 
to  hear. 

Then  the  light  went  out  altogether, 
and  the  terror  of  the  black  darkness 
unnerved  me  and  rooted  me  to  the 
spot.  The  gloom  seemed  a  real  phys- 
ical barrier  that  shut  me  from  him. 
I  heard  him  scream  again  and  again, 
and  there  were  noises  that  seemed 
like  a  struggle.  His  babble  was  in- 
cessant, but  only  once  or  twice  was  it 
connected  enough  for  understanding. 

"  I  won't!  I  won't!"  he  repeated. 
"  I  don't  want  your  job!" 

And  between  times  he  would  stop 
off"  and  cry  like  a  child. 

It  must  have  all  been  over  in  a  few 


Hf  sfitaui;  in  front  of  it  and  jamntfd 

the  shoVi'l  doiL  n  to  .-top  it-  ad:  inn  t' 
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moments,  but  it  seemed  to  me  like  an 
age.  Finally,  he  found  courage  from 
his  deadly  fear  and  ran  wildly  down 
the  passage.  I  heard  his  retreating 
footsteps,  then  a  sound  of  falling,  and 
all  was  still. 

I  called  to  Wheeler.  He  answered, 
and  I  groped  my  way  to  where  he 
lay.  He  had  hurt  his  back  in  trying 
to  stop  the  car  and  could  not  walk. 
We  sat  there,  touching  each  other 
for  comfort,  not  knowi-ng  what  to  ex- 
pect. 

Nothing  more  happened,  however. 
The  light  gradually  came  back  to  the 
candles,  and,  when  we  could  see/* 
everything  was  just  as  it  had  been 
before.  I  helped  Wheeler  to  make 
the  journey  out.     The  car  was  where 


we  first  found  it  and  showed  no  signs 
of  use.  But  beside  it,  where  he  had 
fallen,  was  the  body  of  the  old  man. 
He  had  stumbled  in  his  mad  flight, 
and,  striking  against  the' car  in  some 
way,  had  broken  his  neck. 

We  got  Johnson's  body  to  the  sur- 
face and  saw  it  decently  buried.  We 
gave  up  the  mine  and,  in  the  month 
we  stayed  in  the  neighborhood,  it 
filled  to  the  top  again  with  water. 
No  one  has  worked  it  since  that  I 
knbw  of,  and  I  doubt  if  any  one  will. 
I  would  not  go  down  into  it  again  for 
worlds.  For  I  know  if  I  did  I  should 
find  that  poor  ghost  of  Johnson  tic- 
tacking  away  at  his  weary  job,  and  I 
have  no  desire  to  see  him  again. 


TKe  Triennial  Convention —A.  Retrospect. 


By  H.  Robt.  Braden. 


AN  eminent  writer  recently  said 
that  the  Episcopal  Church  had 
yet  to  learn  her  own  strength 
and  how  properly  to  make  use  of  the 
magnificent  equipment  which  had 
come  down  to  her  as  the  heritage  of 
centuries. 

Opinions  may  vary  as  to  the  degree 
of  truth  contained  in  this  criticism, 
but  it  will  be  generally  conceded  that 
conventions  such  as  that  recently  held 
in  San  Francisco  will  do  much  to  open 
the  eyes  of  churchmen  to  the  latent 
possibilities  for  further  development 
and  the  extension  of  the  church's 
sphere  of  usefulness. 

The  Fortieth  Triennial  General  Con- 
vention of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  was  a  remarkable  one  in  many 
ways  —  for  its  size,  its  personnel,  the 
territory  represented,  the  subjects  con- 
sidered, the  broad  spirit  of  liberality 
evidenced  in  all  the  debates,  and  the 
wise  conservatism  displayed  regarding 
those  matters  on  which,  it  was  felt,  the 
church  was  not  yet  ready  to  take  de- 
cisive action. 

The  orient  and  the  Occident  were 
alike  represented.  From  across  the 
Pacific  came  Bishop  F.  R.  Graves  of 
Shanghai,  Bishop  McKim  of  Tokyo 
and  Bishop  Sidney  C.  Partridge  of 
Kyoto.  The  last,  though  still  a  young 
man,  has  seen  nearly  twenty   years* 


service  in  that  distant  field,  eighteen 
of  which  have  been  spent  in  China 
and  two  in  Japan.  When  surprise 
was  expressed  at  the  change  to  the 
Japan  field,  he  admitted,  with  some- 
thing like  a  sigh,  that,  fortunately  for 
the  individual,  the  arrangement  was 
unusual.  That  the  choice  was  wise 
has  been  demonstrated  by  the  success 
and  growth  of  the  work  since  Bishop 
Partridge  moved  to  Japan. 

Bishop  Willis  came  from  Honolulu 
to  represent  our  new  territory,  he 
having  hitherto  reported  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  Bishop  L.  C. 
Kinsolving  traveled  from  Brazil,  while 
Bishop  Holly  of  Hayti  and  Bishop 
Ferguson  of  Cape  Palmas,  Africa, 
both  colored,  spoke  eloquently  during 
the  convention  of  their  labors  among 
the  people  of  their  race.  The  sym- 
pathy of  the  Church  of  England  was 
shown  by  the  presence  of  the  Right 
Rev.  Edgar  Jacob,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Newcastle,  and  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
British  Columbia,  Dr.  Perrin. 

The  opening  service  in  Trinity 
Church,  on  October  2d,  presented  a 
truly  notable  scene.  When  the  ven- 
erable Bishop  of  Oregon  rose  to  de- 
liver his  masterly  review  of  missionary 
work  on  the  Pacific  Coast  during  the 
thirty-five  years  of  his  ministry  here, 
he  looked  down  upon  seventy  bishops. 
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RT.   REV.    SIDNEY   C.    PARTRIDGE 

Bishop  of  Kyoto 


The  convention  had  a  distinctly 
missionary  tone  throughout,  the  key- 
note being  struck  by  Bishop  Morris  in 
his  opening  text:  "Launch  out  into 
the  deep  and  let  down  your  nets  for  a 
draft." 

The  modus  operandi  of  the  two 
Houses  has  been  outlined  in  a  pre- 
vious number  of  Sunset;  it  will  not 
be  necessary,  therefore,  to  go  into  fur- 
ther detail  here. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Morgan  Dix,  rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
New  York,  who  has  been  president  of 
the  House  of  Deputies  for  twelve 
years,  it  was  necessary  to  elect  an- 
other, and  a  worthy  successor  was 
found  in  Rev.  Dr.  John  S.  Lindsay  of 
St.  Paul's  Church,  Boston,  who  pre- 
sided over  the  discussions  with  dig- 
nity, skill  and  impartiality.  The 
members  of  the  House  were  finished 
debaters,  and  it  was  no  task  for  a 
novice  or  for  one  easily  confused  that 
Dr.  Lindsay  assumed.  At  one  point 
in  the  debate  he  had  to  unravel  a  mo- 
tion, an  amendment,  a  second  amend- 
ment, a  proposed  substitute,  a  point 
of  order,  a  question  of  privilege,  a 
change  of  the  original  motion  and  a 
resolution  to  refer. 

The  discussions  of  the  deputies, 
though  on  grave  subjects,  were  not 


without  their  humorous  sides.  At  the 
first  business  session  difficulty  in  hear- 
ing led  to  a  motion  to  adjourn  to  an- 
other hall.  This  brought  the  rector 
of  Trinity,  Dr.  Clampett,  to  the  plat- 
form in  vigorous  opposition,  and  with 
the  statement  that  the  delegates  were 
themselves  to  blame.  He  concluded 
by  venturing  the  assertion  that  every- 
one in  the  house  could  hear  what  he 
said.  He  was  assailed  by  cries  of  '*  No, 
no."  With  a  chuckle  at  the  success 
of  the  trap,  which  his  Irish  wit  had 
devised,  he  exclaimed: 

*'  Gentlemen,  you  confute  yourselves. 
If  you  didn't  hear  me  you  would  not 
know  what  I  had  said." 

A  general  laugh  greeted  the  sally, 
and  no  more  complaint  was  heard. 

Another  incident  was  the  mistake 
of  one  of  the  speakers,  who,  in  re- 
ferring to  the  clerical  deputy  from 
Rome,  Ga.,  accidentally  spoke  of  him 
as  the  '*  Bishop  of  Rome,"  a  slip  which 
convulsed  the  House.  When  he  could 
be  heard  again  the  speaker  expressed 
the  hope  that  his  lapsus  linguae  might 
prove  prophetic. 

The  adoption  of  the  report  recom- 
mending the  use  of  the  marginal  read- 
ings in  the  Bible  was  felt  to  be  a  distinct 
step  forward,  as  many  had  felt  the 
undesirability  of  using  translations 
which  modern  research  and  learning 
had  shown  to  be  incorrect. 

As  was  expected,  a  sharp  debate 
took  place  in  the  House  of  Deputies 
over  the  proposal  to  change  the  canon 
on  the  subject  of  marriage  and  di- 
vorce. The  question  first  reached  the 
House  in  the  form  of  a  message  from 
the  House  of  Bishops,  to  the  effect 
that,  "the  House  of  Deputies  concur- 
ring," it  was  proposed  to  decline  ab- 
solutely to  perform  the  ceremony  of 
marriage  between  any  two  persons 
when  either  of  them  had  a  husband  or 
wife  still  living,  regardless  of  the 
cause  of  separation.  The  executive 
sessions  of  the  Upper  House  prevent 
speculation  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
this  decision  was  reached,  but  the  de- 
bate among  the  deputies,  which  called 
forth  some  brilliant  speeches  and  keen 
fencing,  showed  that  it  was  in  no  sense 
a  party  measure.  In  many  cases,  del- 
egates from  the  same  diocese  voted 
differently,  and  members  of  all  parties 
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were  fot:uil  on  both  sides.  The  argu- 
meut  was  adduced  that  the  crying  evil 
of  divorce  needed  heroic  treatment; 
that  the  ancient  law  was  superseded 
by  the  new  dispensation;  that  the 
cliurch*s  duty  was  to  take  a  bold  stand 
and,  by  her  position,  rebuke  and  stem 
the  divorce  flood  which  has  become  a 
shame  to  the  nation.  The  opponents 
of  this  measure  replied  that  this  was 
going  beyond  the  New  Testament 
teaching;  that  the  effect  would  be  to 
weaken  the  influence  of  the  church 
and  drive  people  to  civil  ceremonies 
instead  of  religious,  and  that  the  root 
of  the  matter  was  not  reached  by  at- 
tacking divorce,  but  by  making  unwise 
and  hasty  marriages  more  difficult. 
The  proposed  change  was  finally  de- 
feated, an  analysis  of  th  e  votes  showing 
a  large  number  of  laymen  on  the  neg- 
ative side. 

The  question  of  change  of  name  was 
vigorously  discussed  and,  as  a  com- 
promise measure,  was  referred  to  a 
committee  to  report  three  years  hence. 
Many  names  were  suggested — The 
Holy  Catholic  Church,  The  American 
Church,  The  Universal  Church,  and 
others  —  but  it  was  soon  apparent 
that  none  had  a  sufficient  following  to 
accomplish  their  purpose,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  popular  name,  The 
Episcopal  Church,  will  survive  many 
such  debates,  in  this  generation,  at 
least. 

The  longest  discussion  of  the  con- 
vention was  upon  the  proposal  to 
authorize  the  Bishops,  at  their  dis- 
cretion and  upon  request  from  the 
people,  to  assume  episcopal  care  and 
oversight  of  congregations  not  yet 
prepared  to  accept  the  full  prayer- 
book  service,  such  as  the  French  Hu- 
guenots, the  Lutherans  and  Swedish 
congregations,  many  of  whom  have 
desired  the  guidance  and  help  of  a 
bishop,  but  have  felt  it  a  hardship 
to  give  up  their  own  service  in 
their  own  language  for  a  book 
with  which  they  are  not  yet  famil- 
iar. This  was  known  as  the  "open- 
door"  policy.  It  was  supported  and 
pressed  vigorously  by  Dr.  Huntington 
of  New  York,  who  has  advocated  the 
step  for  many  years,  believing  that  the 
church  has  a  positive  duty  toward 
these  people  which  she  cannot  afford 


to  ignore.  After  a  hard  fight,  with 
strong,  incisive  speeches  on  both  sides, 
the  resolution  was  declared  carried  by 
one  vote.  At  the  next  session,  how- 
ever, it  was  found  that  Nebraska's 
vote  had  been  incorrectly  recorded, 
thus  changing  the  fate  of  the  meas- 
ure. It  was  a  painful  disappointment, 
and,  in  Dr.  Huntington's  absence,  a 
reconsideration  was  decided  upon, 
which  resulted  in  a  compromise  af- 
fording the  bishops  considerable  lat- 
itude. 

Perhaps  no  one  thing  during  the 
whole  convention  served  more  aptly 
to  illustrate  the  cordial  relations  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  and  the  har- 
mony in  which  they  worked,  than  the 
election  of  the  five  new  bishops.  It 
indicated,  also,  the  total  absence  of  pol- 
itics and  the  common-sense  considera- 
tions of  fitness  which  governed  their 
selection.  Messages  were  conveyed 
formally  from  one  House  to  the  other. 
Whenever  Rev.  Dr.  Hart,  secretary 
to  the  House  of  Bishops,  appeared  in 
the  doorway  of  the  other  House,  busi- 
ness was  suspended  for  the  reception 
of  the  message  as  soon  as  the  deputy 
then  speaking  had  concluded.  The 
discussion  of  the  bishops-elect  was 
conducted  behind  closed  doors.  The 
choice  of  the  House  of  Bishops  was  ' 
confirmed  in  four  cases  and  declined 


RT.  RBV.   HRNRV  C.  POTTER,  D.D. 

Bishop  of  New  York 


RT,  XEV.   ARIEL   LEONAUB,    U  TJ 

Bishop  of  Utah  and  Weslcru  Colorado 

in  one.  On  receipt  of  this  intimation 
of  objections,  which  were  purely  of 
health  and  experience,  the  bishops 
promptly  made  another  selection, 
which  was  at  ooce  approved. 

In  every  way  the  convention  was  a 
success,  in  numbers,  in  the  work  done 
and  in  the  reception  and  care  of  the 
visitors.  From  the  opening  day,  w^hen 
the  rain  shower  ceased  and  the  sun 
shone  brilliantly  upon  the  great  pro- 
cession, until  the  closing  service,  nearly 
three  weeks  later »  everything  moved 
without  a  hitch.  Even  the  weather 
favored  our  guests,  and  the  genial 
secretary  seemed  to  voice  the  general 
sentiment  when  he  said: 

'*The  difficulty  hereafter  will  be  for 
other  cities  to  equal  the  San  Francisco 
record." 

The  note  of  pathos  which  univer- 
sally accompanies  joy  was  not  wanting 
on  this  occasion.  One  lay  delegate 
reached  San  Francisco  only  to  attend 
the  lirst  service  and  then  die,  a  few 
days  later^  at  his  hotel,  stricken  down 
by  pneumonia.  The  death  of  Mrs. 
Twing,  honorary  secretary  of  the 
Women's  Auxiliary,  was  a  heavy 
blow  to  the  Women's  Convention. 
One  young  missionary,  after  four 
years  of  service  among  the  fevers  of 
West  Africa,  was  invalided  home.     So 


anxious  w*as  she  to  attend  the  conven- 
tion that,  despite  protests,  she  crossed 
the  continent.  The  journey,  however, 
was  too  much  for  her  enfeebled  con- 
dition, and  she  remained  in  San 
Francisco  until  after  the  convention 
adjourned  without  attending  a  single 
session. 

The  consistent  attendance  of  the 
delegates  at  all  sessions  was  a  matter 
of  surprise.  They  seemed  to  feel  that 
they  had  come  to  make  the  laws  and 
shape  the  polity  of  their  church,  and 
that  nothing  must  be  allowed  to  inter- 
fere. It  was  an  object-lesson  in  duty. 
An  excursion  to  ^Ionte^ey  had  to  be 
so  arranged  as  to  permit  them  to  leave 
after  the  day's  session,  spend  a  peace- 
ful Sunday  among  the  beautiful  sur- 
roundings of  Del  Monte,  and  reach  San 
Francisco  again  Monday  morning  in 
time  for  work. 

After  the  adjournment,  however, 
many  took  advantage  of  the  per- 
sonally conducted  excursions  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company  to  visit  the 
Yosemite  Valley  and  the  wonderful 
Big  Trees,  nearly  fonr  hundred  feet 
high  and  one  hundred  feet  around. 
Others,  again,  took  the  Coast  Line 
south,  visiting  on  the  way  the  splen- 
did Stanford  University  at  Palo  Alto; 
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REV.  C.   L,   HIJtCKTKS,    D.O. 

SccfL-tary  of  the  ConvcDtion 

beautiful  San  Jose;  Santa  Cruz,  on 
tbe  bay  of  Monterey;  Paso  Robles, 
witb  its  curative  sulphur  springs; 
Santa  Barbara  and  its  old  mission,  and 
Los  AngeleSj  wbence  tbey  made  short 
trips  out  to  Pasadena,  Riverside  and 


Redlands,  tbe  cities  of  orange  groves, 
and  to  Santa  Monica,  wbere  one  en- 
joys surf-batbing  on  New  Year's  Day. 

No  argument  is  needed  to  show  the 
benefit  of  such  a  convention  to  the 
city,  the  state  and  the  nation.  Its 
effect  is  essentially,  and  in  the  highest 
sense,  education aL  The  men  of  whom 
it  is  composed  sacrifice  money  and 
time  (which  is  often  more)  and  strength 
to  be  present.  They  give  their  best 
thought  to  the  interests  of  the  church 
whose  sons  they  are  proud  to  be. 
They  are  men  of  whom  McKinleys 
and  W  a  rings  and  Roosevelts  and 
Childs  are  made.  The  city  in  which 
they  meet  honors  herself  in  honoring 
them.  She  is  the  better  for  their 
presence,  and  goes  forth  to  the  battle 
for  municipal  reform  and  civic  right- 
eousness imbued  with  a  new  courage 
and  with  a  higher,  a  nobler  ideal. 

And  this  influence  is  reciprocal. 
When  our  guests  return  to  their  homes 
in  tbe  far  north  and  south  and  east, 
btit  one  name  will  be  npon  their  lips, 
but  one  thought  within  their  hearts 
—  tbe  name  and  the  thought  and,  we 
hope,  the  love  of  California, 


True  friendship's  laws 
Welcome  the  coming, 


are  by  this  rule  exprest, 
speed  the  parting  guest. 

— Homer's  *^ Odyssey^ 


(Pope). 


Literary  WorKsKop 
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Indian  Baskktry  —  (George  Wharton 
James.  Pasadetia).  The  average  reader  who 
infers  frtJiii  the  title  that  this  is  a  buok 
written  only  for  the  eurio  collector  will  be 
agreeably  surprised  on  turning  over  its  at- 
tractive pages.  With  three  hundred  well- 
selected  sketches  and  photographs  of  In- 
dian baskets  and  their  makers,  the  b^cKjk 
gives  a  lucid,  enlightening  and  graphic  de* 
scrii>tiou  of  the  basket- making  tribes  of 
North  America,  It  shows  the  methods  of 
choosing,  preparing  and  weaving  the  various 
grasses^  reeds,  twigs,  splints,  leaves  and  bark 
employed,  and  advances  the  theory,  with 
some  evidence  to  support  it,  that  basket- 
weaving  antedated  and  prepared  the  way  for 
the  art  of  pottery  making.  The  author  mod- 
estly calls  bis  bcJok  a  coui  pilation,  but  it  cun- 
tains  much  original  matter,  particularly  in 
the  study  of  symbolism  and  the  tracing  of 
linguistic  relations  of  different  tribes  through 
the  textile  designs,  in  which  the  result  of 
many  years  of  painstaking  research  and  an 


intimate  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
people  axe  abundantly  shown.  The  book  is 
filled  with  legendary  lore.  Only  the  best 
authorities  are  cited,  and  the  quotations  are 
so  skilfully  woven  into  the  woof  and  warp  of 
the  book  as  to  make  a  satisfying  whole. 

In  view  of  Professor  James*  lament  over 
our  "already  overburdened  language,"  it  is 
o<ld  to  find  him  countenancing  the  nonde- 
script  bybridj  ** Amerind,"  which,  althotigb 
fathered  by  the  I  nited  States  Bureau  of 
Ethnology,  violates  the  basic  rules  that  a 
new  word  must  prove  itself  a  necessity,  an 
improvement,  and  be  self-explanatory.  To 
none  of  these  can  the  new  coinage  lay  claim, 
while  the  inevitable  false  accent  will  throw 
the  mystified  reader  still  further  from  sus- 
pecting that  "Amerind**  is  an  infelicitous 
contraction  of  American  Indian. 

A  list  of  illustrations  and  a  good  index 
satisfactorily  complete  a  w^ork  which,  even 
in  this  day  of  many  books  and  limited  time^ 
may  t>e  read  with  pleasure  and  profit. 
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Pasadena^s  Flower  Festival 

" 'TT^HE  roads  shall  blossom,  the 
I  roads  shall  bloom,"  sang  the 
J-  poet  long  ago,  long  before 
the  annual  New  Year's  day  flower 
festival  of  Pasadena  was  ever  heard 
of.  But  that  blooming  and  blossoming 
of  roadways  and  pathways,  of  streets 
and  sidewalks  is  just  what  happens  on 
the  first  day  of  each  year  in  the  pic- 
turesque California  city  on  the  Sierra 
Madre  foothills. 

Flowers,  flowers  everywhere  is  the 
order  of  that  day.  The  heavy  fra- 
grance of  magnolia  and  orange  is  in 
the  air.  The  sweet  perfumes  of  rose 
and  honeysuckle  and  heliotrope  and 
carnation  are  on  all  sides.  The  at- 
mosphere is  one  of  bewildering  bloom. 
Pasadena's  festival  of  the  flowers 
is  on! 

And  for  the  coming  New  Year's  day 
of  1902  more  elaborate  plans  than  ever 
before  are  being  made.  For  months, 
committees  of  energetic  citizens  have 
been  busy,  and  the  result  will  be  a 
display  of  out-of-door  floral  wonder, 
possible  only  under  such  tropic  skies 
as  these.  The  parade,  as  usual,  is  to 
be  the  great  feature  of  the  day.  Carts, 
buggies,  surreys,  wagons,  and  automo- 
biles are  heavily  laden  and  covered 
over  with  flowers  of  all  varieties.  The 
horses  wear  the  blankets  of  floral 
fairyland.  Fair  maids  ride  out  to  see 
the  show  and  to  be  seen,  half  hidden 
behind  bouquets  of  sweetest  buds. 
Flowers  are  used  for  bombarding  in 
mimic  battle.  Roses  strew  your  path- 
way whether  you  deserve  them  or  not 
and  altogether  it's  a  wondrous  and 
ne'er-to-be-forgotten  sight. 

This  New  Year's  day  fete  is  a  set- 
tled affair  on  the  Pasadena  calendar 
and  people  come  long  distances  to 
witness  the  revelry.  To  the  tourist 
traveler  from  the  hothouse-flower  re- 
gions the  common  use  to  which  choice 
blossoms  are  put  seems  like  a  desecra- 
tion. But  when  he  looks  about  and 
sees  nature's  lavish  kindness,  sees 
acres  upon  acres  of  rarest  roses,  big 
hedges  of  sturdy  lilies,  and  geraniums 
with  stalks  as  big  as  a  New  England 
poplar,  smiles  chase  away  his  frown, 
and  he  straightway  writes  the  story 
of  it  for  the  snowbound  folks  at  home. 
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TKe  BooK  of  tKe  Golden  Poppy. 

VAST  fields  of  golden  poppies  (Eschscholtzia  Californica)  have  ever  been 
one  of  the  strong  and  peculiar  features  of  California  scenery.  Its 
cheerful,  brilliant,  color-masses  and  unfailing  recurrence  as  the  seasons 
round  out  their  given  time,  have  exalted  it  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  as  few 
flowers  have  been  exalted. 

Its  adoption  as  the  state  flower  by  popular  vote,  many  years  ago,  was  uni- 
versally acclaimed  and  since  then  the  pens  of  writers  and  brushes  of  artists 
have  never  stilled  in  portraying  its  varied  charms.     The  songs  of  California's 

state  flower  have  gone  round  the  world — in 
almost  every  language  —  and  wherever  gar- 
dening has  risen  to  the  dignity  of  an  art,  the 
bright  golden  poppy  will  be  found. 

The  Californian,  traveling  where  he  may, 
COLDCn  ^^^^^°S  ^^^^  some  green  hedge  of  English  by- 
way, catching  a  glimpse  behind  a  German  gar- 
den wall,  or  securing  a  coveted  entrance  to  a 
well-screened  pleasure-ground  of  France,  sees 
ever  the  flower  of  his  choice,  the  reflected  glory 
of  native  hills  and  vales.  So  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  eschscholtzia  has  taken  so  firm  a 
hold  of  the  aff'ections  of  the  people,  and  that 
the  homage  of  the  nature-loving  world  is  so 
freely  offered  this  peerless  *'  Flower  of  Gold." 
The  California  poppy  has  an  interesting 
history,  from  its  discovery  down  to  the  latest 
Indian  legend.  This  material  has  all  been 
gathered  into  an  attractive  book, "The  Golden 
Poppy,"  about  to  be  published  by  Professor 
Emory  E.  Smith  of  Palo  Alto,  California.  The 
author  has  been  engaged  several  years  in  its 
compilation,  and  as  president  of  the  California  State  Floral  Society  he  has  had 
excellent  opportunity  to  make  the  work  complete. 

The  volume  will  contain,  in  addition  to  its  seventeen  chapters  covering  the 
botany,  history,  Indian  lore  and  literature,  chapters  upon  the  Matilija,  Mexi- 
can and  tree  poppies,  and  all  of  the  poems,  songs  and  legends  of  merit  that 
have  been  written,  and  the  number  is  large.  It  will  also  contain  fifty  pages  of 
illustrations  by  gifted  artists  and  photographers.  The  volume  will  be  ready  for 
distribution  about  December  1st,  and  it  promises  to  be  in  great  demand  as  a 
Christmas  gift. 
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TKe  Sequoia's  DeatK— A  Fantasy. 

By  NatHaxi  M.  Dabad,  M.  D. 
Illo»trat«<l  -vritH  pHototfrapHs  from  tH«  Mariposa  Gro-ve,  California 


ONE  by  one  the  bronzed  and  rug- 
ged toilers  dropped  their  tools 
to  return  to  their  cabins.  Grad- 
ually the  noise  and  bustle  and  bee- 
hive-like buzzing  that  animated  the 
forest  died  away,  giving  place  to  a 
silence  so  profound  as  to  finally  be- 
come almost  painful.  Now  and  then, 
as  the  breeze  grew  in  volume,  there 
would  come  back  to  us  a  broken  chain 
of  shouts  and  calls,  only  to  be  crushed 
by  the  all-permeating  stillness  that, 
once  again  monarch  of  all  it  surveyed, 
would  brook  no  intrusion  or  tres- 
passing within  the  borders  of  its 
phantom  realms. 

The  day  was  sinking  fast,  and  with 
it  the  life  that  carried  death  in  its 
wake  from  early  mom  till  the  sun  hid 
behind  the  tallest  peak,  bathing  wood, 
hill  and  stream  in  a  flood  of  molten 
gold.  The  giant  sequoia,  the  oldest  of 
a  family  of  patriarchs,  still  loomed 
above  and  before  me,  a  picture  of  woe- 
begone resignation  to  a  disgraceful 
end.  Still  grand,  majestic  and  im- 
mense in  its  girth  and  height,  it 
appealed  to  me  no  longer  as  the 
proud,  dauntless  chief  of  a  mighty 
tribe,  standing  at  the  threshhold  of  a 
wigwam  bidding  defiance  and  hurl- 
ing a  challenge.  It  was  more  like 
the  Samson  of  old,  blind  and  helpless 
in  its  rage,  with  a  huge,  yawning  gap 
in  its  old  heart,  that,  throbbing  vio- 


lently, needed  but  one  more  stab  to 
cut  the  last  life-holding  artery. 

For  the  giant  was  doomed.  Only 
yesterday,  when  the  men  first  pro- 
nounced the  sentence  in  an  uncon- 
cerned, matter-of-fact  way,  I  stood 
before  it  like  a  pigmy,  vainly  trying 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  its  fan-like  top, 
which  moved  and  swayed  in  a  rhythm 
of  its  own,  flirting  with  the  breeze  and 
unconscious  of  Fate's  decree. 

How  huge  and  everlastingly  secure 
it  looked  to  me,  with  its  branches  cov- 
ering a  goodly  part  of  an  acre,  and  its 
roots  like  a  hardened  mass  of  rock,  old 
as  Time  and  strong  as  Death!  Now, 
still  tall  and  broad  and  green,  it  hung 
its  once  awe-inspiring  head,  like  a 
child  waiting  to  be  punished. 

There  was  something  intensely  pa- 
thetic, something  indescribably  piti- 
ful, in  the  looks  of  the  doomed  forest 
giant  as  it  bent  over  its  own  bed, 
ready  to  fall  with  a  crash  and  thud 
that  would  wake  the  dozing  echoes  of 
mountain  tops.  All  alone  in  this  still, 
primitive  nook  of  the  woods,  with 
civilization  miles  and  miles  away,  with 
naught  but  God's  own  blue,  starry 
canopy  above  and  His  green  carpet 
beneath  me,  I  felt  the  weight  of  the 
silence  overcome  me,  and  the  sensa- 
tion of  awe  that  thrilled  and  a  fear 
that  overpowered,  creeping  all  over 
nie. 
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I  came  here  in  the  morning  to  see 
the  men  make  their  first  attack  upon 
the  giant.  I  watched  them  clear  the 
ground  for  half  a  mile  around,  so  that 
in  falling  the  patriarch  might  not 
fall  upon  things  living.  I  saw  them 
cut  into  his  heart  with  mighty  swings 
of  their  axes,  working  on  and  on  till, 
at  lunch  time,  a  dozen  men  comfort- 
ably sat  down  in  the  gap  their  sharp 
blades  produced.  It  was  too  late  for 
me  to  return  to  camp.  I  spread  my 
blanket  right  underneath  the  over- 
hanging boughs,  upon  a  bed  of  fresh 
pine  needles,  determined  to  spend  the 
night  here.  At  first  the  moonlit  skies, 
so  clear,  so  blue  and  so  cold  and  pas- 
sionless, held  my  attention  captive. 
The  moon,  swimming  placidly  and 
slowly,  as  if  nothing  was  worth  hur- 
rying for  in  the  world  she  rules, 
seemed  to  affect  me  as  a  soothing, 
refreshing  compress  does  a  burning 
brow.  The  silence  was  no  longer  op- 
pressive. 

Though  near  and  around,  above  and 
beneath  me,  life  was  curling  up  for  a 
long  night's  rest;  though  the  very 
gentle  rustling  of  the  leaves  over 
which  the  last  chipmunk  nimbly 
hurried  home  only  heralded  the  com- 
ing of  darkness  and  silence,  I  felt  that 
I  was  not  alone.  It  was  a  sensation 
at  once  so  novel,  so  unique,  that  for 
some  time  I  lay  there  still,  loath  to 
turn  or  move,  my  eyes  transfixed,  as 
it  were,  upon  a  shining  vacuum,  my 
mind  almost  a  blank,  yet  so  peacefully 
serene  that  in  the  lucid  moments  of 
distraction  I  longed  to  return  to  this 
semi-conscious,  blissful  state. 

Gradually  my  eyes  grew  tired.  I 
struggled  for  a  while,  trying  to  count 
the  stars  on  the  vast  expanse  of  azure 
above  me,  but  every  effort  only  pro- 
longed the  following  reaction  till  it 
became  hard,  and  then  almost  painful, 
to  open  my  eyes.  However,  I  don't 
remember  my  falling  asleep.  I  sud- 
denly became  deeply  absorbed  in  a 
scene  that  riveted  my  attention.  I 
could  not  understand  it.  It  seemed  so 
strange  and  improbable! 

But  there  it  was!  From  near  and  far 
sequoias  of  all  sizes  and  ages  began  to 
gathjer  around  the  victim.  The  pro- 
cession was  as  solemn  as  it  was  or- 
derly.    In  front,  with  slow,  majestic 


strides  walked  century-old  trees,  their 
heads  bowed  low  in  profound  sorrow. 
Behind  them  followed  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  ending  in  a  thick, 
countless  mass  of  green,  tender  shoots 
that,  conscious  of  the  solemnity  of  the 
occasion,  tried  to  imitate  their  elders 
and  betrayed  nothing  of  their  usual 
boisterous  hilarity. 

Before  I  knew  how  it  happened 
they  stood  around  me  in  a  close  circle. 
I  could  feel  their  warm  breath  upon 
my  brow.  Not  a  leaf  stirred.  Now 
and  then  the  night  breeze,  fresh  and 
crisp  and  teasing,  stole  through  them 
like  a  society  reporter  at  a  big  func- 
tion. Here  he  whispered  something 
of  a  grave  character  to  a  sequoia  half 
decayed  from  age;  there  he  slapped 
a  younger  brave  a  vigorous  blow 
upon  the  shoulder,  ending  in  a  vulgar 
little  laugh  as  he  tried  to  lose  himself 
among  the  youngest  brood,  that 
seemed  to  close  its  ranks  in  a  desire  to 
smother  the  tempter.  But  even  the 
wind  sobered  up  after  a  while,  and 
finally  died  away  among  the  sugar 
pines  which,  sentinel  fashion,  stood 
guard  all  around,  interested  but  not 
curious  spectators. 

I  don't  know  how  long  the  silence 
lasted.  It  seemed  ages  to  me.  Sud- 
denly an  old,  tottering  sequoia, charred 
and  bruised  and  disfigured,  stepped 
out  and  forward,  its  uppermost  bough, 
leafless  and  lifeless,  facing  the  latest 
human  prey.  A  flutter  ran  through 
the  assembly.  Then,  in  a  voice  that 
seemed  to  come  from  nowhere  and 
everywhere,  that  was  so  still  and  pen- 
etrating, yet  so  loud  as  to  wake  the 
tiniest  echo,  the  spokesman  began: 

**Once  more,  my  brethren,  the  sixth 
time  within  a  fortnight,  it  is  my  pain- 
ful duty  to  address  you  on  an  occasion 
which  must  fill  every  loyal  heart  with 
grief.  For  another  life  the  Reaper 
claims.  Ere  the  sun  shall  have  kissed 
yonder  hill  tomorrow,  the  proud  head 
that  has  watched  centuries  come  and 
go  shall  wallow  in  the  dust  like  the 
humblest  sapling  broken  by  an  au- 
tumn breeze. 

"Look  at  him!  Even  when  I  was 
born,  no  older,  grander  brother  graced 
the  vast  stretch  of  mountain  we  call 
our  home.  When  the  storm  bellowed 
his  loudest,  bringing  death  with  every 
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blow,  bending  proud  tamarques  like 
willow  reeds  and  splitting  miglity  se- 
quoias into  cbips,  tbe  patriarch  smiled 
his  kindly  old  smile^  comforting  the 
fallen,  whispering  assurances  to  the 
weak,  encouraging  the  young i  and 
the  storm,  with  his  white  fury,  crashed 
and  blew  and  thundered  but  in  vain. 

**  There  he  stood^  strong  when  the 
gates  of  Heaven  opened  to  release  the 
flood.  There  he  remained,  green  and 
smiling,  when  tbe  sun,  ashamed  of  the 
storm's  pranks,  tried  to  atone  for  tbe 
damage  done. 

*' Generation  after  generation  was 
born  Jived,  fought  and  perished  under 
his  clear,  far- reaching  vision,  and  only 
when  the  wind^  coming  home  from  a 
protracted  spree  in  the  vaUey,  brought 
back,  with  his  snatches  of  song,  a  sob, 
a  wail  and  a  curse,  did  it  occur  to  him 
that  Life  and  Death  were  still  engaged 
in  their  ceaseless  tug-of-war,  with  now 
the  one,  then  the  other,  gaining  the 
upper  hand. 

*'But  Death,  that  shunned  our  forts 
and  relished  not  our  vigor,  rushed  in 
by  the  breach  made  by  the  poor  white 
fools!  The  ax,  saw  and  the  match  are 
forever  haunting  our  reserves,  their 
clang, scream  and  flame  playing  havoc 
with  our  ambushed  ranks.  And  shall 
I  praise  tonight  the  giant  who  scorns 
pity  and  asks  no  mercy,  or  curse  the 
pigmy  who,  through  Inst  of  gain,  robs 
his  own  land  of  its  vital  force?  There 
he  lies,  even  now,  vain  in  his  power, 
cruel  in  his  greed,  small  in  his  very 
make  -  up  —  the  redman's  scourge, 
Death's  blind  tool,  the  pale-faced 
coward!  Our  curses  be  upon  his  evil- 
scheming  head!*' 

As  if  moved  by  one  mighty  impulse, 
the  green  mass  before  me  took  up  the 
cry.  Louder  and  stronger  it  grew, 
till,  almost  stunned,  1  lay  with  open 
eyes,  too  terrified  to  tremble,  too  weak 
to  move.  The  whole  forest  seemed 
suddenly  to  have  become  alive  and 
wideawake.  Rattlesnakes  fixed  their 
green  eyes  upon  me  with  a  question- 
ing  glance.  Behind  me  I  could  hear 
tbe  crawling  of  lizards;  above  me  the 
plaintive  cry  of  squirrels.  In  the  dis- 
tance a  coyote  shrieked  his  dismal, 
blood'Chilling  howl.  The  skies  grew 
dark,  with  only  here  and  there  a  lone 
iouslyout  from  under 


the  thick  blanket  of  mist,  while  the 
shadowy  outline  of  the  moon  sank 
deeper  and  deeper,  as  if  she  were 
anxious  to  avoid  heing  a  witness  to  an 
awful  tragedy. 

Suddenly  a  voice,  strange  and  deep 
in  volume,  yet  soft  and  tender  in  key 
and  soothing  like  the  cooing  of  a  dove, 
broke  in  upon  the  weird  concert: 

*'Stop!  Not  curses,  pity  must  be 
your  gift  for  the  poor  white  fools. 
From  the  sun-baked  streets  of  his 
great  city,  where  the  air  is  foul  and 
the  skies  are  dark  with  smoke,  this 
man  came  to  us,  like  a  child  to  his 
mother,  in  search  of  life.  He  never 
saw  a  tree,  never  saw  a  blade  of  grass, 
but  what  there  was  attached  to  it  the 
sign  *  Keep  off/ 

*'  The  tenement  -  house,  with  its 
sickly  plants,  W' as  his  garden,  and  the 
dusty  little  park  his  only  glimpse  of 
our  domain.  In  his  imagination  he 
likened  me  to  Samson,  Aye,  even  like 
Samson,  with  one  mighty  bound  I 
could  fall  over  his  prostrate  form  and 
crush  the  life  within  his  frail  body, 
that  under  my  very  limbs  is  now 
fighting  Death,  But  the  father  of  se- 
quoias does  not  glory  in  revenge. 
What  if  his  brothers,  in  their  feverish 
race  for  wealth,  carry  destruction  in 
their  path?  What  if,  with  every 
swing  of  their  axes.  Death  adds  one 
more  victim  to  the  ever-swelling  list? 

*'Around  my  stump  a  new  and  pow- 
erful generation  shall  arise,  even  be- 
fore my  blood  shall  have  dried  upon 
my  tools-  Long  after  these  men  have 
won  and  lost  their  race,  the  life  that  is 
now  mine  shall  crop  out  in  a  thousand 
different  forms.  Poor,  harmless  fool! 
Little  does  he  dream  that  my  very 
heart,  now  punctured,  bruised  and 
bleeding,  may  some  day  bury  his 
hopes  and  ambitions,  his  joys  and  sor- 
rows. Little  does  he  know  but  what 
the  boards  my  huge  frame  may  yield 
will  some  day  make  a  coffin  for  all 
that  he  now  struggles  to  retain  in  this 
world. 

**No,  toy  loyal  friends,  not  curses, 
pity  must  be  your  gifts  for  the  w  hite 
cowards!  In  the  ringing  clang  of  the 
ax,  in  the  jarring  din  of  the  saw,  I 
can  read  their  own  sentence.  With 
us  their  land  is  a  paradise;  without 
us  it  will  be  a  barren  desert!    Mine  is 
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a  great,  a  happy  end.  Bemoan  not, 
friends,  my  death — it  is  the  fate  of 
everything  living.  Rather  would  I 
die  in  the  heyday  of  strength,  with  my 
limbs  full  of  sap,  than,  like  this  man, 
wither  and  dry  up,  a  prey  to  worm 
and  ant,  the  target  of  every  breeze 
that  chooses  to  mock  my  grief,  the 
home  of  reptiles  and  the  haven  of 
gnats. 

"  God  has  heard  my  prayer.  I  die 
as  I  wished  to  die.  Look!  Here  is 
the  sun  to  kiss  me  good-by  ere  I  cease 
to  breathe!" 

Kven  as  the  giant  spoke  I  felt  the 
warm  rays  upon  my  brow.  I  moved 
uneasily,  landed  upon  the  sharp  joint 
of  a  pine  cone  and,  with  a  cry  of  pain, 
opened  my  eyes.  For  a  few  moments 
I  lay  as  if  in  a  stupor.  I  looked 
around  me,  puzzled  and  perplexed. 
Then  I  smiled  to  myself.  It  was  all  a 
dream,  of  course.  Another  prank  of 
my  weird  imagination. 

But  why  is  it  that,  though  the  sun 
shone  brightly  and  tree,  grass  and 
flower  looked  one  mass  of  brilliant 
dewdrops    which    gleamed    like  little 


baby  stars  —  why  is  it  that,  amidst 
this  scene  of  an  awakening  world, 
amidst  life  and  bloom  and  song,  I 
alone  felt  a  singular  depression  of  the 
heart,  and  could  not  partake  in  or 
enjoy  Nature's  serenade  to  the  new- 
born day? 

Why  is  it  that  the  giant  with  the 
fresh  gap  and  boughs  hanging  limp 
and  lifeless,  seemed  to  me  almost  hu- 
man in  his  mute  appeal  for  sympathy 
—  the  only  discordant  note  in  the  per- 
fect harmony  of  hope  and  faith  in  a 
better  life? 

And  when  the  men  came  again  with 
their  axes  and  the  forest  rang  with 
their  shouts,  I  could  not  but  repeat 
the  words  I  dreamed,  as  if  I  really 
heard  them  uttered: 

*'Not  curses,  pity  must  be  your  gift 
for  the  poor  white  fools!" 


NoTK— The  author.  Dr.  N.  M.  Babad  of 
New  York,  states  that  the  picturesque  fantasy 
which  he  has  here  written  was  couceived  by 
him  during  a  recent  trip  to  the  Kings  River 
canyon,  and  that  the  incident  of  falling  asleep 
beneath  a  doomed  sequoia  was  a  part  of  his 
adventurous  experience. —  Editor  Sunset. 


FresH  Fields  for  Rod  and  Gun— Sonora, 

Mexico. 


By  T.  S.  Van  DyKe. 


EVERY  year  sees  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  those  who  love 
to  explore  new  portions  of  the 
great  out-of-doors,  as  well  as  to  enjoy 
the  skill  of  shooting  or  fishing.  To 
many,  old  shooting  grounds,  however 
good,  lack  something  that  the  new 
ones  possess,  and  those  who  have 
passed  the  period  in  which  they  love 
to  make  a  big  score  or  get  some 
"heads'*  to  hang  in  the  hall,  find  a 
greater  charm  in  new  game  on  a  new 
background.  For  such,  as  well  as  for 
those  who  love  to  make  a  big  bag, 
which  is  no  lon8:er  permitted  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States,  Mexico 
opens  a  field  almost  as  wide  as  our 
own  country  once  opened.  And  for 
many  kinds  of  game  and  fish  no  part 
of  it  can  surpass  Sonora,  while  for 
soft,  clear  weather  in  winter  and  gen- 
eral freedom  from  insects,  snakes  and 
similar  irritants  of    the   nerves,    few 


parts  of    the    world   can   equal    that 
region. 

The  western  part  is  a  vast  medley 
of  plains,  valleys  and  tables  running 
here  and  there  into  mountains,  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  Arizona.  But  the 
greater  part  of  it  has  more  rain  than 
southern  Arizona,  and  hence  more 
vegetation.  Rich  grass  speedily  robes 
the  plains  and  mesas,  with  the  adja- 
cent slopes,  after  the  first  dash  of  the 
summer  rains,  while  the  higher  slopes 
and  towering  hills  are  clad  in  brush 
that  struggles  everywhere  among  the 
rugged  rocks.  The  hunter  knows  at 
once  that  this  means  mule  deer  along 
the  slopes  and  in  the  hills,  with  ante- 
lope on  the  plains  and  mesas.  And 
some  hunters  know  that  even  these 
conditions  are  not  indispensable,  for 
there  are  no  fatter  deer  nor  antelope 
than  those  that  live  entirely  on  cactus 
and   do   not    even    need   water.      In 
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many  parts  of  Mexico  they  are  not 
only  fat  but  abundant,  feeding  on  the 
prickly  pear,  cholla,  lechuga,  mescal 
and  other  plants,  which  the  novice 
generally  takes  for  signs  of  a  country 
too  dry  for  game. 

All  such  have  a  grand  surprise  if 
they  take  a  trip  through  the  portions 
that  look  the  driest.  The  jack  rabbit 
and  the  cotton-tail  are  present  to  en- 
liven the  scene,  with  bands  of  the 
plumed  quail,  gay  with  chestnut  cap 
and  vest  and  smart  enough  to  make 
one  feel  proud  of  a  good  bag.  He  is 
Garabel's  partridge  —  a  cousin  of  the 
valley  quail  of  California,  but  master 
of  many  tricks  that  surpass  even 
those  of  his  California  relative. 

And  that  gay  rover  of  the  plain,  the 
dove,  who  can  be  surprised  at  finding 
him  in  unusual  numbers?  This  is  a 
bird  that,  for  incoming  shooting,  is  one 
of  the  hardest  in  America  for  the  best 
expert  to  make  a  good  score  on.  Only 
a  few  years  ago  the  dove  was  deemed 
too  innocent  to  shoot,  but  a  few  days' 
practice  on  doves  coming  into  water 
leads  one  to  the  conclusion  that  all 
the  innocence  is  in  the  man  behind 
the  gun. 

And  with  the  dove  is  a  white- 
winged  cousin,  a  native  of  Sonora, 
and  a  flyer  of  wondrous  speed  when 


once  he  gets  under  way.  And  then 
the  little  scaled  dove,  too  pretty 
to  shoot,  but  an  interesting  visitor, 
comes  around  tlie  camp  with  his  cinna- 
mon wings,  and  you  soon  begin  to 
wonder  how  much  life  abounds  in  a 
land  that,  from  the  car  window,  seems 
often  as  silent  as  the  grave. 

The  time  to  traverse  this  country  is 
after  the  rains  have  started  the  grass. 
Then,  with  a  donkey  train  that  you 
can  procure  at  almost  any  town  or 
along  any  of  the  stations  of  the  So- 
nora Railway,  you  can  strike  into  the 
country  and  travel  at  your  leisure, 
with  no  loss  of  time  in  hunting  feed 
and  water.  You  cannot  hunt  to 
advantage  if  you  have  to  lose 
much  time  in  looking  for  feed 
and  water;  and  though  the  donkey 
will  travel  forever  on  mesquite  and 
brush,  on  which  no  horse  can  live,  yet 
even  he  will  get  along  much  faster  if 
he  can  get  plenty  of  good  grass  to  mix 
with  the  more  solid  fare.  You  can 
get  an  outfit,  with  a  good  driver  or 
two,  for  less  in  Mexican  money  than 
you  would  pay  for  the  same  in  the 
United  States.  Go  where  you  please 
and  stay  as  long  as  you  wish,  with  no 
one    to   bother   you    and    no   laws  to 
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think  about.  The  camping  is  about 
the  same  as  in  California,  and  after 
the  rains  you  need  no  tent  any  more 
than  you  do  in  CaUfornia.  This  is 
really  the  only  way  to  hunt  large 
game  in  any  country  now,  and  no- 
where is  it  so  easy  as  in  the  countries 
ha\nng  a  dry  season,  like  Arizona  and 
Sonera. 

The  Yaqui  river  is  the  great  game 
country  of  lower  Sonora,  the  cover 
and  feed  making  deer  and  smaller 
game  more  abundant  there  than  in 
any  other  part.  Vast  areas  are  cov* 
ered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  mesquite, 
in  which  the  mule  deer  lives  in  great 
numbers^  ranging  along  the  outer 
edges  and  into  the  adjacent  hills,  in 
such  manner  as  to  make  fine  shooting. 
The  disturbance  among  the  Indians 
here  is  entirely  between  them  and 
the  government  and  generally  does 
not  interfere  with  any  one  going  into 
their  country.  They  are,  in  no  re- 
spect, like  the  Apaches  or  bad  Indians 
of  our  country,  and^  except  when 
actually  on  the  warpath,  are  as  harm- 
less as  any  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Mexico.  When  on  the  warpath  all 
people  are  liable  to  mistake  hunters 
for  spies,  but  otherwise  there  is  no 
danger  here. 

The  lower  Yaqui,  with  the  numer- 
ous sloughs  and  inlets  about  its  mouth, 
is  a  wonderful  place  in  winter  for 
ducks,  geese  and  shore  birds  of  every 


kind.  Here  they  can  be  seen  in  their 
primitive  simplicity,  for  it  is  seldom 
that  Ihey  are  disturbed  by  the  gun. 
It  is  only  about  thirty  miles  from 
Guaymas  and  easily  reached  by  wagon 
or  boat.  The  quantity  of  finest  oys- 
ters that  are  here  exposed  at  low  tide 
and  can  be  gathered  with  the  hands 
even  at  high  tide,  is  something  that 
one  can  realize  only  by  trial.  Here 
almost  every  kind  of  waterfowl  make 
their  winter  home.  Not  only  the 
thousands  that  pass  down  the  Pacific 
coast  and  around  Cape  St.  Lucas»  but 
the  myriads  that  pour  down  the  Col- 
orado river  join  with  them  until  the 
shores  are  alive  with  waders  and  the 
still  waters  of  every  bay  and  slough 
are  dotted  with  dark  hordes  of  ducks 
and  geese  that  doze  away  the  soft  days 
of  winter. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  to  find  waterfowl 
and  snipe.  In  the  bay  of  Guaymas 
and  the  adjoining  estuaries  the  same 
thing  may  be  seen  on  a  scale  suffici- 
ently large  to  please  all  but  the  man 
who  shoots  for  count.  Every  place 
here  is  easy  to  reach  by  boat  or  wagon 
or  on  horseback  from  the  town,  and 
the  world  can  show  no  finer  place  to 
winter  than  the  town  itself.  It  is  the 
best  of  Arizona  climate  tempered 
by  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia, which  can  never  be  cold.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  nights  are 
not    cold,    while     the    air,    eternally 
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changed  by  the  land  breeze,  that  in 
winter  is  generally  from  the  north,  is 
dry  and  pure  as  one  can  want. 

The  heaviest  storms  that  sweep  the 
PaciBc  coast  in  winter  are  spent  long 
before  they  reach  here,  and  half  a 
dozen  misty  days,  with  possibly  three 
or  four  of  rain,  will  be  about  all  that 
one  will  know  of  weather  that  one 
could  criticize.  The  rest  is  all  clear 
and  warm,  running  always  to  seventy 
degrees  or  over  at  noon  and  rarely  too 
hot  before  May.  Guaymas  is  a  lively 
and      comfortable      town,      perfectly 


almost  any  day  in  the  year  they  are 
certain  to  take  the  hook.  In  the  gulf 
there  is  the  jewfish,  another  big  sea 
bass  that  will  make  half  a  day's  work 
for  the  expert,  but  less  than  half  a 
second  for  the  bungler,  and  can  upset 
the  boat  with  very  little  assistance 
from  the  tyro.  With  these  are  the 
rockcod  and  many  other  fish  of  Cali- 
fornia waters,  but  here  the  water  is  so 
much  warmer  that  the  fishing  is  much 
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healthy,  with  a  very  good  hotel  run 
in  French  style  and  as  cheap  as  any- 
thing of  the  kind  elsewhere.  Those 
in  search  of  climate  with  out-of-door 
amusement  often  make  a  great  mis- 
take in  not  going  at  once  for  the  very 
best  there  is. 

The  fishing  here  adds  another  at- 
traction to  the  lover  of  out-of-doors. 
Every  day  there  is  breeze  enough  for 
good  sailing  and  always  water  enough 
for  rowing,  with  plenty  of  fair  boats  to 
be  had.  Every  day  in  the  winter  one 
can  catch  a  fine  string  of  the  gay 
Spanish  mackerel,  a  fish  like  our  bon- 
ita  in  fire  and  vigor,  but  vastly  su- 
perior to  eat.  Then,  on  the  outer  bay 
there  is  the  **tootoaba,"  a  big  ocean 
bass  that  makes  lively  work  for  the 
angler,  and  they  are  so  plentiful  that 


better  than  in  winter  on  any  part  of 
the  California  coast.  The  same  warmth 
also  makes  swimming  a  positive  pleas- 
ure for  the  most  sensitive  instead  of 
a  mere  possibility  for  the  robust. 

One  must  not  imagine,  from  the 
looks  of  the  rugged  porphyry  hills 
that  here  rise  on  every  hand,  that  the 
land  is  too  rough  to  travel  or  that 
there  is  no  hunting  in  it.  The  same 
thing  that  has  made  these  hills  so 
rough  —  the  dashing  rains  which  Wash 
away  the  soil  as  fast  as  it  forms —  has 
made,  by  washing  it  down  to  their 
bases,  vast  plains  and  slopes  of  fine 
rich  land,  free  from  rock  and  gullies 
and  well  covered  with  vegetation 
enough  for  game.  It  is  on  these 
plains  and  the  adjacent  slopes  that 
the  deer  and  antelope  are  found.    The 
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antelope  never  go  into  the  hills  and 
the  deer  do  so  only  when  oiuch  dis- 
turbed. As  soon  as  yoit  get  a  little 
beyond  the  range  of  the  goats  and 
donkeys  of  a  town  yon  will  find  all 
the  game  on  ground  as  easy  to  hunt 
as  anything  in  Ari/.ona.  Cactus,  that 
looks  so  alarming  to  the  tenderfoot, 
amounts  to  nothing  when  you  under- 
stand it,  and  there  is  none  of  it  any 
worse  than  that  of  the  best  parts  of 
southern  California  a  few  years   ago. 

Travel  all  through  this  section  is  not 
only  easy  but  perfectly  safe.  It  is 
not  well  to  go  among  the  Yaquis  when 
they  are  on  the  warpath,  and  the  Ceri 
Indians  of  Tiburon  island  may  be  let 
alone  without  injuring  your  trip.  But 
everywhere  else  life  and  property  are 
as  safe  as  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  much  more  so  than  in 
some  parts,  Americans  are  well  treated 
everywhere,  and  one  need  only  attend 
to  his  own  affairs  and  he  will  have  no 
trouble  with  the  authorities  or  people 
anywhere  in  Sonora. 

The  best  part  of  Sonora  for  the 
hunter,  however,  is  in  the  heart  of 
the  Sierra  Madre  mountains,  that  form 
the  great  continental  divide.  This 
runs  higher  than  in  Arizona  and  is 
better  covered  with  timber  and  grass. 
Its  western  flank  is  the  w^atershed  of 
the  Yaqui  river,  which,  for  six  months 
of  the  summer,  pours  a  great  stream  to 
the  gulf.  In  the  upper  part  of  this 
trout  are  fouod  in  great  quantities 
and  of  very  large  size  in  many  of  the 
tributaries.    The  mule  deer  here  gives 


way   to  the   Virginia,  or   white-tailed 

deer,  which  becomes  very  abundant. 

The  wild  turkey,  once  so  abundant 
in  Arizona,  now  appears  on  the  scene, 
with  the  black  bear,  the  cinnamon  and 
the  silver  tip.  The  antelope  disap- 
pears with  the  coming  of  thick  timber, 
and  the  peccary,  that  makes  such 
lively  sport  in  the  lower  country  for 
those  who  want  something  that  can 
fight,  is  also  gone.  But  the  other 
game  increases  rapidly,  while  feed 
and  water  and  good  camping  grounds 
with  grand  scenery  are  plentiful 
everywhere.  Pigeons,  mountain  quail, 
squirrels  and  other  small  game  known 
in  the  lowlands  are  found  all  through 
this  range,  while  the  wild  cat  and  the 
cougar,  with  a  spotted  panther  like 
the  jaguar,  full  of  fight  and  fury  as 
any  tiger,  are  common  all  through  the 
range. 

One  who  loves  untouched  preserves 
with  all  the  pleasures  of  the  moun- 
tains can  here  find  all  he  wants.  Its 
extent  is  enormous;  it  is  entirely  be* 
yond  the  orbit  of  the  tenderfoot  and 
the  tourist,  yet  perfectly  easy  to  trav- 
erse in  Mexican  style.  From  Ben- 
son, on  the  main  line  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,  one  should  take  the  train  to 
Bisbee.  There,  or  at  several  ranches 
below,  one  can  fit  out  for  the  trip  with 
mules  and  donkeys,  and  from  there  it 
is  plain  sailing  down  to  the  head- 
waters of  the  Vaqui,  with  game  all 
the  way.  On  this  part  of  the  Yaqui 
there  is  no  trouble  with  the  Indians 
or  any  one  else. 
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■AT  OF  OUAVMAS,  MEXICO 


There  has  been  an  impression  that 
when  you  once  get  into  Sonora  the 
travel  is  rather  primtti%'e,  and  that 
even  the  railroad  is  more  nominal  than 
comfortable.  But  I  was  surprised  to 
find  that  it  is  kept  up  in  the  best  con- 
dition, with  sleeping-cars  and  all  com- 
forts,  all  the  way  to  Guaymas,  and  is 
probably  as  safe  as  any  road  in  the 
world.  One  will  find  it  much  the 
same  with  mule  and  donkey  travel 
where   one    knows   how  to  travel  in 


that  way.  One  who  loads  the  animals 
with  bottles  of  beer  and  similar  stnif, 
under  the  idea  that  he  is  not  going  to 
live  like  a  pig  simply  because  he  is 
going  into  the  woods,  is  very  likely 
to  find  travel  uncomfortable.  But^ 
making  always  a  study  to  see  what 
can  be  left  behind,  1  have  found  travel 
in  Mexico  as  easy  as  anywhere,  and 
much  more  so  than  in  the  rainy  coun- 
tries, where  one  has  to  pack  a  tent 
and  many  other  things. 


Guaymas  on  tKe  G\ilf. 


THERE  is  only  one  harbor  of  im- 
portance on  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  that  is  the  old  port  of 
Guaymas.  It  is  located  half  way  down 
the  Sonora  coast,  is  completely  land- 
locked, and  has  large  outer  and  inner 
basins  accommodating  vessels  of  every 
class,  from  a  sloop  to  a  warship.  It 
certainly  one  of  the  most  pictnr- 
&t|ue  harbors,  not  only  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  but  anywhere  in  the  world. 
The  shores  are  rocky,  with  inter- 
spersed beaches  of  sand;  the  waters 
are  at  times  a  tropical  hlue»  the  islands 
have  the  color  of  terracotta  and  per- 
oxide of  iron,  and  the  rugged  moun- 
tains, rising  upward  fifteen  hundred 
feet  and  surrounding  the  harbor,  are 
of  red  porphyry.  From  the  mountain 
tops  one  can  overlook  the  gulf  and  see 


Lower  California,  ninety  miles  away, 
with  everything  swimming  in  a  haze 
and  glow  of  color. 

But  natural  beauty  is  not  the  only 
feature  of  Guaymas  harbor.  For  a 
hundred  years  it  has  been  dozing  in 
Mexican  fashion,  but  now  there  is  an 
awakening.  Capital  and  enterprise 
are  flowing  in,  A  change  is  taking 
place  —  a  '*boom*'  is  in  the  air, 

Sonora  is  one  of  the  richest  states 
in  Mexico.  Its  mines  are  being  rap- 
idly developed,  coalfields  have  been 
recently  purchased  and  opened  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company;  irrigation 
and  agriculture,  grazing,  milling,  man- 
ufacturing are  prosperous  industries. 
Everything  in  .Sonora  must  pay  more 
or  less  tribute  to  Guaymas.  It  is  the 
terminus  of  the  Sonora  Railway,  and 


the  distributing  point  by  water  to  and 
from  all  the  towns  of  Lower  California 
and  the  Mexican  coast  as  far  south  as 

Mazatlan, 
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supplies  and  acting  as  transportation 
agents  that  make  large  profits,  and 
also  a  number  of  manufacturing  con- 
cerns that  are  flourishing.  Of  course, 
the  city  boasts  the  usual  water, 
ice  and  electric  light  plant,  and 
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Supplies  are  brought  in  and  produce 
is  taken  out  by  fleets  of  small  vessels 
that  do  the  gulf  carrying  trade.  In 
addition,  there  are  coast  steamers  from 
California  and  Mazatlan  that  run  reg- 
ularly, tramp  steamers  from  around 
the  Horn  and  sailing  vessels  from  all. 
quarters  of  the  globe.  This  trade  is 
continually  increasing.  At  present 
there  is  bat  one  dock,  and  most  of  the 
cargoes  are  transferred  by  lighters; 
but  the  Southern  Pacific  is  building 
large  docks  to  accommodate  its  coal 
trade,  and  other  improvements  are 
contemplated. 

Guaymas  is  a  city  of  about  8500 
people  and  not  remarkable,  except 
that,  for  its  size,  it  does  a  good  deal  of 
business.  There  are  a  number  of 
wholesale   houses  dealing  in  mining 


is  proud  of  its  public  institutions. 

Just  at  present  there  is  much  activ- 
ity in  building.  Besides  private  en- 
terprises, there  is  a  public  market 
big  enough  for  San  Francisco  and  a 
large  city  hall  in  course  of  erection, 
with  a  new  custom-house  in  contem- 
plation. The  city  is  picking  up,  and 
the  restless  American  is  here  ^pick- 
ing up,  too. 

Incidentally,  Guaymas  is  an  ideal 
winter  resort  — a  perfect  climate  from 
October  to  June;  but  many  Americans 
are  sadly  ingorant  of  that  fact.  And, 
incidentally  again,  the  harbor  is  the 
ideal  place  for  shooting,  fishing,  boat- 
ing, swimming  and  sailing.  But  again 
Gringo  ignorance  of  the  fact  is  in  the 
ascendant.  But  the  town  grows,  and 
its  reputation  will  grow  also. 


And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt, 

hinds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  runniag  brooks, 

Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything. 

—  Shaktspeare,  *\'1s   You  Like  It.' 


In  Orange  Land— R^iverside. 


By  Alia  AldricH  ClarKe. 


THIs  ossax  "yiTAS  ^-wt 


^ardod  first  prizo  bx  iHo  Ri-vorsido  CHambor  ctf  Commorcc 
in  a  recont  oompotition. 


ABROAD  plain,  level,  sandy,  bar- 
ren ;  a  few  low  hills,  a  sluggish 
river;  in  the  distance,  encircling 
mountain  ranges;  over  all,  a  warm 
sun  ever  shining,  soft  breezes  ever 
blowing — this  is  Riverside,  California. 
No  snow,  no  blighting  frosts,  only 
summer;  a  lovelier  spot  was  not 
fonned  by  the  hand  of  the  Maker,  but 
He  left  his  labor  unfinished;  left  a 
possible  paradise  treeless  and  barren, 
without  life  or  beauty —  a  desert.  He 
left  it  thus  that  to  man  might  be  given 
the  honor  of  making  a  waste  place 
bloom  as  a  garden.  Man  came,  re- 
joiced in  the  sunshine,  the  life-giving 
air;  looked  with  awe  on  the  moun- 
tains that  guarded  the  plain;  saw  that 
the  one  thing  needful  was  water.  He 
harnessed  the  river,  directed  its  course; 
he  wedded  the  water  with  sand;  a 
miracle  followed.  It  is  seen  today  in 
Riverside,  home  of  the  orange. 

It  is  only  a  score  and  a  half  years 
since  those  few  brave  men  came  over 
the  mountains,  whom  we  have  to 
thank  for  the  city  of  today.  The  val- 
ley they  bought  was  a  sheep  ranch; 


their  distant  neighbors  Spaniards  and 
Indians;  their  own  habitations  the 
first  to  be  made  by  a  white  man. 

Thus  was  the  enterprise  founded  — 
the  project  to  test  orange  culture. 
Inch  by  inch  water  was  forced  from 
the  river,  acre  by  acre  the  land  pre- 
pared for  its  burden.  Year  by  year 
orchards  spread  further,  railroads 
crept  nearer.  Friends  came  and 
friend's  friends;  the  settlement  wid- 
ened. Church  bells  and  school  bells 
startled  the  silence.  The  locomotive 
bell,  third  in  the  line  of  succession, 
proclaimed  the  success  of  the  venture 
—  only  a  score  and  a  half  of  years 
from  a  desert  waste  to  a  garden,  from 
a  voiceless  spot  to  a  peopled  plain, 
from  a  dream  to  realization. 

The  Riverside  of  today  presents  a 
fulfilment  greater  than  the  prophecy, 
a  transformation  more  marvelous  than 
was  conceived  even  in  the  rosiest 
dreams  of  its  founders;  sheltered 
by  distant,  purple-veiled  mountains, 
watched  over  by  rock -sprinkled  foot- 
hills, standing,  like  faithful  sentinels, 
guarding     the    treasures    spread     so 
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daisy,  growing  in  legions  among  vio- 
lets and  buttercups,  by  clustering  hy- 
acinths, at  the  feet  of  the  bluebell  — 
up  the  hillside  and  under  the  rocks, 
hiding  a  while  with  the  delicate  fern; 
down  again  to  the  very  road,  where 
its  sturdy  life  is  soon  crushed  out  by 
the  passer  The  larkspur  is  there, 
and  the  lupine,  hut,  more  sought  for 
than  all,  more  prized,  more  exclusive, 
grov%nng  by  thousands  together^  hold- 
ing their  golden  cups  proudly  aloft, 
are  the  Eschscholtzia  Califoruica  — 
the  California  poppy. 

Each    year     Nature's     acre    grows 
smaller  as  encroaching  ranches  creep 


macadamized  driveways,  transconti- 
nental railways  and  electric  lines, 
produce  in  Riverside  inducements 
varied  enough  to  suit  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men. 

Riverside  offers  to  the  rich  man  a 
place   for   profitable    investment,    not 
only  in   fruit*growing  but  in  the  de- 
velopment of  natural  resources  always 
latent  in  the  early  life  of  a  country. 
It  offers  to  the  poor  man  a  chance  to 
become  a  rich  man  if  he  is  willing  to 
work  and  scrimp.     Here  is  an  abun- 
dance of  ways  to  earn  a  living.     In 
orange   season,  picking  and   packing 
and  teaming  to  market,  caring  for  or- 
chards; street  work,  dairying,  an  ex- 
cellent place  for  alfalfa  and  vegetable 
raising,  where  prices  are  good 
and    the    market   is    not   over- 
^^        crowded.     Here  is  a  chance  to 
P^"*        make  a  generous  income  in  the 
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further.  Each  year  new  orchards  are 
planted)  orchards  both  deciduous  and 
citrus*  Each  year  the  trains  are 
longer  and  more  numerous  which 
carry  its  products  to  the  distant  east. 
Each  year  hundreds  of  new  homes 
spring  into  life  and  new  enterprises 
are  established. 

The  natural  charm  of  location  and 
climate,  the  adaptable  soil,  the  unex- 
celled water  supply,  the  orange  in- 
dustry unequaled  in  the  w^orld,  with  a 
setting  of  schools  and  churches,  libra- 
ries and  reading-rooms,  hotels  and 
modern   business   houses,   parks    and 


culture  of  strawberries  and  other 
small  fruits,  where  the  home  producer 
has  never  supplied  the  demand: 
where  the  income  begins  with  the 
planting;  w^here  the  production  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  energy  of 
the  producer. 

To  the  pleasure-seeker  here  are  ho- 
tel surroundings  most  homelike;  an 
opportunity  to  see  fifty-six  square 
miles  of  orchards  within  the  city  lim- 
its; the  famous  double  drives,  Victoria 
and  Magnolia;  the  two  original  Wash- 
ington Navel  trees,  from  which  thou- 
sands of  acres  have  been  propagated; 
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the  Albert  S.  White  park,  with  its 
rare  tropical  plants  and  collection  of 
cacti  unexcelled  in  the  world;  the 
chance  to  wheel  over  one  hundred 
and  sixty  miles  of  graded  streets, 
many  of  which  are  macadamized;  to 
take  a  fifteen-mile  spin  on  the  electric 
cars;  to  witness  a  celebration  of  the 
Chinese  new  year;  to  play  golf  and 
tennis  and  polo;  to  take  excursions  to 
the  artesian  wells;  to  visit  the  Sher- 
man Institute— the  Carlisle  Indian 
School  of  the  Pacific, 

To  the  housewife,  here  is  abundance 
of  artesian  water  for  cooking  and 
drinking;  gas  and  electricity  for  light- 
ing and  heating;  ripe  fruit  to  serve 
with  each  meal;  fresh  vegetables 
brought  every  day  to  the  door;  a  place 
where  windows  may  always  stand 
open,  where  work  is  a  pleasure  and 
pleasure  a  privilege. 


To  the  children,  here  is  one  long, 
n  neon  fined  playtime,  with  no  roofs 
but  the  tree  tops,  no  walls  but  the 
sky;  no  thunder  nor  lightning,  no 
tempest  to  frighten  them,  no  saloons 
to  tempt  them  as  they  grow  older. 
The  best  of  schools  are  here  and  the 
best  of  teachers  and  the  best  of 
homes. 

To  the  invalid  a  change  is  offered 
for  both  body  and  mind;  from  furnace 
heat  to  the  suu's  cradling  warmth; 
from  da/.zling  snow  to  restful  green: 
from  hotliouse  plants  to  a  mass  of  foli- 
age and  a  wealth  of  bloom;  from  hot- 
house air  to  an  ocean  breeze,  flower 
scented;  from  captivity  to  freedom; 
from  weakness  to  health. 

To  the  aged,  through  with  the 
hurly-burly  of  life,  Ri%^erside  offers  a 
fitting  climax  to  the  journey  — a  fore- 
taste of  approaching  paradise. 
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At  the  Mission. 

Bells  of  the  Past  wiiose  long-forgotten  music 

Still  fills  the  wild  expanse 
Tingling  the  sober  twilight  of  the  Present 

With  color  of  romance. 

O  solemn  bells  !  whose  consecrated  masses 

Recall  the  faith  of  old  — 
O  tinkling  bells!  that  lulled  with  twilight  music 

Tbe  spiritual  fold  ! 

—lirei  Harit, 


In  a  Garden  of  Sleep, 

ONION    GROWING    IN    THE    SANTA    CLARA 

By  Jessie  Juliet  tlnox. 

In  a  garden  of  sjuep 

Where  red  poppifs  are  spread 


VALLEY. 


SUBSTITUTE  the  word  onions 
for  poppies  in  the  above  qyota- 
tion  and  it  will  be  equally  true, 
if  not  so  poetic  a  thought,  of  vast  acres 
which  spread  out  under  the  blue  sky 
of  California.  Seed-growing  is  becom- 
ing a  great  industry  in  the  beautiful 
valley  of  Santa  Clara.  There  are 
many  seed  farms  scattered  through 
certain  sections  of  the  fertile  region, 
and  nestling  down  within  the  en- 
circling blue  of  the  low-lying  foothills 
one  may  find  these  farms^  and  also 
find  that  they  are  places  of  great  in- 
terest. 

When  September  crowns  the  hills 
with  her  radiance  one  may  pass 
through  the  old  Spanish  town  of 
Santa  Clara,  drinking  in  the  calmness 
and  peace  of  the  place,  while  the 
great  bells  peal  from  the  gray  old  mis- 


sion tower »  as  they  have  pealed  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years.  The 
fresh  wind  blows  from  off  the  fields  of 
sleep,  and,  as  we  drive  slowly  through 
them,  our  eyes  rest  upon  beauty 
everywhere  —  beauty  of  sky  and 
mountain  and  iiower-dotted  grasses, 
with  the  great  golden  poppy  of  Call* 
fornia  spilling  her  wealth  of  color 
over  the  autumn  fields  from  out  her 
chalice  of  dreams.  And  over  the 
mountain  a  faint,  hazy  outline  which 
suggests  the  sea  and  tells  us  that  it  is 
not  far  distant,  but  contributes  with 
the  salt  of  its  breath  to  the  success  of 
the  growing  things,  these  tiny  germs 
which  alt  nature  puts  forth  every  ef- 
fort to  assist  in  this  Acadian  land. 

A  new  man  in  the  great  seed  in- 
dustry, and  a  very  successful  one,  is 
W,  J.  Fosgate,  who  has  what  is  known 
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GLOBE  ONIONS,    GROWN    FROM    SEED   Off   THE  STOCKTON   RANCH,    SEASON   OF    I901 


as  the  Stockton  ranch » just  across  from 
the  depot  at  Santa  Clara.  It  has  been 
a  seed  ranch  for  thirty  years,  and  was 
first  started  by  Mr.  Morse  of  sweet- pea 
fame.  On  this  farm  are  grown  mostly 
onions  and  lettuce  seed,  hence  the 
appropriateness  of  Ihe  term,  *'A  Gar- 
den of  Sleep/*  for  both  are  full  of 
narcotic  qualities. 

The  harvesting  is  done  in  August, 
and  we  arrive  in  September;  just 
w^hen  the  threshing  machine  is  in  full 
blast.  As  we  approach  the  busy 
scene,  armed  with  the  omnipresent 
camera  and  notebook,  it  is  amusing  to 
see  the  Chinamen  try  to  get  away,  for 
they  look  upon  the  camera  as  a  sort  of 


infernal  machine,  and  one  can  never 
tell  what  may  be  concealed  in  its  mys- 
terious depths.  Old  Li  Sam,  however, 
is  forced  to  stand  his  ground,  as  he  is 
very  much  needed  there  just  at  that 
moment  and  sees  no  way  of  escape.  He 
unconsciously  gives  us  several  very  ar- 
tistic poses,  although  it  is  far  from  his 
intention  to  further  us  in  any  of  our 
diabolical  schemes.  He  seems  pos- 
sessed of  a  demon  of  unrest  and  turns 
his  back  upon  us  as  often  as  is  com- 
patible with  the  work  in  hand. 

'*  TJ,  how  many  acres  would  one  bag 
of  seed  plant?'*  we  inquire. 

Li  meditated  a  moment,  and  then 
producing   a    pencil     from   his   dingy 
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blouse,  began  to  make  carious  signs 
with  it  upon  his  yellow  palm,,  and  fi- 
nally announced: 

**One  bag  seed  plant  twenty-five 
acre.'* 

Great  piles  of  cbaflf  lie  before  us  and 
around  us.  and  we  learn  that  even  the 
cbaflf  is  not  wasted,  for  it  is  put  in  the 
engines  to  help  make  steam. 

When  the  seed  is  ready  to  be  cut 
^hese  Chi  n amen  take  large,  covered  bas- 
'eels  and  go  through  the  great  fields  of 
'snowy  bloom,  cutting  off  the  tops  of 
the  onions,  with  about  an  inch  of 
stem,  and  putting  them  into  the  bas- 
kets. Then  hundreds  of  yards  of 
sheeting  are  spread    upon    the  level 

L ground,  and  upon  this  the  onion  tops 
are  placed  in  great  heaps  to  dry. 
There  are  about  eight  or  nine  tons  of 
seed  in  one  pile.  Every  day  these  are 
turned  over  with  a  great  wooden  fork 
to  enable  them  to  dry,  and  after  they 
have  been  treated  thus  for  probably 
two  weeks,  these  same  large  wooden 
forks  are  used  to  place  the  onion 
heads  in  the  threshing  machine,  where 
— 


ears  and  hair^  and  covers  one  from  top 

to  toe,  and  one  is  also  permeated  with 
that  very  insistent  odor  of  onion  seed, 
an  odor  which  is  far  more  rank  than 
that  of  the  onion  itself.  Yon  feel  as 
if  you  never  could  be  cleansed  from 
it,  and  some  of  the  men  w^ho  work  in 
it  look  as  if  they  had  been  out  in  a 
snowstorm.  But,  then,  one  cannot 
expect  a  rose  w^ithout  a  thorn,  and  we 
literally  **shut  our  eyes'*  to  the  chaff. 

After  the  seed  emerges  from  the 
threshing  machine  it  would  seem  to 
an  ordinary  person  that  it  w^as  nice 
and  clean;  but  the  seed-growers  evi- 
dently do  not  think  so,  for  it  is  then 
put  in  a  trough  and  washed  thor- 
oughly, when  it  is  dried  for  four  or 
five  days,  then  placed  in  a  fan  mill, 
whence  it  goes  into  a  sack^  which  will 
contain  a  hundred  pounds,  and  then, 
and  not  until  then,  it  is  ready  for 
market. 

While  the  seed  is  in  the  ground 
plenty  of  rain  is  needed  to  make  it  a 
sncces!;,  and  plenty  of  rain  is  usually 
to  be  had  in  our  California  winters. 
But  for  the  harvesting,  dry  weather, 


-S^  ihtough  the  gfr*ti  fieidi  of  inawj  bloom,  cutting  aj^  th^  tofi* 


olutions  per  minute  separates  the  seed 
from  the  chaff. 

The  seed,  as  it  is  separated,  pours 

into  large  bags  attached   to   the  ma* 

^chine,  and  the  chaff  goes  out  on  the 

jround  in  great  piles.     A  great  deal 

of  it  goes  into  one's  eyes,  though,  and 


wilh  a  slight  breeze,  is  the  proper 
thing.  California  usually  does  just 
about  the  right  thing  when  it  comes 
to  weather,  and  that  is  why  the 
claim  for  California  home-grown  seed 
is  that  it  has  more  vitality,  germinates 
more    readily,    and    holds    its    value 
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—  hundreds  of  yards  of  sheeting  are  spread  u/ktm  the  levfl  gntitttd^ 
and  upon  thts  the  amhm  tops  are  placed  in  great  heaps  to  dry. 


longer  than  seed  ji^rowu  elsewhere. 
Soil  aud  climate  here  are  peculiarly 
adapted  to  this  seed  growing  Tlie 
mold  is  rich  and  productive.  No  in- 
tense heat  nor  severe  frosts,  plenty  of 
rain  and  the  long,  dry  summer;  mild 
breezes,  and  always  the  hint  of 
the  sea. 

The  seeds  are  green  when  cut.  aud 
it  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  sap 
in  them  as  to  how  long  it  will  take 
them  to  dry*  If  cut  in  the  morning  it 
will  take  them  several  days  longer 
than  if  cut  in  the  afternoon,  as  they 
are  covered  with  dew.  No  irrigation 
is  needed,  as  nature  is  so  lavish  in 
that  respect.  I^ettuce  receives  about 
the  same  treatment  as  the  onion. 

It  takes  two  years  to  get  the  onion 
blossom  and  three  years  to  get  the 
money.  Tliey  ship  seed  east,  and 
also  supply  a  large  amount  in  Cali- 
fornia, The  seed  that  is  shipped  east 
in  September  is  not  pnid  for  until  the 
following  June.  Once  the  price  of 
onion  seed  was  one  dollar  a  pound,  but 
it  is  now  offered  at  from  twenty-eight 
to  forty  cents.  This  Stockton  ranch 
alone  had  six  tbousand  bags  of  onions 
ready  to  plant  in  November. 

After  the  harvest  the  stalks  are 
burned  off  and  the  ground  all  cleaned 
and  plowed  and  made  ready  to  receive 
the  seed  after  the  first  rains  have 
fallen.  Up  to  this  time  the  writer  had 
never  given  the  matter  of  onions  very 
much   thought.     It    had   secured    that 


possibly  there  might  be  as  many  as 
three  varieties  of  onions,  for  we  had 
seen  red,  yellow  and  white.  But  there 
aremauy.many  kinds  of  onions,  among 
which  are  the  fallowing: 

The  Yellow  Globe  Danver,  which 
is  an  early  onion,  with  a  bright  yellow 
color  and  a  small  neck.  There  is  a 
Yellow  Strasburg  and  a  Yellow  Dutch 
and  a  Yellow  Danver,  which  is  a  flat 
onion  and  a  good  yi elder.  The  White 
Portugal  is  very  mild  and  produces 
the  highest-priced  onion  seed  there  is, 
because  it  does  not  yield  very  many 
pounds  to  the  acre.  The  Prize  Taker 
is  a  large,  yellow  onion»  with  a  mild 
flavor  and  tenderness,  and  is  said  to 
be  the  grandest  variety  grown  for  the 
American  climate.  The  yield  is  im- 
mense. The  Australian  Brown  has 
only  been  out  here  a  few  years, 
and  its  cfilor  is  between  a  yellow  and 
a  red.  The  South  port  Red  Globe  has 
a  rich,  purplish  crimson  color. 

There  is  certainly  more  in  an  onion 
than  we  had  thought.  And  there  is 
no  saying  what  new  developments 
may  yet  arise  with  the  high  state  of 
cultivation  to  which  they  are  being 
subjected.  For  onions.  *'like  the 
poor,"  are  **  always  with  us.*'  In  no 
place  in  the  United  States  can  they  be 
grown  more  successfully  than  in  tlie 
Santa  Clara  valley,  encircled  by  the 
everlasting  purple  of  its  hills,  and  the 
endless  azure  of  its  skies  smiling 
down    upon   this   "garden   of    sleep.'* 


Ox  IONS  have  a  distinct  individ- 
uality of  their  own,  not  only  in 
their  self- assertiveness»  either 
raw  or  cooked,  but  in  the  methods  of 
their  production,  and  especially  in  the 
production  of  the  seed  with  which 
the  thousands  of  acres  all  over  the 
United  States  devoted  to  their  culture 
are  planted. 

So  perfect  has  become  the  transpor- 
tation system  of  the  country  that 
crops  are  being  more  and  more  local- 
ized and  specialized  every  year. 
Whichever  section  of  the  couutry 
produces  the  best  quality  or  the 
greatest  amount  to  the  acre  leads  in 
the  production  of  its  specialty  and 
becomes  the  general  source  of  supply, 
the  cost  of  transportation  being  less 
than   the  advantages  of  quality  and 


quantity    possessed    by    the    locality. 

This  is  why  California  supplies  so 
much  fruit  to  the  eastern  market;  why 
thousands  of  carloads  of  celery  and 
asparagus  go  clear  across  the  con- 
tinent from  its  river  bottoms  and 
sandy,  irrigated  lauds;  why  this  state 
is  almost  the  exclusive  producer  of 
prunes  for  the  whole  United  States; 
w^hy  the  hops  of  California  and  Ore- 
gon supply  more  than  half  the  demand 
of  the  country;  and  it  is  peculiarly 
the  reason  why  onitm  seed  is  pro- 
duced in  the  Santa  Clara  valley  by 
the  hundreds  of  tons,  along  with  an 
equal  amount  of  other  vegetable  and 
flower  seeds. 

The  past  season  the  seed  farms  of 
Santa  Clara  valley  harvested  1,035,000 
pounds   of    seed,   of    which   one-half 


was  onion  seed.  This  is  equivalent  to 
250  tons,  of  an  approximate  value  of 
$500,000. 

When  one  considers  the  size  and 
weight  of  an  onion  seed,  he  can  form 
some  idea  of  the  bulk  of  half  a  rail- 
lion  pounds,  and  the  number  of  acres 
of  the  strong-scented  ground  fruit 
they  would  sow.  Add  to  this  another 
half  million  pounds  of  other  vegetable 
and  flower  seeds  of  hundreds  of  va- 
rieties, and  some  comprehension  can 
be  had  of  the  extent  of  seed  cultiva- 


—  tkmhed  like  wheal,  the 
S£€d  bting  carried  into  sackt 
bjf  the  machine. 

tiod  in  the  connty  and  the  relation  it 
bears  to  the  vegetable  and  flower  pro- 
duction of  the  entire  United  States, 
The  seed  farms  comprise  a  total  of 
three  thousand  acres,  devoted  entirely 
to  the  cultivation  of  seeds  for  the 
wholesale  market. 

These  seeds  go  to  the  retail  trade 
under  the  labels  of  scores  of  well- 
known  seed  firms,  which  arc  popu- 
larly supposed  to  grow  them  for  the 
market  themselves.  When  the  would- 
be  garden  maker  in  the  spring  goes  to 
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the  grocery  store  and  hesitates  be- 
tween two  or  three  boxes  of  garden 
seeds  as  to  which  he  will  select  as 
supplying  the  best  quality,  or  having 
the  best  reputation  for  selling  seeds 
that  "all  grow,"  he  little  thinks  that, 
probably,  the  seeds  in  both  boxes  were 
grown  on  the  same  hundred-acre  field 
in  Santa  Clara  county,  Cal.,  and  sold 
at  wholesale  to  the  seed  firms  under 
whose  brands  they  appear  on  the 
market,  yet  such  is  likely  to  be  the 
case.  Therefore,  in  selecting  seed  it 
is  more  important  to  get  the  right  va- 
riety than  to  get  any  particular  seed 
firm's  name  on  the  package. 

While,  at  first  thought,  a  field  of 
onion  tops  going  to  seed  does  not  ap- 
peal to  the  artistic  sense,  as  a  matter 
of  fact  in  real  life  it  is  far  from  in- 
artistic. To  be  sure,  it  does  not 
appeal  to  the  eye  like  a  forty-acre 
field  of  blooming  sweet  peas  —  a  sight 
which  also  may  be  seen,  possibly  the 
intimate   neighbor  of  the  onion-seed 


tract  —  yet  it  presents  far  from  an  un- 
attractive appearance,  with  the  long 
stems  and  white  seed  tops  bending  in 
the  breeze. 

Planting  of  seed  begins  in  Novem- 
ber and  is  continued  through  De- 
cember, the  mild  climate  and  clear, 
sunny  skies  permitting  the  work  to 
continue  with  but  little  interruption 
because  of  rain.  The  farms  are  kept 
highly  cultivated.  Special  care  is 
taken  to  keep  down  the  weeds  and 
to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  seed. 
Equal  care  is  also  taken  to  keep  dis- 
tinct and  pure  the  several  varieties,  so 
that,  when  put  up  for  market  and 
labeled,  they  shall  be  strictly  accord- 
ing to  name.  Cultivation  is  continued 
almost  until  harvest  time,  which  comes 
in  July  and  August  for  most  varieties  of 
seeds,  and,  in  some  cases,  extends  into 
September. 

Harvesting  onion  seed  is  a  careful 
and  particular  process,  and  experi- 
enced   labor    is  required.      Nearly  all 


to  mkolnaU  cfniets  ff//  mff 


,/j  art  thor0n%;hh  lirj  ihcj   ate  caricd  tQ  th£  iknrskt'Hg  machine — 


this  labor  is  Chinese.  Wagons  are 
driven  through  the  field  and  are 
loaded  with  the  onion  tops,  which 
are  cut  from  the  stalks  by  hand.  The 
load  is  then  taken  to  the  drying 
ground,  where  the  tops  are  carefully 
spread  out  upon  white  canvas  on  the 
ground  and  permitted  to  remain  sev- 
eral days  until  they  are  thoroughly 
dry.  The  entire  absence  of  rain  dur- 
ing the  drying  season  and  the  con- 
tinual warm  sunshine  promotes  this 
process  and  gives  the  least  possible 
element  of  danger  to  the  quality  of 
the  seed  from  wetting.  Sun  drying  is 
the  method  of  curing  ail  fruit  and 
seeds  in  California,  and  it  accounts  for 
much  of  its  superiority   to  the  dried 


products  of  those  sections  where  arti 
ficial  heat  is  necessary. 

When  the  pods  are  thoroughly  dry 
they  are  carted  to  the  threshing  ma* 
chine,  where  they  are  threshed  like 
wheat,  the  seed  being  carried  into 
sacks  by  the  machine.  Then  come 
the  cleansing  processes.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  running  of  the  seed 
through  a  fanning  machine  and  sep- 
arator. The  second  is  the  washing  of 
the  seed  in  a  trough  to  get  rid  of  the 
dirt  and  light  particles  and  undevel- 
oped seeds,  which  remain  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  and  are  skimmed  off. 
The  seeds  are  again  spread  out  to  dry» 
and,  when  in  proper  condition,  are 
raked  up  and  sacked  for  the  market, 
being  handled  in  the  wholesale  trade 
in  canvas  bags  like  flour. 


—  raked  up  and  sacked  fm  the  Market 
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As  a  rule,  the  crop  of  each  grower 

is  coo  tract  ed  to  some  one  or  more 
I  wholesale  dealers  before  it  is  har- 
vested, and,  within  a  few  days  after 
it  is  ready  for  market,  it  is  shipped 
^way,  going  to  wholesale  centers  all 
over  the  United  States,  to  reappear  in 
January  and  February  in  the  grocery 
stores,  neatly  packed  in  little  paper 
sacks,  with  pictures  of  wonderful  veg- 
etables on  each  sack,  but  by  no  means 


as  wonderful  as  the  actual  vegetables 
themselves  w*hen  grown  in  the  fertile 
soil  and  genial  climate  of  the  Santa 
Clara  valley.  As  said  in  the  begin- 
ning, it  is  this  climate  and  this  soil 
which  has  centered  here  the  seed- 
producing  industry,  because  those  ad- 
vantages far  outweigh  the  cost  of 
transportation,  no  matter  to  how  dis- 
tant a  corner  of  the  United  States  the 
seeds  may  be  sent. 


ir^"' 
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To  1902-GreetingI 

Nineteen  Hundred  and  Two!     Nineteen  Hundred  and  Two! 
Sweet  calendar  cherub,  here's  hail  to  you ! 

May  all  the  tears  be  turned  to  gladness; 

Your  blithe  good  will  dispel  all  sadness; 

Your  automobile  on  rose  leaves  run; 

Your  days  be  freighted  with  loads  of  fun  ; 
May  all  that's  good  and  all  that's  true 
Be  swiftly  thine, 

1902  !  — c  S,  Aiken. 
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Horses  of  California. 


FROM    THE    DAYS    OF    THE    MISSIONS    TO    THE    PRESENT. 


By   JosepH  Cairn  Simpson. 
SixtK  Paper  —  Sunny  Slope. 


IN  giving  the  first  place  in  the  list 
of  California  breeding-farms  for 
the  production  of  fast  harness 
horses  to  the  one  established  by  S.  B. 
Whipple,  the  award  is  made  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  the  first  one  which 
was  thoroughly  equipped  for  the  bus- 
iness on  the  occidental  side  of  the  big 
rivers.  And  while  some  good  animals 
were  bred  here  before  the  organization 
of  the  San  Mateo  county  rancho,  this, 
as  the  nursery,  primary  and  high 
schools  in  the  education  of  fast  trot- 
ters, was  the  first  to  obtain  national 


celebrity.  Taking  the  same  standard 
to  measure  the  standing  of  subse- 
quent ventures  in  the  same  line, 
Sunny  Slope,  the  foundation  of  which 
was  laid  by  the  late  L.J.  Rose  in  1870, 
will  rate  second. 

At  one  time  the  Sunny  Slope  horses 
were  the  "cynosure  of  all  eyes."  It 
holds  the  record  of  the  greatest  auc- 
tion sale  of  trotting  stock  in  the  his- 
tory of  such  transactions,  and  even  in 
this  brief  sketch  of  the  horses  bred  at 
Sunny  Slope  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
were  good  grounds  for  the  prominent 
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place  it  held  in  public  estimation.  It 
is  surprising,  too,  that  the  first  years 
of  Sunny  Slope  were  not  entirely 
barren  of  good  results,  unless  there  is 
taken  into  consideration  the  advan- 
tages of  climate  and  a  location  which 
could  scarcely  be  improved.  Laboring 
under  such  a  load  of  adverse  circum- 
stances, it  is  nearly  a  wonder  that 
anything  good  was  accomplished. 
There  was  an  inherent  fondness  for 
sport  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Rose,  especi- 
ally for  that  class  of  it  in  which  horses 
were  the  actors.  Acute  and  intelligent 
in  an  eminent  degree,  but,  as  an  off- 
set, he  was  without  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  business,  and  with 
prejudices  to  overcome  which  were 
serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  high 
degree  of  success. 

In  1870  I  was  associated  with  Mr. 
David  A.  Gage  of  Chicago  in  a  stock 
farm  and  training  establishment  at 
Atwood  Place,  in  the  suburbs  of  that 
city.  Mr.  Rose  was  then  on  an  east- 
ern trip,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
buy  horses  for  his  farm,  and  he  accom- 
panied Mr.  Gage  to  our  place. 

From  Mr.  Stevens  of  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  he  had  bought  a  number 
of  horses,  among  them  The  Moor, 
then  three  years  old,  by  Clay  Pilot, 
his  dam  the  long-distance  trotting 
mare  Belle  of  Wabash,  then  claimed 
to  be  thoroughbred,  and  afterward 
proved  to  be  of  that  blood,  and  Min- 
nehaha, by  Stevens'  Bald  Chief.  Mr. 
Gage  was  the  owner  of  Logan,  by 
Rysdyk's  Hambletonian,  a  fine  horse, 
and  when  Mr.  Rose  was  looking  at 
him  I  inquired  if  he  intended  to  take 
one  of  that  dominant  race  to  Cali- 
fornia. His  answer  was  that,  without 
wishing  to  disparage  other  people's 
stock,  the  question  forced  him  to  say 
that  he  was  not  an  admirer  of  the 
breed,  and  that  Clay  Pilot,  Jr.,  and 
Mambrino  Chief  were  the  trotting 
strains  he  would  depend  upon  to  pro- 
duce high-class  trotters. 

It  was  evident  that  courtesy  was  all 
that  prevented  him  from  using  more 
emphatic  language,  and  as  that  opinion 
had  a  peculiar  bearing  on  his  breeding 
operations  thereafter,  it  is  worthy  of 
consideration.  Mr.  Rose  was  then  on 
his  way  to  Kentucky,  where  he  bought 
a  few  mares,  and   these  showed   his 


bent.  The  nearest  approach  to  the 
fashionable  strain  he  secured  was  Sul- 
tana by  Delmonico,  a  grandson  of 
Hambletonian,  and  when  I  called  his 
attention  to  the  double  cross  of  the 
blood  he  reprobated  in  the  best- 
looking  weanling  on  the  place  in  1875, 
he  ascribed  his  good  looks  to  the  dam 
of  Sultana,  which  was  by  Mambrino 
Chief,  her  grandam  by  Downing's 
Bay  Messenger,  and  the  next  dam  the 
dam  of  Ericsson,  the  quality  of  The 
Moor  overcoming  the  coarseness  of  the 
maternal  lines.  As  this  weanling 
grew  into  the  famous  Sultan,  it  did 
more  than  chapters  of  argument  to 
partially  remove  the  anti-Hambleton- 
ian  views  of  the  proprietor  of  Sunny 
Slope. 

The  next  greatest  load,  however,  in 
the  adverse  handicap  was  the  "bad 
handling,"  in  the  first  years,  of  the 
farm.  Mr.  Rose  testified  that  the 
horses  were  literally  "  butchered "  in 
these  early  years.  A  Chinaman  broke 
the  colts  and  gave  them  their  first 
lessons,  and  as  trainers  of  capacity 
were  scarce  in  Southern  California 
and  Mr.  Rose  was  busily  engaged  in 
orange  growing,  besides  being  one  of 
the  largest  vineyardists  and  wine  and 
brandy  producers  in  the  state,  it  was 
some  time  before  he  learned  that  the 
instructions  were  not  up  to  the  proper 
standard. 

Mr.  Rose  was  not  a  large  breeder. 
He  had  only  a  few  mares  at  first,  and 
young  when  they  were  bought.  The 
stallions  were  also  juveniles  when 
purchased.  The  Moor  was  three  years 
old,  Inca  and  Overland  two  -  year - 
olds.  Two  of  these  foundation  mares 
are  in  the  "table  of  great  brood- 
mares." Gretchen  was  the  dam  of 
Romero,  Del  Sur  and  Inca;  Minne- 
haha the  dam  of  Alcazar,  Bay  RoSe, 
San  Gabriel  and  Sweetheart;  and  the 
"flower  of  the  flock"  was  Beautiful 
Bells,  the  greatest  of  all  trotting  brood- 
mares. While  Sultana  had  not  the 
technical  right  to  a  place  in  that 
table,  as  the  dam  of  Sultan  she  far 
overshadows  a  majority  of  those  that 
are  admitted  to  membership. 

There  was  another  great  drawback 
to  the  early  success  of  Sunny  Slope. 
The  Moor  died  in  1875,  and  with  such 
limited  services  in  the  stud  and  the 


other  impediments  mentioned,  it  can 
be  called  an  extra-good  showing  when 
there  are  found  six  of  his  get  in  the 
list,  and  two  of  these,  Siiltan  and 
Beautiful  Bells,  of  so  high  a  class  as  to 
give  the  Moor  a  prominent  niche  in 
the  equine  Temple  of  Fame.  There 
was  one  advantage,  however,  which 
was  more  than  a  counterbalance  to 
the  antagonistic  elements,  and  when 
these  were  partially  eliminated  — I 
cannot  say  they  w^ere  entirely  re- 
moved—  made  success  beyond  dis- 
pute or  caviL  The  location  was  the 
talisman.  A  grand  farm  for  breed- 
ing horses  in  this  country  of  grand 
horse  -  breeding  establishments  was 
Sunny  Slope,  the  foremost  in  the 
state  at  that  time.  That  w'as  before 
Palo  Alto,  Rancho  del  Paso  or  Oak- 
wood  Park  Farm  had  been  estab- 
lished*  and  the  San  Mateo  Stock  Farm 
was  still  enibryotic.  Portions  of  a  de- 
cription  written  on  the  ground  and 
published  in  the  California  Spirit  of 
the  Times,  December  11,  1875,  are  ap- 


High  mountaiiiB  m  the  background,  clouds 
enveloping  the  summit,  the  ravines  partly  in 
the  shadow,  partly  in  the  sunlight,  the  lower 
portion  in  the  bright  betims^  the  upper  in  the 
umbra  of  the  dense  vapor;  in  the  fore- 
ground rows  of  orange  trees,  sparkling 
brooks,  tinkling  Hqutd  music  as  they  ripple 
over  the  tiny  sandbanks;  between  these, 
trees  which  are  laden  with  the  full-sized 
fruit,  as  yet  only  a  shade  lighter  than  the 
enameled  foliage.  Greea  grows  the  al fil- 
er! Ila  in  the  pasture  fields,  where  colts  are 
jfamtoling  in  the  radiance  of  a  November 
day.  Balmy  air,  bringing  the  perfume  of 
flowers  and  echoing  with  the  songs  of  birds. 
Looking  down  the  vista,  between  the  trees 
which  form  the  avenue*  is  the  old  Mission 
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Church,  and  the  bells  are  pealing  from  the 
lower  valley.  Great  is  California  !  Still 
greater  the  climate  which  makes  this  month 
ot  November  the  counterpart  of  J  une.  Grand 
are  the  mountains,  rich  the  plains.  The 
mountain  peaks  above  the  cloudbank,  the 
plains  dotted  with  villas,  with  cottages, 
vineyards  and  orchards. 

From  the  City  of  the  Angels  to  the  Mis- 
sion of  San  Gabriel  the  railway  runs  through 
a  valley,  every  inch  of  which  is  of  rich  soil, 
and  the  late  rains  have  clothed  the  whole 
country  with  verdure  as  thick  as  the  blue- 
grass  sod  of  central  Kentucky.  Around  the 
mission  are  the  old  adobe  buildings  which 
sheltered  the  inhabitants  one  hundred  years 
ago,  and  the  gardens  of  the  padres  are  still 
blooming  fresh  and  fair.  *  *  *  From  the 
depot,  near  the  old  Mission  of  San  Gabriel, 
the  road  is  little  more  than  a  path  through 
unenclosed  pastures. 

Perhaps  a  mile  from  there  is  the  training 
track,  where  the  colts  are  educated,  and  a 
very  good  half-mile  course  it  is. 

Beyond  the  training  grounds  the  road  is 
fenced  in  on  both  sides,  and  young  orange 
trees  are  on  the  right  and  left.  We  have 
been  ascending  the  "slope"  all  the  way 
from  the  depot,  but  with  such  an  easy 
gradation  that  our  team  never  ceases  to  trot, 
when  we  arrive  at  the  summit  of  a  plateau. 
Turning  through  a  gate  at  the  right,  we 
drive  through  orange  and  lemon  trees,  then 
through  olive  and  walnut,  for  a  distance  of, 
perhaps,  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  when  the 
house  is  reached.  A  handsome  villa  with  wide 
verandas  and  projecting  eaves,  it  is  just  the 
thing  for  the  centerpiece  of  the  picture. 
Beautiful  without  being  ostentatious,  the 
architecture  is  so  well  adapted  to  the  sur- 
roundings, so  thoroughly  in  keeping,  that  it 
does  not  attract,  at  first  sight,  the  attention 
which  is  afterward  given.    *    *    * 

Late  in  the  season  as  it  was  when  we  last 
saw  it  —  the  first  of  December  —  bees  were 
humming  among  the  branches,  extracting 
honey  from  the  flowers  which  bloomed  from 
the  same  branch  which  held  the  ripened 
fruit. 

Looking  to  the  westward  there  is  an 
avenue  extending  from  the  house  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile,  a  double  row  of  orange 
trees  on  either  side.  Their  branches  almost 
interlace,  forming  a  vista  bounded  by  the 
blue  sky,  and    green    hills  miles  and  miles 


*    *     * 


away. 

In  the  early  gloaming,  when  the  moun- 
tains were  still  glowing  in  the  bright  rays  of 
the  setting  sun,  we  strolled  with  Mr.  Rose  to 
the  fields  in  the  rear  of  the  cultivated  part  of 
the  farm.  Through  the  orange  trees,  by  a 
smaller  vineyard,  where  the  choicest  va- 
rieties of  foreign  grapes  were  gathered,  up 
by  the  stream,  walking  on  top  of  the  old 
dam,  the  •'centennial  "  of  which  has  passed, 
into  a  field  where  the  broodmares  were 
running. 

Grass  up  to  the  ankles.  Can  it  be  possible 
that  this  is  the  last  day  of  "gloomy  Novem- 
ber." when  the  most  favored  districts  of  the 
east  are  in  slush  and  snow,  and  whence 
already  comes  the  account  of   frost   twenty 


degrees  below  zero;  piercing  gales,  and  ves- 
sels blockaded  by  ice.  The  mares  are  sleek, 
as  they  nibbie  the  juicy  herbage;  their  coats 
are  fine  and  their  eyes  lustrous,  and  they 
caper  in  glee  as  we  approach  to  take  a  closer 
view.  No  need  of  barns  or  close  stables 
here.  They  can  breathe  the  warm  air  the 
whole  of  the  year,  and  the  rain  is  like  an  emol- 
lient bath. 

They  career  over  the  field,  which  is  per- 
ennial in  its  greenness,  for,  unlike  almost  any 
other  place  in  California,  springs  break  from 
the  upper  slope  and,  spreading  gently  over 
the  surface,  flow  the  whole  of  the  year, 
natural  irrigation  giving  life  to  the  plants. 
We  are  anxious  to  get  a  close  look  at  some  of 
those  we  so  highly  admired  a  few  days  ago, 
and  we  follow  them  to  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  field.  We  had  become  accustomed  to 
surprises,  but  here  was  the  most  surprising 
of  any  we  had  yet  seen. 

Beyond  was  another  pasture  field,  a  large 
field  of  several  hundred  acres,  the  one  from 
which  the  weanlings  were  driven  up  the  day 
of  our  first  visit.  From  the  elevation  we 
could  overlook  it,  and  the  most  famous  of  the 
woodland  pastures  of  Kentucky  which  we 
ever  saw  does  not  equal  it  in  beauty.  The 
thick  growth  of  alfilerilla,  burr  clover  and 
wild  oats  felt  like  a  thick  sod  under  the  foot, 
a  soft  carpet  which  takes  away  the  jar  of  the 
gallop  as  the  colts  rush  past.  Dotted  over 
with  trees,  the  symmetrical  live  oak  with 
rounded  top  in  the  foreground;  back,  tall 
sycamores  and  others  of  still  higher  growth. 
Meadow  larks  were  twittering  from  the  fence 
rails,  robins,  blackbirds  and  the  California 
mocking-bird  making  melody  from  among 
the  green  branches.     ♦    *    * 

Sunny  Slope  was  more  striking,  per- 
haps, to  one  who  had  been  a  resident 
of  California  for  only  twenty  months 
than  after  seven-and-twenty  years  has 
brought  familiarity  with  a  great  many 
places  equally  as  well  adapted  for 
breeding  fine  horses,  and  not  a  few  of 
them  correspondingly  beautiful,  but, 
after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  vivid 
remembrance  justifies  the  encomiums 
bestowed. 

Sultan  and  Tommy  Gates  share  the 
honor  of  being  the  fastest  of  the  get 
of  The  Moor.  Tommy  made  the  mark, 
2:24,  in  1879;  Sultan  in  1885,  when 
that  rate  of  speed  was  highly  cred- 
itable. The  dam  of  Sultan  by  an 
inbred  Hambletonian,  Delmonico,  un- 
doubtedly weakened  Mr.  Rose's  prej- 
udice against  the  tribe,  though  it  was 
far  from  being  eradicated. 

Fleetwing,  the  dam  of  Stamboul, 
2:07 ><;  Ruby,  2:19>^,  was  by  Hamble- 
tonian, her  dam  by  Geo.  M.  Patchen, 
grandam  by  Abdallah,  sire  of  Hamble- 
tonian, was  a  potent   exemplification 
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of  the  value  of  the  blood,  and,  to 
the  best  of  my  recollection,  Fleet- 
wing  was  sent  to  Sunny  Slope  to  be 
bred  to  Sultan,  and  that  it  was  subse- 
quent to  the  birth  of  Ruby  and  Stam- 
boul  that  she  became  the  property  of 
Mr.  Rose.  He  would  not  admit  that 
Sultan's  excellence  was  due  to  the 
two  strains  of  Hambletonian,  and  he 
also  expressed  a  decided  preference 
for  Alcazar  (by  Sultan  from  Minne- 
haha) over  Stamboul  when  both  were 
colts. 

As  I  took  pleasure  (though  it  might 
be  termed  a  somewhat  malicious  grati- 
fication) in  recalling  the  conversation 
at  Atwood  Place,  Mr.  Rose  may  have 
likewise  enjoyed  **  sticking  to  his  be- 
lief" when  conversing  with  me,  while 
to  others  he  would  admit  that  his  early 


impressions  were  erroneous.  My  ob- 
ject in  pressing  Mr.  Rose's  antipathy 
to  the  pre-eminently  potent  strain  is 
that  it  has  a  bearing  on  the  claim 
made  in  these  papers  that  climate  and 
soil  are  the  integrals  in  the  produc- 
tion of  horses  of  the  highest  class. 
And  in  this  connection  it  will  be 
proper  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  in  the  paternal  line,  Clay,  The 
Moor,  Sultan  and  Stamboul,  three  con- 
secutive generations,  are  unrivaled  by 
any  others  of  that  family. 

From  the  death  of  The  Moor  until 
Sultan  developed,  the  stallions  in  use 
were  Inca,  by  Woodford  Mambrino, 
from  Gretchen  by  Mambrino  Pilot; 
Overland,  by  Steven's  Bald  Chief,  his 
dam  being  Madam  Botts;  and  Silver 
Thread,  by  The  Moor,  from  a  partly 


Ijxtking  to  the  iifstzvani  there  is  an  arenur  extendi  nt;  ft  ofn  the  house  /ot 
three-quarters  of  a  mile,  a  double  ro7v  of  orange  trees  on  either  side. 
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thoroughbred  mare.  Inca  and  Over- 
land have  places  in  the  great  list; 
Silver  Thread  is  the  sire  of  the  dam 
of  Oakland  Baron,  2:14>4,  of  Semi 
Tropic,  2:24,  and  of  Lady  R.,  2:1^%. 

Stamboul  and  Beautiful  Bells  were 
the  crowning  achievement  of  Sunny 
Slope,  though  Sultan  had  a  very  high 
rank  among  the  sires  of  fast  trotters. 
From  the  time  that  Sweetheart  won 
the  two -year -old  championship  in 
1880,  by  trotting  in  2:26^,  until  the 
dispersal  of  the  Sunny  Slope  stud, 
sons  and  daughters  of  Sultan  gained 
many  memorable  victories. 

While  Mr.  Rose  reared  several  win- 
ners previous  to  the  advent  of  Stam- 
boul, his  greatest  success  was  from  the 
time  Stamboul  won  his  first  race,  Sep- 
tember 19,  1884,  the  annual  stakes, 
California  State  Fair,  for  two-year- 
olds,  until  he  closed  the  trotting  de- 
partment of  Sunny  Slope. 

In  1884  Rajah,  by  Sultan,  his  dam 
by  George  Wilkes,  won  the  yearling 
race  in  2:55,  the  race  record  for  that 
age,  and  Kismet,  by  Sultan,  his  dam 
by  a  son  of  Hambletonian,  won  a  purse 
of  $1000  for  two-year-olds,  gaining 
the  stallion  colt  record  in  2:30)^,  the 
best  previously  Steinway,  2:32}^.  The 
next  year,  1885,  Ruby,  sister  to  Stam- 
boul, won  a  race  on  the  Bay  District 
track,  the  last  heat  of  which  was 
trotted  in  2:20,  that  being  the  first 
*'  twenty  mark  *'  to  the  credit  of  Sunny 
Slope. 

At  the  State  Fair  of  1885  there  was 
a  succession  of  triumphs  for  the  south 
country  establishment.  Kismet  won 
the  Occident  stake  and  a  purse  of 
$1000  for  three-year-olds.  Ruby  was 
first  in  the  2:25  and  2:30  classes,  and 
Alcazar  won  the  two-year-old,  and 
with  it  the  stallion  colt  record,  the 
first  time  that  2:30  was  beaten  by  one 
of  that  sex  and  age.  At  the  State 
Fair  of  1886  every  colt  stake  of  the 
meeting  was  won  by  Sunny  Slope. 
Stamboul  won  a  stake  for  four-year- 
olds.  Alcazar  the  Occident  stake  and 
Soudan  the  two-year-old  stake. 

Inasmuch  as  Stamboul  overshadows 
all  the  others  of  Mr.  Rose's  breeding 
in  performances  on  the  track,  the  fast- 
est trotter  ever  bred  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia and  second  to  Directum  in  all 
the   California-bred  stallions,  a  short 


review  of  his  career  and  a  fuller  ac- 
count of  his  battle  with  Kremlin  will 
tell  the  story.  It  is  a  tale  by  itself  in 
proof  of  the  efficacy  of  the  climate  and 
soil  of  San  Gabriel  valley  and  adjoin- 
ing foothills  as  the  breeding-ground  of 
fast  horses,  and  when  coupled  with 
Beautiful  Bells  the  argument  is  made 
convincing,  and  strengthened  further 
by  the  numerous  winners  which  were 
bred  and  reared  by  Mr.  Rose. 

Stamboul  was  foaled  in  1882.  His 
color  was  a  rich  brown,  and  he  was 
nearly  sixteen  hands  in  height.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  his  forms  —  i.  e,, 
the  various  points  —  were  such  as  to 
please  the  most  exacting  critic.  His 
sire,  Sultan,  was  a  fine-looking  horse; 
the  defects  in  his  make-up  were  being 
somewhat  light  in  the  body  and  long 
in  the  limbs. 

But  he  was  a  taking  horse,  when 
shown  either  to  bridle  or  in  harness, 
and  one  of  the  best  judges  of  the 
forms  of  horses  paid  $15,()00  for  him 
and  he  was  taken  to  Kentucky.  The 
defects  mentioned  were  entirely  elimi- 
nated in  Stamboul.  Of  powerful  build 
and  great  muscular  development,  sub- 
stance and  constitution,  there  was  no 
lack  of  quality,  and  Mr.  Rose's  conten- 
tion that  the  thoroughbred  dam  of 
The  Moor  had  improved  the  double 
cross  of  Hambletonian  in  Sultan,  and 
the  three  strains  of  that  blood  in  Stam- 
boul, was  logical. 

Oftentimes  great  performers  on  the 
racecourse  and  trotting  tracks  are 
plain  in  appearance.  Some  of  the 
greatest,  however,  are  exceedingly 
beautiful.  Rarely,  indeed,  is  a  har- 
ness-bred horse  as  handsome  as  Stam- 
boul. I  wrote  to  Mr.  Harriman  to 
secure  the  latest  photograph  of  Stam- 
boul. That  letter  was  mailed  August 
9th.     The  answer  was  a  telegram: 

New  York,  August  17, 1901. 
Stamboul  died  suddenly  this  morning. 

As  Stamboul  won  two  first  pre- 
miums at  the  National  Horse  Show, 
New  York,  1894,  and  two  first  pre- 
miums and  the  champion  prize  at  the 
same  exhibition  in  1896  and  1897, 
there  could  not  be  a  stronger  certifi- 
cate of  his  endowment  of  high  form 
and  extra  beauty.  In  addition,  Mr. 
John  H.  Schultz,  who  had  seen  nearly 


ever  saw. 

Resuming  the  performances  of  Stain- 
boul:  In  1887  he  won  at  San  Jose»  San 
Francisco,  Stockton  and  Los  Angeles, 
reducing  his  record  to  2:17^4-  lo 
1888,  August  IDth,  he  beat  Arab  at 
Los  Augeles  in  straight  heats,  2:15- 
2:17  J4 -2:1 634  the  time,  October  20th 
of  that  year  he  won  the  National  Trot- 
ting Stallion  stake/the  largest  harness- 
racing  stake  ever  trotted  in  California, 
and  on  October  24th  took  a  record  of 
2:U}i,  In  1889  he  made  2:12^4',  and 
in  1890  he  trotted  ten  heats,  the  fast- 
est 2:11,  the  slowest  2:1344.  He  did 
not  trot  any  races  in  l691.  All  of 
these  performances  were  made  to  high 
wheels. 

Pneumatic  tires,  wheels  of  small 
diameter  and  the  general  use  of  ball- 
bearing  axles     1892,  marked    a    new 


and  memorable  epoch  in  harness-horse 
history.  Incomplete  as  the  vehicles 
of  that  day  were  in  comparison  w^ith 
those  of  the  present,  such  a  slaughter- 
ing of  old  records  ensued  that  wonder 
and  amazement  pervaded  the  harness- 
horse  world.  In  that  year  Nancy 
Hanks  subtracted  five  seconds  from 
her  record  —  2:09  to  2:04.  This  was  a 
grand  chance  for  the  people  who  de- 
sired fast  ** marks"  for  their  horses, 
and  there  was  an  eager  rush  —  a  craze, 
in  fact  —  to  take  advantage  of  the  new 
conditions,  vStamboul  was  sent  from 
San  Mateo  to  Stockton  to  lower  his 
high-wheel  record  of  2:11,  Kremlin, 
who  had  a  record  of  2:22^  to  the 
cumbrous  sulky  of  1891,  made  a  great 
campaign  in  the  new.  In  his  third 
race  of  the  year  he  trotted  in  2:13j^, 
and,  October  10th,  at  Lexington,  Ky., 
in  a  field  of  thirteen  starters,  winning 
in  straight  heats,  2:11  ;4-2:13-2:llJ^, 
In  order  that  readers  who  are  not 
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conversflut  with  trotting  affairs  in  1892 
may  have  a  proper  understanding  of 
the  contest  between  Stamboul  and 
Kremlin,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pre- 
sent a  brief  explanation  of  the  situa- 
tion. Tempus  Rex  will  be  an  appro- 
priate caption.  Early  in  the  season 
of  1892  Mr.  Malcolm  Forbes  paid 
$125,000  for  Arion,  that  immense  price 
due  to  a  two-year-old  record  of  2:10^ 
to  high  wheels. 

Near  the  little  town  of  Indepen- 
dence, Iowa,  a  kite  track  had  been 
constructed,  which  was  rated  as  being 
better  adapted  for  fast  time  than  one 
of  regulation  shape.  On  that,  from 
October  19  to  November  10, 1891,  there 
were  422  contests  against  time.  At 
Lexington,  Ky.,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  events  in  the  programme  of 
the  big  meeting,  1891,  there  were  77 
battles  against  time  in  six  days;  and 
at  Stockton,  Cal.,  from  October  6th  to 
October  24th,  inclusive,  127  of  these 
races.  Others  of  the  same  kind,  but 
recorded  as  "  matches,"  would  largely 
increase  the  list,  and  the  Year  Book  con- 
taining the  records  of  1891  was  swelled 
from  642  pages  of  the  year  before  to 
997  pages;  and  to  hold  the  records  of 
1892  two  volumes  were  required,  ag- 
gregating 1214  pages  octavo,  non- 
pareil type. 

Another  explanation  will  be  in 
keeping.  It  may  appear  singular  that 
a  contest  between  two  horses  on  tracks 
so  widely  separated  as  Stockton,  Cal., 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  must  necessarily  be  a  tame  affair. 
Races  between  different  countries,  or 
sections  of  the  same  country,  are  al- 
ways exciting.  Big  matches,  North 
vs.  South,  were  frequent  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  rous- 
ing the  people  of  both  sections  to  a 
degree  of  enthusiasm  which  might  be 
termed  frantic. 

In  1842,  May  lOtb,  the  greatest  of 
all  these  races  was  decided  on  the 
Union  racecourse.  Long  Island.  The 
match  was  for  $40,000,  heats  of  four 
miles.  The  Southern  champion,  the 
Virginia-bred  horse,  Boston,  who,  up 
to  that  time,  had  won  forty  races, 
thirty  of  them  at  heats  of  four  miles. 
His  opponent.  Fashion,  was  bred  and 
reared  in  New  Jersey.  She  had  been 
victorious  in  six  of  the  seven  races 


she  had  run,  though  the  southerners 
were  amazed  at  the  presumption  of 
the  backers  of  the  Northern  mare  to 
think  that  she  could  beat  the  "  travel- 
ing terror  of  the  turf,"  at  a  distance 
he  was  held  to  be  invulnerable. 

I  was  a  sturdy  lad  at  that  time.  My 
home  was  among  the  hills  of  north- 
eastern Pennsylvania,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  from  New  York.  The 
primeval  forest  covered  a  great  part 
of  the  country.  Not  even  a  "scrub 
racehorse"  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  shire,  and  yet  there  was  excite- 
ment galore.  The  first  intelligence 
came  by  stage,  on  a  line  between  New 
York  and  Oswego.  Never  at  general 
training,  political  convention,  court 
week  nor  any  other  public  gathering, 
so  large  a  congregation  at  that  county 
seat.  When  the  stagecoach  came  in 
sight  the  tale  was  signaled.  Red, 
white  and  blue  ribbons  streamed  from 
terrets  and  other  parts  of  the  harness. 
An  American  flag  of  regimental  size 
waved  from  a  staff  which  brought  it 
well  above  the  top  of  the  coach.  A 
grand  spectacle,  as  the  four  horses 
came  down  the  street  on  a  fast  gal- 
lop, the  leaders  tossing  their  heads  as 
though  they  were  proud  of  the  flut- 
tering ribbons.  Cheers  from  the  time 
it  first  came  in  view,  but  when  the 
driver  made  a  half  circle  round  the 
liberty  pole  and  drew  up  in  front  of 
the  hotel,  and  shouted,  **  Fashion  won 
in  two  heats,*'  a  volume  of  hurrahs, 
yells,  shrieks,  hats,  tow  frocks,  and 
wawmuses  thrown  into  the  air,  and 
from  every  second-story  window  hand- 
kerchiefs waving.  The  North  vic- 
torious!    Our  section  had  won. 

Too  many  big  events  since  A.  D. 
1842  to  awaken  a  like  enthusiasm, 
and  yet  the  crowds  around  the  bul- 
letin boards  during  the  late  contests 
for  the  America  cup  testifies  that  sec- 
tional feeling  is  still  alive. 

"The  passage  at  arms"  between 
Stamboul  and  Kremlin,  from  its  singu- 
larity and  the  exciting — almost  sensa- 
tional— episodes  connected  therewith, 
widened  the  circle  of  interested  people 
until  it  embraced  the  trotting-horse 
fanciers  of  the  whole  country. 

With  the  close  of  1891  California 
was  the  holder  of  all  the  trotting 
championships.     Chapter  viii,  vol.  7, 


CHAMriON    TROTTKRS. 

SunoL  .2:08.!< 

CHAMPION    FIVe-YKAR-01,DS. 

Sunol  ... 2:08X 

CHAMPION    POUR-VEAR-OI^DS. 

Sunol ..2:10)4 

CHAMPION   TBREK-YEAR-OXDS. 

Sunol..,  . ,.  , 2M% 

CHAMPION    TWO- YEAR-OLDS. 

Arion 2:10^^ 

CHAMPION    YEARLINGS. 

Frou  Frou 2:26X 

CHAMPION   STALLIONS. 

Palo  Alto .2:08^^ 

Here  is  a  continuous  augmentation 
of  proofs  of  the  soundness  of  the  posi- 
tion occupied.  There  was  not  a  single 
record  lacking  in  that  list  of  cham- 


pions, and  that  intensified  the  feelings 

especially  the  one  that  was  held  by 
Palo  Alto. 

The  two  greatest  horse-breeding 
states  were  fighting  for  stipremacy. 
Kremlin  for  Kentucky,  Stamboul  for 
California.  The  championship  for 
trotting  stallions  was  the  prize.  Stam- 
bonl  was  the  first  to  enter  the  lists. 
In  order  to  afford  the  best  chance  lor 
comparison,  these  tables  are  placed  in 
juxtaposition: 

Stamhool,  Stock- 
ton, Cal.,  1892. 

Sept  24 2:16  «^ 

Oct  22 2:10)< 

Oct  27 ..2:08K 

Nov.  9 ...,2:08 

Nov.  17   ......  2:00K 

Nov.  19 2:im'4 

Nov.  2:1 2:07K 


Kremlin,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn..  1892. 

Nov.  5  2:06J^ 

Nov.  12,...    ...2:07^ 

Nov.  21 2:08  i^ 

Montgomery,  Ala, 
Nov.  20....,,.. 2:09 
Dec,  1. 2:09 


Measured  by  the  time,  witbotit  ref- 
erence to  conditions,  and  that  is  the 
standard  for  technical  championships, 
Stambonl,  on  October  27th»  was  the 
champion,  having  trotted  one-qnarter 
of  a  second  faster  than  Palo  Alto  did 
on  the  same  track  the  year  before. 
On  November  5th  Kremlin  dethroned 
the  California  king.  November  9th 
Stamboul  regained  the  scepter.  In- 
tensely interesting  to  the  partisans  of 
these  great  horses. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  time  was  the 
supreme  essence  in  these  days,  the 
pampered  idol,  the  guage  which  was 
to  confer  the  highest  degree  of  merits  it 
is  not  at  all  surprising  that  wiien  Stam- 
boul was  again  forced  into  second  place 
by  Kremlin,  trotting  on  the  twelfth 
day  of  November  m  2:07^^^,  the  gene- 
ral  public,  at  least  that  part  of  the 


body  politic  which  took  the  least  in- 
terest in  horses,  awaited  with  anxiety 
the  telegraphic  announcement. 

Californians  had  no  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  the  unbroken  chain  of  vic- 
tories to  high  wheels  would  remain 
intact.  The  greatest  of  all  trotters,  in 
my  opinion,  Palo  Alto,  was  dead ; 
Sunol  lame;  but  there  was  a  huge 
amount  of  satisfaction  that,  so  long  as 
the  tests  were  to  a  kind  of  vehicle 
which  was,  without  question,  a  better 
trial  of  endurance  at  a  high  rate  of 
speedy  the  '*star  of  empire  *'  shone  the 
brightest  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

When  Kremlin,  on  the  twelfth  of 
November,  trotted  in  2:07)^,  the  stent 
he  had  set  for  his  competitor  was 
an  arduous  one,  indeed.  A  quarter  of 
a  second,  from  the  time  the  battle  had 
fairly  begun,  marked  the  diflferences. 
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Thus:  S.  2:08>^-K.  2:08X-S.  2:08-K. 
2:07^.  And  again  Staraboul  won  by 
the  same  margin,  trotting,  on  Nov- 
ember 23d,  in  2:07 J4. 

Stout  of  heart,  strong  in  nerve  force 
and  muscular  power,  the  Kentuckian, 
with  undiminished  valor,  renewed  the 
strife. 

Further  to  the  southward,  the  lists 
would  be  in  a  balmier  climate  than 
the  early  winter  time  of  Tennessee. 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  was  the  chosen 
field.  There  was  no  shirking,  nor 
endeavor  to  secure  an  easier  task. 

To  beat  2:07 J4  was  the  emblazon- 
ment over  the  portal  to  the  lists,  and, 
under  the  absurd  ruling  which  gov- 
erns, if  Kremlin  had  trotted  in  2:07^ 
lost  would  be  the  inscription,  and  his 
record  still  have  stood  at  2:07^. 
Kremlin's  Alabama  record  was  2:09- 
2:09,  and  he  retired  from  the  field 
without  loss  of  honor. 

By  reference  to  the  tables  it  will  be 
learned  both  horses  were  remarkably 
consistent  performers,  and  "  consist- 
ency is  a  jewel "  which  is  highly 
valued  in  racehorses.  Kremlin  had 
trotted  in  six  races,  thirty-seven  heats, 
before  engaging  in  the  struggles 
against  time.  Therefore,  he  was  well 
seasoned.  Stamboul  had  not  trotted 
for  two  years,  and  hence  he  could  not 
be  in  real  prime  condition.  Conse- 
quently, it  will  be  a  fair  comparison 
to  take  Stamboul's  five  last  essays 
against  those  of  Kremlin  —  which  com- 
prise the  five  real  battles  for  the  cham- 
pionship between  these  two  —  though, 
it  is  safe  to  say,  that  under  this  align- 
ment the  Kentuckian  is  favored.  This 
will  bring  them  closely  together, 
though  the  horse  which  stands  second 
in  the  record  has  the  best  of  it.  The 
averages  of  these  heats  are :  Kremlin, 
2:08.45;    Stamboul,  2:08.55. 

Had  the  defeat  been  accepted  in  the 
same  gallant  spirit  that  marked  the 
conduct  of  the  stubbornly  contested 
races  for  the  stallion  championship,  it 
would  have  been  an  enjoyable  episode 
in  the  "truly  American  sport."  But 
the  contention  which  followed  and 
the  endeavor  to  throw  out  the  record 
of  Stamboul  were  the  reverse  of 
praiseworthy,  and  though  successful 
so  far  as  the  American  Trotting  Reg- 
ister Association  (the  owner  of  Kremlin 


president)  was  concerned,  otherwise  a 
complete  failure.  The  Pacific  District 
Board  of  Appeals,  N.  T.  A.,  held  meet- 
ings in  Stockton  and  San  Francisco, 
made  a  searching  investigation  and 
emphatically  endorsed  Stamboul's  rec- 
ord of  2:07  >^. 

That  Sunny  Slope  was  decidedly 
successful  in  sustaining  the  claim  of 
superiority  of  California  in  the  way  of 
breeding  and  rearing  fast  trotters  is 
evident.  In  addition  to  the  cham- 
pions and  other  good  racehorses  bred 
by  Mr.  Rose,  as  stated  before,  Beauti- 
ful Bells,  the  empress  of  all  trotting 
broodmares,  is  entitled  to  the  first 
place. 

The  glorious  performances  of  the 
descendants  of  the  grand  matron  on 
the  tracks  and  the  renown  of  her  sons 
and  grandsons  in  the  stud,  would  fur- 
nish material  for  a  volume  of  goodly 
size.  She  also  proved  that  Mr.  Rose's 
high  estimate  of  the  strains  of  blood 
in  her  genealogy  was  correct  judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  Rose  had  good  reasons  for  say- 
ing that  his  horses  were  butchered  in 
the  first  years  of  Sunny  Slope,  and  I 
am  constrained  to  add  that  the  system 
of  training  and  methods  employed  in 
succeeding  years  were  far  from  being 
as  good  as  those  of  Palo  Alto  and  San 
Mateo  Stock  Farm. 

It  may  appear  like  hyper-caution  to 
criticize  methods  which  resulted  so 
well,  but,  in  pursuing  the  investiga- 
tion and  presenting  arguments  sup- 
ported by  facts,  to  illustrate  that  the 
position  taken  is  tenable,  it  is  legiti- 
mate contention  to  show  that  there 
were  counteracting  influences. 

In  a  former  paper  I  quoted  from 
Marvin's  book  on  training  trotters: 
"  Nevertheless,  I  believe  I  can  go  to 
Kentucky  and  have  better  results  in 
the  end,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many 
eastern  people  attribute  all  our  suc- 
cess to  climate."  At  Cincinnati,  on 
September  27th,  Marvin  won  the  2:13 
class  trot  with  Captor,  in  2:14)^-2:12- 
2:10,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
the  first  time  he  had  driven  a  trotter 
to  a  place  in  the  "  inner  circle"  since 
his  last  drive  in  California,  nearly  ten 
years  ago.  In  the  list  of  champion 
trotters  at  the  close  of  1891,  there  is 
only  one  of  them,  Frou  Frou,  which 
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Marvin  did  not  drive.  His  late  victory 
was  won  by  the  son  of  a  California-bred 
horse,  Electric  Bell,  by  Electioneer, 
from  Beautiful  Bells. 

Stamboul  has  forty-five  in  the  list, 
all  of  them  trotters.  Thirteen  of  them 
have  beaten  2:20,  the  three  fastest  — 
Stamboulet,  2:10X;  Ellert,  2:11,  and 
Stam  B.,  2:11^— bred  in  California. 
And  as  his  years  in  the  stud  were 
about  equally  divided  between  far- 
west  and  far-east,  the  simple  state- 
ment is  enough. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this 
paper  being  practically  confined  to 
Sunny  Slope  that  it  is  the  only  place  in 
Southern  California  which  has  gained 
celebrity  as  the  nursery  of  fast  harness 
horses.  Dew  Drop,  the  farm  of  L.  H. 
Titus,  which  "  marches  "  with  Sunny 
Slope,  occupies  a  prominent  place  in 
harness-horse  history.  And  so  does 
Ela  Hills,  where  Hancock  Johnson 
bred  at  least  one  champion  of  his  day; 
and  so  many  horses  reared  "south  of 
Tehachapi "  have  won  on  eastern 
tracks  this  season  that  the  lower  coun- 
try will  take  a  high  place  in  the  an- 
nals of  trotters  and  pacers. 

When  the  thoroughbred  division  is 
presented  Santa  Anita  will  be  quite 
close  to  the  head  of  the  procession, 
and  altogether  the  land  where  the 
orange,  the  vine  and  the  olive  are 
produced  in  lavish  abundance  and  of 
the  best  quality,  will  also  show  that  it 
is  equally  as  well  adapted  for  the  de- 
velopment of  high-grade  animals. 


Captain  N.  T.  Smith,  treasurer  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  has 
been  intimately  connected  with  the 
harness-horse  affairs  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  has  been  of  great  service  in 
promoting  dependant  interests,  but 
his  work  has  been  done  so  quietly, 
that  only  those  who  are  on  what 
may  be  termed  the  inside,  can  fully 
appreciate  these  services.  A  warm 
friend  of  Leland  Stanford,  he  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  founding  of 


Palo  Alto,  and,  from  its  inception  un- 
til the  present  time,  that  interest  is  un- 
abated. He  worked  with  a  will  to 
advance  the  sport  of  harness-racing  as 
a  sport  which  would  meet  the  appro- 
bation of  the  great  public,  used  every 
endeavor  to  keep  it  above  reproach, 
and  whatever  work  was  necessary  on 
his  part  to  accomplish  that  object,  was 
cheerfully  rendered. 

As  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
view, National  Trotting  Association, 
and  chairman  of  the  Pacific  District 
Board,  Captain  Smith  has  done  effec- 
tive work.  At  the  National  Trot- 
ting Association^  Congress,  in  New 
York,  in  February,  1896,  he  was 
elected  vice-president  and  still  holds 
that  office.  Work  did  not  deter  him 
from  accepting  positions  which  de- 
manded a  great  deal  of  labor,  without 
other  recompense  than  the  satisfaction 
of  advancing  the  cause.  He  was  man- 
ager and  treasurer  of  the  Stanford 
stake,  a  trotting  stake  for  three-year- 
olds,  the  most  important  stake  of  that 
class  ever  established  in  California, 
and  held  the  position  until  the  details 
were  turned  over  to  the  California 
State  Fair  directors  —  a  period  of  sev- 
eral years.  He  also  accepted  the  same 
position  in  the  National  Trotting  Stal- 
lion stake,  augmented,  however,  with 
the  secretary's  work,  and  never  since 
that  stake  was  decided  has  there  been 
so  successful  a  harness-racing  event 
on  this  coast;  and  it  is  quite  safe  to 
say  that  in  the  past  five  years  there 
has  never  been  a  purely  harness- 
racing  meeting,  of  a  week's  duration, 
which  equaled  the  receipts  of  that  one 
day.  The  winning  of  that  stake  by 
Stamboul  was  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous performances  in  the  career 
of  that  great  horse. 

Thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
rules,  of  clear  conception,  a  mental 
temperament  which  leads  to  a  close 
and  careful  investigation,  Captain 
Smith  is  admirably  qualified  for  the 
position  he  holds  in  the  National  As- 
sociation. 


Oh,  well!  for  us  all  some  sweet  hope  lies 

Deeply  buried  from  human  eyes; 

And,  in  the  hereafter,  angels  may 

Roll  the  stone  from  its  grave  away!  —IVhitiier, 


i*-si 


Gold  Hill  on  tHe  Rogue, 

Sy  Caspar  W.   Hodgson. 

CRATER  LAKE»  Rogue  river,  Siskiyou  mountains  —  any  one  of  them 
would  make  southero  Oregon  famous  the  wide  world  over,  and  yet  how 
few  tourists  at  this  day  know"  anything  about  them.  They  pass  the 
Siskiyou  on  the  now  famous  Shasta  route,  and  travel  an  hour  along  the  banks 
of  the  Rogue,  They  realize  that  the  mountains  are  wonderful,  the  river  beau- 
tiful—but they  have  seen  nothing  to  compare 
with  that  which  further  acquaintance  unfolds. 
I  had  passed  through  the  beautiful  region 
many  times  and  had  become  enchanted  from  the 
car- window  point  of  view.  One  day  during  the 
trout  season  I  passed  through  Gold  Hill,  and,  it 
being  Sunday,  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
to  get  off  and  go  fishing. 

Gold  Hill  is  one  of  the  prettiest  towns  on  the 
line,  being  situated  on  a  high  bluff  overlooking 
the  river  and  opposite  the  hill  from  which  it  takes 
its  name.  Though  this  is  near  the  center  of  the 
Rogue  River  valley,  the  railroad  here  goes 
through  a  sort  of  pass  in  the  low,  rounded  hills. 
The  surroundings  are  most  picturesque;  no  pret' 
tier  environment  for  a  town  can  be  imagined. 
The  people  were  kind  and  obliging,  and  I  had 
no  difficulty  in  getting  started  up  the  Rogue 
within  an  hour. 

And  such  a  river  — beautiful,  clear  water,  sometimes  rushing  madly  over 
stones,  as  often  moving  through  great  dark,  deep  pools;  wooded  banks,  not 
dense,  but  open  and  inviting  —  a  Nature  lover's  stream  from  any  standpoint. 
The  Rogue  trout  are  famous  for  their  gamy  qualities  and  their  size,  sometimes 
weighing  ten  pounds.  Salmon  also  run  far  up  the  river.  My  luck  was  good 
and  the  day  was  soon  done. 
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Many  cordial  letters  of  appreciation  of 
transcontinental  train  service,  of  courtesies 
extended,  of  climate  enjoyed,  have  been  re- 
ceived from  eastern  residents  who  attended 
the  Triennial  Convention  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  held  in  San  Francisco  in  October 
last.  Here  arc  a  few  good  words  for  the 
dininjf-car  service  enjoyed  by  a  party  of 
churchmen  on  the  journey  from  New  Or- 
leans over  the  Sunset  Route.  It  is  from  the 
Rev.  Walter  Whitaker,  of  Christ  Church, 
Tuskaloosa,  Ala.,  and  is  addressed  to  Superin- 
tendent of  dining-car  service,  D.  Urquhart. 
The  writer  sa\s.  in  part:  "In  behalf  of  a 
large  party  of  bishops,  clergy  and  laymen  * 
*  *  and  voicing  their  unanimous  senti- 
ment, 1  desire  to  express  to  you  the  complete 
satisfaction  given  us  on  the  whole  journey  by 
your  dining-car  service.  We  passed  over  a 
number  of  other  roads  returning,  but  we  did 
not  find  anywhere  a  service  that  could,  in 
any  respect,  approach  it.  *  *  *  The  con- 
ductor has  evidently  taken  the  thirty-third 
degree  in  the  art  and  science  of  realizing  the 
ideal  of  a  dining-car." 

William  S.  Wall,  attorney,  of  Woodland, 
Cal.,  who  has  recently  returned  from  an  east- 
ern trip,  writes:  **  I  had  every  courtesy- 
extended  me  by  the  employes  of  the  road, 
both  from  Sacramento  to  C)gden  and  on  the 
southern  route.  I  was  very  much  interested 
in  the  things  to  be  seen  from  New  Orleans, 
coming  this  way;  in  fact,  things  can  be  seen 
and  the  traveler  can  learn  much  on  this  line 
that  cannot  be  seen  on  any  other  southern 
road.  Should  I  go  south  again  I  would  most 
assuredly- go  over  the  Sunset  Route." 


The  thirty -fifth  annual  session  of  the 
California  Teachers'  Association  will  meet 
at  Pacific  Grove  December  30,  31,  1901, 
and  January  1,  U,  3,  1902.  The  assem- 
bling of  the  association  will  be  preceded, 
as  usual,  by  a  session  of  the  Council 
of  Education,  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Kirk,  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  chair- 
man. The  council  will  meet  at  9  A.  M. 
Monday,  December  30th.  The  opening 
session  of  the  association  will  be  held  in 
Assembly  Hall  the  same  evening.  The 
principal  speakers  before  the  general  sessions 
will  be  Dr.  E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  president 
University  of  Nebraska,  and  Dr.  M.  V. 
0*Shea,  professor  of  the  Science  and  Art  of 
Education,  University  of  Wisconsin.  Dr. 
David  Starr  Jordan,  president  Iceland  Stan- 
ford, Junior,  University,  and  Dr.  Benjamin 
Ide  Wheeler,  president  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, will  also  address  the  association,  be- 
sides other  educators  well  known  throughout 
the  state.  Wednesday  evening,  January  1st, 
will  be  devoted  to  a  social  entertainment  at 
the  Hotel  del  Monte.  Special  rates  for  the 
round  trip  to  the  convention  are  made  from 
all  parts  of  the  state. 


A  merry  party  of  Christmas  excursionists, 
numbering  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  per- 
sons, left  San  Francisco,  December  18th,  for 
the  City  of  Mexico.  Assistant  General  Pas- 
senger Agent  H.  R.  Judah  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  was  in  charge  of  the  special  train. 
The  tourists  will  spend  the  holidays  in  the 
picturesque  and  historic  southern  city,  mak- 
ing side  trips  to  various  points  of  interest. 


Sacramento,  Cal.,  Record-Union  —  Sunskt 
for  October  (San  Francisco)  is  a  very  beauti- 
ful number,  artistic  in  design,  rich  and 
chaste  in  illustration,  choice  and  informing 
in  matter.  The  magazine  is  doing  great 
g(X)d  in  presenting  the  claims  of  California 
to  eastern  people,  and  for  the  matter  of  that, 
to  our  own,  also,  opening  up  rich  mines  of 
information.  The  October  number  has  a 
splendi<l  ]>ortrait  of  President  McKinley  and 
a  splendid  fri»utispiece,  **The  Caddies' 
Friends." 

The  San  Francisco  Chnmuie — A  valuable 
and  interesting  article  on  *'  Basket-makers  of 
California  at    Work,"    by    (»eorge    Wharton 


James,  is  the  leader  in  SuNSKT  for  Novem- 
ber, illustrated  with  many  beautiful  repro- 
ductions of  photographs.  Mr.  James  is  one 
of  the  authorities  on  this  subject,  and  hence 
the  value  of  his  notes,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  designs  adopted  by  the  weavers. 
Charles  Howard  Shinn  has  an  admirable 
paper  on  '*  Experimental  Agriculture  in  Cali- 
ifornia,"  which  will  give  many  readers  a  new 
idea  of  the  important  work  now  being  per- 
formed at  the  liiiversity  of  California  sta- 
tions. Other  notev^orthy  j)apers  are:  "San 
Mateo  Horse  Breeding  Farms,"  by  Joseph 
Cairn  Simpson,  and  "Correct  Time  and 
Timepieces,"  by  I*\  H.  McConnell. 
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EVER  since  Mr.  Burbank's  new 
fruits  and  flowers  began  to  at- 
tract attention  there  has  been 
the  keenest  anxiety  to  learn  his  meth- 
ods. The  wildest  reports  have  been 
current  and  the  ordinary  person  has 
been  ready  to  believe  that  either  some 
tricks  of  horticultural  jugglery  were 
practiced,  or  at  least  some  profound 
secret  was  relied  upon  to  secure  the 
wonderful  results.  To  those  who  held 
such  beliefs  it  seemed  clear  that  a 
revelation  from  Mr.  Burbank  was  a 
thing  to  be  most  ardently  desired. 
This  idea  largely  prevailed  in  the  in- 
vitation extended  to  him,  by  the  Amer- 
ican Pomological  Society,  to  prepare 
an  essay  on  "How  to  Produce  New 
Fruits  and  Flowers  "  for  its  meeting  in 
Sacramento  in  1895.  The  announce- 
ment of  his  consent  thereto  was  widely 
taken  to  mean  that  Mr.  Burbank  would 
make  public  his  methods  of  wonder- 
working.   The  audience  was  alert  to 


catch  every  word  of  the  anticipated 
recipe.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  in- 
gredients: 

In  pursuing  the  study  of  any  of  the 
univei^  and  everlasting  laws  of  Nature, 
whether  relating  to  the  life,  growth,  struc- 
ture and  movements  of  a  giant  planet,  the 
tiniest  plant  or  of  the  psychological  move- 
ments of  the  human  brain,  some  conditions 
are  necessary  before  we  can  become  one  of 
Nature's  interpreters  or  the  creator  of  any 
valuable  work  for  the  world.  *  *  *  Pre- 
conceived notions,  dogmas  and  all  personal 
prejudice  and  bias  must  be  laid  aside;  listen 
patiently,  quietly  and  reverently  to  the  les- 
sons, one  by  one,  which  Mother  Nature  has 
to  teach,  shedding  light  on  that  which  was 
before  a  mystery,  so  that  all  who  will  may 
see  and  know.  She  conveys  her  truths  only 
to  those  who  are  passive  and  receptive  *  * 
accepting  truths  as  suggested,  wherever  they 
may  lead,  then  we  have  the  whole  universe 
in  harmony  with  us.  *  *  *  At  last  man 
has  found  a  solid  foundation  for  science, 
having  discovered  that  he  is  part  of  a  uni- 
verse which  is  "eternally  unstable  in  form, 
eternally  immutable  in  substance.'** 

^Proceedingsof  the  American  Pomologkal  Society, 
1W6.  page  50. 
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Some  of  Mr.  Burbank's  hearers  were 
rather  disappointed  when  he  gave 
them  philosophy  instead  of  prescrip- 
tion.    They  were  surprised  to  be  told 


his  view  of  the  relation  of  plant  na- 
ture to  human  insight  and  effort  is 
found  in  another  of  Mr.  Burbank's 
public  utterances: 


THE   FRENCH    PRUNE  AND   ITS   OFFSPRINt}.    THE  GIANT   PRUNE 


that,  in  the  work  of  producing  new 
fruits  and  flowers,  a  correct  conception 
of  the  constitution  of  the  universe,  in- 
volving the  relation  of  the  mind  of 
man  to  the  phenomena  of  Nature,  is 
the  very  starting  point.  All  aims,  pur- 
poses and  methods  in  origination  of 
new  plants  are  conditioned  upon  such 
a  conception,  and  Mr.  Burbank,  deeply 
conscious  as  he  is  of  this  fact,  could  not 
lose  sight  of  the  philosophy  which 
actuates  his  efforts.  He  met  a  perverse 
generation  seeking  after  a  sign,  but  he 
could  give  them  no  sign,  except  such 
as  they  could  descry  in  the  very  na- 
ture of  things  with  which  they  had  to 
deal. 

A  little  more  definite  statement  of 


The  chief  work  of  the  botanists  of  yester- 
day was  the  study  and  classification  of  dried, 
shriveled  plant  mummies  whose  souls  had 
fled,  rather  than  the  livin;:^,  plastic  forms. 
They  thought  their  classified  species  were 
more  fixed  and  unchangeable  than  anything 
in  heaven  or  earth  that  we  can  now  imagine. 
We  have  learned  that  they  are  plastic  in  our 
hands  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter  or 
color  on  the  artist's  canvas,  and  can  readily 
be  molded  into  more  beautiful  forms  and 
colors  than  any  painter  or  sculptor  can  ever 
hope  to  bring  forth.  *  *  *  The  changes 
which  can  be  wrought  with  the  most  plastic 
forms  are  simply  marvelous,  and  only  those 
who  have  seen  this  regeneration  transpiring 
before  their  very  eyes  can  ever  be  fuUy  con- 
vinced, t 

tKssay  at  Floral  Congress  in  San  Francisco:  Pacific 
Rural  Press,  July  6,  li«M. 
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In  this  connection  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  go  beyond  this  mere  sugg:es- 
tion  of  the  philosophy  nnderlying 
Mr  Burbank's  work.  The  words, 
"etei-nally  unstable  in  form,  eternally 
immutable  in  substance,"  which  he 
delights  in  quoting,  disclose  his  con- 
ception of  the  welcome  which  Nature 
extends  to  those  who  work  diligently 
and  intelligently  for  new  forms.  It  is 
a  broad  view,  of  course.  It  recognizes 
no  limitations  nor  classification  bar- 
riers^  except  as  they  arise  in  the  mind 
of  man,  and  then  they  are  indications 
of  narrowness  in  man  and  not  in  the 
Creative  plan.  Mr  Burbank  is  dis- 
posed to  insist  strenuously  on  his  view 

j  of  Nature,  and  it  has  been  an  inspira- 

'  tion  in  all  his  work. 

Having  established  in  his  own  mind 
this  natural  tendency  to  variation,  by 
wide  reading  of  the  great  works  on 
evolution  and  by  a  wider  experience 
in  instances  of  variation  in  plant  life 
than  has  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any 
other  man,  Mr.  Burbank  naturally 
looks  upon  artificial  selection  as  the 
chief  agency  through  which  his  many 


achievements  have  been  attained,  All 
the  methods  by  which  variation  can 
be  induced  or  promoted  are  merely 
avenues  through  which  forms  are  led 
to  the  bar  of  selection.  Of  course,  se- 
lection is  an  old  art.  It  was  practiced 
even  in  prehistoric  civilization,  because 
history  begins  with  improved  forms 
of  plants  and  animals.  But  one  can 
readily  see  that  selection,  in  the  hands 
of  a  man  of  Mr.  Burbank's  broad  con- 
ceptions and  almost  illimitable  obser- 
vation in  his  chosen  field,  is  a  gem  of 
many  facets,  shooting  bright  gleams  of 
significance  through  all  the  many 
phases  of  his  work  and  revealing  op- 
portunities apparent  only  to  his 
trained  perceptions.  Selection,  to  Mr, 
Burbank,  is  a  constantly  unfolding 
principle.  It  excited  his  youthful  in- 
terest and  curiosity;  it  engrosses  the 
deepest  thought  and  employs  the  fin- 
est arts  of  his  manhood;  it  will  irradi- 
ate his  last  glance  at  earthly  scenes. 
Selection  is,  then,  a  first  and  last  art 
in  the  development  of  new  forms  of 
plant  or  animal,  interesting  or  useful  to 
mankind.  With  the  founders  of  civil- 
zation  it  was  selection  of  the  results 
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therefore  members  from  several  races  at  the 
same  time  may  be  selected  with  advantage; 
the  most  pliable  and  easily  educated  ones 
will  soon  make  the  fact  manifest  by  showing 
a  tendency  to  "break"  or  vary  slightly  or, 
perhaps,  profoundly,  from  the  wild  state. 
Any  variation  should  be  at  once  seized  upon 
and  numerous  seedlings  raised  from  this  in- 
dividual. In  the  next  generation,  one  or 
several  even  more  marked  variations  will  be 
almost  certain  to  appear,  for  when  a  plant 
once  wakes  up  to  the  new  influences  brought 
to  bear  upon  it,  the  road  is  opened  for  endless 
improvement  in  all  directions,  and  the  oper- 
ator finds  himself  with  a  wealth  of  new 
forms  which  is  almost  as  discouraging  to 
select  from  as,  in  the  first  place,  it  was  to  in- 
duce the  plant  to  vary  in  the  least.* 

Mr.  Burbank's  comments  are  given 
at  such  length,  in  part  to  emphasize 
the  importance  he  attaches  to  this  very 
old  and  very  simple  method  of  secur- 
ing new  plants.  Of  course,  the  pene- 
trating reader  will  see  that,  though  the 
method  is  simple,  the  application  of  it 
affords  opportunity  for  insight,  for 
keen  discrimination,  for  acute  percep- 
tion of  slight  tendencies  in  variation 
and  for  patient  work,  beyond  descrip- 
tion. But  all  these  would  fail  of  not- 
able results  were  they  not  actuated  by 
a  true  conception  of  what  is  desirable 
—  an  ideal  toward  the  attainment  of 
which  every  effort  is  directed. 

Beyond  the  elementary  forms  of  dis- 
turbance in  plant  life  which  pertain 
to  changes  in  environment  lie  the 
methods  which  are  popularly  looked 
upon  as  more  wonderful,  viz.,  cross- 
ing or  hybridization.  Without  at- 
tempting any  exposition  of  the  results 
of  this  act,  for  they  are  amply  set  forth 
in  the  literature  both  of  science  and 
horticulture,  it  may  be  briefly  sug- 
gested that  Mr.  Burbank  has  two  main 
purposes  in  his  recourse  to  cross  pol- 
lenation.  One  is  to  promote  disturb- 
ance, or,  as  it  may  be  stated,  to  upset 
the  equilibrium  which  has  been  estab- 
lished in  the  plant.  Seedlings  from 
cross-bred  parentage  show  wide  range 
in  variation,  while  the  seedlings  from 
either  parent  without  crossing  may 
rarely  depart  from  the  established 
type.  When,  therefore,  something 
more  than  can  be  secured  by  change 
of  environment  is  desired,  crossing 
is  resorted  to.  The  result  is  conflict 
between  the  dominant   traits   of   the 

♦  Address  before  Floral  Cotif^ress,  loc.  cit. 


ancestry,  and  while  these  champions 
contend  and,  perhaps,  disable  each 
other,  other  traits  of  remote  ances- 
try, long  held  in  bondage  by  these 
dominant  traits,  rush  to  the  front 
and  display  their  old  prowess  in  some 
of  the  offspring  of  the  unwonted  par- 
entage. Thus,  there  is  spread  before 
the  propagator  a  new  field,  rich  in 
strange  forms,  endowed  with  strange 
characters,  upon  which  he  applies  the 
underlying  principle  of  selection, 
wisely  or  otherwise,  according  to  the 
depth  of  his  insight  and  the  acuteness 
of  his  perceptions. 

The  other  purpose  in  crossing  is 
the  combination  of  characters  so  that 
the  offspring  may  show,  in  one  new 
entity,  the  desirable  traits  of  both 
parents,  or,  by  continued  crossing, 
accumulate  such  traits  from  several 
ancestors.  Of  course,  bad  traits  are 
accumulated  or  intensified  by  the  same 
process,  so  here  again  selection  is  in- 
voked, with  fullest  powers,  to  escape 
the  evil  and  secure  the  good. 

In  his  crossing  Mr.  Burbank  has 
gone  beyond  all  old  conceptions  of 
afiinity  within  lines  of  botanical  rela- 
tionship and  has  secured  startling  re- 
sults, but  mention  of  them  pertains 
rather  to  the  discussion  of  his  achieve- 
ments than  of  his  methods,  and  will 
appear  in  that  later  connection. 

What,  then,  are  Mr.  Burbank's 
methods  in  cross  pollenation  or  hy- 
bridizing? In  this  branch  of  his  work 
the  admiring  multitude  has  scented 
magic  and  the  conservative  scientist 
has  suspected  deception.  Both  have 
thirsted  for  information  as  to  methods. 
The  most  absurd  reports  have  been 
current,  which  have  deceived  many. 
Mr.  Burbank's  public  utterances  have 
not  given  the  details  of  his  work.  In 
his  few  addresses  it  has  seemed  to  him 
more  important  to  contend  for  the 
principles  he  had  demonstrated  than 
to  describe  manipulation.  When  it 
was  stated  that  he  gathered  pollen  by 
bucketsful  and  pollen ated  with  gangs 
of  Chinamen  armed  with  dredges  and 
bellows,  he  regarded  as  a  jest  what, 
no  doubt,  some  credulous  people  be- 
lieved. It  is  pertinent,  therefore,  that 
a  careful  account  of  Mr.  Burbank's 
poUenating  methods  be  presented  to 
the  reader. 
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The  supply  of  pollen  is  generally 
secured  by  gathering  a  quantity  of  the 
anthers  of  the  desired  pollen  parent, 
usually  the  day  before  the  pollen  is  to 
be  used,  and  drying  them  carefully. 
When  in  proper  degree  of  dryness,  the 
pollen  is  secured  by  gently  shaking  or 
sifting  the  mass  of  dry  anthers  over  a 
watch  crystal  until  its  surface  is  dusted 
over  with  the  pollen,  the  dust  film  ap- 
pearing most  clearly  on  the  lower 
parts  of  the  curved  surface.  Each 
genus,  each  species,  and  sometimes 
each  variety,  requires  modifications 
which  are  suggested  by  experience. 
The  largest  quantity  of  blossoms  of  a 
single  variety  which  Mr.  Burbank  has 
handled  at  one  time  is  about  a  pint. 
He  has  found  that  properly  dried  pol- 
len ordinarily  retains  its  efficacy  about 
one  week;  it  might,  perhaps,  in  many 
cases  retain  its  power  much  longer. 

The  preparation  of  the  blooms  of 
the  seed  parent  consists  in  removing 
about  nine-tenths  of  the  bloom  buds 
when  they  begin  to  show  the  petal 
color,  leaving,  in  trees  which  bloom 
freely,  about  one  in  ten  of  the  natural 
bloom  to  be  operated  upon.  This  is 
for  convenience  of  operating  and  to 
avoid  the  setting  of  too  many  seeds 


for  the  tree  to  properly  perfect.     Be- 
fore the    petals   open,  each  of  these 
buds  is  carefully  cut  into  with  a  small, 
sharp  knife  blade,  in  such  a  way  that 
the  petals  and  a  part  of  the  sepals  and 
all  the  attached  anthers  are  removed 
as  the  knife  makes  its  circuit,  leaving 
the  pistils  exposed  but  uninjured  by 
the    operation.      The    accompanying 
sketches  will  assist  the  lay  reader  to  an 
understanding    of    the    process. 
The  removal  of  the  corolla  balks 
the  bees  and  other  honey-seek- 
ing insects,  either  by  the  loss  of 
color  or  by    absence   of   alight- 
ing place,  or  both.     The  buzzing 
Archimedes    finds   no   place   for 
his  lever   and  wearily  goes   his 
>   way,  the  honey    unsipped    and 
the  pistil  free  from  contact  with 
his  pollen-dusted  body.    Mr.  Bur- 
bank    finds    it,   in    most     cases, 
unnecessary  to  cover  the  emas- 
culated bloom  to  avoid  intrusion 
of  undesirable  pollen  by  insect 
agency. 

He  chooses  for  pollenation  the  time 
when  the  first  hum  of  the  bees  is 
heard  in  the  trees.  He  finds  all  condi- 
tions at  that  time  most  favorable,  and 
believes  the  pistil  is  then  in  its  most 
receptive  state.  The  instrument  of 
pollenation  is  the  finger  tip.  Applied 
to  the  dusted  surface  of  the  plate, 
either  by  a  mere  touch  or  a  slight 
rubbing,  enough  pollen  adheres.  The 
finger  tip  is  then  quickly  touched  to 
the  pistils  of  the  prepared  blossoms 
one  after  another.  They  welcome  the 
pollen  and  the  fructifying  agency  be- 
gins at  once  its  journey  to  the  ovule. 
No  matter  what  comes  now,  on  the 
wind  or  otherwise.  The  opportunity 
for  outside  pollen  has  passed.  The 
touch  of  the  finger  has  covered  the 
stigma  with  the  chosen  element  and 
sealed  it  safe  from  further  intrusion. 
In  his  choice  of  the  unaided  hand 
as  the  instrument  of  pollenation,  Mr. 
Burbank  has  not  only  vastly  simplified 
and  made  more  expeditious  the  act  of 
pollenation,  but  there  is  also  involved 
a  profound  tribute  to  the  superiority 
of  the  trained  hand  in  directness  and 
delicacy  for  what  lies  within  its  un- 
aided scope.  Recourse  to  instruments 
and  appliances  is  often  essential,  but, 
in   many  lines   of  human   effort,  the 


direct  contact  of  the  finger  tip  works 
wonders  impossible  with  intermedi- 
aries.    It  is  an  interesting  reflection 


-^tke  pfiuh  aftd  a  part  &f  iht  iepah 
and  at!  ihf  attofhfd  &mthtrs  arr  *r- 
mm>€d    (culni^ed) 

that  when  Nature's  direct 
agencies*  the  bustling  bees> 
axe  put  to  flight,  the 
human  hand  enters  di- 
rectly for  man's  specific 
purpose.  Naturally,  par- 
ticular skill  IS  acquired  by 
long  practice,  and  some  of 
Mr.  B urban k's most  trusted 
employes  have  done  much 
of  this  work  for  years. 

The  seed  resulting  from  cross-pol- 
lenated  bloom  is,  of  course,  gathered 
with  great  care;  seedlings  are  grown, 
and  the  closest  watch  is  kept  upon 
their  characters  and  habits  from  ger- 
mination onward.  The  little  seedling 
may  disclose  its  combined  parentage 
or  give  sign  that  it  has  drawn  up 
something  from  the  pro- 
found depths  of  the  con- 
verging streams  of  its 
remote  ancestry,  long  be- 
fore it  reaches  blooming 
or  fruiting  stage.  Tokens 
which  would  escape  the 
ordinary  observer  become 
clear  as  milestones  indi- 
cating the  life 
courses  of  the 
new  plant  to  the 
skilful  propaga- 
tor. The  art  of 
selection  begins, 
,^^«/*Tm;  tben.  early  in  the 
bu4^  (1  i9*0fuuy  development     of 

iut    into    ivtth     «    ^  ,  *^  ,         " 

im^u.ih^t^km/t  the    crossbred 

*W.-(eitf»rged)    ^l^^^^^       IncalcU^ 

ntinihars  of   them  may  be   de- 

?vident  adherence 

'^nly  one  or, 


perhaps,  thousands, 
cause  they  give  promise  oi  ureaKing 
away  from  such  bondage.  Whenever 
such  selected  seedlings  are  capable  of 
budding  or  grafting  they  are  thus 
introduced  to  the  forcing  influence  of 
old  plants  of  the  same  class  and  hur- 
ried to  flower  or  fruit  in  this  well- 
known  way.  A  single  old  plant  or 
tree  may  thus  force  its  sap  into  the 
cells  of  hundreds  of  buds  or  grafts  of 
new  varieties,  and  can  be  conceived 
to  be  as  surprised  at  the  multitude  of 
strange  forms  and  colors  appearing  on 
its  old  branches  as  a  mother  hen  would 
be  at  hatching  a  brood  of  bluejays. 
Upon  the  motley  throng  of  flowers 
or  fruits  thus  secured  selection  again 
is  exercised  ^selection  from  all  points 
of  view  and  toward  ends  still  far  re- 
mote, because  desirable  characters  or 
traits  may  be  distributed  through 
many  indi\^duals.  They  must  be 
combined    and    concentrated.      Cross 


HZTLABQEJ!]  CROSS  SECTION  OF 
ATi  Ot^EH  FLOWER.  SHOWING 
THE  PARTS   REMOVED    BY    THE 

KNirx 

pollenation,  now,  be- 
tween such  individ- 
uals must  be  em- 
ployed, and  from  this  new  shuffling 
of  the  cards  another  discriminating, 
patient  efi*ort  for  arrangement  into 
suits  or  sequences.  It  is  a  stupendous 
game  of  solitaire  which  the  capable 
hybridizer  plays  among  the  innumer- 
able forms,  colors^  odors,  flavors,  tex- 
tures, growing,  blooming  and  fruiting 
habits,  which  surround  him  as  his 
reward  for  disturbing  the  natural  order 
of  things  in  the  plant  world.  Amid 
this  indefinite  variety  there  must  be 
in  his  mind  no  confusion.  He  is  wise 
if  he  has  had  an  object  from  the  be- 
ginning—a conception  of  something 
new  and  desirable,  perhaps  a  definite 
combination  of  objects  to  be  attained. 
If  he  has  a  main  object,  say  a  certain 
color  in  a  flower,  he  must  pursue  it 
faithfully,  seizing  upon  the  slightest 
trend  in  that  direction.    No  matter  if 
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When  NatHtt'^ 
drri-ci  agent  trs  thf  bmiling 
tefs  are  fiul  toJfrgAi 


the  plant  with  that  precious  endow- 
ment lacks  vigor,  seize  upon  it  still. 
Intensify  the  character  desired  and 
add  vigor  or  other  desirable  qualities 
by  later  crosses  or  still  further  selec- 
tions. But  it  is  possible  to  develop 
these  other  qualities  in  other  sets  of 
the  same  plants,  selecting  each  of  the 
sets  for  a  different  end  and  thus  pre- 
paring for  combination  later.  While 
seeking  any  object  it  is  desirable  to 
raise  a  multitude  of  seedlings  from  the 
same  cross,  to  have  a  wider  field  in 
which  to  exercise  selection  and  to 
multiply  the  chances  of  a  fortunate 
appearance. 

Take   as  illustration   the  group  of 
forms  including  one  of  Mr.  Burbank's 


most     popular     recent     cre- 
ations,   the  '*  Shasta  Daisy." 
It  was  built   upon   a  combi- 
nation of  the  grace  of  the  Jap- 
anese, the  tall,  stiff  stem  and 
bold  but  coarse  flower  of  the 
European  and  the  whiteness 
and    abundant  bloom  of  the 
American  species.    After  the 
combination  was  effected  size 
was    secured  by    selection,    but    the 
bloom  was  flat,  with  large  center;  next, 
selection  was  made  for  cup  shape  and 
superior   whiteness;    next,    to   secure 
doubling  of  the  petals  and  to  maintain 
size,  and  now  a  fully  double  flower  has 
been    reached,   of  good  size,  but   not 
quite  so   large   as   the   largest  single 
variety.     This  work  included  numer- 
ous cross  pollenationsand  the  growing 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  seedlings, 
all  of  which  passed  beneath  the  quick 
eye  of  Mr.  Burbank  in  the  process  of 
selection. 

Another  illustration  of  wide  cross- 
breeding and  combination  is  the  new 
plum,  *'Alhambra."  Upon  the  French 
prune  was  used,  first,  the  pollen  of  a 
seedling  which  resulted  from  crossing 
the  Kelsey  with  Pissardi,  a  bronze- 
leaved  branch  of  the  Myrabolana  spe- 
cies. Upon  the  bloom  of  the  offspring 
of  this  cross  was  used  the  pollen  of 
another  seedling  grown  from  a  cross  of 
Simoni  and  Triflora,  and,  upon  this 
offspring,  pollen  from  a  cross  of  Amer- 
icana and  Nigra.  One  of  the  seedlings 
from  this  last  cross  yielded  the  fruit 
named  Alhambra,  a  large  freestone 
with  many  good  points  and  notable  as 
being  the  first  perfect  freestone  with 


^1  Japanese  blood.  It  iu- 
^m  eludes  ID  its  ancestry  the 
H  blood  of  the  three  great 
^^1  races  of  plums,  European , 
^"       American  and  Japanese, 

and  thirteen  years*  work  are  iB- 
H       dtided   in  its  building  up 
^       pedigree    of    Alhambra    may    be 

graphically  expressed  as  follows: 


I 


Kelsey. 


Pissardi  (Mjrabolana) 
^French  Prune 


Si  moll  i  x  Triflora- 


,  Americana  i  Nigra 


Albambrm. 

The  letters,  a,  ^,  r,  signify  unnamed 
cross-bred  seedlings  which  are  in- 
cluded in  the  ancestry  of  the  result- 
ant Alhambra.  Mr,  Durban k  has 
quite  a  number  of  plums  with  six 
crosses  in  their  pedigrees,  the  parents, 
ID  many  cases^  being  themselves  the 
ofFspriDg  of  earlier  crosses.  In  the 
wide  combinations  thus  resultiug  se- 
lection has  to  deal  with  the  constant 
recurrence  of  the  botanical  characters 
which  all  the  ancestry  contributes  to 
the  complex  offspring,  these  charac- 
ters often  appearing  so  clearly  as  to 
be  easily  recognized  at  a  glance,  even 
ijy  the  most  casual  observer, 

^is  writing  has  probably  already 

idered  too  far  into  the  drouth  of 

iinal  M««5on   to  interest    the 

^   vet  only  a  few 

Is  have  been 


(t^rom  page  154) 

—^ike  kumiMM  hand 
enters  diftrUv  for  man's  ipfci/ic 
fiitrposf. 


given.  To  fill  in  these  outlines  with 
the  shading  necessary  to  develop  spe* 
cial  features  and  the  perspective  de- 
sirable to  show  the  mutual  relations 
of  the  outlines  would  require  a  vol- 
ume* 

Treatises  on  color  and  perspective 
cannot  make  artists.  There  is,  be- 
yond the  material  and  method,  the 
creative  brain,  which  employs  them 
in  a  way  to  excite  wonder  and  admir- 
ation. It  is  not  otherwise  with  Mr. 
Burbank's  methods.    He  has      secrets 


A  Little  Park  for  Little  People. 


By  Joaquin  Miller. 


IT  having  been  published  that  I  am 
making  a  park  for  children,  I  am 
now  asked  for  details  as  to  where, 
how,  when,  and  so  on. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  my  grounds 
lie  one  mile  east  of  Oakland  and  about 
half  a  mile  perpendicular.  They  are 
so  steep  you  couldn't  make  a  mortgage 
stick. 

Nine  men  out  of  ten  —  even  Cali- 
fornians  —  will  tell  you  that  the 
Golden  Gate  took  its  name  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  gate  to  the  gold 
fields.  The  truth  is,  Fremont  named, 
surveyed,  mapped  out  and  reported 
all  this  region  to  Congress  years  be- 
fore Marshall  and  Sutter's  discovery 
of  gold  in  California.  Fremont  says, 
in  this  report,  before  California  was 
yet  ours: 

**  I  have  named  this  the  Golden 
Gate  because  of  its  resemblance,  at 
sunset,  to  the  Golden  Horn  of  the 
Hellespont.'' 

Fremont's  camp  was  on  the  high 
foothills,  about  midway  between  the 
bay  and  Redwood  peak,  near  a  spring 


flowing  from  under  a  great  fortress  of 
rock,  the  nearest  natural  water  to 
what  is  now  Oakland. 

In  1863,  I,  along  with  Artemus 
Ward,  Fitzhugh  Ludlow  and  others, 
went  to  this  point.  Bierstadt  was 
doing  a  picture  there  under  commis- 
sion from  Fremont,  then  a  very  rich 
man.  Mrs.  Fremont  writes  me  from 
I^s  Angeles: 

**  The  spot  was  dear  to  my  husband, 
and  many  the  rides  we  took  over  the 
hills  later.  *  *  *  He  wanted  the 
picture  to  show  the  (esthetic  glory 
rather  than  the  commercial  importance 
of  the  Golden  Gate.  -^  *  *  When 
fortune  slipped  from  our  hands  we 
sold  the  picture  to  Commodore  Gar- 
rison for  what  we  paid  Bierstadt  — 
four  thousand  dollars." 

There  are  about  a  dozen  flowing 
springs  along  here,  several  rocky 
headlands,  and  high  points  of  rock 
that  look  out  upon  the  bay  and 
through  the  Golden  Gate  upon  the 
Pacific  ocean. 

Never  having  been   able   to   forget 


As /or  the  ''Pyramid  to  Moses^**  it  is  a  pretty  thing  — 


the  scene  in  all  my  vvanderiogs,  I 
came  home  and  bought  all  this  line 
of  sprtugs  and  headlands  and  look- 
outs and  pitched  teot  here,  about  fif- 
teen years  ago.  I  needed  this  air  and 
had  to  live  here,  if  live  at  alL  My 
friend  and  felloW'Singer;  now  at  the 
head  of  the  Chicago  Library »  said: 

*'Are  you  crazy?  No;  of  course  you 
are  not  quite  crazy — ^only  a  bit  queer 

—  but  what  on  earth  are  you  going  to 
do  up  there?  You  must  hate  the 
whole  world  to  want  to  get  out  of  it 
that  way!*' 

"  No/'  I  replied.  **  I  love  the  world, 
the  whole  world,  I  can  see  more  of 
it  there  than  from  any  other  place  I 
ever  saw,  and  I'll  tell  you,  right  now, 
what  I  am  going  to  do.  If  I  live*  I 
am  going  to  build  a  playground  there 

—  a  playground  of  paths  under  trees 
for  the  little  feet  of  little  people. 

*' There  shall  be  no  carnages  or 
roads  for  them,  only  little  paths  or 
trails,  such  as  I  tracked  so  many  years 
in  the  Sierras,  and  there  shall  never, 
never  be  a  policeman  with  his  club 
in    sight.      And    it    shall    be    called 


Fremont's  playground,  or  Fremont's 
camp,  or  F'remont's  paths*  as  you 
please^  only  P'remont's  'something/ 

*"  There  will  be  not  even  the  ghost 
of  a  policeman  or  park  commissioner 
^nobody  under  pay.  The  place 
will  run  itself  once  I  get  it  started. 
Only  one  man  with  a  family,  and  he, 
with  a  flock  of  sheep,  some  cows, 
horses,  fowls,  fishes  for  the  ponds  and 
fountains,  and  rent  free,  will  be  a 
lord,  and  a  happy  one.  And  these 
will  be  the  strings  on  it  when  I  get 
done.  If  the  tow^n  don't  want  it  so, 
very  well ;  I  shall  give  it  to  some 
orphanage  or  asvlum.  Only  it  must 
he  FREE!  — Fremont  !'' 

''Well,  is  that  all?  Youll  stick 
there  about  as  long  as  a  porous  plas- 
ter sticks  to  a  lame  back,'*  my  friend 
said. 

■*  My  most  unpoetical  poet,"  said  I. 
then,  *'  I  will  be  there,  or  thereabouts, 
when  Gabriel  plays  his  last  trump. 
Come  by  on  your  way  up,  after  the 
resurrection,  and  see!'* 

Pardon  all  this,  but  I  put  it  down  as 
a  fair  sample  of  kindly  banter  I  had 
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for  the  first  ten  years.  I  leave  out  — 
glad  to  forget  —  all  the  rudeness,  and 
there  was  plenty  of  that,  too,  even 
from  the  press,  for  I  never  said  a  word 
to  the  public  about  what  I  was  trying 
to  do. 

The  first  thing  was  to  plant  trees, 
especially  on  the  peaks.  Sutro,  who 
understood,  and  whose  black  forests 
back  of  San  Francisco  are,  and  ever 
will  be,  a  benediction,  sent  thousands 
and  thousands  of  trees  —  pines  and 
cypress  —  trees  that  catch  and  treas- 
ure passing  clouds  of  sea  mist. 

General  Howard  sent  Federal  pris- 
oners from  Alcatraz,  who  were  glad  to 
get  out  and  help  plant.  Next  I  pooled 
the  dozen  springs  of  water;  miles  and 
miles  of  pipe;  then  lilies,  water 
grasses,  tulips,  flags,  fishes,  etc.  And 
a  king  came  to  see  and  help;  sent  a 
tank  of  Golden  island  fishes.  People 
began  to  stop  poking  fun. 

The  next  thing,  I  had  a  public  road 
made  to  run  through  and  past  my 
grounds.  There  were  millions  of  stones 
—  rocks,  right,  left,  everywhere  except 
overhead  —  and  under  every  stone 
about  six  squirrels,  all  with  large  fam- 
ilies and  everyone  death  on  little  trees. 
Every  tree,  shrub  and  rosebush  had 
to  be  watered,  watched,  nursed  and 
tended  like  a  baby.  The  squirrels 
were  too  lean  to  eat  and  they  were  too 
mean  to  sleep  and  get  fat.  Go  to  bed 
by  moonlight  or  rise  with  the  morning 
star,  they  were,  late  or  early,  tearing 
away  at  my  little  trees. 

Finally,  I  plowed  the  land,  stones 
and  all,  except  the  crags.  Then  the 
squirrels  left,  left  till  the  beautiful 
golden  wild  oats  ripened;  then  they 
came  back  in  swarms,  ate  the  oats,  and 
got  so  fat  they  couldn't  get  away. 
Then  I  called  in  the  wonderful  sharp- 
shooters of  the  cities  and  they  shot 
and  ate  *em.  And  they  killed  only 
one  cow  and  one  horse  in  doing  it! 

Sic  transit,  squirrel  —  scat! 

I  found  the  rocks  or  stones  mostly 
on  the  surface;  flat,  float,  lava  stones, 
porous  and  often  as  light  as  wood,  a 
sort  of  petrified  ashes.  For  this  is  all 
a  new  lava  formation,  as  new  as  the 
steeps  of  Vesuvius,  where  they  grow 
the  grapes  called  the  ''  tears  of  Christ.*' 
So,  under  all  these  stones,  after  all,  I 
found    a  deep    soil,  as   the   squirrels 


had  found  it  before  me,  to  burrow  in. 

Next  thing,  more  paths  on  the 
grounds,  or  trails.  These  must  be  set, 
not  only  with  roses  on  the  lower  side, 
but  with  trees  of  the  flowering  kind: 
red  acacias  and  white  and  yellow,  and 
the  eucalyptus,  also,  of  many  kinds, 
that  have  a  beautiful,  fragrant  blos- 
som, for  those  who  will  see  and  smell. 

First,  the  engineers  would  get  the 
grade,  then  the  men  would  build  a 
lower  wall,  the  base  of  the  terrace; 
then  plow,  then  scrape,  then  more 
wall,  till  all  the  material  in  sight  was 
used  up.  Then  pipe  would  be  laid 
along  this  lower  wall,  then  the  wall 
stuck  with  rose  slips;  then  a  row  of 
trees  all  along  the  length  of  the  wall, 
then  the  water  turned  on. 

Only  a  little  time,  and  that  terrace 
on  the  hillside  would  be  a  wall  of 
roses.  Some  places  we  put  terrace 
above  terrace,  and  between  the  ter- 
races a  little  walk  or  path.  I  do  not 
approve  of  flowers  under  foot.  They 
cost  and  need  care.  Let  the  children 
look  up  for  flowers  —  into  the  flower- 
ing trees  —  look  up  for  all  things.  As 
for  the  roses,  they  can  take  care  of 
themselves. 

And  now  that  everything  was  grow- 
ing, growing,  I  would  take  the  spare 
stones  and  build  some  monuments. 
The  idea  began  far  back.  As  I  was 
in  miserable  health  when  I  came  here, 
and  wishing  to  escape  the  follies  of  a 
funeral,  I  had  a  great  cairn  of  stones 
ready  and  a  few  cords  of  wood  on  a 
point  overlooking  the  Golden  Gate. 
Then  friends  began  to  want  to  lay 
their  dead  with  me. 

Yes;  but  here  are  *' strings,"  also. 
Welcome  to  your  dead  —  but  quiet; 
no  brass  bands,  no  carriages,  no  non- 
sense of  any  kind  —  no  more  than 
Dickens  or  Victor  Hugo  desired,  for  I 
want  to  smash  the  folly  of  the  ig- 
norant poor,  wasting  their  substance 
on  the  dead.  Let  us  care  for  the  un- 
happy living  and  let  the  happy  dead 
alone. 

Well,  they  bring  their  dead  here 
when  they  please,  and  they  shall  to 
the  end.  The  great  square  monument 
in  the  **  Graveyard  "  is  big  enough  for 
us  all.  As  for  the  **  Pyramid  to 
Moses,"  it  is  a  pretty  thing,  thrusting 
its  shapely  w^hite   point   up  through 
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**  Sir  Rmiland  to  the  round  towfi  fame^'* 
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rear  of  ray  moujitaiii,  or  heap  of  hiUs, 
is  emphatic.  The  shape  of  the  grotinds 
is  a  sort  of  shoestring,  or,  rather,  a  new 
moon  with  the  horns  pointitig  sharply 
down  toward  the  San  Francisco  bay. 
A  deep,  dark  arroyo,  dense  with  red- 
wood and  other  wild  trees,  marks  the 
reverse  or  rear  side  of  the  groundB, 

A  stream  runs  here  the  year  through^ 
and  quail  pipe  in  season  for  rabbits  to 
dance  in  the  large  solemnity  of  the 
somber  silence.  For  it  is  always  like 
twilight  here.  It  took  us  more  than 
ten  years  to  make  this  mile,  more  or 
less,  of  trail  along  the  brook  and  under 
the  redwoods,  for  it  was  one  tangle  of 
poison  oak,  vines  as  big  as  one's  wrist ^ 
and  I  had,  for  the  most  part,  to  take 
the  lead  myself  in  the  work. 

The  contrast  of  scene  from  the  sum- 


mits, between  night  and  day;  is  mar- 
velous, and  either  scene  indescribable. 
At  night,  below,  the  w*orld  is  a  world 
of  fire.  So  many  towns  are  in  sight; 
and  beyond  San  Francisco  bay  you 
cannot  tell  where  the  lights  leave  off 
and  the  stars  begin.  Every  street  of 
San  Francisco  and  Oakland  is  a  double 
seam  of  flame.  The  lights  of  the 
ships,  and  all  the  ships,  too,  are  dupli- 
cated: 

Deep  below  me  lies  the  valley, 
Steep  below  me  lies  the  town 

Where  great  warships  ride  and  rally 
And  the  world  walks  up  and  down. 

Oh!  this  sea  of  lights  far  streaming, 
When  the  battle  flags  are  furled 

And  the  gleaming  bay  lies  dreaming 
As  it  duplicates  the  world* 


A.  Son^  of  tKe  Sierra. 

Sy  £^»   C  T'ompKins* 

0a1cl»i>d»  CAliforain.  faciei g'the  Golden  t^iite  ) 

In  the  pleasant  Land  of  Afternoon 

A  Poet  sits  by  his  open  door- 
He  has  slipped  his  foot  from  the  dusty  shoon. 

And  his  rifle  is  dropt  on  the  cabin  floor. 

These  are  *'The  Heights*'  that  the  Muses  know  — 

Air  and  sky  for  the  Mystic  Nine; 
A  city  far  and  dim  be1ow\ 

Ships  against  the  horizon  line; 

The  glowing  Sun  slips  down  the  west 
The  spray  of  the  Sea  about  him  furled; 

He  lays  his  cheek  to  her  cool  white  breast 
And  they  drift  away  to  the  Underworld, 

The  Poet  loves  the  vision  fair, 

And  the  mountain  side  w^here  his  cabin  clings 
And  his  wild  musk  roses  scent  the  air 

Is  a  richer  place  than  the  throne  of  kings. 

For  God  laid  every  stepping  stone 

From  the  shifting  dune  to  the  steadfast  stars. 
The  curtain  of  cloud  is  His  very  own 

And  the  lane  of  gold  to  the  twilight  bars; 

And  the  saffron  poppies  down  the  slope 
Where  never  a  vandal  goes  in  quest, 

Toss  him  their  balm,  and  Faith  and  Hope 
With  other  names  are  Peace  and  Rest, 
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The  Poet  hath  trod  the  northern  snows 
Where  days  and  nights  run  into  one; 

He  hath  braved  the  fervid  tide  that  flows 
At  noon  of  day  from  a  tropic  sun; 

But  ever  and  ever  his  heart  returns 
To  the  Hills  of  Peace  by  the  Golden  Gate 

Where  a  light  in  a  cottage  window  burns 
And  a  gentle  mother  bideth  late. 


In  the  pleasant  Land  of  Afternoon 

The  Poet  sits  by  his  open  door; 
The  dusk  comes  down  like  a  blessed  boon 

On  phantom  city  and  wavering  shore, 

And  over  the  Contra  Costa  peaks 

The  full  moon  lifts  her  great  white  shield; 

The  night  wind,  wafting  in,  bespeaks 
The  fragrant  burden  of  the  field. 

He  wills  this  tranquil,  lonely  life 
Hiding  his  wounds  with  gentle  art. 

Hearing  the  echoes  of  the  strife 
With  scorn  and  pity  in  his  heart. 

By  the  open  door  is  his  couch  of  sleep 

The  salty  air  blown  in  his  face, 
While  the  purple  mists  to  the  mountains  creep 

And  the  lights  of  heaven  ward  the  place. 


There  comes  a  time  when  pilgrim  feet 
Shall  climb  these  rocky  steeps  to  find 

His  deep  fern  canyon  and  the  sweet 

Bloom  tangles  that  his  hands  have  twined. 

And  gaze  across  the  tawny  hills 
That  dimple  into  smiles  for  him 

And  win  his  heart  from  earthly  ills 

And  keep  his  faith  from  growing  dim  — 

And  tell  the  brave  things  that  he  did 
The  songs  he  sang  —  alas,  the  shame 

That  dust  beneath  a  coffin  lid 
Alone  can  flower  a  poet^s  fame! 


W^Ky  the    Company  Dined  BillyKins, 

By  £:iizabeth   Vore. 


BILLYKINS  is  not  much  of  a 
name  when  one  considers  dig- 
nity; but  one  is  not  supposed 
to  be  accountable  for  one's  name,  and 
Billykins,  notwithstanding  the  un- 
kindness  of  fate  in  this  respect,  %vas 
a  person  of  distinction. 

I  do  not  mean  to  convey  the  idea 
that  he  grew  into  fame — which  was 
also  a  fact  as  events  proved  conclu- 
sively— ^but  that  he  was  a  conspicu- 
ously distinguished  individual  from 
the  beginning  —  that  is»  the  begin- 
ning of  Billykins. 

When  first  he  condescended  to  open 
bis  round  eyes  upon  this  mundane 
sphere,  in  all  his  world  there  was  no- 
body like  him;  there  had  been  no  one 
before  him,  and  none  followed   after. 


—  bui  ther*  wajt 
but  one  BtUytiini. 


He    reigned    supreme   in    proud    tri* 
umph. 

Doubtless  there  were  common  peo- 
ple in  plenty  walking  abroad,  up  and 
down  the  earth  —  but  there  was  but 
one  Billykins. 

The  world  was  his  for  he  owned  it, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  see  in  every 
direction:  he  possessed  it  all,  and 
knew  no  other  world  than  his  own. 
It  was  inhabited  by  two  other  people 
beside  himself— his  father,  an  admir- 
ing personage  who  also  belonged  to 
Billykins,  and  an  obedient  subject  in 
a  limp  print  gow^n,  who  had  the 
honor  of  being  mother  to  the  only 
Billykins. 

The  mansion  of  this  important  factor 
of  society  was  built  of  shakes  and 
rough  boards  near  the  railroad 
track,  in  a  lonely  spot  of  western 
mountainous  country  where  the 
towns  were  so  far  apart  as  to 
necessitate  the  building  of  a  small 
water  station  for  the  accommoda* 
tion  of  the  trains.  It  was  the 
duty  of  Billykins*  father  to  attend 
to  the  pump. 

The  duties  of  Billykins  were 
many.  During  the  five  years  he 
had  been  kind  enough  to  bless 
the  world  with  his  presence  they  had 
been  faithfully  discharged.  He  was 
the  only  child  in  a  radius  of  many 
miles,  but  he  was  a  host  in  himself, 
an  omnipresent  individual,  with  a 
finger  in  every  pie. 

He  knew  almost  to  the  minute  when 
the  trains  would  come  thundering  up, 
and  with  a  creaking  of  rods  and  grind- 
ing of  machinery,  slow^  up  and  stand 
panting  and  hissing  while  the  big 
boilers  were  being  filled.  How  he 
knew  is  a  matter  open  to  conjecture, 
but  he  seldom  wandered  so  far  in  his 
domain  that  he  was  not  back  in  time 
to  see  the  train  pull  in. 

These  were  great  moments  in  the 
life  of  Billykins.  At  no  other  time 
did  he  so  thoroughly  realize  his  im- 
portance. The  train  men  all  watched 
for  him.  Sometimes  they  brought 
him  candy,  and  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions good-naturedly  lifted  him  up 
into  the  engineer*s  cab   and   showed 
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him  the  wheels  and  shining,  bright 
rods. 

When  the  passenger  trains  arrived 
BiUykins*  cup  of  happiness  was  ftilL 
Scores  of  faces  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dows at  him  —  people,  who  for  his  en- 
tertainment {Billykins  never  doubted 
it)  flashed  into  his  world  and  out  of 
it  with  meteor  Uke  swiftness.  They 
smiled  at  him  and  saluted  him  with  a 
wave  of  the  hand  or  a  fluttering  hand- 
kerchief. 

And  the  small  potentate  stood  in 
all  his  glory,  with  his  bare  feet  planted 
squarely  on  the  ground  and  his  rim- 
less straw  hat  pushed  back  on  his  yel- 
low curls,  and  smiled  kindly  upon  his 
admiring   public.    There  was,  as   has 


been  stated  before,  but  one 
Billykins  and  Billykins 
knew  it,  but  he  was  not  an 
ingrate  and  dispensed  the 
bounty  of  his  royal  favor 
in  no  niggardly  manner. 

Being  in  constant  touch 
w^ith  the  traveling  public, 
it  is  not  strange  that  he  was 
a  great  traveler  himself* 
although  he  did  not  accom- 
plish his  journey  in  the 
*'  Sunset  Limited  '*  or  even 
in  a  Pullmao,  but  made  his 
journeys  of  research  and 
adventure  upon  his  sturdy 
little  legs.  He  knew  every 
inch  of  the  railroad  for  a 
mile  in  both  directions.  In- 
deed, his  long-suffering  hot 
devoted  subject  in  petti- 
coats w^as  constantly,  to  use 
her  own  words,  '*  prancing 
down  the  track  in  the  bril- 
ing  sun  in  search  of  the 
young  rascal,"  who  calmly 
trudged  back  again  as  soon 
as  her  back  was  turned. 

It  had  rained  for  two  days 
in  Billykins*  w^orld,  a  steady 
downpour,  and  he  could 
only  stand  disconsolately  at 
the  window  and  watch  the 
trains  pull  in  and  out.  It 
was  hard  lines  certainly  for 
outside  in  the  shed  was  his 
new  express  wagon  wdiich 
had  come  down  on  the  train 
not  a  week  ago,  and  he 
could  not  play  with  it 
because  his  mother  had 
this   season    of    Billykins' 


indoors 

celebrated 

unmitigated  woe  by  having  a  neuralgic 

headache. 

About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon 
the  heavy  clouds  rolled  back  into  the 
mountains  and  the  sun  shone  out  bril- 
liantly upon  the  drenched  acres  of 
hills  and  canyons  which  constituted 
Billykins'  back  yard.  A  rushing  rivu- 
let that  was  almost  a  river  ran  swirl- 
ing past  his  door.  The  door  opened 
and  Billykins'  round,  anxious  face 
peeped  out  inquiringly,  to  ascertain 
if  it  really  were  a  sunbeam  that  had 
crept  in  through  the  high,  dingy  win- 
dow of  his  abode  after  forty-eight 
hours  of  steady,  pouring  rain. 


SUNSET 

His  face  grew  luminous,  for 
lo!  the  rights  of  Billy  kins  had 
again  been  remembered,  and 
once  more  the  sun  shone  for 
him. 

He  stole  out  cautiously,  with 

a  backward  glance  at  his  mother 

sitting    by    the    fire,    with    her 

head     done    up     in    a    shawl^ 

,  oblivious  of  everything  but  the 

[pain    in    her    head.      Stealing 

[around  to  the  shed,  he  secured 

ihis  priceless  treasure  and,  drag- 

ging  it  triumphantly  after  him, 

trudged  off  down  the  track  as 

rapidly    as    his    fat    little    legs 

Jipould  carry  him. 

For  a  mile  or  more  he  jour- 
Jiieyed    in  proud    estate,  trund- 
ling  the  express  wagon  along 
'  valiantly.   Through  the  culverts 
the    water  rush(--d    in    torrents. 
tThe    fresh,  sweet    wind    swept 
iown  the  canyon^  shaking  the 
raindrops  from  the  leaves  of  the 
''faintly  swaying  trees.    The  sun 
ahone   gloriously  on    Billykins* 
workU  and   Billykins  saw  that 
it  was  good  and  approved  of  it* 
His  heart  sw*elled   within  him. 
He  had    never  traveled  so  far 
before.     A  great   thing    it  was 
to  wander  in  the  highways  and 
byways  with   none  to  say  him 
nay! 

Suddenly  as  he  rounded  an 
'^abrupt    curve    he    came    to    a 
Standstill.     His   onward   march 
was  rudely  arrested.  The  heavy 
rain  had  loosened  the  soil  and 
lof  the  embankment  formed  by  the  hill, 
[causing  a  landsUdei  and  a  great  mass 
\ot  earth  and  boulders  lay  piled  across 
|the  track,  blocking  it  up  entirely. 

It  was  much  too  high  for  Billykins 

lo  climb  over.     On  one  side  was  the 

jigh  hillside;  on  the  other,  far,  far  be- 

J.Iow,  down  the  steep  embankment,  lay 

\-B  ravine.     It  made  Billykins  dixzy  to 

sk  down.     He  looked  at  the  mass  of 

lebris  instead  J  viewing  it  soberly  for 

few  moments,  and  then  sat  down  in 

the   middle   of  the   track   and  began 

aatentedly  to    fill    his   wagon    with 

telones.     One  by  one,  bis  tireless  little 

Tfiugers    picked    up  the   smaller    ones 

from  the  damp  pile  of  earth  and  threw 

them  in,  with  little  grunts  of  satisfac- 


standdisti 


atateh 


rocks 


tion,  until  the  wagon  was  nearly  full. 
What  Billykins  wanted  with  them 
nobody  knows.  Perhaps  he  did  not 
know  himself,  but  he  worked  awray 
with  Spartan-like  courage  until  all  at 
once  a  familiar  sound  smote  upon  his 
ear  that  caused  him  to  pause  suddenly, 
with  his  grimy  little  hand  uplifted, 
and  listen  intently  before  depositing 
his  last  trophy  with  the  rest. 

It  was  the  distant  rumble  of  a  train 
that  had  attracted  his  attention,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  felt  the  ground  trem- 
ble slightly  under  him. 

For  once  in  his  life  he  had  forgotten 
the  time  when  the  train  was  due,  and 
alas  ^unhappy  Billykins— -it  was  the 
down  passenger  train,  the  long  de- 
lightful train    full   of  smiling  people 
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who  waved  their  hands  at  him;  the 
big,  glorious  engine,  No.  29,  with  the 
lovely,  grimy-faced  giant  in  the  cab, 
who  allowed  Billykins  to  see  the 
wheels  and  shining  rods,  and  he  had 
missed  it  all! 

He  got  up  sorrowfully,  and,  taking 
the  tongue  of  his  wagon,  tried  to  pull 
it  backward  to  where  there  was  room 
to  draw  it  ofif  the  track,  so  that  the 
train  might  pass  on  out  of  the  world 
and  into  nothingness.  Then  a  new 
and  appalling  diflficulty  arose.  The 
wagon  was  too  heavily  loaded  and 
Billykins  could  not  budge  it. 

As  the  full  import  of  this  awful  dis- 
covery burst  upon  him,  a  great  wail 
issued  from  Billykins  —  a  wail  which 
developed  into  a  roar.  He  saw  the 
near  destruction  of  his  heart's  dearest 
possession,  and,  with  a  disconsolate 
howl  of  rage  and  grief,  he  started  pell- 
mell  up  the  track,  waving  his  frenzied 


little    arms    and     bellowing 
lustily. 

The  engineer  of  No.  29  was 

making  a  good  time  record. 

No    other  engineer   on   the 

road  had  a  better  reputation 

for    being    always   on    time, 

and   he  was  exceedingly 

proud  of   it.       Today    there   had 

been  an  unavoidable  delay  and  he 

was  trying  to  make  up  for  it,  all 

the  more  anxiously,  doubtless,  as 

the  General  Manager  was  aboard 

the   train.     The   big   engine  was 

under  full  pressure. 

Looking  out  of  the  cab  with  an 
eye  alert  for  dangers  ahead,  he 
saw,  to  his  astonishment,  far  down 
the  track,  a  flying  little  figure 
coming  on  toward  them,  directly 
in  the  path  of  the  mighty  engine; 
a  small  figure  that  waved  its  arms 
frantically  and  beat  the  air  with 
its  hands  in  an  abandon  of  terror. 
In  vain  the  whistle  shrieked 
until  the  air  was  rent  with  ear- 
splitting  warnings.  The  obstinate 
little  figure  came  straight  on,  nor 
ceased  its  frantic  gesticulations. 
In  despair  and  with  a  growing 
terror,  the  engineer  whistled  "down 
brakes ''  and  reversed  the  engine, 
which,  shuddering  and  trembling  with 
the  mighty  force  shut  up  so  suddenly 
within  it,  came  slowly,  with  the  long 
train,  to  a  standstill  not  twenty  yards 
from  Billykins,  who  stopped  running, 
also,  and  stood  still.  The  tears  were 
trickling  in  little  rivulets  down  his 
face,  but  he  heaved  a  deep  sigh  of 
relief. 

**In  the  name  of  great  Jehos- 
ephat!"  thundered  the  engineer,  as 
he  sprang  wrath  fully  to  the  ground, 
**  what  does  this  mean?  You  young 
hoodlum,  I  ought  to  horsewhip  you!" 
For  a  moment  Billykins  was  too 
amazed  to  be  frightened.  Then  he 
began  to  whimper. 

"  My  'spress  wagon's  on  ze  track. 
Billykins  can't  get  it  off.  Train  wanted 
to  run  over  my  'spress  wagon  —  bad 
ole  train!" 

The  engineer  said  something  that 
would  not  look  well  in  black  and 
white,  and  was  certainly  unfit  for  Bil- 
lykins to  hear. 

"  It's  that  kid  of  Flynn's,*'  he  said 
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to  the  cooductor,  who*  with  the  other 
trammeiii  had  come  up  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  the  trouble  and  had 
heard,  with  a  gathering  frown,  Billy- 
kins'  explanation,  **  I  suppose/*  con- 
tinued the  angry  knight  of  the 
engine,  gnimblingly,  **that  somebody 
will  have  to  take  his  confounded  ex- 
press wagon  off  the  track  and  start 
the  little  duffer  home.  Here,  come 
on»   kid/'   he   said,   taking   Billykins' 


hand  and  trying  to  look  as  ferocious 
as  the  occasion  required,  but  failing, 

hand  stole 
He 


was 


somehow,  as  the  fat  little 
confidingly  into  his  own 
really  fond  of  Billy  kins. 

Leading  the  triumphant  conqueror 
around  the  curv^e,  at  a  short  distance 
ahead  he  saw  the  express  wagon  and 
its  load,  just  as  Billykins  had  left  it  in 
his  wild  haste.  He  saw  something 
else,  too»   that    caused    him    to    halt 
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abruptly  and  grow  suddenly  white. 
For  an  instant  he  did  not  utter  a 
word,  and  when  at  last  he  found  his 
voice  it  was  to  gasp: 

'*  Holy  smoke!'* 

He  was  still  a  little  white  in  the 
face,  and  he  looked  gravely  at  Billy- 
kins  as  he  led  him  back  to  meet  the 
crowd  that  was  pushing  forward  to 
learn  the  difficulty.  The  General 
Manager  was  the  first  to  step  to  the 
front.  The  engineer  touched  his  hat 
and  said,  in  a  low  voice: 

''  If  you  please,  sir,  I  would  like  you 
to  step  forward.  There  is  something 
I  want  to  show  you." 

Decidedly  perplexed,  the  great  man 
followed  silently,  and  the  crowd  hur- 
ried after  them. 

Still  holding  Billykins'  hand  tightly 
in  his  own,  the  engineer,  as  they 
rounded  the  curve,  pointed  to  the 
trap  which  the  elements  had  sprung 
for  the  destruction  of  humanity.  The 
Manager's  face  blanched,  and  a  cry  of 
horror  arose  from  a  hundred  throats 
as  the  crowd  pressed  up  and  suddenly 
mastered  the  situation. 

"  It  was  nothing  on  earth  but  the 
little  kid  that  saved  us,'*  said  the  en- 
gineer. "This  hillside  shut  it  ofif 
from  view,  and  we  would  never  have 
sighted  it  until  we  were  right  on 
to  it." 

"Hurrah  for  the  kid!"  shouted 
somebody,  and  the  crowd  took  it  up. 

"  Hurrah  for  Billykins!"  shouted 
the  trainmen,  and  the  enthusiastic 
crowd  echoed  it. 

The  engineer  lifted  him  up  on  his 
shoulder  where  everybody  could  see 
him.  They  crowded  around  him  and 
waved  their  hats  and  cheered  wildly. 

Billykins  regarded  them  with  un- 
moved gravity  and  some  wonder.  The 
unusual  exhibition  of  homage  moved 
him  to  mild  surprise. 

"  Give  him  to  me,"  said  the  big  man 
of  the  road,  lifting  Billykins  down 
from  his  elevated  seat  of  honor  and 
raising  him  up  where  the  clamoring 
people  had  a  better  view  of  his  august 
person. 

It  was  necessary  to  run  back  to  the 
last  town  and  telegraph  for  assistance. 
Meanwhile,  when  preliminaries  had 
been  arranged  and  the  trainmen  were 
attending    to   immediate    duties,    the 


General  Manager  started,  with  Billy- 
kins in  his  arms,  for  his  private  car, 
which  act  on  his  part  was  greeted  by 
a  prolonged  howl  of  dismay  from  Bil- 
lykins. 

"My  'spress  wagon!  I  want  my 
'spress  wagon!"  he  shrieked. 

"Lift  that  wagon  into  the  baggage- 
car —  just  as  it  is  —  don't  throw  out  a 
single  stone!"   ordered  the  Manager. 

A  few  moments  later  Billykins  was 
sitting  contentedly  on  the  big  man's 
knee,  and  several  men,  friends  of  the 
Manager,  were  congregated  around 
him. 

"Billykins,"  said  the  great  man, 
kindly,  "what  do  you  want  very 
much?  Tell  me  something  you  would 
like  to  have,  and  you  shall  have  it." 

Billykins  caught  a  glimpse,  through 
the  open  doors,  of  the  white  tables 
and  glittering  glass  and  silver  in  the 
dining-car.  He  pointed  a  fat  finger 
solemnly  in  that  direction. 

"  Dinner,"  he  said,  gravely. 

His  audience  shouted.  But  Billy- 
kins found  himself  lifted  bodily  and 
carried  into  the  dining-car,  where  he 
was  deposited  at  one  of  the  tables. 
The  General  Manager  called  a  waiter 
to  him  and  pointed  to  Billykins. 

"  Fill  him  up,"  he  said,  briefly. 

And  how  they  did  fill  him  up! 
Never  in  the  annals  of  the  great  cor- 
poration had  its  gratitude  been  more 
uniquely  expressed,  and  the  manner 
after  which  the  company  dined  Billy- 
kins Flynn  will  be  handed  down 
among  the  employes  of  the  railroad 
for  many  a  day  to  come. 

When  Billykins  could  not  squeeze 
down  another  morsel  and  was  forced 
to  gaze  sorrowfully  at  the  vast  array 
of  untouched  dishes  before  him,  with 
a  regretful  sigh,  he  became  conscious 
that  the  train  was  in  motion,  and 
gazed  about  him  in  admiring  wonder. 

At  the  abode  of  Billykins  two  dis- 
consolate beings  were  searching  the 
premises  and  calling  loudly  for  Billy- 
kins, while  running  hither  and 
thither,  each  moment  more  puzzled 
and  alarmed. 

When  the  train  came  thundering 
up  Flynn  was  thunderstruck,  and,  in 
his  surprise  and  perplexity,  quite  for- 
got Billykins  for  the  moment.  But  if 
he  was  astonished  at  the  sight  of  the 
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passenger  train  returning  —  a  thing 
never  before  heard  of — he  was  para- 
lized  when  a  tall,  imposing  man, 
whom  he  knew  to  be,  in  vulgar  par- 
lance, "a  great  swell,"  stepped  down 
from  the  train,  and,  behold!  in  his 
arms  the  missing  Billykins. 

When  the  train  was  leaving  the 
people  all  leaned  out  of  the  car  win- 
dows and  waved  their  hats  and  hand- 
kerchiefs at  Billykins  standing  se- 
renely by  his  express  wagon  and 
smiling  beamingly  upon  them. 

**  Good-by,  Billykins!"  they  shouted. 
"Hurrah  for  Billykins!  Hurrah!  Hur- 
rah!" 


The  General  Manager  had  said  a 
few  words  aside  to  Billykins'  father, 
and  had  left  him  looking  dazed  and 
completely  overwhelmed  with  pride 
and  pleasure. 

"Saved  the  train!"  he  ejaculated, 
when  the  train  had  rumbled  away. 
"  Saved  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple.    Our  Billykins  —  saved  the " 

"What  was  it?"  cried  Billykins' 
mother,  excitedly,  rushing  up  in  time 
to  catch  the  last  disjointed  sentence. 
"  What  did  you  do,  Billykins?  What 
was  it  you  saved?" 

"Saved  my  'spress  wagon,"  said 
Billykins,  the  hero. 


California  Women^s  Clubs  and  TKeir  WorK. 

By  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Bxirdette. 
President  of  California  Federation  of  'Won&en's  Clvibs. 


ALWAYS,  in  considering  any 
interest  of  Californiain  compari- 
son with  the  achievements  of 
other  sections  of  the  Union,  there  must 
be  borne  in  mind  the  fact  that  our 
commonwealth  is  able  to  count  but  fifty 
birthdays  as  a  state,  coming  into  the  Re- 
public when  Massachusetts  had  read 
and  pondered  under  the  shadow  of 
Harvard  College  for  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  A  coast  settled  by  the  two 
seekers  after  wealth  —  wealth  of  gold 
and  treasure  of  souls  —  miners  and 
padres  —  it  could  have  no  home  life 
until  the  home-makers  and  the  home- 
keepers  came.  At  first  a  womanless 
land,  it  was  much  longer  a  homeless 
land,  for  as  in  all  frontier  life,  the 
first  women  were  not,  primarily,  home- 
keepers.  But  so  rapid  was  the  evolu- 
tion of  home  and  the  desire  of  woman 
to  improve  it  and  herself,  that  only 
eight  years  after  the  first  woman's  clubs 
were  founded  in  Massachusetts  and 
New  York,  there  was  organized  the 
Ebell  Society  of  Oakland,  the  mother 
of  other  Ebell  clubs  and  the  foster- 
mother  of  double  scores  of  other 
women's  clubs  throughout  the  state. 
And  this  movement  was  destined  to  be 
a  most  important  factor  in  the  social 
development  and  intellectual  growth 
of  the  most  cosmopolitan  population 
in  the  Union. 


Club  life  in  California,  as  indeed 
everywhere,  has  been  an  evolution. 
Formed  for  self-culture,  it  early  real- 
ized the  danger  of  being  self-centered, 
and  has  broadened  out  until  today  the 
club-idea  is  practically  organized  al- 
truism, seeking  not  its  own  good,  but 
another's.  The  leisure  class  has  lost 
the  desire  to  be  entertained  in  the  up- 
lift of  the  inspiration  to  greater  things. 
The  wage-earner  and  the  housekeeper 
have  joined  hands  with  the  daughter 
of  wealth  and  luxury  in  the  joy  of 
mutual  service  in  the  sisterhood  of  a 
common  cause.  It  is  a  small  and  iso- 
lated club  today  that  does  not  stand 
for  something  broader  and  better  than 
exclusive  study  for  the  selfish  gratifi- 
cation of  mere  self-culture. 

As  evidence  of  the  practical  work  of 
the  clubs  of  the  state  I  could  name  in- 
dividual clubs  that  have  established 
and  continue  to  support  public  libra- 
ries; that  have  decorated  with  gems  of 
art  the  barren  walls  of  schoolrooms; 
furnished  children's  rooms  in  public 
libraries;  established  free  traveling 
libraries  for  sections  remote  from  the 
towns;  that  maintain  traveling  art 
galleries  for  college  settlements  and 
other  institutions;  that  place  suitable 
reading  matter  in  district  messenger 
offices  for  the  youth  there  employed; 
that  contribute  lectures  to  the  Young 
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Women's   Christian   Association  and 
similiar  societies. 

Other  ciubs  have  used  their  potent 
influence  to  secure  the  election  of 
women  on  school  boards;  to  introduce 
kindergartens  in  the  public  school  sys- 
tem; and  have  established  schools  in 
domestic  science.  Others,  again,  have 
earned  the  blessings  of  their  communi- 
ties by  devoting  their  knowledge  and 
zeal  to  town  improvements.  Many  art 
exhibits  have  been  made  by  them,  and 
the  finest  exhibition  of  textile  arts  and 
crafts  ever  made  in  the  state  was  under 
the  supervision  of  club  women.  But 
a  mere  catalogue  of  a  tithe  of  the  prac- 
tical work  of  women's  clubs  would  ex- 
haust the  limits  of  a  magazine  article. 

While  so  much  could  be  done  by  the 
individual  clubs,  there  were  many 
larger  interests  that  required  coopera- 
tion. Doing  the  best  they  could  by 
themselves,  the  isolated  clubs  were 
composed  of  women  sufficiently  broad- 
minded  to  believe  there  might  be  bet- 
ter ways  and  newer  methods,  and 
feeling  the  need  for  cooperation,  for 
this  greater  strength,  this  larger  sym- 
pathy, a  call  was  made  for  a  meeting 
to  be  held  in  Los  Angeles,  looking 
toward  the  federation  of  the  women's 
dabs  of  the  state.  Although  two 
snccessful  attempts  to  bring  this  about 
had  previously  been  made,  yet  on  this 
occasion  delegates  from  more  than  forty 
dubs  were  present,  and  there,  under 
the  hospitable  roof  of  the  Ebell  club  of 
I«os  Angeles,  on  the  seventeenth  of  Jan- 
nary,  1900,  was  organized  the  Califor- 
nia Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 
Later  the  writer  was  elected  President, 
to  serve  this  body  of  progressive, 
thoughtful  women,  who  had  come  into 
the  fulness  of  life  through  the  one  law 
of  greatness — "greatness  by  service 
and  greatness  for  service";  women 
who  were  to  form  a  center  of  thought 
and  action  among  all  the  women  of  the 
•tate;  who  were  to  promote  not  merely 
their  own  welfare,  but  to  advance  the 
best  interests  of  literature,  science, 
art,  philanthropy  and  education,  with 
a  wisely  directed  impetus  and  a  last- 
ing force  hitherto  unknown. 

To  organize  a  state  covering  a  terri- 
tory equal  to  twice  that  of  all  New 
England  with  New  Jersey  stretched 
around  it  for  a  border,  could  not  be 


the  work  of  a  day.  The  state  was 
divided  into  six  districts,  with  a  vice- 
president  for  each,  she  being  the 
head,  the  bureau  of  information,  the 
fountain  of  inspiration,  for  her  district, 
thus  creating  six  active,  enthusiastic 
centers,  instead  of  one,  hundreds  of 
miles  remote  from  other  sections  of 
the  state.  Through  the  standing  com- 
mittees on  education,  forestry,  reciproc- 
ity and  club  extension,  reports  have 
been  issued,  suggestions  of  study  sub- 
mitted, and  helpful  action  taken.  The 
president  has  personally  visited  the 
greater  proportions  of  the  clubs, 
throughout  the  length  of  the  state, 
and  the  **  reciprocity "  of  such  meet- 
ings cannot  be  described  or  measured 
in  cold  words. 

So  rapid  was  the  growth  of  member- 
ship that  in  May,  1900,  we  were  able 
to  report  at  the  Milwaukee  biennial, 
a  state  less  than  five  months  federated, 
with  a  greater  number  of  clubs  than 
sixteen  states  in  the  thirty-three  in 
General  Federation,  and  with  the 
ninth  largest  membership,  California, 
enrolling  sixty-one  clubs  and  five 
thousand,  three  hundred  members. 
Only  another  item  added  to  the  long 
list  of  achievements  that  makes  of 
every  dweller  by  our  seven  hundred 
miles  of  coast  line  a  loyal,  proud, 
enthusiastic  Californian. 

Inexperienced  housekeepers  of  fed- 
erated life  as  we  then  were,  with  only 
the  foundations  of  the  home  laid,  we 
lighted  the  fires  of  hospitality  on  the 
hearth,  cut  the  openings  of  our  door- 
ways wider  and  invited  the  relatives 
of  the  larger  family  to  be  our  guests. 
The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  today 
the  club  women  of  Los  Angeles  and 
vicinity  are  making  every  preparation 
to  entertain,  with  California  hospi- 
tality, what  promises  to  be  the  most 
important  biennial  meeting  of  the 
General  Federation  that  has  ever  been 
held.  Meeting  personally,  as  I  have, 
the  club  women  of  fifteen  states  dur- 
ing the  past  four  months,  conversing 
with  them  and  addressing  their  public 
meetings,  I  can  assure  the  women  of 
California  that,  in  order  to  greet  be- 
comingly the  unlimited  enthusiasm 
that  is  rising  about  the  coming  bien- 
nial, the  attractions  of  California  must 
reach  their   superlative  degree   next 
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May;  the  skies  must  be  bluer,  the 
mountains  higher  and  more  opaline- 
tinted,  the  roses  fairer,  the  oranges 
sweeter,  the  blue  Pacific  still  more 
smiling  and  the  welcome  greater  than 
ever  before. 

Important  as  will  be  the  Los  Ange- 
les biennial,  the  San  Francisco  con- 
vention is  the  greater  meeting  for  the 
state.  For  guests  may  come  and 
guests  may  go,  but  state  federation 
goes  on  forever.  Under  a  local  board, 
composed  of  the  presidents  of  a  score 
of  San  Francisco  and  nearby  clubs, 
with  Mrs.  Lovell  White  as  chairman, 
careful,  elaborate  and  most  complete 
arrangements  are  being  made  for  the 
first  convention  of  the  California  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs,  in  Golden 
Gate  Hall,  San  Francisco,  on  February 
4th,  5th,  6th  and  7th.  To  quote  from 
the  announcement  of  this  board: 

The  tacit  purpose  of  this  convention  is  to 
bring  the  clubs,  into  closer  relationship  with 
each  other  by  making  them  feel  the  power 
which  comes  from  union  of  interests;  also  to 
give  individual  members  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  methods  of  the  various  clubs,  and 
to  enjoy  that  interchange  of  thought  which 
must  result  from  such  a  gathering. 

As  a  means  to  this  end,  there  will  be  an  ex- 
cellent program,  consisting  of  music,  the 
president's  address,  reports  by  district  and 
club  presidents,  and  chairmen  of  the  several 
committees  and  papers  by  specialists  in  their 
line  of  work.  Some  of  the  subjects  which 
will  be  treated  are  ** Influence  of  the  Press 
on  Eduralion"  and  "Property  Rights  of 
Women;"  to  be  given  on  the  afternoon  and 
evening  of  the  second  day.  On  the  third 
afternoon,  "The  Leaven  of  Books;"  followed 
by  three  other  papers  which  will  open  the 
discussion;  and  on  the  fourth  morning,  **  Ex- 
tension of  Clubs  Among  Working  Women." 
There  will  be  a  question  box.  and  reorganiza- 
tion and  the  admission  of  colored  clubs  will 
be  fully  discussed. 


It  is  hoped  that  the  seven  thousand 
federated  club  women  throughout  the 
state,  from  the  Sorosis  club  of  Para- 
dise, Butte  county,  to  the  most  south- 
erly club  of  San  Diego  district,  will 
make  every  efifort  to  attend  the  San 
Francisco  convention;  that  each  one 
will  note  for  herself  all  that  has  been 
accomplished  on  the  subject  of  for- 
estry, a  question  of  more  vital  impor- 
tance to  California  than  to  any  other 
state  in  the  Union;  that  she  will  gather 
facts  as  to  the  art  education  of  pupils 
in  the  public  schools;  receive  sugges- 
tions how  best  to  encourage  the  insti- 
tution of  manual  training  in  the  public 
schools;  learn  how  to  check  the  grow- 
ing evil  of  child-labor  in  the  state; 
and  see  what  has  been  done  in  the 
study  of  civil  service,  to  the  end  that 
woman  may  understand  how  to  teach 
the  men  to  be  housekeepers  of  the 
state,  even  as  she  is  the  homekeeper. 

The  San  Francisco  convention  will 
be  a  demonstration,  showing  that  clubs 
have  been  induced  to  lay  aside  pro- 
vincialism for  larger  purposes;  to  tear 
away  the  barbed  wire  fence  of  exclu- 
siveness  which  in  some  instances  they 
had  builded  around  themselves  and 
which  always  shuts  out  so  much  more 
than  it  shuts  in;  to  acquire  a  broader 
charity,  a  more  tolerant  spirit,  and  the 
sweetness  and  strength  of  sympathy 
and  cooperation  among  strong,  reserved 
women,  widely  separated  yet  standing 
together  in  a  concerted  movement  for 
a  common  good.  All  must  read  on  the* 
banner  that  floats  above  us,  that  Cali- 
fornia women  stand  for  the  home  first, 
and  for  all  that  is  noblest  and  purest 
and  best  for  true  womanhood  and 
the  state. 


**God*s  First  Temples." 

The  groves  were  God's  first  temples.     Ere  man  learned 

To  hew  the  shaft  and  lay  the  architrave, 

And  spread  the  roof  above  them, —  ere  he  framed 

The  lofty  vault,  to  gather  and  roll  back 

The  sound  of  anthems;  in  the  darkling  wood. 

Amidst  the  cool  and  silence,  he  knelt  down 

And  offered  to  the  Mightiest  solemn  thanks 

And  supplication. 

—  William  Cullen  BryanL 


THE  "season"  of  New  Orleans 
begins  early  in  the  winter,  with 
the  first  night  of  the  grand  opera, 
held  in  ihe  old  French  Opera  House 
on  Royal  street.  The  "  carnival  "  be- 
gins on  the  sixth  of  January,  with 
the  Twelfth-night  ball,  in  the  same 
historic  old  building,  and  ends  with 
the  *•  season/'  at  the  Conius  ball,  on 
Mardi  Gras  night,  which  occurs  this 
year  on  February  11th,  The  recep- 
tions, cotillions,  theaters  and  operas 
are  as  well  attended  during  the  carni- 
val time  as  they  are  in  every  large 
city,  but»  in  addition,  the  populace  is 
treated  to  five  or  six  large  street  pag- 
eants, and  the  elect  are  invited  to 
nine  or  more  gorgeous  balls  during  the 
weeks  before  Lent. 

The  first  ^[ardi  Gras  was  celebrated 
in  New  Orleans  in  1827,  by  a  number 
of  young  Creole  gentlemen  who  had 
been  educated  in  Paris  and  who  or- 
ganized a  grand  street  parade  of 
masqueraders.  In  1837  a  more  gor- 
geous procession  took  place,  and 
still  another    in   1838,     The  wealthy 


planters^  merchants  and  well-born 
French  colonists,  who  made  memor- 
able these  early  festivals,  looked  to 
their  mother-country  for  their  fashions 
and  amusements,  and  the  celebration 
of  Wardi  Gras  in  the  New  France  was 
born  of  the  Latin  spirit  for  holiday- 
making  in  Paris. 

Troops  of  maskers  of  all  classes  of 
society  roamed  about  the  streets  on 
these  days  of  indulgence,  throwing 
flnur  and  confetti,  making  the  hours 
hilarious  and  the  night  hideous  at 
times;  for  it  was  found  that  many 
petty  abuses,  and  occasionally  depre- 
dations, were  committed  under  cover 
of  the  masks.  So,  for  a  time,  the  cus- 
tom of  ctlebrating  Shrove  Tuesday 
was  abandoned. 

Many  of  the  social  characteristics  of 
New  Orleans  changed  when  Louisiana 
was  no  longer  a  colony  of  France,  and 
the  city  built  away  from  Fsj»lanade 
and  Royal  streets;  but  the  influence 
of  the  aristocratic  Creoles,  who  intro- 
duced the  fashion  of  celebrating  Mardi 
Gras,   is  still    conspicuous    in   social 
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OLIM^E  UP  TUB  PARADE  ON  CANAL  STR&Ef 


affairs.  In  1852  the  Americans  adopted 
tbe  French  Catholic  holiday  and  or- 
ganized a  street  parade  picturing 
scenes  from  "  Paradise  Lost"  The 
austere  Protestant  poet  would  have 
been  surprised  to  behold  his  great 
poem  used  as  a  means  of  celebrating 
a  Roman  church  hoHday.  The  fame 
of  the  preparation  for  this  festival 
drew  many  admiring  visitors  to  New 
Orleans,  and  the  success  of  the  pag- 
eant and  ball  brought  about  the  per- 
manent organization  of  the  Mystick 
Krewe  of  Comus,  which  took  its  name 
from  Milton's  mask  by  that  name. 
Comus,  the  God  of  Mirth,  had  the 
power  of  making  transformations^ 
therefore  the  name  seemed  appro- 
priate for  an  organization  of  maskers. 
This  club  takes  social  precedence 
over  all  the  newer  associations,  hold- 
ing its  ball  on  Mardi  Oras  night  at  the 
French  Opera,  and  receiving  there 
the  kings,  dukes,  queens  and  maids  of 
all  the  other  courts.  Kven  Rex,  the 
King  of  the  Carnival,  leaves  his  own 
ball  in  Washington  Artillery  Hall  and 
comes  with  his  court  to  receive  and 
pay  respect  at  the  Court  of  Comus. 

It  is  a  very  impressive  sight  to  see 
nine  kiugs  in  mask  and  costume, 
w^earing  gorgeous  paste  jewels  in  the 


form  of  crowns  and  scepters,  and  bow- 
ing with  ceremony  at  the  sides  of 
their  queens,  in  splendid  court  dress, 
wearing  crowns,  girdles,  and  bearing 
scepters  of  brilliant  stones.  The  cere- 
monies of  the  court  are  conducted 
with  mock  dignity  and  state,  and  even 
the  most  serious-minded  business  men 
condescend  to  play  the  royal  game 
with  enthusiasm. 

Only  the  name  of  Rex,  King  of  the 
Carnival,  is  made  public,  the  names  of 
his  followers,  the  kings  and  members 
of  the  other  organizations,  being  a 
matter  of  conjecture. 

During  the  years  of  the  Civil  War 
and  in  1879»  the  time  of  the  yellow 
fever  epidemic,  Mardi  Gras  was  not 
celebrated,  but  these  times  of  misfor- 
tune could  not  cause  a  permanent 
lapse  of  the  carnival  season. 

In  1872  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis 
was  the  guest  of  New  Orleans,  and, 
through  a  series  of  edicts  supposed  to 
emanate  from  Arabia,  the  coming  of 
Rex  was  daily  announced  in  the  city 
papers.  From  the  City  Hall  the  yonng 
duke,  who  afterward  became  Czar  of 
Russia,  reviewed  the  precession  of 
Rex,  wiio  arrived  on  Mardi  Gras  at- 
tended by  his  bodyguard  of  Arabs. 
Those  who  remember  this  meeting  of 
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royalty  and  the  mock  royal,  speak  of 
the  event  as  one  in  which  the  Grand 
Duke  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the 
day,  saluting  the  Carnival  King  with 
solemn  ceremony  as  an  equal,  and 
laughing  heartily  at  a  burlesque  rep- 
resentation, at  the  tag-end  of  the  pro- 
cession, of  the  heir  of  the  Czar  of  all 
the  Russians. 

XThrough  the  influence  of  Rex,  Mardi 
Gras  became  a  le^al  holiday  in  New 
Orleans,  and  in  1873  the  Carnival  As- 
sociation was  formed  to  take  charge  of 
the  celebrations.  This  organization  is 
composed  of  men  of  well-known  busi- 
ness and  social  standing.  They  have 
obtained  authority  from  Congress,  as  a 
society  engaged  in  developing  the  arts, 
to  import  costumes,  decorations  and 
masks  free  of  duty;  but  since  the  first 
few  years  of  the  celebration  of  the 
festival,  manufactories  have  been  es- 
tablished in  New  Orleans,  where  all 
the  glittering  floats  in  the  pageants 
and  the  beautifully  designed  costumes 
of  the  maskers  are  made  with  a  skill 
rivaling  that  of  the  artisans  of  Paris. 
The  Crescent  City  supplies  the  trap- 


pings and  paraphernalia  for  the 
pageants  and  masked  balls  that  are 
frequently  given  in  other  states,  and 
designers,  workers  in  papier  mache, 
carvers,  gilders,  painters  and  costumers 
are  provided  with  work  throughout 
the  year  in  the  vast  factories  and 
storehouses. 

Through  the  Carnival  Association 
all  the  functions  of  Mardi  Gras  are 
well-ordered,  no  confusion  takes  place 
and  everything  is  done  to  protect  the 
citizens  and  guests  from  the  incon- 
venience that  might  arise  from  the 
crowds  of  pleasure-loving  people  mak- 
ing holiday  at  the  time.  At  a  signal 
before  dusk,  all  the  street  maskers 
who,  during  the  day,  have  banded  to- 
gether as  Indians,  as  clowns,  or  in 
mask  and  dominoes,  are  obliged  to  un- 
mask. The  galleries  are  made  secure 
with  extra  supports  so  that  the  pro- 
cessions may  be  watched  with  safety. 
Seats,  from  which  the  public  may 
watch  the  pageants,  are  erected  all 
along  the  path  of  the  procession. 

The  edicts  of  Rex  begin  to  appear 
in  the  daily  papers   from  about  the 
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time  of  the  Twelfth-night  ball.  The 
king  finally  arrives,  by  way  of  the 
Mississippi,  on  Monday.  His  fleet  is 
gay  wiih  the  royal  colors  of  purple, 
yellow  and  green,  and,  as  he  passes 
the  men-of-war  stationed  in  the  har- 
bor, he  receives  the  royal  salute.  Upon 
his  arrival  a  royal  salute  is  fired  from 
the  batteries.  Landing  at  the  foot  of 
Canal  street,  the  procession  forms,  and 
on  horseback,  attended  by  his  knights 
and  bodyguard,  all  masked  and  in  cos- 
tume, they  march  through  the  gaily 
decorated  streets  to  the  City  Hall,  pre- 
ceded by  all  the  military  organizations 
of  New  Orleans,  those  visiting  the 
city  at  the  time,  the  United  States  and 
foreign  troops.  At  the  City  Hall  the 
key  of  the  city  is  presented  to  Rex  by 
the  Mayor,  and  for  that  day  and  the 
next  he  is  king  and  master  of  New 
Orleans. 

On  Monday  night,  the  Knig:hts  of 
Proteus,  organized  in  1882,  hold  their 
procession  and  ball.  On  Tuesday 
morning,  the  Rex  pageant  passes 
through  the  streets,  gorgeous  with 
flags  and  pennants  of  purple,  green 
and  gold.  On  Mardi  Gras  night 
the  Mystick  Krewe  of  Comus  passes 
along  the  illuminated  way  to  the 
French  Opera  House,  where  the  festi- 
val ends  at  midnight. 

The  parquet  of  this  great  building 
is  covered  for  dancing.  The  young 
ladies,  who  have  received  requests  for 
dances  previous  to  the  night  of  the 
balls,  are  ushered  to  the  reserved 
seats.  The  tiers  of  the  "  horseshoes  " 
are  filled  with  well-known  people 
and  their  guests.  The  curtain  goes 
up  at  the  back  of  the  dancing  plat- 
form and  reveals  the  king  of  the 
society  and  his  krewe,  or  knights,  who 
have  dismounted  from  their  floats  and 
who  have  formed  in  a  tableau.  The 
king  then  approaches  the  edge  of  the 
platform,  where  his  queen  is  awaiting 
him  on  the  arm  of  an  usher.  With 
her  are  the  maids  selected  to  share 
her  honors.  The  maskers  then  move 
forward,  and,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  ushers,  the  partners  are  "called 
out**  for  the  first  dance.  For  three 
dances,  usually,  only  the  maskers  are 
permitted  upon  the  floor,  and  the  sou- 
venirs they  present  their  partners  are 
very  much  prized,  for  it  is  considered 


a  mark  of  favor  to  be  chosen  for  these 
carnival  dances.  The  souvenirs  are 
sometimes  of  great  value,  each  society 
having  a  brooch  designed  especially 
for  that  one  occasion.  Jewelry  is  usu- 
ally given,  and  though  the  favored 
girl  should  penetrate  the  disguise  of 
the  masker,  she  cannot  tell  him  so 
afterward,  nor  is  it  customary  to  thank 
him  for  his  gift,  save  when  he  is 
masked.  Sometimes  the  young  ladies 
leave  the  ball  quite  barbaric  in  their 
decorations,  for,  besides  many  pins, 
brooches,  necklaces  and  ornaments  for 
the  hair,  she  may  be  wearing  dazzling 
girdles,  breastplates,  wings  or  flowers 
that  the  maskers  with  whom  she  has 
danced  have  presented  her  from  their 
costumes. 

No  higher  honor  can  be  paid  a  New 
Orleans  girl  than  to  be  selected  as  a 
carnival  queen.  The  greatest  care  is 
taken  in  the  choice,  and  the  social 
success  of  the  queens  of  Rex,  Comus, 
Proteus  or  Monius  is  assured,  for  the 
members  of  the  organizations  which 
honor  them  always  plan  for  their 
pleasure  and  reserve  for  them  seats  of 
honor  at  each  ball  over  which  they 
once  reigned. 

Among  the  most  gorgeous  pageants 
of  Comus  have  been  **The  History  of 
Louisiana,**  in  1870;  Homer's  **  Iliad," 
in  1872;  '*  l^candinavian  Mythology," 
in  1881;  "Salammbo,**  in  1893;  ''The 
Odyssey,**  in  1897. 

Prominent  among  the  Rex  proces- 
sions have  been  the  twenty-eight  cars 
representing  the  gods  of  Greece,  in 
1878;  "The  Arabian  Nights,**  in 
1881;  "Ivanhoe,**  in  1885;  *•  Visions," 
in  1891;  "The  Heavenly  Bodies," 
in  1896;  "The  Harvest  Queens,**  in 
1898. 

The  Knights  of  Proteus  have  illus- 
trated in  tableaux  twenty  mytholog- 
ical, historical  and  literary  subjects. 
Among  them  have  been  "A  Dream  of 
Egypt,**  in  1882;  "The  History  of 
France,**  in  1883;  "The  Myths  of 
China,**  in  1885;  "Hans  Anderson's 
Fairy  Tales,"  in  1887. 

The  Twelfth-night  Revelers,  organ- 
ized in  1871,  had  processions  illustrat- 
ing humorous  subjects  until  1876, 
when  I  hey  disbanded.  They  reorgan- 
ized in  1894,  since  which  time  they 
have  given  a  masquerade  ball  on  the 
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sixth  of  January,  but  they  have  had 
no  procession. 

The  Knights  of  Momus  gave  pro- 
cessions from  the  first  year  of  their 
organization,  in  1872,  until  1886,  when 
they  ceased  to  appear  in  public.  At 
their  annual  ball  they  have  presented 
series  of  tableaux,  the  most  brilliant  of 
them  being  **  Paradise  and  the  Peri," 
in  1890,  and  "Aladdin  and  the  Won- 
derful Lamp."  in  1892.  In  1900 
Momus  again  appeared  on  the  streets 
in  the  **  Legends  from  the  Court  of 
King  Arthur." 

The  Krewe  of  Nereus,  organized  in 
1895,  appeared  in  a  street  pageant  in 
1900.    The  cars  illustrated  the  mem- 


cession,  is  illuminated  by  colored  lights 
and  skyrockets. 

Among  the  queens  of  Rex  have 
been  Miss  Cora  Townsend,  now  Senora 
Jose  Rascom  of  Mexico;  Miss  Cora 
Slocomb,  now  the  Countess  di  Brazza; 
Miss  Ella  Sin  not,  now  Mrs.  Raoul 
Vallon;  Miss  Belle  Morris,  now  Mrs. 
Thurlow  Weed  Barnes  of  New  York; 
Miss  Lydia  Fairchild,  now  Mrs.  F.  T. 
Howard. 

Among  the  queens  of  Comus  have 
been  Miss  Kate  Buckner,  now  Mrs. 
Dan  Avey;  Miss  Winnie  Davis;  Miss 
Emily  Poitevent,  now  Mrs.  Frank  B. 
Hayne;  Miss  Robbie  Giffen,  now  Mrs. 
B.  A.  Oxnard. 


ONK  OF  THE  MANY  FLOATS  OF  TUB  GKEAT  PAGBAMT 


orabie  incidents  in  the  Christian  era. 
The  floats  were  lighted  with  elec- 
tricity. 

The  newer  organizations  that  have 
given  masked  balls  and  tableaux  at  the 
French  Opera  House  are  the  Atlante- 
ans,  the  Elves  of  Oberon,  Consus,  My  th- 
ras  and  others  of  minor  importance. 

Over  two  hundred  street  spectacles 
have  taken  place  in  New  Orleans,  and 
when  several  societies  have  combined 
inonegrand  pageant,  a  thousand  richly 
dressed  characters  have  appeared  in 
tableaux  upon  a  hundred  floats,  drawn 
by  a  thousand  horses,  caparisoned  in 
the  royal  colors.    This  brilliant  pro- 


Miss  Celeste  Stauffer,  now  Mrs. 
Eastwick,  was  Queen  of  the  Carnival 
in  1885.  A  pretty  story  is  told  of  a 
visit  of  this  Mardi  Gras  queen  to  a 
French  man-of-war  during  her  reign. 
She  was  greeted,  as  her  barge  neared 
the  ship,  with  the  royal  salute,  and 
received  by  the  admiral  with  every 
possible  honor.  He  asked  if  she  had 
any  commands  to  give,  and  she  or- 
dered that  the  prisoners  from  the  hold 
be  brought  before  her.  They  were 
given  their  freedom  at  her  royal  de- 
sire. 

Each  Mardi  Gras  more  time  and 
money  is  spent  in  making  the  city 


In  and  Around  thb  Grand  Canyon  — 
{Georj^e  Wharton  James.  Litile,  Brown  & 
Co.,  Bustun).  The  call  for  a  second  edilion 
of  this  fascinating  book  is  evidence  sufficient 
of  its  gratify Ing  reception.  Printed  in  l>old 
type,  filled  with  superb  illustrations,  almost 
an  edition  dc  luxe,  yet  not  tori  fine  for  every* 
day  use,  this  is  more  than  a  mere  attempt 
at  describing  the  wonderful  watercourse 
which  the  Rto  Colorado  has  carved  for  itself 
in  past  centuries.  It  is  a  history  of  that  in- 
trepidity and  valor»  the  birth rij^bt  of  ex- 
plorers, which  leads  men,  single-handed,  to 
face  unknown  perils,  and,  undaunted  hy  the 
most  stupendous  obstacles,  to  olTer  them- 
selves a  vicarious  sacrifice  to  the  world's 
craving  for  knowledge. 

What  shall  be  said  of  men  whose  boat 
makes  a  **  bolt"  and  '*  goes  over  two  falls,  the 
first  about  ten  or  twelve  feet,  the  neict  forty 
or  fifty  feet,  in  a  channel  filled  with  danger- 


ous rocks  that  break  the  waves  into  whirl- 
pools and  beat  them  into  foam  "?  or  of 
men  who^  continually  capsized,  beaten  and 
bruised  against  the  rocks,  commence  their 
next  day's  voyage  with  the  joke: 

"My  idea  is,  we  had  better  go  slow  and 
learn  to  paddle  '*? 

Mr  James  has  visited  the  canyon  con- 
stantly during  the  last  ten  years,  and  much 
of  his  butjk  was  written  under  the  alHatus  of 
the  towering  granite  clifiTs,  the  vast  amphi- 
theatre and  the  vista  of  [dateau  and  sculp- 
tured  pillar. 

Several  popular  errors  are  corrected,  and 
one  rises  from  a  perusal  of  the  b<3ok  with  an 
increased  desire  to  see  this  marvelous  region 
and  the  comfortable  assurance  that  our  zest 
for  travel  may  be  satisfied  and  the  Grand 
Canyon  be  visited  without  any  of  Ihe  hard- 
ships which  the  author  and  other  explorers 
have  en  countered  in  bla/ing  the  way. 


Sunset  Rays  of  Fact  and  Fancy 


Just  rays  of  sanshiQe 

Small  bits  of  fun; 
Wartu  the  heart  and  make  all 

Tasks  quickJj  fJone* 

%  Special  attentloti  of  StNSET  readers  is 
called  to  the  superb  illustrations  accompany- 
lug  tfae  article  by  Joaquin  Miller  In  the  pres- 
ent l&sue. 

The   S\inse1   l^imited 
By  3  IV.  A. 

Sumptuous  train, 
UnejEceiled  service; 
None  greater; 
Speed  and  comfort 
Enjoyed  by  all 
The  travelers, 

Luxunons 

Id  appointmeots; 

Maguificent 

In  ali  details; 

Tri- weekly 

East  and  west 

Delightful  trips. 

%  The  man  who  promises  to  set  the  world 
on  fire  often  turns  in  a  still  alarm. 


A  Sunset  Son^. 

Back  of  the  gold  hills  the  dying  sun. 
And  the  light  of  day  like  a  dream  is  dooe; 
Lrike  n  beautiful   dream  that  we  fain  would 

bold 
As  misers  cherish  the  gleam  of  gold. 
But  dreams  drift  past  — 
Too  bright  to  last; 

And  Night  comes  fast  ^ and  Night  comes 
fa^tl 

O  well  for  the  beautiful  moraing  light. 
If  it  but  be  well  for  the  falling  Night; 
If  the  heart  can  say  at  the  death  of  Day: 
*'  Light  has  been  folded  in  love  away ! 

And  Love  will  last 

When  Light  is  past 

And  Night  comes  fast  —and  Night  comes 
fasti  " 

Back  of  the  gold  hills  the  dying  sun, 
Bttt  rest --sweet   rest,  with  the  day's  work 
done! 
«iry  the  day,  for  all  Its  light, 
He  arms  of  the  dear,  enfolding  Night, 
St  from  the  rod  — 
^—  *h$  lb om -strewn  sod, 

►  ?s  Light  in  the  love  of  God. 


\  The  Mardt  Gras  celebration  at  New  Or* 
leans,  beginning  February  9th,  will  draw 
crowds  from  everywhere  to  the  picturesque 
old  city.  Elsewhere  in  this  number  of  SuK- 
SET  is  an  interesting  description  of  the  carni- 
val and  the  reign  of  Rex  and  his  merry 
courtiers. 

%  '*  Distance  is  being  annihilated  ;  time  it 
the  only  thitjg  to  consider,"  says  the  fbar 
Track  A- ems  oi  New  \'ork.  *'You  can  reach 
Chicago  from  New  Vork  and  be  on  the  road 
only  one  night.  You  can  reach  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis  and  be  only  one  night  on  the 
way.  You  can  reach  Council  BVufTs  and 
Omaha  at}d  consume  but  one  night. 

"You  can  reach  Denver  and  be  only  two 
nights  on  your  journey.  You  can  reach  Salt 
Lake  City  and  find  only  three  nights  gone. 
You  can  re^ch  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco  or 
Portland,  Or.,  in  four  ntghts  from  New  York." 


m^Hen  M&  Comes  flome  j\g&m. 
Bjf  L.  J.  L4ilHinr*aeti< 

When  ma  comes  home  again,   I  bet; 

Wc*U  all  be  glad  enough. 
We're  mighty  lonesome,  and  we  eat 

All  kinds  of  fnuoy  atufT. 
The  hired  girl's  sisfer*s  cousin's  uncle's 

Father's  nephew*s  wife 
Baked  us  a  cake.     But  then  my  teeth 

Are  not  built  like  a  knife. 
But  ahl   'twill  all  be  different  then, 

The  time  when  ma  corner   home   again. 

The  dogs  howl  all  the  livelong  day, 

The  cats  cry  all  the  night. 
The  hens  forget  their  eggs  to  lay, 

The  omelet's  out  of  sight. 
Bach  evening's  most  a  month   in   length 

Each  Sunday's  a  whole  year. 
In  grief  the  trees  shed  all  their  leaves. 

The  skies  are  dun  and  drear. 
But  ah!    'twill  all  be  different  then. 

The  time  when  ma  comes  home  again. 

Ob,  bring  me  back  those  happy  days 

When  ma  was  always  here. 
When  late,  she*d  meet  me  at  the  door  — 

And  '*  Where  have  yon  been,  my  dear?*' 
And  then  I'd  put  my  arm  round  her 

And  kiss  her  once' (or  twice), 
And  say  *' There  ain*t  another  girl 

That's  an^'wheres  as  nice.'* 
And  sure,  'twon't  be  much  different  then, 

The  time  when  ma  comes  home  again. 


'%  A  jolly  crowd  of  Canadian  newspaper 
men  and  their  friends,  chieBy  members  of 
the  Western  Canada  Press  Assoclaiioti,  have 
been  touring  California  recently.  They  left 
San  Franc Jaco  for  home  Januar/  20tli. 
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\  Many  of  the  excellent  photographs  of 
scenes  in  Santa  Clara  onion  fields,  from 
which  pictures  \%ere  made  for  the  article  by 
Jessie  Juliet  Knox  in  January  Sunset,  were 
taken  by  Mrs.  Alice  IJare,  San  Jose,  credit 
for  them  being  omitted  through  inadvert- 
ence. These  papers  on  the  peculiar  ind  ustries 
of  California  are  attracting  wide  attention 
from  eastern  readers. 


^  The  State  Convention  of  the  California 
Federation  of  Wonien*s  Clubs  will  be  held  in 
San  Francisco,  February  4th,  5th,  6tb  and 
7th.  In  this  number  of  Sunsbt  is  a  pR})er 
on  the  federation  and  its  objects  from  the 
pen  of  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Burdette,  wife  of  the 
famous  humorist,  author  and  lecturer.  In 
May  next  a  national  convention  of  club  women 
will  be  held  in  Los  Angeles. 


r 


Hind  Words  from  Wise  Critics 


Rural  New  Yorker,  January  11,  1902  — 
The  current  number  of  Sunset,  a  Califor- 
nia magazine,  contains  a  very  appreciative 
sketch,  with  many  illustrations,  of  the  per- 
sonality of  Luther  Burbank,  by  Prof.  Kdward 
J.  VVickson  of  the  University  of  California, 
to  be  followed  by  an  account  of  his  extra- 
onlinary  work  in  plant  breeding.  The  public 
ear  is  now  so  stunned  by  the  clamor  for  recog- 
nition and  reward  of  cheap  little  military, 
naval  and  political  **heroes"  that  it  fails  to 
perceive  the  great  and  lasting  services  of 
such  patient  experimentalists,  during  life, 
and  sadly  neglects  their  memory  after  death. 
It  is  refreshing  to  find  an  authoritative  ac- 
count of  one,  who  with  no  hope  of  liberal  re- 
ward or  wide  public  recognition,  has  devoted 
the  best  energies  of  his  life  to  the  permanent 
betterment  of  the  fruits  and  flowers  of  the 
earth.  The  products  of  his  garden  labora- 
tory will  doubtless  be  enjoyed  by  countless 
thousands  long  after  the  antics  of  many 
who  now  seek  to  monopolize  attention  are 
forgotten. 

Rose  L.  Bushnell  Donnelly,  1845  Fillmore 
street,  San  Francisco,  writes:  '*The  beautiful 
magazine,  Sunset  *  *  *  is  the  most  in- 
structive, the  best  gotten  up  of  any  magazine 
on  this  coast.  Its  illustrations  correct  to 
life,  its  descriptions  so  clear,  that  one  is 
transported  to  the  scenes  in  fancy;  its  corps 
of  able  writers,  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  are 
an  acquisition  to  California." 


Monrovia  Messenger — With  the  exception 
of  the  Inland  Printer,  a  technical  trade  jour- 
nal, the  Sunset  Magazine  is  the  handsom- 
est and  most  interesting  periodical  which 
comes  to  this  office.  It  is  a  "  Magazine  of 
the  Border,"  published  by  the  Passenger 
Department  of  the  Southern  Pacific.  From 
cover  to  cover  it  is  a  work  of  typographic  art. 
The  half-tones  are  perfect.  The  contents  of 
the  magazine  are  principally  descriptive,  each 
issue  containing  an  historical  sketch,  ele- 
gantly illustrated,  of  some  town,  community, 
city,  or  some  leading  industry  of  the  Pacific 
coast;  illustrations  of  the  Golden  state's  in- 
comparable scenery;  catchy  skits  on  the  cli- 
m  «te,  and  up-to-date  information  of  California 
towns,  the  local  boards  of  trade,  and  all  those 
little  features  that  are  information  to  the 
homeseeker  and  the  tourist. 


Sacramento  (Cal.)  Record-  Union  —  The 
holiday  number  of  Sunset  (San  Francisco) 
is  a  choice  one,  both  in  illustration  and  text. 
In  the  former,  it  presents  exceeding  variety, 
mainly  illustrative  of  scenery,  character  and 
production  in  California. 


Hanford  (Cal.)  Sentinel  — The  Sunsbt 
Magazine,  a  monthly  published  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company,  is  getting  better 
with  every  succeeding  issue,  and  is  today  the 
prettiest  specimen  of  magazine  work  that  is 
issued  outside  of  one  or  two  trade  journals 
of  the  printing  art.  The  December  number 
is  just  to  hand,  and  it  is  filled  with  good 
reading  concerning  the  Pacific  co&«>t,  and 
contains  also  a  fine  description  of  Mexico. 
The  Sunset  has  won  its  way  into  the  litera- 
ture of  the  West,  and  as  an  advertiser  of  the 
resources  of  the  coast  it  is  valuable. 


San  Francisco  Bulletin  —  The  Sunset 
magazine  has  always  something  readable, 
and  is  really  a  credit  to  the  city.  A  word 
about  the  illustrations  —  they  are  as  good  as 
any  that  can  be  seen  in  the  New  York  maga- 
zines. Sunset  would  make  a  very  accept- 
able gift  to  eastern  friends,  for  it  tells  much 
about  the  State  and  tells  it  in  an  interesting 
way. 

Sunset  magazine,  apart  from  its  excellent 
literary  flavor,  is  a  publication  which  should 
find  favor  with  the  public.  The  aim  of  its 
editor  is  a  broad  one.  He  uses  it  as  a  vehicle 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  country  the 
wonderful  resources  of  the  state.  It  does 
not  confine  its  attention  to  one  particular  sec- 
tion, but  to  the  territory  from  the  confines  of 
Oregon  to  the  borders  of  Arizona.  Even  the 
desert  and  its  peculiar  attractions  have  been 
set  forth. 


Pomona,  Cal.,  Progress  —  One  of  the  most 
artistic  and  interesting  publications  issued  to 
set  forth  the  attractions  and  advantages  of 
California  is  Sunset,  published  monthly  by 
the  Passenger  Department  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company.  Each  number  is 
beautifully  illustrated  and  elegantly  printed 
and  is  full  of  such  information  as  one  con- 
templating a  visit  to  California  would  most 
desire  to  know.  Sunset  is  a  valuable  publi- 
cation for  the  state. 
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S/andish,  Photo         VICTORY   CROWNING    THE   AMERICAN   NAVY   AT   MANII^A   BAY 

Design  for  bronze  figure  of  "  Victory,"  as  completed  in  clay  by  Robert  I.  Aitken,  sculptor,  for  the  monument 
to  be  erected  in  Union  Square,  San  Francisco,  an  a  tribute  to  the  American  navy,  commemorating  Admiral 
Dewey's  victory  at  the  battle  of  Manila  bay  —  the  first  permanent  monument  celebrating  this  event  to  oe  erected 
in  the  United  States.    The  architect  of  the  monument  ts  Newton  J .  Tharp.    (See  page  »7.) 
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ThU  bftllad,  telling  of  a  picturesque  cross-town  street-car  line,  familiar  to  all  San  Franciscans,  was  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  Burgeaa  for  Sunset  but,  duriuK  itA  delayed  publication  here,  has  l>een  included  in  a  volume  of 
LS by  this  author,  entitled  "A  Gage  of  Youth,"  published  by  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Oh,  the  rain  is  slanting  sharply,  and  the  Norther's  blowing  cold; 
When  the  cable  strands  are  loosened  she  is  nasty  hard  to  hold! 
There's  little  time  for  sitting  down,  and  little  chance  for  gab, 
For  the  bumper  guards  the  crossing,  and  you'd  best  be  keeping  tab, 
Two-and-twenty  "let-go's"  every  double  trip  — 
It  takes  a  bit  of  doing,  on  the  Hyde  Street  Grip! 

Throw  her  oflF  at  Powell  Street,  let  her  go  at  Post, 

Watch  her  well  at  Geary  and  at  Sutter  when  you  coast! 

Basy  at  the  Power  House,  have  a  care  at  Clay, 

Sacramento,  Washington,  Jackson  —  all  the  way!  v. 

Drop  your  rope  at  Union  —  never  make  a  slip  — 

The  lever  keeps  you  busy,  on  the  Hyde  Street  Grip! 

Foot-brake,  wheel-brake,  slot-brake  and  gong. 

You'd  better  keep  'em  busy  or  you'll  soon  be  going  wrong! 

Rush  her  on  the  crossings,  catch  her  on  the  rise, 

Basy  round  the  corners  when  the  dust  is  in  your  eyes  — 

And  the  bell  will  always  stop  you  if  you  hit  her  up  a  clip; 

You  are  apt  to  earn  your  wages  on  the  Hyde  Street  Grip! 
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The  grades  art  mmrt king  giddy,  and  tMr  cHrrrs  arejtt  to  kiitf 


North  Beach  to  Tenderloin,  over  Russian  Hill, 

The  grades  are  something  giddy,  and  the  curves  are  fit  to  kill! 

AH  the  way  to  Market  Street.  cUmbing  up  the  slope, 

Down  upon  the  other  side,  hanging  to  the  rope! 

But  the  view  of  San  Francisco,  as  you  take  the  lurching  dip! 

There  is  plenty  of  excitement  on  the  Hyde  Street  Grip! 

If  you  had  to  drive  a  penny  'bus  from  Chelsea  to  the  Strand 

You'd  see  Westminster  Abbey,  and  you'd  say  that  it  was  grand! 

If  you  had  to  pass  the  Luxembourg  and  Place  de  la  Concorde 

Atop  a  Paris  omnibus,  no  doubt  yon*d  thank  the  Lord! 

But  the  Frenchy'd  give  his  chapeau  and  the  Cockney 'd   give  his  whip 

For  a  sight  of  San  Francisco  from  the  Hyde  Street  Grip! 

Oh,  the  lights  are  in  the  Mission,  and  the  ships  are  on  the  Bay, 

And  Tamalpais  is  looming  from  the  Gate,  across  the  way; 
The  Presidio  trees  are  waving,  and  the  hills  are  growing  thrown, 
And  the  driving  fog  is  harried  from  the  ocean  to  the  town! 
How^  the  pulleys  slap  and  rattle!     How  the  cables  hum  and  skip! 
Oh,  they  sing  a  gallant  chorus  to  the  Hyde  Street  Grip! 

When  the  Orpheum  is  closing  and  the  crowds  are  on  the  way, 
The  conductor's  punch  is  ringing  and  the  dummy's  light  and  gay; 
But  the  wait  upon  the  switch  above  the  beach  is  dark  and  still  — 
Just  the  swashing  of  the  surges  on  the  shore  below^  the  Mill; 
And  the  Hash  from  Angel  Island  breaks  across  the  Channel  rip 
As  the  hush  of  midnight  falls  upon  the  Hyde  Street  Grip! 


—and  th^  i/itpi  ate  aft  iht'  Hay, 
A  h4  Tt% maipat.f  rs  /otfmrHg  from  the  Gate^  anmf  tkf  T*>a\ : 


A  Western  Valley  of  the  Nile. 


By  A.  J.  V^TelU. 


UNDER  " great  Egypt's  flaring 
sky/'  England  is  teaching  the 
west  the  value  of  irrigation. 
It  is  of  special  interest  to  us  in  the 
great  interior  valley  of  California. 
Harnessing  the  Nile,  English  engi- 
neers propose  to  preserve  the  fertility 
of  the  historic  valley  and  make  its  un- 
certain harvests  sure.  When  its  work 
is  done,  the  land  of  the  mummies  will 
have  the  most  comprehensive  and  val- 
uable system  of  irrigation  and  drainage 
in  the  world. 

The  best  scientific  skill  of  the  nation 
has  been  engaged  on  this  probleju  for 
more  than  seventeen  years.  It  has 
involved  not  only  the  right  and  wise 
application  of  water  to  the  land,  but 
the  successful  draining  away  of  that 
water  again.  For  irrigation  without 
drainage  has  been  there,  as  elsewhere, 
a  slow  but  deadly  poison. 

England's  work  is  not  only  scien- 
tific, but  it  is  conceived  in  the  best 
spirit  of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization,  and 
is  beneficent  as  it  is  great.    From  time 


immemorial  the  Nile  has  held  the  des- 
tiny of  the  people  in  its  rise  and  fall. 
"The  Nile  is  Egypt,"  the  proverb 
said,  and  the  saying  was  deeper  than 
it  seems.  For  Egypt  is  the  creature 
of  the  Nile.  Every  foot  of  fertile  land 
in  the  famous  valley  has  been  brought 
down  by  the  annual  flood.  The  soil 
is  Nile  mud.  Below  is  desert  sand. 
But  always  it  has  been  an  inconstant 
river.  A  **high  Nile"  and  a  "low 
Nile "  has  been  about  equally  disas- 
trous. Two  periods  of  anxiety  have 
annually  marked  the  peasant's  life. 
By  the  middle  of  June  the  fields  begin 
to  suffer  and  all  the  sunburnt  land 
cries  for  water.  The  distress  of  the 
people  becomes  pitiful.  "  What  is  the 
news  from  Assouan?  Is  the  river  ris- 
ing?" The  first  swelling  of  the  river 
transforms  the  swarthy  faces  watching 
it,  and  when,  by  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, the  whole  dusty  land  has  be- 
come a  lake,  the  common  note  is  one 
of  joy.  The  spirits  of  the  people  have 
risen  with  the  flood. 
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But  as  September  wears  on  anxiety 

returns.  *'  Will  the  waters  abate? 
Will  the  river  go  down  in  time  to 
sow  and  plant?  WMll  the  embank- 
ments stand  the  strain?"  For  through 
two  months  of  flood  the  river  must  be 
watched.  Patrols  must  be  on  the 
banks  for  hundreds  of  miles,  an  army 
of  twenty  thousand  unpaid  laborers 
sometimes  being  called  out.  The  dan* 
ger  may  be  over  by  the  beginning  of 
October,  though  in  exceptional  years 
it  is  greatly  prolonged.  Both  drought 
and  excessive  flood  mean  loss  and 
hardship.  As  in  Joseph's  day,  there 
has  been  "famine  in  the  land*'  so 
often,  that  it  has  fallen  in  with  the 
easy-going  fatalism  of  the  children  of 
Islam,  and  what  they  could  not  cure, 
they  said,  was  "  kismet  "  —  fate  ^ 
something  decreed^  and  they  took  up 
their  burden  submissively.  Plenty 
and  poverty,  yellow  harvests  and  bar- 
ren fields,  have  been  the  alternat- 
ing history  of  one  of  the  most  fertile 
valleys  of  the  world,  because  the 
futile  government   was  not   equal   to 


the  task  of  controlling  the  life-giving 
river. 

And  so  Ko gland,  in  Hgypt  for  polit* 
ical  reasons,  has  taken  '*  the  burden  of 
Egypt"  upon  her  own  shoulders,  for 
Egypt *s  sake  and  for  her  own:  and 
when  her  far-reaching  plans  have 
been  worked  out,  there  will  be  *'  corn 
in  Egypt*'  henceforth.  Anxiety  will 
give  place  to  serenity,  and  annual 
worry  about  rain  fifteen  hundred  miles 
awa3^  will  be  succeeded  by  abiding 
peace  in  the  presence  of  waters  close 
at  hand,  to  be  released  as  needed. 

About  two  million  acres  will  be 
added  to  the  productive  land  of  the 
lower  valley;  five  million  acres,  now 
uncertainly  farmed,  will  be  converted 
into  land  of  the  first  efficiency,  while 
the  damming  of  a  lake,  which  is  one 
of  the  far-away  sources  of  the  Nile, 
will  provide  for  a  large  area  in  the 
upper  stretches  of  the  river.  The 
whole  valley  is  but  a  speck  on  the 
world's  map.  If  we  could  fold  up  the 
long  ribbon  of  '*  black  land "  along 
the  riverj  and  drop  it  into  the  central 
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valley  of  California,  it  would  leave 
more  than  ten  thousand  square  miles 
untouched. 

Yet  this  narrow  strip  of  land  has 
held  a  great  place  in    the  annals  of 
the  world,  and  its  mysterious  river  has 
'dominated  human  interest  for  unnum- 
bered   centuries.       Here    Moses    was 
cradled;     here    the    Hebrew     Joseph 
[lived  in  power;  here  floated  the  splen- 
'  did  barge  of  the  ''  Queen  of  the  South  '* 
— ^the  barge  that, 

—  like  a  burtiished  throne, 
Buruecl  on  tlie  water. 

And  bere»  in  the  last,  sad  Egyptian 
idays.  Cleopatra  built  a  temple,  the 
[niinsof  which  no  one  cares  for  now, 
[save  as  a  memorial  of  the  woman  of 
^whom  Enobarbus  said,  in  words  that 
I  will  keep  alive  the  memory  of  her 
•  wondrous  personality  to  the  end  of 
ftime: 

Age  cannot  whher  ber,   nor  cuslooi  stale 
Her  inlTDite  variety. 

Here,  toO|  when  '*  great  was  Diana 
of  the  Ephesians/*  the  historic  river 


was  illumined  with  the  gay  barges  of 
the  multitude  that  floated  to  her  festi- 
val. Here  great  cities  flourished  and 
died,  and  the  explorer  uncovers  Gre- 
cian, Roman,  Byzantine  periods;  finds 
public  places  filled  with  lofty  pedes- 
tals and  giant  statues,  the  fine  polish 
on  the  hard  granite  untouched  by  the 
tooth  of  Time;  finds  marble  palaces  of 
the  dead,  with  broad  staircases  and 
marble  divans,  and  funeral  urns  with 
the  beloved  ashes  still  safe,  and  the 
smoke  of  the  tiny  lamp  that  burned 
still  on  the  marble.  Here  the  engi- 
neers at  the  (Vreek  Syene»  now  As- 
sou  an,  w^ork  the  quarries  of  a  lost 
age.  Taking  out  stone  to  build  a  dam 
that  shall  typify  modern  enterprise, 
they  find  the  marks  of  the  wedges 
where,  thirty  centuries  ago,  the  ser- 
vants of  kings  toiled  to  build  useless 
monuments  to  human  vanity.  Here  a 
civilization,  so  ancient  that  we  know 
nothing  of  its  dawn  and  nothing  of 
its  noonday,  save  from  the  splendor  of 
its  ruins,  waxed  and  waned,  and  we 
uncover  the  buried  cities,  and  stand 
amid  the  evidences  of  the  culture,  and 
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opulence,  and  power  of  a  world  that 
perished  before  history  was  invented. 

Will  it  live  again?  Will  Egypt  put 
on  again  the  garments  of  her  youth? 
Will  her  strange  history  find  a  second 
culmination?  "  The  spent  summer  re- 
blooms  no  more";  and  there  is  little  to 
hope  for  from  people  or  native  rulers. 
But  the  people  see  the  greatness  of 
the  work  wrought  in  their  midst,  and 
the  progress  of  their  down -trodden 
country  under  British  guidance.  Na- 
tive hands  and  Knglish  heads  are  mak- 
ing a  record,  and  Egypt,  asleep  for  a 
thousand  years,  is  now  wide  awake. 
The  one  assured  fact  is  her  growing 
prosperity  and  the  larger  promise  of 
her  future. 

Inquiries  as  to  her  commercial  pos- 
sibilities have  been  pouring  into  Cairo 
from  the  United  States,  as  well  as  from 
Europe.  Egyptian  cotton  is  a  neces- 
sity to  us  as  well  as  to  England,  and 
better  irrigation  methods  have  already 
doubled  her  cotton  crop.  When  the 
contract  for  the  great  dam  was  signed 
the  price  of  land  shot  up  at  once,  and 
Sir  Alfred  Milner  says  there  was  a 
veritable  rush  of  foreign  capital  to- 
ward Egypt.  The  explanation  is  not 
far  to  seek.  Behind  it  all  is  England's 
purpose  to  establish  "  an  order,"  as 
Lord  Granville's  famous  dispatch 
phrased  it,  "  having  the  elements  of 
stability  and  progress,*'  and  the  in- 
vestment of  her  wisdom  and  capital  in 
the  storage  and  scientific  distribution 
of  water.  The  increase  of  the  pro- 
ductive area,  and  of  the  productive 
capacity,  by  enabling  the  farmer  to 
raise  a  summer  as  well  as  a  winter 
crop,  and  to  secure  often  three  crops 
from  the  same  land,  will  make  the  Nile 
basin  again  one  of  the  granaries  of  the 
world. 

During  England's  occupation,  up  to 
1897,  the  population  has  increased 
forty-three  percent;  child-life  is  cared 
for;  education  fostered;  taxes  reduced; 
the  peasants  delivered  from  the  op- 
pression of  the  money-lender;  and  all 
the  elements  of  a  new  civilization  are 
in  the  land. 

Other  nations  are  looking  on  with 
interest,  partly  because  the  east  and 
the  west  are  meeting  in  that  historic 
valley,  partly  because  commerce  is  in- 
volved, and  good   crops  in   the  Nile 


valley  will  be  felt  in  the  world's  mar- 
kets; but  chiefly  because  the  world  is 
at  the  opening  of  a  new  era  in  agri- 
culture, and  the  bottom  industry  of 
society  is  to  be  freed  from  the  harass- 
ing element  of  uncertainty  which  has 
been  its  bane.  We  are  in  the  dawn  of 
the  irrigation  age,  and  especially  to  us 
of  the  West  and  Southwest  is  Eng- 
land's success  in  Egypt  an  object  les- 
son which  we  cannot  put  aside. 

Here  is  the  great  sea  valley  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  there  is  the  valley  of  the 
Nile.  That  is  ancient;  this  is  modern. 
That  is  sown  with  forgotten  genera- 
tions; this  is  virgin  soil,  still  gay  with 
the  wild  flowers  of  its  youth.  There 
the  old  and  the  new  civilizations  meet, 
and  the  regeneration  of  the  country 
through  its  agriculture  is  begun;  here 
the  methods  of  today  wait  to  renew 
the  wealth,  and  increase  the  popula- 
tion of  a  valley  that  will  one  day  be  as 
famous  as  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and 
will  maintain,  in  latter-day  comfort,  as 
dense  a  population.  Here  is  the  same 
beneficent  climate,  the  same  yellow 
sunshine,  the  same  cloudless  sky;  a 
summer  air  drier  than  Egypt's,  and  a 
lower  range  of  temperature;  a  winter 
season  as  full  of  plant-building  sun- 
shine and  with  a  greater  rainfall;  the 
same  inexhaustible  soil;  the  same 
"  black  land,"  rich  with  the  spoil  of  an 
ancient  sea,  and  rich  with  the  fertility 
of  the  encompassing  mountains. 

This  valley  of  the  west  is  watered, 
as  Eden  was,  by  fine  rivers.  Its  skies 
are  as  fair,  its  air  as  genial,  its  vast, 
fertile  expanse  as  inviting  to  the  home 
builder  as  that  ancient  home  of  the 
race,  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  or 
as  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  yet,  after 
fifty  years,  it  holds  but  a  sparse  popu- 
lation. 

Nowhere  on  the  planet  is  there  to- 
day such  a  combination  of  rich,  broad 
acres  and  radiant  skies,  of  fertile  soil 
and  genial  climate;  nowhere  an  unoc- 
cupied valley  offering  such  attractions 
to  the  farmer  and  fruit  grower.  It  has 
not  a  tithe  of  the  disadvantages  of 
Egypt;  its  climate  is  better  than  that  of 
the  south  of  France,  more  equable  and 
comforting  than  that  of  the  famed  Riv- 
iera. It  is  not  hedged  about  by  a  desert, 
as  Damascus  is;  mountains  of  snow 
make    its   ''  streams    like    Lebanon "; 
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forests  of  pine   and  cedar  look  down      there,  as  against  five  percent  in  the         ^^| 
upon    it   and    breathe     their    balsam      Sacramento    valley,    while     irrigated          ^^| 
through    the    air;    iodynes    from   the      Southern  California  receives  fifty- two          ^^H 
sea  are  wafted  over  it,  yet  its  growth      per  cent                                                             ^^| 
is  not  satisfactory:    The  dispassionate,         With  a  territory  nearly  equal  to  that         ^^| 
philosophic,    historic    mind,   recalling     of  France,  and  able  to  sustain  as  great          ^^| 
its   promise  a   quarter   of    a   century      a  population,  this  state  has  less  than  a          ^^H 
agOt  will  confess  to  a  feeling   of  dis-      million  and  a  half,  while  France  has          ^^H 
appointment.      Are    not    the    reasons     thirty-eight   millions.     We   brag  per-          ^^| 
•'writ    large'*? — the   vast   land   hold-     ennially  about  California,  its  climate          ^^| 
ings     and     the     uncertain     rainfall?      and  natural  advantages,  and,  as  Emer                1 
The  former  are  disappearing;  the  lat-      son  said  of  Yosemite,  with  less  than          ^^M 
ter  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  eliminated      his  usual  elegance,  but    with   direct-          ^^H 
AS  a  factor  in  the  farmer's  life  by  the      ness,  it  '*  comes  up  to  the  brag."     Yet          ^^| 
irrigating  ditch,  but  the  two  have  op-      the  growth   of  its   population  is  not         ^^| 
erated  as  a  check  to  the  growth  of  the     satisfactory,                                                       ^^| 
interior.                                                               Professor  El  wood  Mead»  whose  re-         ^^| 
The  census  of  1890  showed  a  gain      cent  report  is  vastly  interesting,  says               V 
to  the  rural  population  of  the  Sacra-      of  our  great  valley  that  the  water  sup-          ^^B 
mento  valley  of  about  two  thousand,      ply  available  there  **  ought  to  make  of         ^^| 
out  of  a  total  of  ninety-seven  thousand      it  the    Egypt  of  the  western  hemis-          ^^| 
for  the  state,     Tw^o-thirds  of  the  gain      phere.     Within  a  radius  of  five  miles          ^^| 
of  the  state  stood  to  the  credit  of  the      I  saw  every  product  of  the  temperate          ^^| 
eight  counties  having  irrigation.    The      and  semi-tropical  zones  which  I  could          ^^| 
San  Joaquin  valley  has  miles  of  irri-     call  to  mind.*'    And  he  adds  that  there          ^^m 
gating  canals,  and  the  census  of  1900     are  '*more  acres  of  irrigable  land  in                 | 
shows  an  increase  of  thirteen  per  cent      the  San  Joaquin  valley  than  are  now 
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watered  in  Egypt  from  the  Nile,  where 
agriculture  alone  supports  more  than 
five  million  people/' 

In  a  thirty-five  mile  drive  in  the 
Sacramento  valley,  '*  over  what  is  po- 
tentially one  of  the  most  fertile  and 
productive  agricultural  districts  on 
this  continent,"  he  saw  only  two 
schoolhouses,  attending  which  were 
but  fifteen  children.  In  Utah,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  fifteen-mile  ride  showed 
no  farm  over  thirty  acres  and  a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  three  hundred  to 
the  square  mile.  The  California  dis- 
trict did  not  exceed  one-thirtieth  of 
this  number. 

"Every  natural  advantage,"  he  says, 
"is  with  California,  but  the  Utah  dis- 
trict is  irrigated,  the  otlier  is  not." 
The  one  is  broken  up  into  small  farms 
and  carefully  cultivated,  the  other  is 
still  in  the  grip  of  large  estates. 

It  ought  to  be  clear  to  every  student 
of  agriculture,  that  ultimate  California 
cannot  depend  upon  showers.  Farm 
life  will  never  be  profitable  in  a  region 
where  the  rainfall  is  a  matter  of  yearly 
anxiety,  like  that  with  which  Egypt 
waited  upon  a  rising  Nile.  The  rain- 
fall in  the  Sacramento  valley  averages 
less  than  that  of  regions  in  France, 
Spain  and  Italy  which  have  long  prac- 
ticed irrigation,  and  the  losses  in  the 
years  of  scanty  precipitation  have 
been  discouraging.  Even  in  the  east- 
ern and  middle  states,  the  production 
is  often  cut  down  from  ten  to  thirty 
per  cent  in  seasons  of  average  rain- 
fall, by  lack  of  rain  at  a  critical  stage 
in  the  growth  of  the  crop. 

The  country  will  not  soon  forget  the 
"hot  wave"  of  the  summer  of  1901, 
that  in  the  middle  west  wiped  out 
millions  in  a  few  days.  The  impor- 
tance of  artificial  irrigation  needs  no 
argument  in  the  face  of  such  disasters. 
It  is  being  beaten  into  us  with  a  club 
by  the  vagaries  of  the  climate.  We 
are  learning  it  in  the  dear  school  of 
experience,  when  we  ought  long  ago 
to  have  seen  that  Nature's  empire  is  a 
divided  empire,  and  that  it  is  no  more 
wise  to  depend  upon  Heaven  to 
moisten  our  sowing  and  planting,  than 
it  is  to  depend  upon  chance  to  give  us 
a  good  apple  from  the  seed.  Nature 
never  gets  beyond  a  crabapple  with- 
out the  shaping  will  of  man,  and  in  no 


country  of  the  world  is  the  rain  war- 
ranted to  come  when  the  farmer  wants 
it,  or  where  he  wants  it.  In  the  desert 
it  is  too  dry;  in  the  tropics  often  too 
wet.  The  man  that  grows  alfalfa 
wants  frequent  showers,  except  at 
harvest  time,  and  the  beet  grower,  at 
a  certain  stage,  wants  sunshine  to  store 
up  sugar  in  his  roots.  The  strawberry 
field  wants  rain  and  the  ripening 
cherry  crop  prays  for  cloudless  skies. 

The  ideal  lands  are  the  arid  lands, 
with  plenty  of  water  in  the  streams. 
There  we  suit  the  moisture  to  our 
needs.  The  air  will  be  dry,  and  the 
roots  of  grass  and  tree,  of  plant  and 
flower  will  be  moist,  and  crops  and 
health  will  both  be  good.  The  cli- 
mate never  serves,  man  ideally  until 
he  can  turn  the  stream  into  his  field. 
The  great  potentialities  of  his  land  are 
never  developed  until  he  is  indepen- 
dent of  the  clouds.  This  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  great  dam  at  Assouan,  and 
as  Egypt  will  grow  green  and  golden 
from  the  control  of  the  fertilizing 
waters,  so  this  western  valley  will 
bloom  with  abundance  wherever  the 
water  is  led. 

If  there  are  some  bitter  experiences 
in  a  section  or  two,  in  the  development 
of  alkali  and  malaria,  it  is  doubtless 
due  to  excessive  use  of  water  or  want 
of  drainage.  India  and  Egypt  have 
ruined  vast  areas  in  that  way,  which 
must  be  slowly  recovered  by  wise 
management.  We  cannot  overstate 
either  the  necessity  for  using  water 
for  the  highest  success,  or  the  neces- 
sity of  using  it  wisely.  These  great 
plains  have  their  own  problem.  They 
are  still  in  the  land  of  Tomorrow.  The 
solution  of  the  problem  is  vastly  easier 
than  England's  in  the  valley  of  the 
Nile,  but  like  that,  ours  will  take  time. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  says,  in 
his  report,  that  **  while  one-third  of 
the  United  States  is  still  vacant,  there 
are  few  localities  where  homes  can  be 
made,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
securing  an  adequate  water  supply." 
Water,  he  adds,  is  to  be  had,  but  it  is 
expensive.  To  provide  storage  res- 
ervoirs, the  Secretary  thinks,  is  the 
work  of  the  nation. 

This  vast  valley  of  the  West  is  dry 
enough  to  be  inexhaustibly  rich.  The 
dry  lands  are  the  fertile  lands  in  every 
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basin  of  the  world.  The  chemical  ele- 
ments which  make  good  soil  are  in 
them,  while  w  ashed  out  of  other  soils 
by  the  rain  deluges  of  centuries. 

And  it  is  the  warm,  dry  lands  that 
are  the  productive  lauds.  Would  little 
Egypt,  with  a  mantle  of  snow  and  a 
heart  of  ice  for  four  months,  ever  have 
been  called  the  granary  of  the  world? 
Here  in  California  there  is  no  loss  of 
growing  days.  The  only  winter  we 
know  is  a  season  of  growth,  when 
brown  hillsides  turn  green  and  dry 
pastures  spring  up  into  fresh  luxuri- 
ance.    And  if  summer  is  sunburned 


and  swart,  she  keeps  her  vigor  where 
the  water  runs*  and  everywhere  under 
theditsty  covering  you  note  the  lusty 
health  of  all  growing  things.  For 
months  it  has  not  rained,  for  months 
to  come  there  may  be  no  cloud  in 
the  sky,  yet  there  is  dust-covered 
greenness  and  the  abundance  of  the 
tropics  all  about  you.  The  yellow 
sunshine  only  quickens  into  more  vig- 
orous life  the  plants  whose  roots  are 
in  the  warm»  moist  soil.  This  is  the 
''miracle  of  irrigation."  This  makes 
the  beauty  of  Damascus,  the  charm  of 
the  oasis  in  the  desert,  the  bounty  of 
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a  thousand  fields  id  the  great  opulent 
valley: 

And  Health  laughs  in  the  midst  of 
plenty,  for  the  arid  lands  are  the  sani- 
tariums of  the  world.  Disease  breeds 
in  tropic  heat  and  moisture.  It  flies 
before  the  sunshine  and  the  dry  air. 
Where  all  the  dampness  has  been 
wrung  out  of  the  winds,  and  all  the 
clouds  swept  out  of  the  sky»  and  for 
eight  months  the  invalid  lives  out  of 
doors,  and  half-clad  childhood  plays  in 
the  freedom  of  eartb*s  primal  days  — 
there  the  climate  neither  generates 
disease  nor  is  friendly  to  its  germs. 

Here,  too,  is  Beauty.  Out  of  the 
midst  of  the  green  boscage  of  orchard 
and  field  you  look  off  to  the  yellow 
foothills  asleep  in  the  sunshine,  or 
through  summer  haze  see  the  purple 
shadows  of  the  mountains  rimming 
the  valley;  or  in  December,  over  the 
green  heads  of  palm  trees^  or  golden- 
fruited  orange  groves,  through  a  trans- 
parent air,  you  see  the  snowy  splendor 
of  these  giant  hills,  miles  in  height, 
massive,  and  tranquil  as  the  light, 
shutting  you  in  with  a  world  of  ver- 
dure w^hich  winter  never  disturbs, 

A  little  later,  but  while  all  the  east 
is  still  shivering  in  the  winds  of  early 
March,  the  vast  orchards  here  will  be 
abloom,  and  with  the  snow  still  whiten- 
ing the  far  summits  of  Shasta  and  Las- 
sen, and  the  whole  mighty  range  of 
the  Sierras  for  four  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  the  blossoming  valley  about  you 


will  seem  like  a  land  of  enchantment. 
The  delicious  air  is  as  sweet  as  any 
that  ever  stirred  the  feathery  fronds 
of  the  palms  that  rustled  above  Thebes 
in  the  days  of  her  power,  or  filled  the 
purple  sails  of  Cleopatra's  barge  when 
Egypt  was  young. 

Fair  laughs  the  Morn,  and  soft  the  zephyr 

blows, 

and  it  is  in  the  air,  and  in  the  fruitage 
of  the  valley,  that  we  find  the  magic 
of  the  Orient.  The  climate  will  one 
day  make  it  populous.  The  tides  of 
life  will  ultimately  flow  where  comfort 
can  be  found,  and  where  Plenty  walks 
hand  in  hand  with  Fair  Weather, 

But  we  must  learn  by  heart  the  les- 
son England  is  teaching  the  West  in 
the  land  of  the  Pharaohs;  and  when 
we  have  follo%ved  her  example  and 
provided  for  a  fairer  valley  an  equally 
wise  system,  safeguarded  by  ample 
drainage  canals — when  we  have  at- 
tacked the  problem,  not  by  piecemeal 
but  as  a  whole  —  then  the  fame  of  our 
great  sea  valley  will  eclipse  that  of 
the  Nile,  When  these  great,  level 
plains  are  full  of  homes,  embowered 
in  trees  J  teeming  with  abundance, 
and  all  the  landscape  shining  with 
its  silver  lines  of  water,  seen  against 
the  purple  of  the  tranquil  moun- 
tains, the  matchless  beauty  of  this 
inland  empire  will  only  be  equaled 
by  the  opulence  of  its  happy  inhab- 
itants. 


Not  in  vain  the  distance  beacons*     Forward,  forward,  let  us  range. 
Let  the  great  world  spin  forever  down  the  ringing  grooves  of  change, 

—  Tennyson 
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Glimpses  of  the  Oolorado  Desert, 


By  JoHn  HarwUton  OUmour. 


THERE  is  that  in  the  Colorado 
desert  which  seems  to  change 
the  entire  character  of  man.  The 
utter  loneliness  of  the  life  of  the  pros- 
pector, the  immensity  of  unhindered 
territory »  broken  only  by  two  long 
mountain  ranges,  one  on  the  north, 
the  other  to  the  south,  have  all  their 
effect  upon  him.  He  does  not  feel  a 
mere  atom  on  the  earth's  surface,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  a  most  important  factor 
in  this  vast  solitude.  He  alone  can 
move.  All  else  is  stationary  in  that 
heated,  breathless  land.  On  each  side 
stretch  out  miles  upon  miles  of  sandy 


waste;  here  and  there  a  grayish  blue 
sagebrush,  absolutely  motionless. 

The  sky  is  intensely  blue,  as  blue 
as  that  which  overhangs  the  templed, 
fabled  land  of  Hindoostan,  But  no 
birds'  wings  stir  the  sultry  air* waves. 
The  sky  pours  down  its  heat  from 
early  suuup  till  sundown,  and  when 
the  moon  rises,  even  her  broad,  silvery 
bands  seem  to  give  forth  a  moderate 
heat.  How  fantastic  is  the  desert 
during  her  light.  The  gray  sand 
has  taken  on  a  garb  of  shimmery,  sil- 
very white;  the  dark  sagebrushes  as- 
sume strange  shapes,  and  yet  intensely 
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There  are  attractive  oases  on  the 
desert.  Take  Palm  Springs,  for  in- 
stance. Much  money  has  been  poured 
into  that  spot  in  the  way  of  horticul- 
ture. This  valley  grows  the  earliest 
fruits  in  the  United  States,  despite  all 
assertions  to  the  contrary. 

The  Lady  de  Coverly  grape  attains 
a  size  which  cannot  he  equaled  by  the 
berry  raised  either  in  Vaca  valley  or 
San  Gabriel.  A  recent  writer  has 
commented  upon  the  Lady  de  Coverly 
bunches  attaining  a  length  of  eighteen 
inches,  with  heavy  shoulders.  One 
bunch  of  the  Malaga  grape  has  filled 
four  baskets  in  a  twenty-pound  crate. 

Still  another  business  carried  on  in 
the  desert  —  very  remunerative,  it 
would  be»  if  properly  nourished  — 
that  is,  the  renovation  of  health  by 
means  of  the  climate. 

Frank  Miller  of  Riverside,  one  of 
the  cleverest  of  men,  said  to  the 
writer  one  day: 


*'The  best  crop  that  Southern  Cali- 
fornia can  have  is  the   tourist  crop." 

The  winter  climate  of  the  desert  is 
incomparable.  It  far  surpasses  the 
world-renowned  resort  of  Kl  Ghizeh; 
it  is  more  delightful  than  Bangalore. 
The  fierce  heats  have  gone.  From 
October  till  February  every  breath 
taken  brings  healing  to  the  kings.  Of 
springs,  the  fabled  ones  of  Arkansas 
are  as  naught.  There  is  at  Palm 
Springs  a  bubbling  pool  of  wonderful 
healing  powers. 

Twenty-five  miles  to  the  eastward, 
and  much  lower,  is  Indio.  The  soil 
here  is  heavy.  The  arrow-weed  and 
the  sagebrush  attain  the  dignity  of 
trees. 

George  W.  Durbrow  was  the  first 
to  put  water  on  the  land,  and  his 
home  in  Indio  is  now  shadtd  by  big 
trees,  He  has  a  fine  vineyard  and 
orchard.  The  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany, profiting  by  his  example,  sunk 
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awell^aod  the  artesian  water  obviates 
the  hauling  of  water  cars.  Mr.  Dtir- 
brow's  example  was  followed  by 
others,  and  within  the  past  two  years 
there  have  been  a  number  of  wells 
bored  and  the  land  is  covered  with 
watermelon  farms.  Albert  J.  Ting- 
ma  o.  who  once  told  a  stranger  that  he 
was  not  able  to  grow  watermelons  in 
Indio,  because  the  fruit  made  such 
rapid  growth  that  it  tore  the  roots  out 
of  the  earth,  is  the  head  and  front  of 
the  local  Watermelon  Trust, 

vStill  further  east  is  Walters.  The 
soil  around  here  is  heavy,  and  two 
women  have  taken  up  a  claim  and 
gone  into  horticulture. 


vStill  further  east  is  Salton,  whose 
salt  beds  have  been  the  cause  of  some 
litigation.  Mr.  Durbrow  is  one  of  the 
principal  owners,  and  he  has  there 
erected  a  huge  salt  milt  with  the  most 
improved  machinery.  This  is  the  only 
place  in  the  world  where  salt  is  plowed 
into  furrows  with  the  aid  of  a  four- 
horse  plow^  and  a  locomotive.  It  is 
also,  perhaps,  the  only  place  in  the 
world  which  has  a  railroad  line  where 
the  wheels  of  the  locomotive  and 
those  of  the  flat  cars  run  in  water. 
The  track  is  a  floating  one!  Some- 
times it  points  north,  sometimes  south, 
sometimes  east  and  sometioies  west» 
but  it  always  leads  to  salt. 
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Mid^winter    Football    in    California, 

By  Archie   Ric«. 

iliustraUd  from  photographs  by  Cat!  E,  Ackerman. 


THE  most  remarkable  football 
struggle  ever  seen  in  the  West 
was  the  Michigao-Stanford  game 
at  Pasadena,  Cal,,  New  Year's  day, 
1902,  That  beautiful  city  was  the 
mecca  for  a  pleasure -seeking  army 
that  came  from  Los  Angeles  and  other 
points  until  there  were  forty  thousand 
persons  densely  aligned  along  both 
sides  of  a  dozen  blocks  of  the  pictur- 
esque streets  through  which  the  great 
floral  pageant  made  its  way  during  the 
forenoon  of  that  perfect  California  day* 
After  the  parade  and  luncheon  the 
crowd  hastened  to  the  gridiron  field. 
For  ten  days  Pasadena  had  been 
football  mad.  In  one  big  hotel,  on  a 
prominent  elevation,  were  the  Michi- 
gan players  who  had  come  three  thou- 
sand miles  for  this  game.  In  the  other 
great  hotel  were  the  Stanford  men 
who  had  come  five  hundred  miles  from 
their  university  to  meet  the  wonderful 
eastern  team.  Pasadena*  by  senti- 
ment a  Stanford  town,  the  producer 
in  the  past  decade  of  most  of  Stan- 
ford's best  tennis  players  and  of  many 


of  the  most  popular  of  Stanford  stu- 
dents, was  divided  in  her  loyalty  to 
these  two  visiting  teams.  The  numer- 
ous easterners  resident  in  this  tropical 
city  of  the  southland  and  the  great 
transient  influx  of  college  men  from 
miles  aroimd  produced  conditions  that 
gave  neither  team  a  monopoly  of  parti- 
sans. Michigan  was  there  not  as  a 
state  representation  but  as  a  terrible 
football  machine,  composed  of  six 
Michigan  men  and  of  five  players  from 
five  other  states.  And  Stanford  was 
there  not  as  a  primary  product  of  Cali- 
fornia but  as  the  representative  of  the 
richest  and  one  of  the  newest  univer- 
sities in  the  world,  with  an  eleven 
composed  of  players  from  eight  dif- 
ferent States  of  the  Union.  So,  it 
was  not  a  meeting  of  teams  from  two 
remote  little  districts,  but  a  match  of 
the  pick  of  football  athletes  among  the 
four  thousand  students  assembled  at 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  with  the  best 
available  material  of  the  fourteen  hun- 
dred students  of  Palo  Alto,  from  dif- 
ferent  parts  of  the  world.     The  two 
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big  hotels  were  rival  colonies,  one 
flaunting  the  yellow  and  blue  of  old 
Michigan,  the  other  glorying  in  Stan- 
ford cardinal.  In  the  rose  parade  the 
rival  teams  had  been  the  only  non- 
floral  features  as  they  sat  high  perched 
on  two  great  tallyho  coaches.  And 
all  along  the  line  of  march  they  had 
been  feverishly  cheered  and  approved 
and  applauded  and  snapped  with 
innumerable  kodaks. 

Pasadena  did  not  really  know  much 
of  the  prowess  of  these  players,  for 
football  was  a  novelty  to  the  town. 
It  had  heard  in  a  general  way  that 
Michigan  was  a  mighty  team  this 
season,  but  there  were  enough  eastern 
visitors  in  the  city  to  voice  the  opinion 
that  there  must  be  greater  teams 
further  east.  They  did  not  know  that 
these  two  rivals  had  each  begun  their 
football  season  with  a  game  September 
28th,  and  thereafter  played  a  match 
each  week.  They  did  not  know  that 
Michigan  had  come  up  this  season 
from  third-rate  position  in  the  middle 
west  to  a  condition  that  has  amazed 
the  whole  college  world  and  deservedly 
created  the  expert  impression  that 
this  Michigan  team  is  perhaps  the 
most  marvelous  football  aggregation 
America  has  ever  produced. 

It  had  begun  by  defeating  Albion 
College  50  to  0.  Then  in  rapid  succes- 
sion and  in  short  periods  of  play  it  had 
vanquished  Case  School  of  Science  57 
to  0,  Indiana  University  83  to  0,  and 
Northwestern  University  29  to  0. 

Meanwhile  Columbia  University  in 
New  York  had  assumed  great  promi- 
nence on  the  far  eastern  football  field, 
had  taken  a  place  as  one  of  this  sea- 
son's **  big  four,"  with  Harvard,  Yale, 
and  Princeton,  and  had  played  a 
close  game  with  Yale.  Then  Buffalo 
University  had  swept  its  district  and 
defeated  Columbia.  So,  Buffalo,  with 
a  clean  score  and  much  confidence, 
journeyed  westward  to  pluck  Michigan, 
and  Michigan  annihilated  that  great 
Buffalo  team  by  the  score  of  128  to  0, 
the  largest  total  of  points  ever  rolled 
up  in  a  college  football  game.  Then 
Michigan  stopped  the  famous  Carlisle 
Indians  easily,  22  to  0,  and  defeated 
Ohio  State  University  21  to  0,  and  the 
University  of  Chicago  22  to  0.  Mean- 
while again,  Wisconsin,  further  to  the 


westward,  had  been  pointed  out  as  a 
possible  superior  to  Michigan.  Wis- 
consin had  gone  way  west  and  ham- 
mered the  University  of  Kansas  50  to 
0  and  convinced  the  pride  of  the  Mis- 
souri valley  of  Wisconsin's  superiority 
on  the  gridiron  field.  Then  Minnesota 
had  loomed  ominously  as  a  wonder 
with  its  team  of  190- pound  giants,  and 
Wisconsin  had  beaten  Minnesota  18  to 
0.  Still  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  were 
not  scheduled  to  meet,  and  partisans 
disputed.  But  Wisconsin  was  to  play 
Beloit,  and  so  was  Michigan.  Wiscon- 
sin met  Beloit  when  Beloit*sstar  player 
was  absent,  and  Wisconsin  won  40 
to  0.  Then  the  west  altaost  knew  that 
Michigan  could  not  beat  that  score. 
But  a  little  later  Michigan  went  against 
Beloit  when  Beloit's  best  player  was 
in  the  lineup,  and  Michigan  rushed 
Beloit  off  the  field  with  the  convincing 
score  of  89  to  0.  Michigan  then  pre- 
pared for  the  final  game,  the  Thanks- 
giving match  in  Chicago,  with  the 
University  of  Iowa,  and  in  the  big 
city,  there  by  the  great  lake,  Michigan 
showed  seventeen  thousand  people  a 
wonderful  game  that  ended  with  a 
score  of  50  to  0  and  gave  Michigan  a 
total  of  501  points  for  the  season,  to 
opponents'  nothing. 

In  California  Stanford  had  played, 
in  weekly  sequence,  the  Olympic  Ath- 
letic Club  of  San  Francisco  and  won  6 
to  0;  the  Reliance  Athletic  Club  of 
Oakland  and  neither  side  had  scored; 
the  Olympic  Club  again,  with  each 
team  making  6  points;  the  Reliance 
Club  again  with  a  conclu^^ive  Stanford 
victory  of  10  to  0;  had  defeated  Nevada 
University  12  to  0;  had  been  defeated 
by  the  University  of  California  2  to  0, 
the  smallest  score  in  football;  had 
quite  playfully  defeated  an  all  South- 
ern California  team  at  Los  Angeles 
12  to  0,  and  had  defeated  the  Ferris 
Indian  School  team  23  to  0, completing 
the  season  with  a  total  of  69  points  tp 
opponents*  H. 

Michigan  had  tried  for  a  game  with 
Harvard  and  been  ignored,  and  then 
Michigan  had  looked  far  westward 
and  challenged  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  been  refused.  Then  the 
managers  of  the  annual  floral  carni- 
val at  Pasadena  conceived  the  idea 
of  bringing    Michigan    and   Stanford 
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together  there  in  the  orange  groves  of 
the  land  of  perpetual  sunshine,  and 
the  teams  had  come  to  the  distant 
meeting  place,  both  proteges  of  coach 
Yost,  for  Yost  taught  Stanford  football 
last  season  and  then  took  Michigan  in 
hand  and  perfected  his  plans  at  Ann 
Arbor  this  season,  until  football 
players  everywhere  concede  that  Yost 
is  the  football  wonder  of  the  country. 

Fully  eight  thousand  people  made  a 
human  wall  about  that  gridiron  field 
in  Pasadena  New  Year's  afternoon. 
It  was  a  remarkable  gathering,  a 
summer-day  scene  with  women  in 
shirt  waists  and  tallyhos  abloom  with 
pretty  girls  in  muslin  dresses.  As  the 
teams  rushed  upon  the  field  it  w^as 
noted  that  Stanford's  players  looked 
wan  and  pale  from  the  two  weeks  of 
terrific  practice  to  which  they  had 
subjected  themselves  in  preparation 
for  the  trying  ordeal.  But  Michigan 
men  were  fresh  and  bright  and  lithe. 

The  initial  thunders  of  applause 
were  loudest  when  Michigan  moved. 
Then  Stanford  began  to  show  surpris- 
ing form,  to  stop  Michigan,  to  take 
away  the  ball,  twice  to  try  place  kicks 
at  Michigan's  goal,  and  a  little  later  to 
hold  Michigan  twice  under  the  very 
shadow  of  the  Stanford  goal  posts 
and  take  the  ball  away  on  fourth 
down.  But  the  ordeal  was  more 
frightful  than  the  spectators  imagined. 
Stanford  men  were  battling  heroically 
against  superior  condition,  skill,  and 
versatility.  Three  substitutes  were 
playing  instead  of  three  of  Stanford's 
most  dependable  men. 

Roosevelt,  a  second  cousin  of  Presi- 


dent Roosevelt,  was  a  new  man  in  at 
guard  for  Stanford.  Early  in  the  on- 
slaught he  hopped  over  to  his  cap- 
tain and  whispered,  "Something  has 
broken  in  my  leg." 

*'Stay  with  it,"  said  the  captain. 

"  You  bet,  I  will,"  replied  the  Presi- 
dent's gritty  relative,  and  hopped  back 
to  his  place.  And  there  he  played  like 
a  fiend  until  he  had  to  be  removed  fif- 
teen minuteslater.  Then  it  was  learned 
that  he  had  stood  his  ground  there  in 
the  whirlwind  fight  with  his  right  leg 
broken  and  two  fractured  left  ribs. 

And  big  Traeger,  the  star  of  the 
Stanford  team,  a  convalescent  from  a 
seven  weeks'  illness,  fought  till  he  had 
to  leave  the  field,  no  longer  able  to 
move  his  stiffening  body  because  the 
ligaments  of  his  right  shoulder  had 
been  torn  asunder  early  in  the  game. 
And  McGilvray,  the  new  fullback,  a 
marvel  at  bucking  the  Michigan  line, 
had  stayed  in  the  struggle  till  his  legs 
bent  impotently  under  him  from  sheer 
exhaustion. 

It  was  a  sturdy  fight,  and  a  gritty 
one,  and  toward  the  end,  when  the 
Stanford  team  was  changed  almost  to 
another  by  substitutions  of  less  ex- 
perienced men,  the  Michigan  wonders 
tore  at  them  with  frightful  force  and 
finally  rolled  up  the  significant  score 
of  49  to  0  and  ended  the  season  with 
the  enormous  total  of  550  points  to 
opponents'  nothing,  but  not  without 
conceding  that  in  Stanford  Michigan 
had  found  the  greatest  defensive  team 
it  had  ever  played  and  the  equal  of 
Iowa,  which  was  the  hardest  eleven 
Michigan  had  faced. 


—  uttdfr  the  very  shadow  of  the  Stanford  ffoa/  posts  — 


YacKting  on  San  Francisco  Bay. 


By  ArlKur  InKer^ley'. 
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OF  the  five  yacht  clubs  about  the 
bay  of  Sao  Francisco,  the  San 
Francisco  is  the  oldest  and  the 
Corinthian  is  the  Hveliest.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  latter  are  nearly  all  young 
men.  really  fond  of  yachting,  full  of 
enthusiasm  and  esprit  de  corps.  In 
order  to  encourage  the  building  and 


sailing  of  small  yachts^  the 
Corinthians  have  made  a  rule 
that  no  boat  of  more  than 
forty-tive  feet  over  all  shall 
be  entitled  to  representatioo 
at  club  meetings.  Thus,  the 
^^\  boats  are  numerous,  and  are 
sailed  by  the  men  who  own 
them  and  not  by  professional 
skippers  and  sailors,  as  is  the 
case  with  large  yachts.  The 
owners,  too,  do  a  good  deal  of 
the  work  necessary  to  keep 
their  craft  in  order.  Many  of 
the  members,  however,  pay  a 
small  monthly  fee  to  the  club 
lx>atkeeper  for  washing  down 
decks,  drying  sails  and  other 
little  services  rendered  while 
they  are  at  their  desks  or 
behind  their  counters  in  the 
city. 
Among  the  members  of  the  Corin- 
thian Club  are  many  young  men  cap- 
able of  filling  acceptably  any  office  on 
board  a  yacht,  from  captain  to  cabin- 
boy,  or  from  skipper  to  dishwasher. 
Almost  all  their  boats  are  trimly  kept 
and  well  handled,  accidents  being  of 
qutte  rare  occurrence.    A  yacht  is  often 
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owned  by  two  or  three  men,  wlio  sus- 
tain the  cost  of  putting  her  into  com- 
mission and  of  maintaining  her  during 
the  season,  thus  rendering  the  ex- 
penses comparatively  light.  Some- 
times, when  the  yacht  is  actually 
owned  by  one  man,  one  or  two  friends 
join  him  for  the  season  and  share  the 
expenses  of  entertaining  on  board. 

The  boats  used  on  San  Francisco 
bay  must  be  staunch  and  weatherly. 
for  during  the  yachting  season,  from 
May  to  October,  the  breezes  are  very 


known  as  **the  channel '*-- that  is, 
the  part  of  the  bay  between  the  north- 
ern shore  of  San  Francisco  and  Angel 
Island,  and  from  the  Presidio  reserva- 
tion to  Lime  point  —  the  wind  in  the 
afternoon  is  constantly  very  fresh. 
The  currents,  too,  are  strong,  and  when 
the  breeze  meets  an  ebbing  tide  a  coo* 
siderable  sea  is  quickly  raised. 

The  yachts  w4iich  are  moored  at 
Sausalito  or  Tiburon  usually  sail 
through  Raccoon  straits,  wdiich  run 
between   Angel    island   and   Tiburon 
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strong.  From  noon  till  nearly  dusk, 
during  those  months,  there  is  almost 
invariably  a  stiff  breeze  all  along  the 
city  water  front,  and  to  the  south, 
past  Hiinter*s  Point,  strong  puffs  of 
wind  come  down  over  the  hills,  often 
with  great  suddenness.  Another  cave 
of  the  winds,  where  many  a  **knock' 
down*'  has  occurred,  is  Hurricane 
Gulch,    Old   Sausalito.       In     what    is 


cove,  up  into  San  Pablo  bay;  or,  if  a 
longer  sail  is  desired,  go  on  as  far  as 
Mare  island,  Benicia  or  Martinez. 
Club  cruises  are  frequently  taken  in 
this  direction,  the  usual  practice  being 
to  sail  up  on  Saturday  afternoon  and 
return  to  moorings  on  Sunday,  It  is  a 
nice,  easy,  pleasant  sail  before  the 
wind,  hut  the  trouble  comes  on  the 
return  next  day.     After  midday  there 
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is  generally  a  stiff  westerly  breeze  in 
Saa  Pablo  bay,  and  it  is  a  hard  beat  to 
windward  all  the  way  home  to  Tib* 
uron  or  Saiisalito.  The  waves  io  San 
Pablo  bay  are  short*  andi  when  an  ebb 
tide  meets  a  twenty-five-mile  breeze,  a 
choppy  sea  is  soon  kicked  up,  and  the 
spray  flies  as  the  yacht  pounds  the 
waves. 

After  Point  Pinole  is  passed  the 
water  grows  still  rougher  around  the 
Twin  Brothers  and  Red  Rock;  then  a 


braided  and  elegantly  embroidered 
tunics  worn  by  yachtsmen  in  the  Med- 
iterranean, at  Cowes,  or  around  New 
York  and  Boston  are  little  suited. 

On  the  white-capped  waters  of  San 
Francisco  bay  sweaters,  thick  woolen 
shirts  (worn  outside  the  trousers  in 
the  Chinese  fashion  and  called  **  lam- 
mies'*)  and  dogskin  coats,  with  warm 
trousers  and  a  leather  or  cloth  cap,  are 
the  articles  of  dress  commonly  used. 
Not  infrequently  men  put  white  duck 
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comparatively  calm  streak  is  entered, 
until,  between  Angel  island  and  Point 
Blunt,  it  becomes  pretty  rough  again. 
Then  the  wind  is  frequently  light,  and 
to  reach  Sausalito  in  the  evening  may 
be  a  job  re(|uiring  some  little  time. 
Perhaps  it  may  even  be  necessary  to 
use  the  sweeps  or  tow  with  the  small 
boat.  The  beat  down  from  the  Navy 
Yard  at  Mare  island  on  a  breezy  day 
is  rough  work,  for  which  the  neatly 


jumpers  and  trousers,  such  as  are  worn 
by  men-of-war*s  men.  over  an  old 
tweed  suit,  and  thus  combine  warmth 
with  a  sailor  like  appearance.  Occa- 
sionally, at  club  dances  or  receptions, 
one  sees  a  commodore  or  other  official 
bedecked  with  embroidered  jacket  or 
laced  cap,  but  such  things  are  scarcely 
ever  seen  in  use  on  the  bay,  except* 
perhaps,  on  one  of  the  somewhat 
numerous  *"  ladies*  days "   beloved   of 
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Alameda  mariaers,  but  rather  sbunned 
by  yachtsmen. 

The  strong  breezes  prevalent  on  the 
bay,  while  disconcerting  to  mere  fair* 
weather  sailors  and  fatal  to  fringes 
and  crimped  hair,  are  advantageous  in 
this  respect,  that,  by  avoiding  '*calni 
streaks"  and  keeping  where  there  is 


wind,  by  ''working  the  tides'*  and 
availing  himself  of  '*  back  eddies/*  the 
yachtsman  may  feel  pretty  sure  of 
making  bis  moorings  in  lime  to  reach 
the  city  and  stop  his  wife  from  filing 
papers  for  divorce. 

The  largest  yachts  on  the  bay  cruise 
chiefly  io  *'the  channel,"  or  to  Mare 
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island  and  M.irtine?.,  They  are  deep- 
keel  boats,  with  outside  ballast,  but  of 
good  beam.  Boats  of  tbe  narrow, 
deep,  cutter  type  are  very  scarce  on 
the  waters  of  the  bay,  the  best- known 
one  be  lag  the  sloop  Folly,  built  by 
George   F,  and   Thomas   D.    Davidson 

,  from  designs  by  Burgess  of  Boston. 

I  The  regattas  of  the  San  Francisco 
and  Corinthian  clubs,  and  of  the  Pa- 
cific Inter-club  Yacht  Association,  take 
place  in  *'the  channel/'  because  dur- 
ing the  summer,  indeed,  till  llie  end  of 
September,  a  stiff  breeze  is  almost 
invariably  found  there  after  mid- 
day. Cruising  yachts  generally  sail, 
as  has  been  said,  to  the  north  of  Angel 
island,  and  of  what  nsed  to  be  named 
Kershaw's  island,  but  is  now  called 
Belvedere.  In  Richardson's  bay,  to 
the  north  of  Sausalito  and  above  Tib- 
uron,  along  the  shores  of  Mario  county, 
there  may  be  found  sheltered  bays 
and  coves  where  yachts  can  lie  safely 


aud  comfortably.  There  are  plenty  of 
spots  affording  good  anchorage,  the 
favorite  places  being  Paradise  cove^ 
Marin  islands  and  McNear*s  landing, 
all  on  the  western  shore  of  the  bay. 

Yachts  sometimes  visit  Yerba  Bnena, 
or  Goat  island,  but  rarely  anchor  off 
Sheep  island,  as  the  water  near  the 
latter  is  shallow.  Quarry  cove,  on 
Angel  island,  is  not  infrequently  the 
scene  of  picnics  aud  clambakes.  Sev- 
eral creeks  run  into  San  Francisco 
bay,  up  which  yachts  of  moderate 
draft  can  sail.  The  best- known  are 
the  Corte  Madera,  Petaluma,  Suisun 
and  Napa  creeks,  Napa  creek  fur- 
nishes a  long  and  beautiful  sail.  On 
either  side  are  ranches,  orchards  and 
meadows.  The  head  of  navigation  is 
Napa  City,  a  pretty  little  country  town 
in  the  midst  of  a  wine-g rowing  region* 
On  the  return  trip  down  the  creek,  on 
an  ebbing  tide,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
you  will  run  aground  once  or  twice; 
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but,  when  the  tide  floods,  you  will  get 
afloat  again.  If  a  gasoline  lauoch  hap- 
pens to  be  within  hail  yachts  can  usu- 
ally count  on  receiving  a  tow.  The 
Suisun  creek  opens  fromSuisun  bay ^  at 
the  northern  end  of  San  Francisco  bay» 
and  from  it  branch  off  many  sloughs, 
along  which  quiet  sailing  on  smooth 
water  can  be  enjoyed  throughout  the 
summer.  In  winter  the  Suisun  marshes 
afford  line  duck  shooting,  several  gun 
clubs  having  quarters  on  them. 


Another  picturesque  waterway  is 
Georgiana  slough,  which  winds  for 
many  miles  through  orchards  and  veg- 
etable gardens,  tilted  by  the  almond* 
eyed  Chinaman  or  the  swarthy-com* 
plexioned  natives  of  southern  Europe. 
Many  Portuguese  and  Italians  are  also 
engaged  hereabouts  in  catching  fish 
for  the  city  markets.  The  Georgiana 
slough  leads  into  the  Mokelumne  river, 
and  this  eventually  into  the  San  Joa- 
quin   river,   down    which    a    sail    of 
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A  cruise  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
from  Suisun  bay  brings  you  to  the 
Sacramento  river,  up  which  you  can 
sail  as  far  as  Courtland,  a  quaint  little 
riverside  town  with  a  considerable 
Chinese  quarter.  If  you  can  nego- 
tiate a  difficult  part  of  the  river  above 
Court  land,  called  the  Devil's  reach, 
you  may  sail  right  up  to  the  city  of 
Sacramento. 


twenty-five  miles  brings  you  again  to 
Suisun  bay.  The  clubs  round  San 
Francisco  set  apart  a  week  in  the  sea- 
son for  an  ''  up-river  cruise/*  the  best 
months  for  it  being  September.  Octo- 
ber and  November,  for  then  the  nights 
are  cool  and  the  mosciuitoes  are  not  so 
troublesome  as  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  yean 

The  large  area  of  the  bay  to  the 
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JACK  McCLOUD,  Jim  Hilton  and 
Lem  Scobey  were  enjoying  the 
hospitality  of  their  friend  and 
neighbor,  Joe  Wells,  sole  owner  of 
the  H-A-T  outfit.  They  had  just  par- 
taken of  a  sumptuous  repast,  prepared 
by  their  bachelor  host,  and  were 
lounging  about  the  porch  puffing  com- 
fort and  solace  from  their  after-dinner 
pipes. 

The  ranch  house  was  snugly  en- 
sconced among  cottonwoods,  and 
through  the  ever-restless  leaves  the 
eye  caught  occasional  glimpses  of  the 
yellow  river  rippling  lazily  over  the 
sandbars.  Prom  the  trail-eaten  bot- 
toms the  brakes  surged  against  the 
divide  in  green  billows,  crested  with 
sunshine.  The  cattlemen,  content  and 
fall  of  the  calm  meditation  that  fol; 
lows  a  hearty  dinner,  elevated  their 
feet  and  gazed  languidly  at  the  antics 
of  a  young  hound  worrying  the  house 
cat.  Hilton  was  first  to  break  the  si- 
lence. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  fellers  think  of 
thet  Miss  Folsom  down  at  Laimer's?" 

He  spoke  as  though  he  had  weighed 
the  question  carefully  and  expected  a 
delibierate  and  earnest  answer.  He 
was  disappointed. 

"I  think  she's  a  lalaluler,"  vouch- 
safed Scobey. 

He  blew  heavenward  a  neat  ring  of 
smoke,  inserting  in  it,  as  it  twisted 
upward,  a  stubby  red  finger.    There 


Ilhidratiom  by  Af/rrd  fiii/pift 

was  something  childish  about  Scobey 
at  times. 

'*  Never  seed  her  only  onct,"  he  ad- 
ded, innocently. 

Hilton  looked  at  him  with  an  ex- 
pression of  pity  and  then  turned  to 
McCloud. 

"There  hain't  no  use  tryin'  to  git 
any  sense  out'n  thet.     Met  her  yit?" 

"I  seed  her  at  a  distunce,"  softly 
crooned  Scobey. 

To  him  was  given  no  attention! 

"Yes,  slightly  —  slight  'quaintance, 
you  know.  Rode  past  my  house  with 
her  brother-in-law;  stopped  fer  a  drink 
an'  we  got  'quainted." 

He  smiled  as  he  spoke,  his  teeth 
gleaming  through  the  red  of  his  lips. 
McCloud  was  conceded  to  be  the 
handsomest  man  on  the  range.  Trim- 
waisted  and  deep-chested,  and  with  a 
clear-cut,  sun-browned  face,  it  had 
been  well  said  that  no  woman  could 
look  at  him  and  not  love  him.  He 
rarely  went  out  of  his  way  to  win  a 
lady's  heart.  It  was  not  necessary 
with  Jack  McCloud. 

**  I  don't  s'pose  you've  bin  ovur  to 
Maimer's?"  observed  Wells. 

"Yes;  I  have,"  acknowledged  Mc- 
Cloud.    "  I  have  bin  ovur  there " 

he  paused;  "b'cause " 

A  general  laugh  interrupted  him. 
He  looked  at  the  three  sternly  for  a 
moment,  and  then  his  features  relaxed. 

"She  gave  me  this,"  he  continued, 
as  if  apologizing  for  his  conduct. 

He  displayed  a  pink  ribbon  on  his 
hat.  Wells  and  Hilton  seemed  awed 
and  Scobey  thought  of  his  definition 
of  Miss  Folsom  with  a  feeling  of  ex- 
treme disgust. 
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**  I  guess  our  hash  is  cooked,"  re- 
marked Wells,  shortly. 

He  was  not  a  man  to  talk  a  great 
deal,  preferring  to  listen  to  others. 
He  was  a  slender,  dark-haired  West- 
erner, with  soft  brown  eyes  and  a 
mellow  voice.  Yet  it  would  not  be  a 
matter  of  good  judgment  to  gauge 
Wells  by  his  eyes  or  his  voice,  for  at 
times  those  soft,  brown  eyes  have  been 
known  to  contract  to  specks  of  flame 
and  that  mellow  voice  to  become  a 
snarl.  It  could  not  be  said  that  women 
were  his  specialty. 

The  ranches  of  Hilton  and  Scobey 
joined.  They  were  the  closest  of 
friends,  working  together  and  loafing 
together.  Yet  they  often  disagreed, 
and  the  casual  observer,  to  hear  iheir 
uncomplimentary  and  exceedingly  per- 
sonal remarks,  would  be  in  momentary 
expectation  of  a  mortal  combat.  Their 
favorite  theme  for  discussion  was  re- 
garding their  ability  as  men  to  win 
the  hearts  of  women.  Each  one  firmly 
believed  that  he  was  the  better  man 
in  this  respect.  They  never  had,  as 
yet,  come  to  any  satisfactory  agree- 
ment on  this  point,  as,  up  to  the 
present  discussion,  honors  were  about 
even. 

Hilton  had  escorted  a  certain  ranch 
girl  to  a  dance  and  Scobey  had  man- 
aged to  take  her  home,  and  there  the 
matter  stood.  Scobey  felt  slightly  tri- 
umphant, but  he  remembered  an  inci- 
dent which  made  him  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  range.  It  had  occurred 
but  a  short  time  before  the  dance,  and 
so,  even  with  the  triumphant  carrying 
away  of  Hilton's  girl,  he  did  not  feel 
winner.  Hilton  was  extremely  sore, 
so  far  as  his  pride  was  concerned,  but 
he  would  prefer  a  lingering  death  by 
torture  rather  than  admit  it. 

"  Yes;  s*pose  she  give  you  thet 
ribbin,"  said  Hilton,  musing  over  Mc- 
Cloud's  last  remark.  "  But  I'm  like 
thet  lazy  logie  there.  I  only  seed  her 
at  a  distunce." 

'•  Lazy  logie?     Git  off  th'  earth!" 

''They  say  she's  goin'  to  stay  here 
all  summer,"  went  on  Hilton;  "an'  as 
untook  gals  air  kinder  scarce  around 
here  I  ^uess  I'll  have  to  git  'quainted 
an 

He  looked  at  McCloud,  who  seemed 
to  be  giving  his  entire  attention  to  the 


sticking   of    his    jack-knife    into  thcv 
porch . 

Scobey  broke  in;  "I'll  tell  you  fel- 
lers; layin'  all  jokin'  aside,  why  don't 
you  do  something  to  back  up  your 
talk?" 

"What's  thet?"  asked  McCloud, 
sharply. 

"Don't  mind  him.  Jack;  he's  refer- 
rin'  to  me.     What  do  you  mean?" 

Hilton  tipped  a  terrific  wink  at 
Wells. 

"  I  mean  jes'  this,"  replied  Scobey, 
soberly.  "  You  fellers  have  bin  tellin' 
'bout  what  you're  goin'  to  do  an'  you 
don't  do  anything.  Fer  my  part  I'm 
willin'  to  show  you  a  thing  or  two  jes' 
fer  the  fun  of  it,  you  know.  No  harm 
meant.  I  say  I  kin  win  thet  gal  down 
at  Maimer's  before  any  of  you  fellers 
kin,  an'  I  got  th'  spondoolicks  as  sez 
so.  Does  your  intellect  soak  up  my 
meanin'? ' 

"  I  think  she  do,"  admitted  Hilton, 
"  But  I  don't  like  to  take  your  money, 
Lem." 

The  young  cattleman  reached  inside 
his  shirt  and  drew  forth  a  buckskin 
bag.  From  the  bag  he  removed  a 
crumpled  wad  of  bills. 

"Don't  fret;  you  hain't  got  it  yit; 
Jack'll  hold  th'  stakes,"  he  said. 

'  "  How  much  you  wanter  bet,"  in- 
quired Hilton,  gently. 

"Oh,  'bout  a  hundred." 

"  Whew!  but  you're  stiff.  Make  it 
ten  and  save  your  change." 

"Anything  suits  mei  Jim,"  assented 
Scobey,  pleasantly,  handing  a  bill  to 
McCloud. 

"But,  say,  Lem,"  broke  out  Hilton, 
suddenly,  "  we  hain't  to  let  th'  gal  or 
any  one  outside  know  'bout  this  bet?" 

Scobey  gazed  at  him  in  mute  aston- 
ishment. 

"Of  all  th'  fools!"  he  exclaimed, 
presently.  "  Smoke  up,  Jim,  an'  don't 
git  excited." 

"  What  am  I  to  do  with  this  money 
if  th'  gal  flops  you  both,"  queried  Mc- 
Cloud, with  a  strange  smile. 

"  Buy  her  a  pretty  with  it,"  replied 
Scobe^',  hastily. 

"  Good  scheme,"  replied  Hilton,  with 
evident  admiration  of  Scobey's  re- 
sourcefulness. "  But  I  nevur  had  a 
woman  giv'  me  th'  go-by  yit.     1 " 

"  Lady-killer!    Lady-killer,"  mocked 
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and  a  bunch  of  wild  plum  blossoms  at 
her  belt,  was  a  coquette.  There  were 
roses  in  her  cheeks  that  no  florist 
ever  keeps,  and  her  eyes  were  eyes 
that  ever  seemed  to  laugh.  She  was 
as  sweet  and  fresh  as  a  morning  glory, 
yet  it  is  barely  possible  she  was  a  co- 
quette. 

About  a  week  after  his  visit  to  Joe 
Wells  Scobey  called  on  Lainier,  to  talk 
business,  he  said.  Incidentally  he  was 
introduced  to  Kate  Folsom.  She 
placed  a  little,  warm  hand  in  his  big 
palm,  and  then  —  well,  there  was  at 
least  one  knight  to  do  her  bidding. 

After  that  meeting  Scobey  was  a 
changed  man.  It  had  been  his  prac- 
tice to  make  frequent  trips  to  town 
for  the  purpose  of  committing  many 
strange  acts  and  imbibing  a  vast 
amount  of  bad  whisky.  From  this 
practice  he  refrained.  There  was  a 
great  change  in  Scobey's  personal  ap- 
pearance, too,  and  one  day  Mrs.  Laimer 
remarked: 

"  You  look  thet  slick,  Lem,  if  I  didn't 
have  a  man  I'd  take  you.'* 

At  this  sally  Scobey  laughed  long 
and  loud. 

Thus  did  the  dainty  girl  in  a  white 
gown  and  some  blossoms  at  her  belt 
change  Scobey  for  the  good.  Withal, 
he  did  not  quite  comprehend  it.  He 
felt  different  than  he  did  when  he 
made  the  wager.  At  times  he  almost 
wished  he  had  never  made  it  at  all. 
The  girl  laughed  so  sweetly  and 
treated  him  so  kindly.  She  smiled  on 
him,  and  even  called  him  Lem  at  times. 
He  was  beginning  to  dream. 

But  of  Hilton.  He  had  noted,  with 
a  great  many  growls,  the  frequent 
excursions  of  vScobey  to  the  Laimer 
ranch.  One  evening  he  saddled  his 
horse  and  rode  slowly  toward  the 
river.  He  had  not  noticed  Scobey 
ride  by  during  the  day,  and  was  in 
hopes  he  would  be  the  only  visitor  at 
the  Laimer  ranch. 

That  evening  Hilton  left  Laimer's 
feeling  strangely  elated,  for  had  she 
not  given  him  a  rose  from  the  fragrant 
cluster  she  wore  at  her  breast?  And 
had  she  not  smiled  in  a  most  ravishing 
fashion  as  she  pinned  the  flower  on 
his  coat  lapel  with  deft,  slim  fingers? 
He  remembered  he  felt  a  desire  to 
kiss   those  fingers.      And  the  rose  — 


was  not  the  rose  the  emblem  of  love? 
He  hummed  something  about  the 
"red,  red  rose,"  for  he  was  very 
happy.  He  slapped  his  horse's  neck 
with  his  sombrero  and  dashed  joyously 
across  the  divide. 

*'  I'll  ask  her  to  go  to  th'  dance  Fri- 
day night,"  he  confided  to  his  horse  as 
he  removed  the  high-horned  saddle 
and  shook  out  the  steaming  blanket. 
"  She'll  like  to  take  in  thet  dance." 

Some  one  called  to  him  from  the 
road.  It  was  Jack  McCloud,  neatly 
attired  and  joyful. 

"  How  air  you?" 

*'So,  so,"  replied  Hilton,  walking 
out  to  the  fence. 

*'  Where  you  goin*?" 

"Up  th'  rivur,"  replied  McCloud, 
patting  his  prancing  horse. 

"  vSo?     Wish  you  luck." 

"  Well,  I  must  be  goin'.  Good-by, 
Jim." 

Hilton  watched  him  until  he  disap- 
peared in  one  of  the  swales  of  the 
divide.  Then  he  walked  over  to  a 
wagon  and  sat  down  on  the  tongue. 

"  Me  and  Lem  stand  about  as  much 
show  with  thet  feller  as  a  pair  of  sand- 
hill cranes,"  he  muttered,  with  his 
head  in  his  hands,  "but  I'll  ask  her 
jes'  th'  same.     Yes;  I'll  ask  her." 

The  next  day  Scobey  "happened 
in  "  at  the  Laimer  ranch  and  took  din- 
ner. After  dinner  he  looked  at  his 
feet  for  a  long  time  and  then  inquired 
of  the  object  of  his  heart's  adoration  if 
she  would  "  'cept  his  comp'ny  fer  th' 
dance." 

The  girl  laughed  lightly  and  in- 
formed the  rancher  if  he  cared  to 
come  round  Friday  night  she  might 
go.  With  the  blindness  of  a  man  in 
love,  Scobey  accepted  her  remarks  as 
a  solemn  promise.  In  a  state  of  mind 
closely  akin  to  a  trance,  he  mounted 
his  broncho  and  galloped  away. 

Two  hours  later  Hilton  rode  up  to 
the  gate  and  greeted  Laimer,  who  was 
engaged  in  sharpening  an  ax. 

"Git  down  an'  come  in,"  invited 
Laimer,  straightening  his  back,  "  I 
want  you  to  meet  my  wife's  sister." 

Presently  Hilton  was  shaking  hands 
with  her  —  she  of  the  bloomy  cheeks 
and  dancing  eyes. 

"  I  jes'  thought,"  he  said,  a  few 
moments  later,  when  they  were  alone. 
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**  thet  maybe  you'd  like  to  take  in  thet 
dance,  an'  I " 

He  wondered  why  his  lips  were  so 
dry  and  his  throat  ached  so,  but  he 
stumbled  on  bravely: 

'*Seein'  as  how  you  jes'  come,  I 
thought  I'd  ask  if  you'd  go  with  me  — 
s'posin'  you  hain't  much  'quainted 
yit." 

*'  Yes,  I  am;  I  know  Mr.  McCloud," 
responded  the  girl,  with  apparent  in- 
nocence. 

Hilton  looked  at  her  a  moment  and 
twirled  his  hat  nervously.  After  that 
he  seemed  to  have  lost  track  of  the  ob- 
ject of  his  visit. 

"But,  Mr.  Hilton,"  ventured  the 
girl,  kindly,  "if  you  want  to  come 
over  Friday  night  I  might  go." 

Hilton  stepped  toward  her,  for  the 
girl's  coquetry  affected  him  strangely. 

''You'll  go?"  he  asked,  huskily. 
Then  he  pulled  himself  together  and 
added,  manfully:  "I  guess  I'll  go. 
Good  evenin'." 

As  he  rode  away  he  looked  back, 
and  she  blew  him  a  kiss  from  the 
door. 

Six  o'clock  Friday  night  two  horse- 
men met  where  the  town  road  wound 
down  through  the  brakes  and  through 
the  cotlonwoods  until  it  struck  the 
river  road  leading  from  Laimer'sto  the 
H-A-T  ranch.  Scobey  had  ridden 
across  country  and  Hilton  had  taken 
the  road.  As  Scobey's  horse  stepped 
into  the  trail  he  was  hailed  by  Hilton. 

"Hello,  Lem!" 

"  Hello,  Jim!     Where  you  goin?" 

"No,  place.     Where  you  goin'?" 

"Same  place." 

The  sun  was  blazing  red  over 
the  distant  mountain  peaks,  but  it 
was     twilight    in     the     cotton  woods. 


Presently  a  laugh  floated  up  from 
the  direction  of  the  river  road. 
Both  men  started  at  the  sound 
of  the  laugh,  for  it  was  a  sound 
strangely  woven  in  with  the  dreams 
they  had  dreamed  of  late.  Now  the 
riders  were  even  with  them,  leisurely 
walking  their  horses  through  the 
shadows  of  the  cottonwoods.  Hilton 
and  Scobey,  behind  a  screen  of  under- 
growth and  trees,  looked  at  one  an- 
other and  listened  guiltily. 

"  I  told  them  all  I  might  go.  I  sup- 
pose they're  down  to  the  bouse  by 
this." 

Her  escort  laughed,  and  the  twain, 
soothing  their  restless  horses  behind 
the  trees,  felt  sick  at  heart. 

"  Poor  boys,"  she  went  on;  "  I  could 
not  love  them  all,  especiallj'^  when  I 
met  you  the  very  first  day  here.  Could 
I,  boy?" 

She  was  riding  close  to  him  and  her 
hand  was  on  his  arm. 

"  No,  but  you  kin  invite  them  to  our 
weddin'  mighty  sudden,  honey,  can't 
you.  I  nevur  let  on  I  knowed  you  be- 
fore, an'  they'll  nevur  know,  fer " 

It  was  the  voice  of  Wells,  replete 
with  tenderness.  Its  mellow  cadences 
died  away  in  the  distance  and  the  un- 
fortunate suitors  heard  no  more. 

Hilton  extended  his  hand,  the  same 
being  warmly  grasped  by  Scobey. 

"  We're  a  pair  of  fools,"  he  observed, 
sadly. 

"Well,  what  if  we  are?  McCloud 
must  have  got  throwed,  too.  We're 
all  in  the  same  string  and  Joe's  got 
th'  prize.  We'll  do  th'  right  thing  by 
him.     We're  beat." 

"  Yes;  we're  beat." 

Then  they  wheeled  their  horses  and 
galloped  furiously  toward  town. 


Golden  Gate  ParK  in  Mid^nter. 

By  Grace  Hibbard. 

The  dewdrops  hang  on  the  bending  grass, 

The  dragon-fly  cuts  a  sunbeam  through. 
The  moaning  cypress  trees  lift  somber  arms 

Up  to  skies  of  cloudless  blue. 
A  hummingbird  sips  from  a  golden  cup, 

In  the  hedges  a  hidden  bird  sings. 
And  a  butterfly  among  the  flowers 

Tells  me  that  my  soul  has  wings. 


From  a  Globe  Trotter*s  Journal, 


SAN    FRANCISCO,  December   /////— Arrived    here  tliis  morning.      Sun^ 
shitie  all  the  way  from  Hoooliilu  until  we  ran  into  a  fog  bank  just  a  day 
from  port,  but  it  lifted  this  morning,  and  the  Gate  was  golden  with  the 
warm  sunrise  when  we  passed  through.     Put  up  at  the  Palace,  where  I  found 

a  lot  of  letters  for  me,  and  several  from  Marion. 
She  still  scoffs  at  my  determination  to  be  in 
New  York  before  the  first. 

'^  Our  acquaintance  was  so  short/'  she  writes 
in  one,  '*  that  I  sometimes  question  if  it  ever 
happened.  Only  those  five  days  in  London, 
wedged  in  between  your  arrival  there  and  my 
departure.  Five  days!  But  before  I  could  sail 
back  toward  the  west  or  you  started  out  for  the 
east,  enough  had  happened  to  change  the 
course  of  two  lives.  1  reproach  myself  for  hav- 
ing spoiled  your  trip,  for  you  would  never 
otherwise  have  so  abridged  your  journey.  Six 
months  is  a  sorry  apology  for  two  years.  Don*t 
Suppose  you  find  out  I  am  not  worthy.     And  I 
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try  to  do  it!     It  frightens  me! 
would  wait  years  for  you!  ' 

Then,  again: 

'I've  told  no  one  but  my  father  and  godmother.  Fm  almost  ashamed  to 
tell  you  why,  but  Tm  afraid.  Suppose  my  Lochinvar  were  dilatory!  Or  had 
changed  his  mind!     But  I'm  all  ready!" 

The  darling! 

Six  pjn.,  same  </a>'— Have  just  sent  her 
a  wire: 

I'm  comhig.  The  New  Year  is  ours,  every  minute 
of  it.     Lochinvar  uot  dilatory. 

Off  to  dinner  at  the  Bohemian  Club  with 
some  officers  of  the  Twenty-eighth.  We  are 
to  do  the  theaters  and  Chinatown  later, 

December  iSih  =  Bought  Marion  an  em- 
broidered kimona  in  one  of  the  curious  little 
Chinese  shops  Have  two  others  in  my  trunk 
that  I  got  in  Japan,  but  this  looked  just  like 
her.  Crepe,  a  beautiful  blue;  that's  her  eyes. 
Pink  lining:  that's  her  cheeks.     Golden  chrysanthemums;  that's  her  hair,  God 

bless  her!  Had  a  dinner  to  satisfy  Catullus  last 
night.  They  say  San  Francisco  ranks  with  New 
Orleans  as  the  two  finest  markets  of  the  world. 
Went  out  for  a  drive  this  morning  with  Collins 
of  the  Tenth  Artillery,  through  the  Golden  Gate 
park.  It  deserves  its  reputation.  Stopped  in 
the  quaint  Japanese  garden,  a  relic  of  the  Mid- 
winter Fair  held  here  several  years  ago.  We 
had  tea  served  by  Japanese  girls  in  their  native 
dress,  and  I  was  wafted  right  back  to  Japan. 
Then  a  spin  along  miles  of  firm  beach  and  over 
the  hills  to  the  Presidio.  Took  lunch  with  some 
pretty  girls,  and  they  begged  me  to  stay  to  a 
New  Year's  eve  ball.  T  didn't  tell  them  why  I 
couldn^t!  A  crowd  of  us  are  going  up  Mt.  Tamalpais  after  dinner,  by  moon- 
light.    Can't  believe  this  is  winter.     Flowers  are  growing  in  all  the  gardens  in 
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defiance   of    the   calendar.      Hyacinths,  violets,    roses   and   chrysanthemums. 

Anachronistic  but  true. 

December  /cM^Back  from  Tamalpais.     The  trip  was  beautiful,  and  we 

could  see  the  lights  of  the  cities  and  towns  around  the  bay  from  onr  open  car- 
One  girl  looked  so  much  like  Marion  in  the 
moonlight  that  she  made  me  long  the  more  for 
her  —  for  Marion,  I  mean  — and  quite  clouded 
the  evening  for  uie.  Took  breakfast  with 
friends  of  Collins  in  Sausalito,  a  summer  and 
winter  resort  that  knows  no  season,  Leave 
here  in  an  hour* 

December  i'oM  —  San  Jose,  Just  back  from 
Mt,  Hamilton,  where  is  the  famous  Lick  Ob- 
servatory. Fortunately,  it  was  a  clear  night, 
and,  by  the  aid  of  the  big  telescope,  I  brought 
the  stars  down 
to  me.     At  each 

LICK    OBSEUVATORV  ^f  ^^^   StatioUS    I 

passed,  girls  in  thin  dresses  and  large  hats  made 

me  doubt  the  season  and  carried  my  thoughts  to 

Marion  nestling  in  her  furs.     Have  just  wired 

to  her. 

Deeember  22d  —  On  the  train,  just    out   of 

Monterey*     Del  Monte  would  be  an  ideal  place 

for  a   honeymoon.     Got  some  good  views.     It 

was  an  inspi* 
ration,  illustrat- 
ing this  diary 
with    my    own 

snapshots,  and  will  interest  Marion  some  day. 
Rlysian  weather  still.  The  seventeen-mile 
drive  with  Marion  would  have  seemed  as  one. 
They  enjoyed  a  blizzard  yesterday  in  New 
York,  and  in  Monterey  it  was  almost  too  hot 
to  play  tennis  comfortably.  Am  going  to  take 
Marion  to  Monterey  some  day, 

December  24ik,  2  />.??r.— Los  Angeles.     Just 
in   from  Santa 
s^.. r.  .AR..KA  MISSION  Baibara,  where 

I  stayed  over  a  day.  Saw  the  Mission,  and  some 
of  the  rose-covered  homes.  Yesterday  morning 
I  had  a  dip  in  the  ocean.  The  god  of  the  cal- 
endar is  kind  to 

California, 

Drove    out    to 

Montecito» 

where  I  dined 

with  a  cousin  of 

Marion's  that  I 

had  never  met 

Hefnr**  MAMMOTH    WIIAkr;    SANTA   MONICA 

December  25ih  —  Fell  in  with  a  gay  crowd 
going  up  Mt-  Lowe.  I  had  met  one  of  the  men 
in  Shanghai  and  he  introduced  me  to  the  rest. 
They  have  taken  possession  and  are  trying  to 
make  me  stay  over.  Wonder  if  theyll  succeed? 
The  railway  is  a  wonderful  example  of  engineering  skill.  Part  of  the  ascent  is 
by  cables^ a  sixty-per-cent  grade  — and  some  of  the  women  grew  white  as  we 
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were  slowly  pulled  tip  the  apparent  perpendicular.  Came  down  this  morning, 
and  they  carried  me  all  over  the  country  today.  Pasadena,  the  Ostrich  Farm, 
San  Gabriel  Mission  and  Santa  Monica.  Taken  shots  of  all  those  places.  lyOS 
Angeles  is  ideal.  I  wonder  how  Marion  would 
like  it.  Out  there  at  Westlake,  for  instance. 
Will  show  her  the  pictures.  Leave  here  to- 
night. Would  regret  going  if  I  had  not  made 
up  my  mind  to  come  back.  Shall  bring  Marion 
here  for  our  honeymoon,  and  if  she  likes  it  as 
well  as  I  do,  here  will  we  pitch  our  tent. 

December  26thy  9  a,m. —  On  the  Sunset  Lim- 
ited, just  out  of  Los  Angeles.  This  is  an 
edition  de  luxe  of  the  modern  train.  This  de- 
cides me  to  take  Marion  to  California. 

December  28ih  —  So  many  entertaining  peo- 
ple on  board   that  I*ve   had   no   time  for  the 

journal.     What 

wonderful  kaleidoscopic  views  from  this  car 
window!  Orange  groves  and  mountains,  then 
arid  desert,  with  the  mountains  fading  to  distant 
hills;  cactus,  picturesque  but  lonely;  the  Indian 
huts,  and  the  dark  heads  huddled  by  the  doors 
as  our  swift  train  flew  by;  then  the  faces  grow- 
ing darker,  as  we  pass  into  the  fields  of  sugar 
cane,  the  rice 
swamps  and  the 
cotton  fields. 
And  tomorrow  I 
take  breakfast 
in  New  Orleans, 
the  most  fascinating  coquette  of  our  fair  group 
of  cities  —  stormy,  cold,  gay,  tender  by  turns, 
but  always  piquante  and  always  charming.  I 
know  my  New  Orleans  already  by  guide  book 
and  reputation. 

December  2gth  —  New  Orleans.  I  wired  to 
Marion:     "Almost  there!'*   Then  had  oysters  in 

the  old  French 

Market  with  Maynard,  whom  I  met  on  the  train. 
He  introduced  me  at  his  club,  where  Fm  now 
writing.  We  went  together  on  the  tourist's 
round.  Took  in  the  curious  cemetery  and 
Campo  Santo  of 
Saint  Roch,  with 
its  queer  beaded 
chaplets  hang- 
ing over  the 
vaults,  remini- 
scent of  older 
countries;  paid 
an  appreciative 
toll  in  the  old  Absinthe  House,  a  place  teeming 
with  famous  memories.  Jackson  square  next, 
with  its  circlet  of  historic  buildings,  the  Ca- 
thedral Cabildo  and  galleried  residences  that 
once  were  stately,  the  memory  alone  of  Madame 
Pontalbo  and  the  lavish  Almonaster  relieving  the  bourgeois  atmosphere  of  a 
mixed,  poverty-stricken  tenement.     Visited  the  house  where  Morphy  dreamed 
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the  moves  that  made  him  famous,  and  where  he 

hastened  his  last  one  —  a  move  that  the  quarter 

believes  yet  holds  a  restless  knight  in  pawn. 

The  doors  of  the 
room  where  he 
committed  sui- 
cide are  kept 
locked,  and 
never  opened 
without  a  shud- 
der. From  there 
to  the  antique 
stores  on  Royal 

street,  where  I  bought  some  curious  jewelry  for 
Marion;  a  run  out  to  the  new  part  of  the  city, 
fast  outgrowing  and  overshadowing  the  old. 
Back  to  the  club  to  throw  these  things  in  my 

grip,  and  am  waiting  for  Maynard.     In  a  few  minutes  dinner,  and  then  New 

York  —  which  means  Marion! 


FRENCH   MARKET,  NEW  OSLBANS 
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In  tKe  FootKills. 

Sy  Clarence  Urmy. 

If  ever  Nature  sues  for  speech  and  song. 
Here  does  she  plead  most  lovingly  and  long; 
A  pleading  clothed  in  color,  form  and  scent. 
Whose  very  dumbness  makes  it  eloquent! 
Here,  where  the  sun  and  purple  haze  combine 
To  crown  the  day  with  aureole  divine; 
Here,  where  the  herd  paths  meet,  embrace,  divide, 
Then  wander  off  to  haunts  where  fairies  hide; 
Fair  valley  vistas,  orchards  green  and  red. 
With  miles  of  poplars,  golden-garmented. 
And  long,  low  lines  of  hills  that  fade  and  die 
In  tender  depths  of  opalescent  sky. 
A  pearl-white  cloud,  a  stranger  from  the  sea. 
Moors  for  a  moment  to  a  redwood  tree. 
Then  slowly,  slowly,  like  a  dreamland  boat 
Through  sapphire  seas  drifts  on  to  ports  remote. 
Here  gleams  a  crystal  lake  where  lilies  lean 
To  view  their  beauty  in  its  depths  serene; 
And  O!  such  stillness,  blessed,  deep,  profound. 
God's  quiet,  fashioned  without  mete  or  bound. 
Serenity  that  wakes  within  the  breast  a  thought 
With  Nature's  peace  and  consolation  fraught: 
Within  this  mirror  see  thy  counterpart, 
O  speechless  soul,  and  thou,  O  songless  heart ! 


A  Young  Sculptor  and  His  **  Victory/* 

By  Charles  S.  ^iKen 

THE  first  permanent  raonuraeut  to  commemorate  Admiral  Dewey's  victory 
of  Manila  bay,  and  incidentally  to  pay  deserved  tribute  to  the  sailors  of 
the  American  navy,  is  being  erected  on  Union  square  in  the  heart  of  San 
Francisco.  It  is  peculiarly  fitting  that  in  this  city  that  '* faces  the  Orient*'  should 
rise  the  first  monument  of  this  character,  for  not  only  is  San  Francisco  harbor 
the  rendezvous  of  the  P*icific  fleet  but  Dewey's  flagship,  the  Olympia,  as 
well  as  the  famed  Oregon  were  products  of  the  skill  of  California  artisans. 
The  contract  for  the  monument  was  awarded  last  year  to  Robert  I.  Aitken, 
sculptor,  and  to  Newton  J,  Tharp,  architect.  The  design  submitted  consists  of 
a  granite  shaft  eighty-three  feet  in  height,  at  the  base  of  which  are  four  emblem* 
atic  bronze  figures*  eight  feet  in  height.     Surmounting  the  shaft  will  be  a 

bronze  figure  of  "Vic- 
tory," bearing  in  one  hand 
the  trident,  in  the  other  a 
laurel  wreath. 

This  colossal  figure  of 
'*  Victory/'  as  modeled  in 
clay  by  the  talented  design- 
er, is  shown  in  the  front- 
ispiece engraving  of  this 
number  of  Sunset,  Upon 
this  page  is  given  a  glimpse 
of  the  young  sculptor  at 
work  in  his  studio,  and  an 
excellent  idea  of  the  size 
of  the  figure  is  here  ob- 
tained by  contrast.  Mr. 
Ailken  expects  to  finish  the 
remaining  four  figures  with- 
in the  next  few  months. 
Work  on  placing  the  shaft 
is  going  on  rapidly,  the 
ground  having  been  broken 
in  May,  1901,  by  the  late 
President  McKinley  during 
his  visit  to  the  coast.  The 
shaft,  designed  by  Mr. 
Tbarp,  is  of  plain  granite, 
with  a  capital  somewhat 
after  the  Corinthian  order, 
but  original  in  treatment, 
and  promises  to  be  extreme- 
ly eflfective  and  artistic. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  monument  is  $45,000.  this  amount  having  been  raised 
by  popular  subscription.  The  site  chosen  is  in  the  center  of  the  city's  principal 
down- town  park.  Palms  and  olives  and  other  trees  of  semi-tropic  nature  are  all 
about,  and  the  year  through  the  flowers  here  make  patches  of  brilliant  coloring. 
This  figure  of  *' Victory '*  has  already  brought  the  sculptor  much  praise. 
He  is  an  enthusiastic  artist,  young,  emotional  and  nntirinj^  in  his  devotion  to 
his  calling.  His  exhibited  work  has  won  him  the  commendatic  n  of  critics  for 
its  originality  and  skillful  execution.  His  early  training  was  at  the  Hopkins 
Institute  of  Art  —  the  school  at  present  housed  in  the  Mark  Hopkins  mansion 
on  Nob  Hill»  and  made  by  endowment  and  gift  one  of  the  affiliated  colleges  of 
the  University  of  California. 
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TKe  CKallenge  of  tKe  Blossoms. 

By  Ed'win  Sidney  Williams. 


AS  Jupiter  tossed  among  the  god- 
desses an  apple  with  the  in- 
scription, "  Let  the  most  beau- 
tiful have  me,"  in  behalf  of  the 
blossoms  of  this  great  fruit  region  I 
boldly  claim  that,  for  the  time  of  their 
perfection,  they  constitute  the  surpass- 
ing beauty  of  the  earth  on  which 
Creator  and  angels  look  with  benevo- 
lent delight.  The  time  is  coming 
when  the  world  tourists,  talking  of 
Yosemite  and  the  sequoias,  Shasta  and 
the  Golden  Gate,  will  tell  open-eyed 
comrades  to  time  their  journeys  to  see 
the  prune  blossoms  of  California's 
Santa  Clara  county. 

Remember,  I  limit  my  claim  for  this 
surpassing  beauty  for  this  region  to 
the  "blossom  week  of  March."  This 
boasting  is  for  the  blossoms.  Coming 
generations  of  travelers  will  rate 
highly  this  hitherto  unappreciated 
and  but  partially  heralded  scene.  I 
urge  you,  "See  the  blossoms!"  Shut 
your  eyes  to  them  if  you  can!  The 
hurrying  world  has  missed  them 
mostly.  But  once  among  them  it  will 
be  hard  to  close  your  eyes. 

When  is  all  this  glory  of  whiteness 
to  rise  upon  us?  Usually  in  the  third 
week  of  March.  Rain  and  cold,  fog 
and  frost,  cloud  and  sunshine,  the 
mists  which  float  over  from  the  sea 
and  the  rills  which  meander  down 
from  the  mountains,  make  some  vari- 
ance in  time.    But  the  blossoms  always 


come.  And  mingled  in  the  glorious 
checker-board  of  colors  are  the  peach 
and  the  pear,  the  apricot  and  the 
cherry,  whose  blossoms  cry  out,  in 
beautiful  appeal,  that  the  sweetness 
of  the  prunes,  as  well  as  their  abun- 
dance, must  not  rob  them  of  their 
share  in  praising  their  great  Creator. 

If  the  resident  of  our  cities  can 
spend  but  one  week  in  this  county, 
and  can  choose  his  own  time  for  it, 
blossom  week  is  incomparably  the 
week  for  him.  He  will  hunger  to 
come  and  taste  the  fruit  whose  prom- 
ise is  so  bewilderingly  beautiful. 

The  ride  to  Lick  Observatory  will 
have  a  background  of  fragrance  and 
a  foreground  of  charm  as  white  as  a 
polar  sea.  Could  the  tourist  turn  the 
great  telescope  on  the  blossom  fields 
he  would  discover  processions  of  rapt 
pilgrims  as  nearly  smothered  in  flow- 
ers as  dark-robed  monks  in  the  snows 
of  Mt.  Blanc.  Stanford's  blooming 
youth  decorate  themselves  and  their 
guests  with  generous  prunings  from 
luxurious  orchards.  Congress,  Azule, 
Alma,  Almaden,  Gilroy  and  Alum  Hot 
Springs  invite  excursions.  The  new 
"  Twenty-seven-mile  drive,"  command- 
ing valley,  bay,  sea.  Big  Basin,  Santa 
Cruz,  Monterey  and  the  Giant  Red- 
woods, says,  "Sele  the  blossoms  from 
my  point  of  view."  But  the  entranc- 
ing and  the  engrossing  charms  are 
blossoms!  blossoms!!  blossoms!!! 


In  Sunset  Land. 

Let  me  arise,  and  away 
To  the  land  that  guards  the  dying  day, 
Whose  burning  tear,  the  evening  star, 
Drops  silently  to  the  wave  afar; 
The  land  where  summers  never  cease 
Their  sunny  psalm  of  light  and  peace. 
Whose  moonlight,  poured  for  years  untold, 
Has  drifted  down  in  dust  of  gold; 
Whose  morning  splendors,  fallen  in  showers. 
Leave  ceaseless  sunrise  in  the  flowers. 

— Edward  Rowland  Sill. 


\  Some  of  the  rays  of  Sunset  are  far- 
reaching.  Words  of  appreciation  have  come 
recently  from  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  and 
from  Mahon,  Balearic  Islands. 


\  The  special  colonist  rates  from  the  east 
to  California,  in  eflfect  March  1st  for  two 
months,  will  result,  doubtless,  in  bringing 
many  people  westward.  All  the  big  state  is 
looking  its  best  during  these  spring  months 
and  a  better  time  for  a  cross-continent  trip 
could  not  be  planned. 
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Of  datTodils 
Clarice  is  fond,  and  loves  to  see 

Tbem  by  her  side.     No  other  flower 
Is  balf  so  ihyt  for  modestly 

They  hang  tbeir  beads,  as  hour  by  hour 
Sly  Cupid  all  about  us  trips 
And  nectar  sips  ^  but  not  from  lips 
Of  daffodils! 

Of  daffodils 
ril  make  a  chain  so  strong,  that  when 

Clarice  may  seek  to  walk  away 
And  watch  afar  for  other  men, 

In  floral  bondage  she  must  stay. 
And,  lured  by  love's  sweet  witchery, 
Shell  sit  quite  slill^  and  talk  to  me— ^ 
Of  daffodils! 

—  C  *5.  Aikta, 


\    As  attractive  a  da^^^s  excursion  as  the 
[seeker  for  new  sights  will  find  anywhere  is 
the   new   Wishbone    Route   trip    from    San 
Francisco  through  the  Santa  CJara  valley, 
From  the   window  of  an  observation   chair 
^  car  the  traveler  sees  one  of  the  world's  gar- 
i  den  spots.     And  just  at  this  fruit- tree  bios- 
I  soming  season  the  valley  is  a  panorama  of 
f  floral  loveliness.     Besides  the  flowers  and  the 
•  fragrance,  there  are  glimpses  of  famed  Lick 
Observatory,  on  Mt.  Hamilton's  faraway  sum- 
mit; of  the  Santa  Clara  mission,  with'  close 
■  at  hand  views  of  San  Jose,  of  Los  Gatos,  and 
I  of    Stanford   University^    richest  in   endow- 
Ignent  of  all  universities. 


Ther  Old  Qnd  the  New, 

Out  to  tbe  west  in  a  palace  car 

I  travel  and  take  my  ease, 
With  no  discouiforting  plague  to  mar, 

But  with  every  plan  to  please. 

The  sandy  reach  and  verdant  plain , 

Like  a  panoramic  show, 
Sweep  past  in  view*  and  over  again 

Tbe  heights  of  eternal  snow. 

The  glorious  scene  turns  hours  to  dreams, 
And  I  witness  the  sun  decline 

On  an  endless  train  of  crawling  teams  — 
And  again  it  is  **  forty -nine/' 

Slowly  we  toil  o'er  the  dreary  waste, 

Ambushed  by  red  men  bold. 
And  many  a  life,  in  our  eager  bastei 

Is  lost  in  the  nish  for  gold. 

Lonely  the  grave  where  some  weaker  one 

Pell  out  in  tbe  weary  tramp; 
Yet  ever  with  face  to  the  setting  sun 

The  living  press  oo  to  camp. 

Letters  from  home  in  the  early  fall!  — 
Three  months  on  tbe  ocean  way  — 

What  wakens  me?     'Tis  the  newsboy *s  call, 
From  a  vision  of  yesterday  1 

'  Papers,  sir?*'     And  the  spires  I  see 
Of  old  Sacramento  town. 
And  Tw  glad  to  live  in  a  centuiy 
That  has  swept  mighty  barriers  down! 

—  EdU'tird  M'itliam  nutehrr. 

Lake  City,  Minn. 


%  Lessons  that  England  is  learning  in  tbe 
valley  of  the  Nile  and  teaching  to  the  world 
are  noted  in  Mr.  A,  J.  Wells'  interest! a g  paper 
in  this  nnmber  of  Sunset.  In  many  ways 
Egypt*s  fertile  valley  and  the  great  interior 
valley  of  California  are  comparable^  and  in 
both  the  future  largely  depends  on  irriga* 
lion  and  the  proper  control  of  water. 


California  —  An  i\cros1ic. 

Creamy  blossoms,  perfume  hrealhingj 
Asters'  sun -kissed  faces  shining. 
Lovely  gardens,  ever  blooming, 
In  this  dreamy  Golden  State. 
Fortune  smiling,  love  care^sirig, 
Outspread  wings  of  Peace  now  restingi 
Rippling  brooks  and  songbirds  nesting 
Neath  tbeoaktree*s  restful  shade. 
If  life  were  crowned  by  love  so  sweet. 
Ah,  here  our  joy  would  he  complete, 

—Afttdri  Adam*  A  vet- 

l^a  Senorita. 

Where  the  moonlight  and  the  vine 
Shadows  weave,  that  meet  and  twine 
With  the  darkness  of  her  hair, 
At  the  window,  proud  and  fair, 
Sits  La  Senoriia. 

Have  I  not  sought  tbee  from  afar^ 
Like  yonder  moon*®  attendant  star? 
And  glad  as  song,  as  strong  as  winep 
Would  leap  my  heart  at  glance  of  thine, 
Cruel  Senorita! 

With  champing  bit  and  jangling  spur, 
l*ve  ridden  well  for  love  of  her, 
And,  gayest  of  tbe  cavalcade, 
Have  at  her  feet  my  trophies  laid, 
Vainest  Senorita! 

On  strings  that  trembled  with  delight 
I've  waked  fond  airs  with  fingers  light; 
But  thou  upon  my  heart  hath  played 
No  answer  to  my  serenade, 

Coldest  Senorita! 

What!     *  Tis  a  ros  e  f  al  1  s  at  m  y  feet ; 
Once  'twas  a  white  rose,  pale  and  sweet. 
But  it  hath  caught  her  blushes  red, 
For,  proud  no  longer,  droops  her  head. 
She's  mj  Senorita! 


More  Flo^wers,  Fruits  and  Trees, 

From  Mr.  C,  M,  Loring,  of  Minneapolis. 
comes  the  following  words  of  appreciation 
and  contrast: 

I  have  often  wondered  if  Californians  real- 
ized what  a  mJghty  empire  is  theirs!  —what  a 
great  future  is  before  tbeni! 

We  look  upon  Spain,  with  bcr  \m,mO 
square  miles  of  termor y  and  her  17,000,000 
people  and  centuries  of  history,  as  one  of  the 
great  powers,  and  do  not  consider  that  Cali- 
fornia baa  an  area  nearly  as  great,  that  hef 
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mountains  are  higher,  her  scenery  more  pic- 
turesque and  grand,  her  resources,  although 
only  partially  developed,  more  reliable,  and, 
best  of  all,  a  climate  free  from  malaria,  un- 
surpassed for  health  and  comfort,  which  is 
enjoyed  by  an  etlucated,  cultivated  people 
and  by  thousands  who  leave  the  less  favored 
states  to  spend  the  winter  months  where  so 
many  blessings  can  be  enjoyed.  This  throng 
of  pilgrims  in  search  of  health,  pleasure  and 
comfort  will  steadily  increase,  and  it  behcx)ves 
the  dwellers  of  California  to  make  their  cities 
and  villages  as  attractive  as  possible.  Good 
Dame  Nature  bestows  her  greatest  blessings 
upon  those  who  consign  their  seeds  and 
plants  to  her  motherly  care,  and  no  com- 
munity has  a  single  excuse  for  not  surround- 
ing itself  with  the  choicest  of  fruits,  flowers 
and  trees,  which  give  so  much  pleasure  to 
their  eastern  visitors. 

The  crop  of  tourists  is  worth  cultivating, 
but,  1  regret  to  say,  there  are  communities  in 
California  which  have  not  learned  this  secret. 
A  hint  dropped  here  may  not  be  amiss,  hotel 
and  boarding-house  keepers  being  asked  to 
give  close  attention.  People  from  other  states 
do  not  visit  California  for  the  purpose  of 
shivering,  and  even  in  that  l)eautiful  climate 
there  has  been  known  to  occur  what  "down 


casters"  call  a  ** spell  of  weather."  Ample 
provision,  then,  ought  to  be  made  iu  your 
homes  for  making  travelers  comfortable  when 
dreary  storms  and  chilly  air  come,  infre- 
quent though  they  may  be.  A  stranger  will 
be  content  —  yes,  happy  —  during  the  preva- 
lence of  a  "  norther  "  if  heated  reception  and 
reading  lOoms,  chamber  and  dining  rooms, 
greet  him  at  every  turn.  This  fact  is  well 
understood  at  the  most  comfortable  of  hotels, 
the  Del  Monte.  Again,  one  wonders,  in  a 
majority  of  hotels,  at  the  absence  of  certain 
local  coloring,  which,  when  sometimes  found, 
is  more  grateful  to  the  guests'  yearning  eyes 
than  the  native  can  seem  to  realize. 

In  a  great  many  northern  hotels  one  can 
see  stiff,  dusty,  dried  and  painted  palms, 
ghostly  in  da>  light,  but  which,  under  the 
softening  influence  of  arti6cial  light,  make 
one  think  of  the  bright,  flexible  green  palms 
that  grow  in  California,  but  are  so  seldom 
seen  decorating  hotel  or  home.  Not  only 
palms,  but  oranges,  roses,  pepper-tree  sprays 
and  wild  flowers,  when  seen  m  hall  and  din- 
ing-room, possess  a  charm  for  strangers  that 
will,  forever  after  in  their  minds,  hnk  these 
generous  gifts  of  Flora  and  Pomona  with 
childhood's  dream  of  fairyland  and  man- 
hood's hopes  of  paradise,  and  —  it  pays. 


Hind  Words  from  Wise 

Critics 

1 

Jii.'enin\r  Tilcphonc,  Waco,  Texas  —  The 
February  number  of  Sunset  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  Southern  Pacific  road,  and  is 
a  magnificent  piece  of  work.  The  January 
number  was  also  superb.  The  illustrations 
and  information  of  the  publication  make  it 
something  of  general  interest. 

Santa  Clara  (Cal. )  AVa'A  —  Sunset  for  Jan- 
uary must  be  accorded  a  place  pre-eminent 
among  the  magazines  of  the  month,  both  on 
account  of  its  artistic  illustrations,  superbly 
executed,  and  for  the  excellence  of  its  liter- 
ary contents.  Special  prominence  is  given 
to  a  description  of  onion  fields  of  the  Santa 
Clara  valley,  articles  by  Jessie  Juliet  Knox 
and  H.  L.  Wells  being  presented,  with  illus- 
trations from  photographs  by  Mrs.  Alice 
Hare  of  Santa  Clara.  The  work  this  maga- 
zine is  doing  cannot  be  overestimated  in  its 
value  to  California.  As  we  review  consecu- 
tive numbers  they  are  sent  east  to  accom- 
plish the  work  for  which  they  are  intended. 
So  it  should  be  with  each  subscriber  who 
receives  it  —  and  they  shoultl  be  many. 

Chiiiii^o  /'>>r) —  Sunset,  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Company's  monthly,  has  adopted  the 
regulation  magazine  form  and  size  and  estab- 
lished permanent  departments.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful and  instructive  publication  and  has 
accomplished  wonders  for  California. 


Stockton  Independent,  February  8th — Feb- 
ruary Sunset  is  a  masterpiece  of  art  in 
magazine  making.  The  SuNSET  has  really 
become  the  most  typical  and  refreshing  of 
California  illustrated  magazines.  The  Feb- 
ruary number  is  doubly  valuable  because  its 
leading  article  tells  the  reader  something  of 
the  life  and  methods  of  Ivuther  Burbank, 
that  wonderful  Californian  who  has  been 
commissioned  as  the  vicegerent  of  creation 
and  first  assistant  of  Mother  Nature.  The 
article  is  written  by  Rdward  J.  Wickson  of 
the  State  University.  He  writes  in  the  spirit 
of  appreciation.  His  tribute  to  Mr.  Burbank 
should  be  read  and  studied  in  every  school- 
room in  California.  No  child  in  this  state 
should  be  permitted  to  reach  maturity  with- 
out a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  services 
I/Uther  Burbank  has  performed  for  horticul- 
ture antl  for  humanity.  Luther  Burbank 
is  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  this  age,  and  it 
is  gratifying  that  his  contemporaries  are  at 
last  coming  to  a  realization  of  his  work,  his 
philosophy  and  wide  philanthropy. 

Rio  Vista(Cal.)  A'*r(  .s — The  January  num- 
ber of  Sunset  is  at  hand.  From  an  artistic 
standpoint  it  is  one  of  the  handsomest  publi- 
cations that  have  come  under  our  observation, 
and  nobody  can  read  its  carefully  edited 
pages  without  feeling  that  it  is  doing  a  great 
work  in  the  development  of  the  resources  of 
the  state. 
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WOMEN  MUST  GO 

TO    CALIFORNIA 


IN    MAY    NEXT    TO    ATTEND    THE 
BIENNIAL    CONVENTION    OF   THE 


GENERAL    FEDERATION     OF 
WOMEN'S    CLUBS 

THOSE    WHO    GO    FROM    THE    EAST 

TO  CALIFORNIA  I 


SHOULD    TRAVEL    IN    COMFORT 
OVER    LINES    OF   THE 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 


SECURE  LITERATURE  fROM  THE  NEAREST  ACENT 
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matchless  dim  ate  j  is  here  between  the 
mountain  ranges  of  California.  It  is 
the  only  great  agrlcuttnral  region  on 
the  planet  which  has  at  once  an  in- 
viting climate,  vast  nndeveloped  re- 
sources and  a  sparse  population.  The 
homeseeker  Is  apt  to  ask  at  the  outset 
%vhy  this  is  so  and  to  suspect  serious 
disadvantages  to  account  for  it.  But 
reasons  are  not  far  to  seek.  In  the 
first  place,  this  is  a  new  country.  Men 
are  yet  living  who  saw  the  beginning 
of  our  Sierra  civilization*  For  a  long 
time  it  was  a  remote  land.  It  took 
months  of  time  and  a  year's  income  to 
reach  it.  After  the  railroad  spanned 
the  continent  California  was  still  far 
from  the  eastern  cities  and  homes, 
and  the  sense  of  isolation  was  great. 


Now,  we  are  but  three  days  from  Chi- 
cago; the  ends  of  the  world  hail  each 
other  and  travel  is  not  expensive. 

Note  again,  that  this  is  a  large  coon- 
try.  Into  the  entire  central  valley 
of  California  all  the  New  England 
states  can  be  dumped  and  hardly  lap 
over  on  the  foothills.  It  is  six  times 
the  size  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  over  the 
loss  of  which  the  heart  of  France 
is  sore.  In  the  Sacramento  valley 
proper  are  5500  square  miles  of  al- 
luvial land,  and  its  bordering  foothill 
and  mountain  region  has  an  area  of 
valley  and  arable  land  estimated  con- 
servatively at  2000  square  miles— an 
empire  in  itself.  If  the  population  is 
sparse,  it  is  only  so  comparatively »  It 
is  scattered  over  a  great  area*    The 
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land  is  too  vast  to  be  conquered,  ex- 
cept by  degrees. 

Then  it  is  a  new  land  in  another 
sense.  Its  conditions  are  new.  Agri- 
culture is  a  new  art  here.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon,  with  winter  in  his  blood  and 
the  marks  of  his  contest  with  climate 
all  over  him,  has  been  half  afraid  of 
this  winterless  land.  He  has  migrated 
along  the  lines  of  his  experience.  He 
has  kept  in  the  path  of  storms  and 
been  at  home  in  cold  and  snow.  It 
has  taken  time  for  the  mind  to  adjust 
itself  to  the  strangeness  of  conditions 
here.  No  climate  like  that  of  Cali- 
fornia ever  before  crowned  the  toils  of 
the  Saxon  race. 

THOrSANDS   TURNIXc;    WF.ST 

Now,  when  thousands  of  people  are 
turning  to  the  west  in  search  of  homes, 
we  desire  to  put  some  of  the  advan- 
tages of  this  Pacific  valley  before 
them.  Half  a  lifetime  of  familiarity 
with  this  region  has  only  deepened 
the  conviction,  early  formed,  that  it  is 
the  first  country  in  the  world.  The 
earliest    pioneers    nearly   all   located 


around  the  San  Francisco  bay  or 
in  the  Sacramento  valley.  They 
had  their  choice  of  all  California 
and  they  naturally  took  the  best. 

Sutter's  Fort,  central  to  one  of 
the  earliest  and  largest  grants  of 
land  made  in  this  territory  by 
Mexico,  stands  today  within  the 
corporate  limits  of  the  city  of  Sac- 
ramento, the  capital  of  the  state, 
and  the  richness  of  the  surround- 
ing country  attests  the  wisdom  of 
the  locator. 

The  city  of  Chico,  ninety  miles 
further  north,  is  on  land  originally 
granted  by  Mexico  to  Gen.  John 
Bidwell,  and  all  who  visit  that 
locality  are  impressed  by  the  rich- 
ness and  park-like  beauty  of  the 
country. 

WHERE     SOIL    IS    RICHEST 

Those  earliest  of  the  civilized 
settlers  saw  at  a  glance  where  the 
soil  was  richest,  where  timber  was 
most  plentiful,  and  where  water 
was  most  abundant,  and  there  they 
planted  their  homes.  They  knew 
by  observations  in  the  countries  they 
came  from  that  where  game  did  most 
abound,  there  Nature  was  most  provi- 
dent in  her  gifts,  and  the  Sacramento 
valley  was  the  game  region  par  ex- 
cellence in  the  early  days  of  California. 
Bands  of  antelope  numbered  by  the 
thousands,  elk  in  great  number  could 
be  seen  at  any  time  grazing  on  the 
rich  forage  of  the  valley.  In  1851,  a 
wood -chopper  furnished  the  hotel- 
keeper  in  Colusa  with  an  antelope 
each  day  for  his  board. 

LARC.KST    VINEYARD    IN    THE    WORLD 

When  Governor  vStanford,  with  am- 
ple means  to  secure  his  choice  of  land 
anywhere  in  the  state,  contemplated 
his  stupendous  vineyard  enterprise, 
he  sought  a  location  in  the  Sacra- 
mento valley,  and  at  Vina,  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  miles  north  of  Sac- 
ramento, he  planted  and  is  grow- 
ing there  today  the  largest  vineyard 
in  the  world. 

The  great  Glenn  ranch,  as  rich  a 
body  of  land  as  the  sun  shines  on, 
and  on  which  it  was  the  proprietor's 
ambition  to  raise  in  one  season  a  mil- 
lion bushels  of  wheat,  lies  well  north  in 
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the  Sacramento  valley.  The  princely 
possessions  of  the  late  vSenator  Boggs, 
aod  others  of  the  most  noted  agricul- 
tural holdings  in  the  state,  are  within 
the  confines  of  the  great  Sacramento 
valley. 

Those  from  among  the  goldseekers 
who  carae  with  a  rush  of  immigration 
in  1849,  1850  and  1851,  and  who  first 
tried  farming  and  fruit  growing  and 
gardening  in  this  state,  conducted 
their    operations   in    tjie    Sacramenlo 


ican,  the  Bear,  the  Yuba  and  the 
Feather  rivers>  besides  numerous 
smaller  streams  from  the  same  source 
that  do  not  rise  to  the  dignity  of  rivers. 
On  the  west,  rising  in  the  coast  ranges 
and  tiowiug  easterly,  are  Putah  creek, 
Cache  creek,  Salt  creek,  Stony  creek 
and  several  other  lesser  streams. 

SUBDIVrOING    LARGE    RANCHES 

Doubtless  the   princely    land  hold- 
ings, which  have   been  a  marked  fea- 
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valley,  as  the   field  in    all    California 
most  inviting  to  such  industries. 

It  was  not  until  this  great  valley 
was  well  occupied  that  other  parts  of 
the  state,  less  fav^ored  by  Nature,  be- 
gan to  receive  attention.  This  valley 
is  decidedly  the  best-watered  region 
of  all  California.  Besides  the  Sacra- 
mento river,  which  runs  through  the 
valley  its  entire  length  from  north 
to  south,  there  are  running  down 
through  this  valley  from  the  eternal 
snow-capped  Sierra  on  the  east,  as 
tributaries  of  the  Sacramento,  the 
Mokelumne,  the  Cosummes,  the  Anier* 


ture  of  the  country  life  of  California, 
have  hindered  its  settlement-  A  few 
men  working  two  or  three  thousand 
acres  of  land  a  part  of  the  year  do  not 
settle  up  the  country  or  establish  so- 
ciety. They  do  not  cultivate  family 
life  or  care  for  the  civic  welfare. 
They  are  better  than  rabbits  or  coy- 
otes, but  they  can  never  fill  the  place 
of  the  small  farmer  with  his  individual 
interests  and  his  manly  independence. 
But  the  day  of  the  subdivision  of 
these  immense  and  rich  land  holdings 
is  at  hand,  and  this  is  the  central  fact 
in  the  appeal  which  this  paper  makes 
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to  the  self-interest  of  tbe  bomeseeker. 
It  is  a  time  of  such  industrial  oppor- 
tunity as  wilt  never  come  again.  The 
day  has  passed  when  desirable  land 
can  be  honiesteaded  or  pre-empted, 
and  good  land  at  a  reasonable  fig n re 
and  on  easy  terms^  in  sncb  a  region  as 
this,  will  not  long  be  in  the  market. 
It  is  there  now  by  a  combination  of 
circumstances  tjuite  un looked  for  and 
at  a  time,  too,  when  the  eyes  of  the 
nation  are  fixed  upon  California  as 
tbe  theater  of  a  coming  commercial 
activity  of  vast  proportions.  The  in- 
terest and  net  ion  of  the  great  trans- 
portation companies  is  proof  of  this. 

THE    t.rxrRY    OF    CLIMATE. 

The  seasons  are  two,  wet  and  dry, 
and  one  can  connt  on  the  weather 
with  certainty  for  months  ahead.  The 
winters  are  mild  with  many  days  be- 
tween rains  as  geninl  and  balmy  as  an 
eastern  May  morning.  During  the 
summer  months  the  sun  shines  clear 


from  a  cloudless  sky,  the  air  is  dry 
and  bracing,  the  nights  cool  and  re- 
freshing, breeding  an  air  of  luxury, 
poetry  and  romance.  Genial  as  is  the 
climate  in  this  favored  part  of  Cali- 
fornia, it  is  not  sold  with  the  soiL 
Land  is  rated  at  what  it  is  worth  as  an 
investment,  according  to  what  it  will 
produce.  Vet,  as  General  N.  P.  Chip- 
man  has  so  well  and  truthfully  said  in 
his  pamphlet  on  Northern  California: 
"Climate  has  an  economic  value.  It 
is  a  resource  be  en  use  man's  labor  can 
be  made  profitable  e\  ery  day  in  the 
year,  and  because  there  is  no  month 
in  which  vegetation  in  some  form  is 
not  growing.  There  is  no  season  when 
all  nature  is  at  rest  or  locked  in  the 
icy  embrace  of  a  zero  temperature,  and 
the  harvests  of  summer  laten  into  by 
the  long,  weary,  consuming  months  of 
winter.  In  the  field,  orchard^  garden, 
factory,  on  the  stock  farm  and  in  the 
dairy,  every  day  is  a  day  of  produc- 
tive labor." 
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buds,  thereby  rendering  tlie  succeed- 
ing yield  more  certain;  while  the 
warmer  summer  hastens  the  maturity 


of   citrus  fniits,  causing  the  oranges 

and  lemons  to  ripen  from  four  to  six 
weeks  earlier  in  the  Sacramento  volley 
and  neighboring  foothills  than  they  do 
in  Southern  California,  thereby  insur- 
ing the  earliest  market  and  best  prices 
for  the  northern  grower. 

I.ATITUDE    AND   CLIMATE 

Climate  in  California  is  not  a  matter 
of  latitude,  as  it  is  the  east.  Yonder 
is  Pomona  in  Southern  California,  and 
here  is  Redding  at  the  head  of  the 
Sacramento  valley,  four  hundred  and 
sixty  miles  north  of  Pomona.  Vet  the 
annual  mean  temperature  of  the  two 
places  is  almost  exactlv  the  same. 
Pomona  for  18U9  was  66  1^  that  of 
Redding  6(14'='.  For  a  long  series  of 
years  the  mean  annual  at  Redding  is 
62,9''  and  of  Pomona  m:X-\  a  difference 
of  but  four- tenths  of  a  degree.  The 
mean  annual  temperature  of  Los  An- 
geles is  6!^°;  that  of  Sacramento  Tj!)  B". 
Heat  is  the  element  in  which  tht; 
orange  ripen?^,  and  without  long*  warm 
summers  and  almost  entire  immunity 
from  frosts,  the  glory  of  California 
fniit  would  be  unheard  of.  But  the 
denizens  of  the  humid  lands  read  of  a 
summer  day  with  the  thermometer  at 
100""  and  think  of  it  as  unbearable. 
It  would  be  in  the  east.  But  the 
reader  nm.st  understand  that  by  reason 
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of  the  dryness  of  the  air  here,  there  is 
a  difference  of  about  2iT  between  the 
sensible  temperature  and  the  reading 
of  the  thermometer.  In  other  words, 
100"^  here  is  no  more  oppressive  than 
HO*^  on  the  Athintic  seaboard,  and 
a  day  in  the  Sacramento  valley 
when  the  mercury  rises  above  100° 
is  an  exception,  though  ia  each 
summer  there  are  a  few  days  when 
this  or  a  higher  figure  is  reached. 
Such  a  thing  as  a  sunstroke  here  is 
something  practically  unknown. 

LIKE    SOl'THKRN    KUROPI-: 

This  great  valley  is  central  to  the 
isothermal  citrus  fruit  belt  of  the 
world.  Its  winter  climate  is  in  degree 
of  temperature  and  character  almost 
exactly  the  counterpart  of  the  winter 
climate  of  Morence,  Pisa,  Geneva, 
Men  ton  e»  Nice  and  Cannes  in  southern 
Europe.  The  average  winter  tem- 
perature in  Italy  is  47.^}'  and  the 
average  winter  temperature  in  Sacra- 
mento is  47°. 

But  the  productions  of  a  country  are 
the  index  of  its  climate.  There  w^as 
not  much  planting  of  citrus  fruits, 
oranges  and  lemons  in  these  northern 
counties  in  the  earlier  days  of  fruit 
growing  in  California,  because  of  the 
impression  that  deciduous  fruits  were 
more  profitable.  Kxperience  has  dem- 
onstrated^  however,  that  these  fruits 
(citrus)  are  as  regular  and  sure  a  crop 
as  can  be  grown,  and  the  better  prices 
realized  on  such  fruits  from  this 
region,  by  reason  of  their  earlier  ma- 
turily,  has  given  a  stimulus  to  the 
business,  and  as  a  result  many  locali- 
ties are  already  becoming  famous  for 
the  quantity  and  excellent  quality  of 
their  oranges  and  lemons. 

ORANGE    AND    LEMON   GROWING 

The  pioneer  orange  grove  was 
planted  in  IH86  by  the  (Jroville  Citrus 
Association,  a  company  formed  by 
tw^enty  well-known  business  men  of 
Oroville,  who  had  become  convinced 
that  this  was  an  ideal  orange  country. 
They  believed  that  an  investment  in 
orange  culture  would  pay  handsome 
dividends  and  results  have  demon- 
strated that  they  were  right,  returns 
having  been  greatly  beyond  their 
most   sanguine    expectations.      These 


gentlemen  invested  originally  $24,0(X). 
A  portion  of  the  profits  have  been  re- 
invested in  improving  and  extending 
the  orchard,  and  they  have  today 
seventy- five  acres  planted  in  trees, 
thirty-five  of  which  are  in  fnll  bearing 
and  fifteen  are  bearing  some  frnit,  a 
property   worth   at  a  conservative  es- 


timate $100,000  and  paying  good  in- 
terest  on  that  valuation.  The  orchard 
has  been  piped  for  irrigation  and 
drained  by  tiling  and  every  expense 
has  been  paid  by  the  orchard^  and 
a  nursery  that  was  planted  in  con- 
nection with  it.  In  addition  to  in- 
creasing in    value    to    four  times  the 
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original  investment  the  property  has 
paid  dividends  amounting  to  more 
than  one-half  of  the  original  invest- 
ment. In  view  of  this  remarkable 
showing  it  is  not  surprising  that  little 
of  the  stock  has  ever  changed  hands 
or  that  the  few  shares  transferred 
were  bought  by  other  members  of  the 
company.  Among  the  smaller  orange 
growers,  one  of  the  most  successful  is 
G.  W.  Miller,  of  Wyandotte,  who  has 
developed  a  small  orchard  six  miles 
from  Oroville  into  a  paying  property 
in  five  years.  Three  years  after  plant- 
ing, his  orchard  yielded  $25  per  acre 
over  and  above  cost  of  picking  and 
marketing.  At  four  years  it  paid  $50, 
and  at  five  years  $100  per  acre.  The 
total  cost  of  the  orchard,  including  the 
owner's  labor  at  wage  rates,  is  con- 
siderably less  than  $800  per  acre,  and 
against  this  outlay  Mr.  Miller  already 
has  a  credit  of  $175  per  acre,  and  his 
orchard  has  cost  him  not  less  than 
$125  an  acre. 

INCREASED   ORANGE    SHIPMENTS 

On  this  subject  of  citrus  culture  in  the 
northern  counties,  the  San  Francisco 
"Chronicle"  of  January  26,1902,  said: 


It  it  a  moral  certainty  that  orange  planting 
at  the  north  will  increase  nntU  the  limit  of 
the  market  is  reached.  There  will  then  come 
a  struggle  between  the  new  groves  of  the 
north  and  the  old  groves  of  the  south,  in 
which  the  northern  growers  will  have  the 
advantage  of  smaller  investment,  cheaper  cul- 
tivation— irrigation  beio^  required  for  a 
short  time  —  and  earlier  ripening.  Nothing 
can  prevent  this  conflict  of  orange  growers, 
and  as  the  northern  growers  can  make  a  little 
money  at  prices  which  will  involve  a  loss  at 
the  south,  the  outcome  of  the  competition  is 
plain. 

There  is,  however,  no  antagonism 
of  interests  between  the  two  sections. 
The  state  is  one  in  its  interests  and 
industries,  as  it  is  a  unit  in  climatic 
conditions.  The  only  desire  here  is 
to  remove  the  impression  that  North- 
ern California  is  not  an  orange  grow- 
ing section.  The  increase  in  citrus 
fruits  cannot  fail  to  challenge  notice. 
Since  the  shipments  of  oranges  began 
from  central  California  the  record 
stands  1893,  carloads  4;  1896,  carloads 
81;  1897,  carloads,  286;  1898,  carloads 
589;  1899,  carloads  910;  1900,  car- 
loads 1700;  1901,  carloads  2,341.  This 
indicates  the  great  rapidity  with  which 
new  citrus  groves  are  coming  into 
bearing.    That  the  great  Sacramento 
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valley  and  the  bordering  foothills 
embrace  the  orchards  that  supply  a 
majority  of  the  deciduous  fre&h  fruit 
exports  frooi  California  is  undeniable. 


MiUri'    or    THE    FOUTHimS 

The  products  of  this  region  are  as 
varied  and  bountiful  as  the  scenery  is 
grand  and  beautiful.  In  these  hills, 
as  in  the  great  valley  of  which  they 
form  the  fringe,  every  product  of  the 
temperate  and  semi -tropic  zone  thrives 
to  perfection.  The  brightest,  clearest 
and  earliest  oranges  in  all  California, 
as  well  as  the  earliest  of  all  other 
fruits,  are  grown  in  this  beautiful 
borderland  of  the  great  Sacramento 
valley. 

The  famous  foothill  fruit  county  of 
IMacer  is  one  of  those  that  border  this 
valley,  and  the  natural  conditions  here 
are  similar  to  those  of  Amador,  El- 
dorado, Nevada,  Yuba,  Butte,  Tehama 
and  Shasta. 

The  great  fruit  orchards  of  Vaca- 
ville,  Winters  and  Capay  are  in  this 
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valley,  as  are  those  of  Woodland,  Co- 
lusa, Glenn,  Stony  Creek,  Corning, 
Red  Bluff,  Redding,  Chico,  Marysville, 
Florin  and  Sutter.  The  orange  groves 
of  Orange  Vale,  Sunset,  Rocklin,  Au- 
burn, Smartsville,  Oroville  and  Orland 
are  all  in  this  valley,  while  in  every* 
city  and  town  in  this  subdivision  of 
the  state,  the  palm  and  the  pomegran- 
ate, the  orange  and  the  lemon  adorn 
the  dooryards  and    bear    abundantly. 

OLIVES,    FIGS  AND   (iRAPES 

Olives  do  phenomenally  well  in  this 
region,     and     olive     oil    and     olives 
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are  rapidly  growing  into  an  important 
item  of  export.  In  the  imiiiediate 
vicinity  of  Corning,  in  Tehama  county, 
there  has  been  planted  4000  acres  to 
olive  trees,  the  largest  area  in  any  one 
place  in  the  world.  The  fig  is  also  well 
adapted  to  this  part  of  the  state,  and 
since  the  introduction  of  the  blasto- 
phaga,  by  which  the  Smyrna  fig  is 
pollenized,  the  production  of  true 
Smyrna  figs  is  destined  to  grow^  rap- 
idly into  a  big  and  profitable  business 
in  California. 

Wine  and  table  grapes  constitute  an 
important  product  of  the  Sacramento 
valley  and  bordering  foothills,  there 
being,  according  to  last  year's  reports, 
42,256  acres  of  bearing  vines  of  all 
kinds  in  this  region,  as  against  H.^in;? 
acres  bearing  vines  of  all  kinds  in  all 
Southern  California. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  a  region 
with  soil  so  rich,  water  so  abundant, 
and  climate  so  mild  as  that  of  the  great 
Sacramento  valley  would  grow  every 
variety  of  fruit,  vegetable  and  cereal 
to  be  found  in  the  state  of  California, 
and  it  does. 

A    GRKAT   GRANARY 

It  is  the  great  granary  of  the  state, 
and  its  harvest  of  fruits  and  cereals  is 
more  abundant  than  any  other  part  of 


California.  Notwithstanding  its  wheat 
fields  are  gradually  being  turned  into 
orchards  and  vineyards  and  truck 
farms  and  berry  patches  until  its  out- 
put of  fruit  and  vegetables  is  eiior- 
juous,  it  is  still  the  great  wheat  pro- 
ducing valley  of  this  state,  while  the 
shipments  of  fresh  deciduous  fruit 
from  this  valley,  not  counting  the 
large  amounts  that  go  down  the  Sacra- 
mento river  to  San  Francisco  and  to 
the  river  canneries,  was,  in  1901,  *iO,- 
H74  tons  as  against  'i*],4ll2  tons  from  all 
other  parts  of  California. 

IK    run    FOOTHILLS 

The  health  of  this  vast  region  is 
a  practical  consideration.  What  is 
known  as  the  foothill  belt  has  a  cli- 
mate that  for  health  and  salubrity  is 
not  excelled  on  earth,  and  in  scenic 
effect  is  unrivaled  in  the  state. 

The  pure  mountain  air  in  this  region 
is  impregnated  with  a  balsamic  ozone 
that  renders  it  remarkably  congenial 
to  those  suffering  from  throat,  asth- 
matic or  pulmonary  complaints. 

Dn  R.  F.  Rooney,  in  his  report  for 
the  committee  ou  medical  topography, 
meteorology,  etc.,  to  the  State  Medi- 
cal Society  in  1H96,  after  giving  data 
showing  the  mildoess  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  foothills,  its  freeness  from 
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fogs  and  barsh  winds,  tlie  n timber 
of  clear  days,  etc.,  compared  to 
other  parts  of  the  state,  says: 

The  air  is  bright,  dry,  clear  and  invig- 
orating; and  so  much  continuous  sun- 
shine must  contribute  to  ha^raatosis  and 
to  tbe  checking  of  kata holism  (breaking 
of  the  system ).  Therefore  it  is  a  locality 
eminently  suited  lo  cases  of  incipient 
phthisis,  asthma  and  bronchitis.  The 
rarity  of  typhoid  fever  is  also  marked, 
due,  probably,  to  both  climHtic  condi- 
tions and  the  chemical  constituents  of 
the  soil. 

HKAVra    IN   THE    VAIJ.KV 

The  valley  itself,  with  its  long 
rainless  sunmiers,  is  a  healthful 
regiofl.  The  absence  of  humidity, 
the  proximity  of  mountains  and 
forests  of  pine,  the  nearness  of  the 
sea  and  the  frequency  of  what  in 
other  parts  of  the  state  are  called 
*'desert  winds''  but  here  are  "north 
winds/'  render  the  great  agricultural 
regions  desirable  for  residence.  Every- 
where the  dry  lands  are  the  healthful 
lands. 

While    the    temperature     averages 
about  the  same  for  seven  hundred  miles 


mik^ASUN  OLIVE  OIL  MILI.,   OftOVILLB 

north  and  south  in  California,  the  rain- 
fall varies  according  to  latitude  in  and 
about  the  same  proportion  as  tem- 
perature varies  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
The  further  north  or  the  higher  in  al- 
titude you  go  in  this  state  the  greater 
you  find  the  rainfall.  For  instance, 
the    average   annual   rainfall  for  the 
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last  ten  years  at  Red  Bluff  was  about 
twenty-fiveinches,at  Sacramento  about 


twenty  inches,  aud  at  Los  Angeles 
about  fourteen  inches.  Hence,  in  the 
Sacramento  valley,  while  a  greater 
abundance  of  water  is  available  for 
irrigation,  less  artificial  application  of 
water  is  required  than  in  the  valleys 
or  regions  further  south.  Indeed, 
while  the  very  best  results  are  gener- 
ally obtained  anywhere  in  California 
where  water  for  irrigation  is  available, 
and  it  is  available  everywhere  in  the 
Sacramento  valley  at  nominal  cost,  yet 
in  many  localities  in  the  Sacramento 
valley  orchard  products  are  exten- 
sively and  successfully  grown  with- 
out the  artificial  application  of  a  drop 
of  w^ater,  The  noted  Vacaville,  So- 
lano county,  fruit  district,  producing 
more  deciduous  fruit  than  any  like 
acreage  in  the  Ignited  States,  has  no 
irrigation  whatever. 

.  GETTtNG  CROPS  TO  MAKKKT 

Nowhere  in  the  state  are  the  trans- 
portation facilities  better  than  in  the 
Sacramento  valley*  The  Sacramento 
river  is  itself  a  great  arlery  of  com- 
uiercct  being  navigable  to  Red  Bluff, 
near  the  upper  end  of  the  valley.  In 
addition  to  this,  two  through  lines  of 
rail  road »  one  on  the  east  side  and  one 
on  the  w^est  side,  serve  the  valley  as 
far  north  as  Tehama,  where  they  con- 
verge  and    form   the    main    Portland 
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overland  route.  To  these  main  lines 
there  are  a  number  of  feeders  branch- 
ing off  east  and  west  as  the  demands 
of  travel  and  commerce  require. 

On  the  Yuba  river,  east  of  Marys- 
ville,  is  located  one  of  the  great 
electric    power   plants   of  the   world, 


transmitting  its  light  and 
power  in  different  directions 
over  the  valley  and  as  far 
away  as  the  cities  on  the  bay 
of  San  FranciscOj  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  miles  distant. 
The  wealth  of  water  power 
for  such  plants,  afforded  by 
the  rivers  and  streams  that 
flow  from  the  mountains  into 
the  Sacramento  valley,  is  un- 
limited. The  regions  w^here 
three  rivers  have  their  source 
are  vast  areas  of  as  tine  tim- 
ber— 'fir,  spruce,  yellow  pine, 
sugar  pine,  tamarack  and 
cedar  —  as  ever  grew  out  of 
Mother  Earth  or  pointed  the 
way  to  heaven. 

All  the  way  down,  the  grad- 
ually sloping  Sierras  are  cov- 
ered with  timber  of  varying 
variety  and  qnality.  so  that 
wood  for  fuel  and  lumber  for 
building  are  abundant  in 
quantity  and  excellent  in 
quality. 

A    RICH    I^lIMNG    REGION 

The  richest  and  most  pro- 
ductive mining  counties  of 
the  state,  are  those  partially 
in  or  tributary  to  the  Sacra- 
mento valley.  The  total  min- 
eral output  of  these  counties 
in  1900,  the  last  year  for 
which  the  returns  have  been 
made  out.  was  $15,015,861). 
The  mining  and  lumbeiing 
business  in  the  mountains 
bordering  the  valley  give 
stimulus  to  every  industry  in 
that  portion  of  the  state. 

The  uncultivated  foothills 
and  higher  mountain  xalleys 
furnish  rich  pasture  for 
thousands  of  head  of  sheep 
and  cattle,  and  stock-raising 
and  dairying  is  not  an  incon- 
siderable industry  of  this  part 
of  the  state. 

PRICES   OF    LAND 

So  many  conditions  enter  into  the 
value  of  land  that  it  is  difficult  to  give 
a  price.  In  the  foothills  much  de- 
pends on  how  the  land  lays  for  culti- 
vation and  trngatioD,  as  well  as  on  its 
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inherent  tjuality  and  nearnesi*  to  a 
market  or  a  shipping  point.  There  is 
a  material  tlifference  in  different  locali- 
ties in  the  quality  of  the  solL  There 
is  a  difference,  also,  in  the  market  fa- 
cilities and  in  the  improvements,  and 


all  these  conditions  enter  into 
account  in  determining  the 
asking  and  selling  price  of 
land.  As  a  rule,  the  best  land 
is  the  cheapest  in  the  long 
run,  and  me  would  fix  the 
limit  at  which  the  very  best 
land  can  be  bought  in  the 
Sacramento  valley  or  border- 
ing foothills  at  $100  an  acre. 
This  price  contemplates  near- 
ness to  town,  good  market 
facilities,  and  a  quahty  of 
land  that  will  produce  a  big 
crop  of  anything  you  want 
to  plant.  From  this  figure 
land  can  be  had  here  at  vary- 
ing prices  ranging  all  the  way 
down  to  $15  an  acre.  The 
medium  figure  of  $50  or  S*^0 
an  acre  will  secure  good  land 
in  favorable  locations.  Land 
values  are  based  on  what  the 
land  will  produce,  and,  as 
noted,  no  extra  charge  is 
made  for  the  sun  that  shines 
on  it,  or  the  genial  atmos- 
phere, 

\\A(,HS    AND    PRO  FITS 

The  wages  of  mechanics  in 
California  are  about  three 
dollars  a  day.  In  some  trades 
they  rate  higher.  Laborers 
i  u  the  ci  t  i  es  recei  ve  a  bo  u  1 1  wo 
dollars  a  day  and  board  them- 
seh^es.  On  the  farm  they 
receive  about  twenty  -  five 
dollars  a  month  or  one  dollar 
a  day  and  their  board  in  the 
winter  time,  and  from  SI  50 
to  $i\5n  a  day  and  their  board 
in  the  summer  or  harvest 
months.  A  handy,  industri- 
ous man  who  is  steady  and 
reliable  can  secure  employ- 
ment with  little  efibrt.and  as 
his  merits  become  better 
known,  the  demand  for  his 
services  will  correspondingly 
increase.  Women  and  chil- 
dren, in  the  fruit  season,  earn 
good  wages  in  the  packing -houses, 
drying  fields  and  the  canneries.  Good 
girls  for  domestic  services  are  always 
in  demand  at  from  fifteen  dollars  to 
twenty-five  dollars  a  month  and  a 
home. 
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SECURING    A    HOME 


The  more  money  a  man 
can  bring  with  him  the  bet- 
ter in  any  country,  but  the 
lack  of  wealth  need  not  dis- 
courage a  steady  and  indus- 
trious man  from  the  effort  to 
secure  a  home  beneath  the 
balmy  skies  of  California. 
Industry,  application  and 
saving  will  accomplish  this 
result  easier  and  in  less 
time  here,  we  believe,  than 
anywhere  else  on  the  con- 
tinent. Some  self-denial 
and  hard  work  is  required 
on  the  part  of  the  average 
man  to  get  a  start  anywhere. 
If  one's  capital  runs  only 
into  the  hundreds,  he  will 
find  many  opportunities  to 
purchase  land  on  the  in- 
stallment, with  payments 
maturing  at  such  times  as 
his  produce  may  be  market- 
able. 

As  one's  capital  increases 
the  greater  his  advantages, 
of  course,  but  the  point  to 
be  impressed  is  that  lack  of 
a  competency  need  not  dis- 
courage a  prudent,  econom- 
ical and  industrious  man 
from  the  confident  assur- 
ance of  speedily  becoming 
the  owner,  in  fee  simple,  of 
a  comfortable  and  produc- 
tive home  in  the  Sacramento 
valley.  And  it  should  be 
the  ambition  of  every  good 
man  to  own  a  home.  Some 
one  has  truly  said  that  **a 
land  of  true  homes  is  a  land 
of  true  greatness." 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think  of  California 
as  a  frontier  state,  or  to  imagine  a 
crude  and  rough  social  condition.  No 
state  has  made  more  abundant  pro- 
visions for  education  than  California 
and  churches  are  as  numerous  and  as 
well  attended,  perhaps,  as  in  much 
older  communities.  In  intelligence, 
in  refinement,  in  manners,  society  here 
will  compare  favorably  with  that  in 
the  eastern  states. 

SCHOOLS   AND    CHURCHKS 

One  of  the  finest  normal  schools  in 


WHEAT   PARMIN<;  ON  A   I.AKO.R  SCALR.   WKST  OK  COKNINC, 
SACKAMENTO  VALLKY 

the  country  is  located  at  Chico,  almost 
in  the  center  of  the  Sacramento  valley. 
There  is  a  high  school  in  every  city  or 
town  of  importance,  while  a  good  pri- 
mary and  grammar  school  is  within 
convenient  reach  of  every  child  in  the 
valley.  Churches  of  different  de- 
nominations are  in  every  town,  while 
in  the  rural  districts  the  schoolhouse 
is  made  to  do  duty  on  Sabbath  days  as 
a  place  of  worship  or  as  a  classroom 
for  Bible  study. 
Tens  of  thousands  of    people  just 
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homes.  It  is  due  to  them  that 
they  should  know  of  this  re- 
gion and  its  advantages,  and 
it  is  to  them  and  in  their  in* 
terest  that  this  article  has 
been  written.  It  is  our  pro- 
found conviction  that  life  is 
worth  more  in  snch  a  land  as 
this;  that  a  man  may  work  in 
greater  comfort  more  days  in 
the  year*  earn  his  bread  easier, 
find  swifter  climatic  change 
for  his  season  of  vacation,  and 
nobler  scenery  for  his  in- 
spiration close  at  hand  than 
in  any  land  under  the  sun. 
He  works  in  a  kindlier  air; 
he  has  choice  of  a  wider 
range  of  occupations;  his 
farming,  if  he  be  a  farmer, 
can  be  more  diversified;  his 
fruit  growing,  if  he  prefer  that 
life  of  idyllic  charm,  may  have 
wider  range  and  suit  his  taste 
or  his  capacities  more  per- 
fectly, and  provide  for  his  in- 
come more  adequately  than  in 
any  other  state  in  the  Union, 
There  are  no  tornadoes,  no 
chilling  blasts,  no  sudden 
changes  in  temperature;  here, 
no  struggle  against  the  vast, 
grim,  silent,  inarticulate  forces 
of  Nature. 


v^i^ 
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ATTA ACTIVE  PaODltCTS  Oi-    l  EKltLM   1-IELliS*  NfiAE  CORHtlfc;, 
TEHAMA   COUNTY 

I.  Sugar  cane.    3»  Pampas  plumes,     s.  Hire  and  totmcco.    4.  In 
an  alfalfa  pat^li.    5.  Sweet  |>otatoc«i  and  corn. 

now   are    turning    toward    California       salads 
with  the  view  of  securing  permanent       ment. 


^No  gasp  Bticl  in  pan, 

Of  the  ice -imprisoned  flood — 

or  roar  of  blizzard  in  the  air, 
\'ege table  growth  goes  on, 
and  pastures  yield  natural  for- 
age, green  or  dry,  every  day. 
Markets  are  open  on  the 
sidewalks  all  the  year  round, 
and  sunshine  and  green 
minister   to   human    content- 


Acres  broad  and  fertile  soil 
Wait  the  man  who  fears  not  toil, 
Harvests  rich  his  work  will  crown, 
Where  the  setting  sun  goes  down. 


Xroiat  Fishing  in  tKe  Sierras, 


By  Al.   M.   C\immin^. 


'%  T  ANY  beguiling  streams  aud 
V/l  charming  lakes  are  in  the 
-1-  '^ -I-  a rboreal  and  picturesque 
Sierra  valley  region  —  a  resort  which 
is  guarded  on  the  far  side  by  the  snow- 
clad  and  serrated  ranges  of  the  Sierra, 
its  %vestern  ramparts  buttressed  by 
pine-clad  tiers  of  foothills.  These 
waters  are  teeming  with  trout  ;  beau- 
tiful, gamey  and  luscious  rainbows 
fSalmo  irideus).    Nor  do  the   induce- 


^ 
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ments   here    for  devotee   of  rod   and 

reel  overshadow  sport  with  dog  and 
gun.  for  in  numberless  sections  are  to 
be  found  feathered  game  in  variety 
and  plenty.  Doves,  mountain  quail, 
gronsei  sagehens  and,  in  Sierra  valley 
proper,  thousands  of  ducks  and  Eng- 
lish snipe  find  feeding  ground. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Bassett's,  reached 
by  stage  over  the  Sierra  City  road,  via 
Truckee  and    Sierraville,  the   sports- 


man will  find  a  section  of  entrancing 
country.  This  district  contains,  within 
a  radius  of  less  than  a  dozen  miles 
from  a  comfortable  resort,  some  fifty* 
two  mountain  lakes  varying  in  size 
and  depth.  Fifteen  streams,  tribu- 
tary to  and  finally  merging  into  either 
the  Vuba  or  Feather  rivers,  are  here 
also — inviting  haunts  for  the  angler. 
Twenty- six  of  the  lakes  are  well 
stocked  with  rainbow  trout. 

Many  of  these  opalescent, 
sapphire  or  emeiald-hued 
mountain  tarns  are  owned 
by  individual  or  raining  com- 
pany interests.  A  number 
were  originally  formed  by 
means  of  a  dam  built  across 
the  mouth  of  a  valley  or 
canyon,  the  pent-up  waters 
of  the  mountain  springs  and 
melting  snows  being  devoted 
to  reservoirs  for  many  rich 
mines  which  now  have  long 
outlived  a  paying  standard. 
Here  trout  find  a  congenial 
habitat,  plenty  of  cold,  pure, 
running  water  and  almost 
ideal  spawning  grounds. 
I'nder  these  conditions^  the 
fish  placed  in  the  lakes  years 
agOi  when  this  remote  district 
was  a  prosperous  mining 
center,  have  flourished  and 
increased. 

Last  August  a  merry  party 
spent  several  weeks  in  the 
Sierra  valley  and  at  Bassett's, 
Leaving  San  Francisco  at 
6:30  p.  M.  on  the  twenty- 
third,  the  party  arrived  in 
Truckee  the  next  morning 
at  6:30  a.  m.  After  breakfast,  front 
seats  were  secured  on  the  Sierraville 
stage  and  the  party  started  away  at 
7:30  oVlock.  The  first  place  of  interest 
reached  was  Daily's  milk  ranch,  at 
Prosser  creek  crossing,  three  miles 
out.  This  stream  is  one  of  the  forks 
of  the  Truckee  river»  and  is  full  of  both 
brook  (Salmo  fontanalis)  and  rainbow 
trout.  There  is  good  fishing  at  this 
point  and  roundabout.     From   Daily's 
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lake  stage.  The  road  leads 
on  from  this  point  to  Sierra- 
ville,  at  the  head  of  the 
valley.  After  lea\iiig  Over- 
ton the  road  runs  most  of  the 
way  through  a  primeval  for- 
est of  heavy  timber.  Catnp- 
bell's  Hot  Springs,  one  mile 
from  Sierraviile,  was  reached 
in  time  for  lunch.  In  the 
\  icinity  of  Campbell's  I  here 
is  good  fishing.  Splendid 
dove  shooting  in  the  stubble 
fields  after  harvest,  as  well 
as  some  of  the  best  snipe 
patches  io  the  state,  can  also 
be  found  here.  Starting  the 
next  morning  the  party  drove 
west,  after  changing  stages, 
over  the  Sierra  City  road, 
a  beautiful  mountain  drive- 
way. 

This  route  is  a  long  up- 
grade drive  to  the  thickly 
timbered  divide  from  which 
can  be  seen,  looking  north 
and    east,    the    whole   broad 


Alder  creek »  a  fork  of  Prosser 
creek,  can  readily  be  reached. 
About  four  miles  further  on 
the  stage  stops  at  Hobart's 
mills,  known  as  Overton  on 
the  maps.  This  place  is  a 
bustling  little  lumbering 
settlement  in  the  midst  of  a 
thickly  wooded  section. 

Three  miles  hence  on  Sage 
Hen  creek,  a  tributary  of 
the  Little  Truckee,  is  located 
a  comfortable  roadside  inn, 
the  Sage  Hen  Hotel,  where 
the  angler  will  find  good 
accommodations :  and  the 
fishing  is  excellent  in  Sage 
Hen  creek  early  in  the  sea- 
son, up  to  the  end  of  June. 
From  this  point,  by  trail 
or  road,  half  a  mile  in  a 
northeast  direction  can  be 
found  the  best  fishing  ground 
on  the  Little  Truckee. 

At  Corey's  station,  five 
miles  beyond  Sage  Hen 
crossing,  the  Sierraviile  stage 
connects   with  the    Webber 
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expanse  of  the  Sierra  valley,  sotae 
thirty  miles  long  by  about  sixteen 
miles  wide.  So  clear  is  the  air 
that  buildings,  stubble  fields  and 
pastures  of  the  farms  can  be  plainly 
seen  miles  and  miles  away.  Look- 
ing forward  another  beautiful  vista 
is  before  one.  Away  in  the  dis- 
tance are  the  famous  Sierra  Buttes, 
three  towering,  rugged  masses  of 
granite,  at  the  base  of  which  is  located 
Bassett's.  After  crossing  the  divide, 
the  down  grade  is  the  watershed, 
which  supplies  the  north  fork  of  the 
Yuba  river.  Almost  from  the  divide 
the  road  leads  down  along  the  banks, 
following  within  a  few  yards  the  wind- 
ing Yuba.  Chapman  and  Haskell 
creeks  are  crossed  at  intervals  on  the 
road.  Both  the  Yuba  and  the  creeks 
mentioned  are  full  of  trout. 

This  country  on  the  road  to  Bassett's 
is  seldom  visited  by  either  sportsman 
or  tourist,  and  is  unparalleled  in  a 
wealth  of  scenic  possibilities  for  the 
camera  as  well  as  a  most  tempting  spot 
for  sport  with  rod  and  gun.     During 


PISHERMKN'S   LICK  —  BASSKTT,    HCSHNRLL  AND  CI'MMING 


this  enchanting  drive,  grouse  and 
mountain  quail  frequently  crossed  the 
road  ahead  of  the  stage.  At  one  time 
a  bevy  of  quail,  bright-eyed  videttes 
of  the  wildwood  army  of  occupation, 
strutted  in  single  file  in  the  road  in 
front  of  the  stage  and  kept  within 
easy  gunshot  for  over  five  minutes 
before  they  took  wing,  seemingly  in 
mere  caprice,  and  whirred  away  into 
the  sheltering  recesses  of  a  bunch 
of  chapparal.  Bassett's  was  finally 
reached  at  6  i».  m.  Here  the  party 
found  a  comfortable  stopping  place. 
Bassett  is  a  thorough  sportsman,  a 
splendid  shot,  expert  fly-fisherman, 
and  an  experienced  guide. 

The  next  morning  two  of  us  took 
our  fishing  tackle  and  visited  Upper 
Sardine  lake,  this  lake  being  the  near- 
est one  to  the  house.  The  catch  that 
day  was  160  rainbows,  all  good-sized 
fish  in  perfect  condition.  The  fish  rose 
readily  to  the  fly,  morning  and  even- 
ing. The  cast  used  was  Benn's  royal 
coachman  as  a  dropper,  a  black  gnat- 
body  with  a  royal  coachman  wing  for 
the  middle  fly,  and  Benn's 
professor,  grizzly  king,  or  a 
light-winged  caddis  for  the 
top.  These  flies  were  tied 
on  a  No.  8  sproat,  and  the 
three  first  mentioned  were 
found  to  be  the  best  lures 
for  that  region.  At  the  foot 
of  Sardine  lake  is  the  cele- 
brated, but  now  abandoned, 
Young  American  mine,  from 
which  $3,000,000  was  taken 
in  the  early  mining  days. 

On  the  day  following 
Salmon  creek,  the  outlet  of 
lower  Salmon  lake,  was 
fished.  Here  13H  fish  were 
caught  in  the  morning.  The 
shores  of  Sardine  lake  are 
lined  with  a  dense  growth 
of  alders,  willows,  scrub 
pine  and  fir.  There  is  little 
beach  and  plenty  of  abrupt 
rocky  shore,  the  water  being 
very  deep  from  the  edges  of 
the  rocky  ledges.  In  the 
afternoon  upper  Sardine 
lake  was  visited  ap^ain,  and 
124  fish  landed.  These  fish 
were  all   good  fighters,  and 
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ran  from  a  half  to  a  pound  in  weight. 
On  the  day  after  a  cliange  of  loca- 
tion was  found  in  lower  vSalmon  lake. 
Here  the  anglers  found  some  splendid 
fly-fishing.  There  being  no  boats  at 
any  of  these  lakes,  it  was  necessary 
to  build  rafts  here  and  there.  In  lower 
Salmon  lake  the  first  raft  was  con- 
structed of  logs  and  driftwood  found 
along  the  shore.  This  crude  affair  was 
poled  here  and  there  about  the  bosom 
of  the  lake  and  found  to  answer  the 
purpose  effectively.     During  the  pre- 


L 


vious  days'  fishing,  wind  prevailed  and 
ruffled  the  waters  so  that  the  fishing 
conditions  were  ideal.  But  on  this  day 
the  anglers  found  to  their  absolute  sur- 
prise  that  the  fish  on  a  perfectly  calm 
day  would  take  the  fly  as  readily  as 
when  the  water  was  whipped  into 
riffles  by  the  wind.  This  rather  re- 
markable occurrence  was  noticeable 
only  in  this  particular  lake,  however, 
which  is  five  miles  by  trail,  through 
an  exceedingly  beautiful  counlry»from 
Bassett's. 


Lower  vSalraon  was  so  attractive  that 
eight  days*  fishing  was  there  indulged 
iu.  During  this  time  1625  rainbow 
trout  were  taken  by  the  fly,  most  of 
them  ranging  from  one- half  to  a  pound 
in  weight  and  in  the  finest  condition. 
Fort V' five  boxes  of  trout  w^ere  ex- 
pressed to  friends  in  San  Francisco, 
where  they  arrived  in  first-class  shape, 
and  were  enjoj^ed  by  a  number  of  ap- 
preciative stay-at-homes.  Adjacent  to 
Lower  Salmon  are  Little  and  Upper 
Salmon  lakes,  both  full  of  fine  fish, 
which  were  prospected  for 
one  day  with  excellent  re- 
sults. 

At  Packer  lake^  four  miles 
from  Hassett's,  the  fisher- 
men caught  their  largest 
fish  during  the  two  days 
spent  at  this  enticing  body 
of  w^aten  On  the  first  day 
eleven  splendid  fellows 
were  basketed.  They  scaled 
from  two  to  five  pounds 
apiece,  and  tested  the  five 
and  a  half  ounce  Leonard 
split  bamboos  to  a  degree. 
Basse tt  was  surprised  at 
the  fish  here  taking  a  fly, 
as  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  catch  them  with  grass- 
hoppers only.  He  claimed 
that  there  were  plenty  of 
big  nine  and  ten  pounders 
in  the  lake  that  would  not 
take  a  fly. 

Off'  a  point  of  rocks,  in 
deep  water,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  lure  the  big  fellows 
with  a  silver  No.  4  Wilson 
striped  bass  spoon.  Several 
casts  were  made,  and  on  the 
fourth  attempt  a  monster 
trout  was  seen  rushing,  open*mouthed, 
for  the  spoon,  but  he  was  missed  on 
the  strike,  Bassett  then  rigged  up 
his  grasshopper  tackle,  which  was 
seized  by  a  lively  five  pound  fish 
as   soon  as  it  struck  the  water. 

This  lake  is  full  of  big  fish,  some 
weighing  as  high  as  fifteen  pounds. 
A  boat,  however,  Is  necessary  to  angle 
with  comfort  and  success.  There  are 
several  boats  on  Gold  and  Long  lakes. 
Anglers  should  provide  themselves 
with  portable  canvas  boats. 
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The  proper  time  to  fish 
here  is  from  June  15  th  to  Joly 
15th,  During  the  interval 
up  to  August  15th  the  surface 
water  is  warm,  and  the  fish 
stay  down  in  the  colder  bot- 
tom waters,  feeding  on  shell- 
grubs,  etc.  From  the  latter 
date,  when  the  frosts  set  in, 
until  September  15th,  when 
the  lakes  commence  to  freeze, 
the  fishing  is  good  also. 

If  the  angler  has  poor  re- 
sults in  one  water  he  cer- 
tainly has  many  fishing  spots 
within  a  radius  of  fifteen 
miles.  One  afternoon,  com- 
ing in  from  l^acker  lake,  I 
counted  ten  grouse  which 
ran  ahead  of  the  horses  on 
and  over  the  trail. 

Campbell's  Hot  Springs  is 
5Q00  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
Basset t's  about  5800  feet. 
During  the  stay  of  the  party 
at  Basset  t's  the  weather  was 
delightful  in  the  daytime; 
the  nights  were,  as  is  usual 
in  the  mountains,  cold.  Mos- 
quitoes, that  bane  of  the 
angler,  were  noticeably  ab- 
sent. Pleasures  of  the  gentle 
art  were  not  entirely  monop- 
olized by  the  men,  the 
ladies  of  the  party  landing 
a  number  of  fish. 

For  the  office-worn  man, 
who  has  been  tied  down  to 
a  desk  for  weary  months,  I 
know  of  no  greater  pleasure 
and  no  more  lasting  benefit 
than  a  fishing  trip  to  the 
lakes.  Here  his  eyes  are 
rested  by  the  soft  browns 
and  evergreen  foliage  of 
the  firs,  the  rippling  re- 
flections in  the  limpid  waters 
charm  him  while  he  lures 
the  fish  with  cunning  wiles. 
It  is  a  pleasure  that  never 
palls,  whether  he  tear  him- 
self away  from  the  "  street  '* 
from  Saturday  to  Monday 
or  with  good  business  judg- 
ment invest  a  month  in 
needful  recuperation. 


FROM  Sacramento,  capital  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  Southern  Pacific  has 
a  branch  railroad  running  east- 
ward over  the  level  country  covered 
by  vineyards,  orchards  and  hop  fields, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  American 
river,  to  Folsom,  the  center  of  the  gold 
mining  operations  of  a  half  cenlury 
agOi  and  thence  through  the  foothills 
to  Placerville.  When,  last  summer, 
the  branch  line  was  built,  a  great  many 
people  who  used  to  know  the  high 
blufifs  and  rolling  country  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river  merely  as  a  part  of 
the  old  San  Juan  grant,  and  a  sheep 
range  of  Cox  and  Clark,  wondered 
why  this  line  was  built;  but  whoever 
goes  up  there  now^  on  one  of  the 
double  daily  trains  from  Sacramento 
will  find  abundant  reason  in  the  at- 
tractive colony  of  eastern  people  who 
have  settled  there. 

The  station  is  at  the  south  end  of 
the  handsonie  steel  bridge,  which  the 
county  buiit  over  the  river  last  sum- 
mer at  a  cost  of  some  tliirty-two  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  the  f5ne,  graded  road 
winds  up  through  the  bluffs  to  San 


Juan  hallt  which  is  about  the  center 
of  the  village.  This  hall  fronts  upon 
a  large  plaza  which  is  being  laid 
out  with  shade  and  ornamental  trees, 
a  fountain  and  flower  beds;  beyond 
which  is  expected  to  be  built  this  year 
a  new  school  house,  for  which  bonds 
to  the  amount  of  fifty- nine  hundred 
dollars  have  readily  sold  at  a  premium 
of  three  hundred  dollars,  which  in- 
dicates the  excellent  credit  of  the 
colony. 

The  land  recedes  in  every  direction 
in  gentle  undulations,  giving  almost 
every  lot  of  ground,  however  small,  a 
good  building  site  with  extensive 
views.  It  is  all  elevated.  The  pre- 
cipitous bluffs  along  the  river,  which 
is  the  first  high  ground  encountered 
east  of  Sacramento,  are  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  in  height*  while 
the  higher  points  of  the  land  back 
from  the  river  rise  one  hundred  feet 
higher.  All  along  the  bluffs,  and,  in 
fact,  all  over  the  colony,  excepting 
where  replaced  by  orchards,  the  land 
is  richly  covered  in  spring  and  summer 
with  a  profusion  of  wild  flowers,  and 
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of  J.  C,  Buffum,  formerly  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  surrounded  by  richly 
cultivated  ranches.  Nearby  are  the 
ranches  owned  by  other  Chicago  peo- 
ple. S.  P.  Patterson »  editor  *'  Record- 
Herald'*;  Mr.  Clapp  of  the  "  Evening 
Journal";  Andrew  T.  and  A.J.Hodge; 
V\\  L  Midler  of  the  Pullman  Company ; 
while  on  the  other  side  of  the  village 
are  the  beautiful  places  of  O.  W,  Rug- 
gles,  George  \\.  King  and  Frank  J. 
Bramhall  of  the  Michigan  Central 
Railroad;  and  of  Arthur  K.  Wilcox, 
Alexander  Craig  and  Elbert  lugalls 
of  Chicago.  C:  H.  Vehmeyer,  a  Chi- 
cago  banker^   has  a  beautiful   house 


under  the  spreading  oaks  of  his  ranch, 
the  largest  under  cultivation  in  the 
colony,  occupied  by  two  of  his  sons. 
Dn  Buffumof  Chicago  has  a  fine  ranch 
directly  across  the  road  from  Mr.  Bram* 
hall  and  Mr.  Birchard,  the  last-named 
being  from  Spring6eld,  III.  Next  to 
Mr.  Ruggles'  place  is  that  of  Clay 
Larimore,  a  large  wheat  rancher  of 
Dakota.  Farther  south  is  the  Four 
Gables  Academy  of  Professor  Elmore 
Chase,  and  the  place^  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Clark  and  Rev,  Dr.  Dickinson  of  Bos- 
ton. Dr.  Dickinson  has  been  so  at- 
tracted by  the  beauties  of  this  locality 
that  he  has  exchanged  his  Boston  pas- 
torate for  one  in  Sacramento. 

These  names  are  mentioned  to  show 
the  character  of  the  population  that 
has  been  attracted  to  Fair  Oaks  by  its 
beauty,  climate  and  horticultural  pros- 
pects. They  are,  as  a  rule,  business 
men  of  ability  and  of  enterprise,  who 
have  traveled  much  and  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  all  parts  of  the  country. 
They  have  chosen  Fair  Oaks  as  their 
future  home  because  they  have  be- 
lieved that  it  affords  the  finest  field 
for  the  greatest  enjoyment  of  life  when 
they  are  able  to  shake  off  the  heavy 
burden  of  eastern  business  life. 

Altogether,  Fair  Oaks  has  now  a 
population  of  some  six  hundred,  where 
six  years  ago  there  was  not  a  single 
house.  They  have,  or  are  rapidly 
getting,  the  educational,  religious  and 
social  advantages  to  which  they  have 
been  accustomed  in  the  east,  while  the 
transportation  facilities  are  all  that 
can  be  desired,  making  the  place,  in 
fact^  a  suburb  of  Sacramento. 

The  w^ater  supply  of  Fair  Oaks  is 
ample,  being  drawn  from  the  inex- 
haustible river  some  twenty  miles 
above  and  delivered  to  the  colony  by 
a  twenty-eight  inch  main,  which  is 
about  to  be  extended  through  to  its 
western  boundary.  They  have  a  very 
active  and  efficient  grange,  which  is 
also  practically  an  improvement  as- 
s^ociation  and  devotes  much  time  and 
expense  to  the  improvement  of  the 
roads  of  the  colony  and  the  streets 
and  drives  of  the  village.  The  master 
of  the  grange  is  Mr,  George  P.  Robin- 
son, the  resident  agent  of  Raymond 
%L  Whitcomb  of  Boston. 
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SCENES  AT  FAIR  OAKS,  SACRAMENTO  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA, 
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V//es  of /he 


an  faster  storj/ 

By  Q txp.be- fhXhrG 


A  STRETCH  of  azure  sky,  chang- 
ing to  the  opalescent  tints  of 
evening;  a  smiling  expanse  of 
sea,  with  a  long  line  of  curling  break- 
ers lashing  the  sandy  beach  —  that  is 
what  Rosa  might  have  seen  as  she 
stood  by  the  calla  lily  hedge,  with  the 
faint  breeze  stirring  the  magnolia 
blossoms. 

Yet  it  is  doubtful  if  she  saw  any- 
thing. Her  eyes  held  a  dreamy,  far- 
away look,  and  the  waving  green 
branches,  outlined  like  lacework 
against  the  evening  sky,  the  wind- 
ruffled  stretch  of  sea  and  the  scent  of 
the  wilderness  of  bloom  were  lost 
upon  her. 

In  her  arms  were  a  profusion  of 
lilies,  spray  upon  spray,  almost  more 
than  her  slender  arms  could  carry, 
for  the  morrow  was  Easter  day. 
Tall  and  stately  as  a  lily  herself,  Rosa 
stood,  lost  in  meditation,  her  face 
scarcely  less  fair  and  pure  than  the 
waxen  blossoms,  and  as  colorless,  save 
for  the  scarlet  mouth  with  its  haughty 
curves.  A  pure,  proud  face,  and  cold 
as  the  white  mist  that,  like  a  dim 
squadron,  was  stealthily  marching  in 
from  the  sea. 

,^:S^n  the  still,  languorous  air,  suddenly 
a  clear,  sweet  note  rang  out  —  the 
chimes  of  the  old  mission  bells.  The 
sacred  music  reached  Rosa's  ears, 
arousing  her  from  her  reverie.  Dis- 
engaging one  slender  hand  she  made 


the  sign  of  the  cross;  her  lips  moved 
silently. 

There  was  a  sound  near  at  hand  of 
slow,  halting  footsteps.  A  man.  young, 
but  of  haggard  countenaoce,  was  ap- 
proaching under  the  shadow  of  the 
acacias. 

But  Rosa  heard  only  the  vesper 
chimes. 

Nearer  the  man  drew  until  he  stood 
humbly  before  her,  his  head  bared, 
his  shabby  hat  iq  his  trembling  hand. 

He  raised  his  eyes,  full  of  dumb 
wistfulness  to  her  face.  The  passion- 
ate love  and  despair  of  a  tortured  soul 
was  in  them.  He  stood  motionless,  as 
one  awaiting  his  sentence. 

Sweet  and  high  the  chimes  of  the 
bells  arose  and  fell.  Something  like  a 
sob  escaped  the  man's  lips;  his  thin, 
brown  fingers  worked  convulsively. 

As  if  from  a  dream,  Rosa  started 
and  turned  her  somber  eyes  upon 
him.  A  swift  crimson  flooded  her 
face  and  suddenly  receded,  leaving 
it  as  white  as  the  lilies  upon  her  heav- 
ing bosom. 

"  Diego!" 

The  name  fell  involuntarily  from 
her  unwilling  lips. 

"It  is  I,  Rosa  mia!"  faltered  the 
man,  huskily. 

She  raised  her  head  proudly  and 
stepped  back  a  pace;  her  beautiful 
mouth  hardened. 

He  lifted  his  hand  with  a  swift  mo- 
tion of  pain  and  arrested  the  un- 
spoken words  upon  her  lips. 

"Nay,  spare  me,  I  beseech  thee, 
carita;  it  is  not  to  trouble  thee  that  I 
am  here.  Only  the  desire  to  see  thee 
face  to  face  and  ask  thy  forgiveness 
before  I  go  away  for  ever  hath  lent 
me  courage.     I  cannot  live  near  thee 
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and  know  that  I  have  lost  thee!  Tell 
me,  adoradOt  by  the  love  thou  didst 
once  bear  me,  that  thou  wilt  forgive 
me,  unworthy  though  I  am!" 

'*Thou!**  she  cried,  in  cold  scorn. 
'*  Thou  hast  dared  to  come  to  me  after 
all  thy  dishonor  and  crime  I  Know  I 
not  ^- is  it  not  known  to  all  in  the 
town — that  only  thy  uncle's  name 
and  money  saved  thee  from  just  pun- 
ishment in  prison  ?  And  I  once 
plighted  thee  my  troth  —  I  once  be- 
lieved that  I  loved  such  an  one  as 
thour* 

The  man  bowed  his  head  on  his 
hands  and  groaned  aloud. 

'*  Dios!*'  he  muttered,  *'  it  is  more 
than  I  can  bear!  Yet,  it  was  for  thy 
sake  I  took  the  money ^  carita,  and  the 
saints  alone  know  how  great  hath 
been  my  punishment,  and  — a — man 
—  may  repent,  Rosa," 

"  I  saw  thee  drunk  in  the  plaza  but 
yesterday,"  she  said,  coldly,  *'  Is  that 
thy  repentance?" 

'*It  is  killing  me,  adorado.  I  am 
weak,  unworthy,  but  I  can  forget  it  in 
no  other  wayl" 

*'Thou  hast  come  here  against  my 
command  —  see  that  thou  dost  not  re- 
peat it,'*  said  Rosa,  in  icy  tones.  *'And 
now  go,  for  I  would  hasten  to  the 
chapel  to  carry  my  flowers  for  the 
chanceL*' 

He  raised  his  eyes  imploringly  to 
her  face. 

'*  Madre  de  Dios!  I  am  in  purgatory! 
Thou  art  so  far  above  me  — like  the 
saints!  Rosa!  Rosa!  I  am  unfit  to 
touch  thee  —  yet,  I  am  going  away 
forever!  Give  me  one  of  thy  lilies  ^- 
only  one,  carita  —  because  they  are, 
like  thou  art»  as  pure  as  the  angels  of 
God!" 

He  reached  out  his  hand  timidly, 
but  Rosa  drew  back  as  if  his  touch 
were  profanation. 

"They  are  sacred  lilies,"  she  said, 
coldly*  "  I  have  none  to  spare.  They 
are  for  the  chancel  —  to  be  placed 
upon  the  altar,  A  thief  may  not 
touch  them." 

He  could  not  know  that  her  hands 
were  clenched  until  the  nails  made 
cruel  marks  in  her  tender  palms.  He 
only  saw  the  stern,  accusing  eyes  and 
heard    the    pitiless   words    that    fell, 


like  molten  Bre,  auu  scorched  thei 
selves  into  his  souL 

As  one  who  had  received  a  mor 
stab,  he  turned  and  walked  unstead' 

away. 

*  sie  *!  *  ♦  * 

It  was  Easter  day  in  a  land  of  pe 
petual  bloom,  where  winter  is  sui 
met  and  summer  is  paradise.  In  tl 
early  morning,  as  the  gray  curtain  • 
fog  rolled  back  to  the  sea  and  the  su 
a  disk  of  golden  flame,  bathed  sea  at 
sky  in  a  flood  of  glory,  Rosa  wendf 
her  way  to  the  chapel  to  add  the  la 
touches  to  the  decorations  for  tl 
Easter  service, 

Down   on   the   beach  a  crowd  hi 
gathered.     Men  were  running  to  a» 
fro.     One  hastened  toward  her  on  1 
way  to  the  town.    He  was  hatless  a 
disheveled,  and,  as  he  drew  near,  s 
saw  that  his  face  was  ghastly. 

*'  It   is   Diego    Bernello,"    he    sai 
breathlessly,  '*They  have  just  broug. 
him  in  and  are  carrying  him  to  tl 
chapel.     The  Padre  is  with  him,  b, 
nothing  can  avail  hira  now.     He  we 
out  this  morning  with  the  fishermc 
and,  in  coming  in,  the  boat  was  ov 
turned.     Thanks  to    Diego's  coura] 
all  were  saved  but  himself.    Two  livca 
hath  he  rescued  from  death,  and  I,  f^* 
one,  declare  that  it  hath  blotted  o 
his  transgressions " 

The  speaker  broke  oflf  abruptly  an 
caught  at  Rosa's  arm.     Her  face  wa*. 
ashen,  and  he  thought  she  would  have 
fallen. 

With  a  bitter  cry,  she  broke  awi 
from  him  and  sped  toward  the  cro\ 
on  the  beach. 

In  the  old  chapel  a  hard  battle  wa*- 
fought.     A  battle  for  a  life,  by  tireles 
hands  that  would  not  recognize  defeat 
At  last,  when  they  were  despairing,  a 
shudder  ran  over  the  prostrate  form. 

*'The  Virgin  be  praised!     He  hath 
moved!"  whispered  one  near  hira. 

"  Diego!"  said  a  voice,  stifled  with 
sobs. 

He  opened  his  eyes  feebly  and  gaze 
about  him  in  vague  bewilderment. 
Had  some  one  spoken,  or  had  he 
dreamed  it?  Why  was  he  in  the 
chapel  — the  place  sacred  to  the  saints 
—  he,  the  outcast,  the  despised,  the 
heartbroken? 


'  Thtv  at£  sarrt-fi  lilfts,"  s&t  said,  a^d/y.  **  /  kuif  nom  to 
ipare,  Tfiey  arf  /or  (he  c/tancri'^  io  be  placed  upon 
tht  altar.    A  thief  may  not  touch  them  " 
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Suddenly  his  eyes  caught  the  white 
gleam  of  waxen  blossoms  upon  his 
breast;  a  great  awe  entered  his 
face,    f*?*-:    ».»       « 

"  Jesu  Maria!"  he  murmured.  "  The 
lilies  of  the  chancel!" 

"Nay,  but  thine  own,  Diego  mio," 
sobbed  Rosa,  brokenly.  Her  arms 
were  about  him,  her  tears  were  upon 


his  face.  ''Thine  own,  adorado,"  she 
whispered,  tremulously;  "all  thine  — 
the  lilies  of  Diego.  I  have  robbed  the 
altar  for  thy  dear  sake!" 

"This  is  the  day  of  resurrection!" 
said  the  Padre,  solemnly. 

"Madre  de  Christo!"  the  people 
muttered.     "  It  is  a  miracle!" 

And  it  was  —  a  miracle  of  love. 


A  National  Assembly  of  Women. 


Sy  Isabel  Dates  Winslo-w. 


SIX  thousand  club  women  are  ex- 
pected in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  for 
the  sixth  biennial  meeting  of 
the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
clubs  the  first  week  in  May.  Women 
of  the  biennial  local  board  have  been 
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•    MRS.   JOSIAII   EVANS  COWLKS 

President  of  the  Los  Angeles  Board.  Sixth  Rieniiiul 
Meeting,  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clulm  of  the  United  States 


interested  in  arranging  for  the  pro- 
gram and  the  great  meetings  to  be 
held  in  Simpson's  Auditorium.  As 
Californians  they  have  been  keenly 
alive  to  the  opportunity  of  bringing 
before  the  eastern  public,  through  the 
medium  of  club  women,  the  wonders, 
resources  and  charms  of  California. 

To  best  accomplish  this  the  local 
board,  through  its  press  committee, 
has  issued  weekly  syndicate  letters 
descriptive  of  routes,  places  of  special 
interest  to  travelers,  giving  informa- 
tion as  to  rates,  suitable  clothing  to 
bring,  climatic  conditions  and  such 
biennial  news  as  club  women  every- 
where are  interested  in,  if  contem- 
plating the  trip. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  bien- 
nial meeting  is  held  during  the  same 
week  as  La  Fiesta  de  los  Flores  and 
that  consequently  the  city  will  be 
crowded  with  strangers,  steps  have 
been  taken  which  will  insure  the  com- 
fortable entertainment  of  the  club 
women.  Many  private  homes  have 
been  opened  to  receive  delegates, 
oflficers  and  particular  friends. 

A  simple  plan  has  been  adopted  for 
making  those  first  acts  of  hospitality 

—  the  meeting  of  guests  at  the  train 

—  comparatively  easy.  ICvery  visiting 
club  woman  will  wear  upon  her  left 
shoulder  a  knot  of  blue  ribbon,  while 
those  of  the  train  committee  who  are 
detailed  to  receive  the  visitors  will  be 
known  by  a  badge  of  yellow. 

The  first  view  of  the  city  can 
scarcely  fail  to  enchant.  The  whole 
town  will  be  found  in  holiday  attire, 
decked  for  its  annual  carnival,  gay 
with  fluttering  banners  and  pennants. 
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floral  arches,  wreathed  and  garlanded 
doorways.  Thursday,  May  1st,  when 
the  largest  delegation  is  expected, 
will  be  the  opening  day  of  La  Fiesta 
and  a  grotesque  procession  will  enter- 
tain sightseers.  Upon  the  evening  of 
May  ist,  a  formal  reception  will  be 
given  for  the  club  women  at  the 
Woman's  Clubhouse* 

In  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis, 
Denver  and  Milwaukee,  where  the 
^ye.  former  biennial  meetings  have 
been  held,  the  corresponding  recep- 
tion has  been  given  at  some  hotel  or 
in  some  public  building,  where  the 
club  women  had  headquarters.  It  re- 
mains for  the  women  of  Los  Angeles 
to  entertain  the  visiting  club  women 
in  a  women's  clubhouse,  owned  by 
themselves. 

This  is  an  ornate  structure,  built  in 
the  style  of  the  old  missions  and  is  ar* 
tistically  and  handsomely  furnished. 
Built  after  the  old  Spanish  style,  it 
surrounds  a  large  patio,  which  will  be 
enclosed  and  floored  upon  this  occa* 
sion  to  give  additional  room  — but  the 


patio  will  retain  its  character  of  a 
tropical  garden. 

Among  special  plans  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  club  women  is  a  com- 
plimentary excursion  J  which  will  be 
given  Wednesday,  May  7th,  to  all  dele- 
gates, oflicers  and  program  speakers 
and  a  low  fare  will  be  arranged  for  all 
other  club  women.  A  trip  w^ill  be 
made  to  Long  Beach  and  San  Pedro, 
At  the  former  place  there  will  be  a 
great  barbecue  and  Spanish  dinner. 
A  special  committee  of  Long  Beach 
women  has  been  appointed  to  insure 
a  hospitable  reception  at  this  flourish- 
ing seaside  resort.  Another  pleasant 
outing  has  been  arranged  for  May  10th, 
when  a  visit  will  be  made  to  Pasadena. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Cowles,  president  of  the 
biennial  local  board,  is  the  right 
woman  in  the  right  place.  Her  ex- 
ecutive ability  and  unfailing  courtesy 
have  peculiarly  fitted  her  for  this 
some w^ hat  onerous  work,  and  she  is  to 
be  congratulated  upon  the  efficient 
and  enthusiastic  body  of  women  whose 
loyal  co-operation  she  has  secured. 


CtUKiiitU,  Phifh>     hON   ANGELES    WOMAN  3  CLlTflHtHlHii   WHEKK    VISITOKS    TO   THE   FEUERATJON 

COKVEf«Tro?l    WILL    BE    ENTERTAINED 


LrB  Fiesta  de  Los  Angeles. 


By  J.  Torrey  Connor. 


THE  Los  Angeles  Fiesta  is  to 
Southern  California  what  the 
Mardi  Gras  is  to  New  Orleans, 
or  the  ceremonies  of  the  Veiled  Prophet 
to  St.  Louis.  It  was  inaugurated  in 
1894,  supposedly  to  mark  the  passing 
of  winter  and  to  hail  the  advent  of 
spring;  for  in  this  tropic  clime,  where 
Flora  twines  rose-garlands  through  all 
the  winterless  year,  there  is  only  the 
calendar  to  remind  one  of  the  chang- 
ing of  the  seasons. 

The  first  Fiesta  de  Los  Angeles  was 
patterned  after  the  world- famed  fetes 
of  the  Riviera,  with  this  difference: 
The  picturesque  features  of  early 
Spanish-American  life  upon  the  Pa- 
cific coast  were  illustrated,  and  the 
resources  of  the  state  duly  presented, 
that  all  who  ran  might  read. 

It  was  in  April,  the  June-time  of 
California,  when  the  days  are  golden 
with  sunshine,  glad  with  the  song  of 
birds,  and  odorous  with  the  perfume 
of  roses,  that  the  first  Queen  of  Fiesta 
received  from  the  mayor  the  keys  of 
the  city,  and  issued  her  proclamation. 

In  this  proclamation  it  was  made 
known  to  all  loyal  subjects  that  the 
sovereign  Queen-elect  of  La  Fiesta  de 
Los  Angeles  most  earnestly  desired 
that  pernicious  care,  and  even  the 
wisdom  of  sages,  be  banished  utterly 
from  the  realm  for  the  space  of  many 
days  following;  and  that,  during  her 
reign,  joy,  unwisdom  and  folly  should 
have  full  sway. 

Who  that  saw  the  beautiful  floral 
parade  and  the  battle  of  flowers  of 
1894  will  ever  forget  the  sight? 

There  was  a  wonderful  equipage, 
an  open  barouche,  drawn  by  four 
black  horses  harnessed  in  white  satin. 
Not  an  inch  of  the  vehicle  was  visible 
under  its  decoration  of  fluff'y,  white 
pampas  plumes,  tied  with  white  satin 
streamers.  There  were  vehicles  em- 
bowered in  sweet  peas  and  ferns,  even 
the  running  gear  and  wheels  being 
hidden  by  the  dainty  flower.  Others 
blossomed  out  in  callas,  or  roses,  or 
geraniums,  as  fancy  dictated.  Many 
chose  the  white  or  yellow  marguerite 
for  their  flower,  and  others  employed 
thousands  of  ifragrant  carnations  in 
the  decoration   of  a  single   carriage. 


Nor  were  the  wild  flowers  overlooked, 
and  some  of  the  most  eflFective  of  the 
decorations  were  in  the  feathery  yellow 
mustard,  the  purple  brodae,  yellow 
poppies  and  white  Mariposa  lilies. 

Suddenly  a  rose,  flung  by  a  Spanish 
caballero,  was  answered  by  a  volley 
from  the  tribune,  and  the  battle  was 
on.  As  the  fun  waxed  fast  and  fur- 
ious the  bands  played  with  redoubled 
energy.  The  knights  and  ladies, 
squires,  goblins,  monks,  fairies  and 
other  paraders  rose  to  the  occasion, 
and  decorations  were  despoiled  for 
ammunition  with  which  to  return  the 
steady  fire  from  the  tribune  and  along 
the  line  of  march. 

" Forward,  and  no  surrender!"  was 
the  word,  and  the  cavalcade  kept  on 
its  course,  the  horses  treading  a  bed 
of  flowers  fetlock  deep. 

The  sun  hung  low  in  the  west  ere 
the  last  rose  was  thrown.  The  pen- 
nants, flapping  idly  in  the  soft  air,  the 
crushed  and  dying  flowers,  strewn 
underfoot,  alone  bore  witness  that 
there  had  been  waged  a  war  of  roses. 

So  successful  was  the  fiesta  of  1894, 
not  only  artistically  and  financially, 
but  as  an  attraction  to  eastern  visitors^ 
that  in  1895  the  celebration  was  again 
called  into  being,  with  added  splen* 
dors,  and  has  since  been  continued 
each  year,  except  in  1898,  1899  and 
1900,  when  the  Spanish  war  troubles 
left  no  time  for  fiestas. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Fiesta  com- 
mittee to  make  the  fiesta  of  1902  the 
most  successful  ever  held.  The  Gen- 
eral Federation  of  Women's  clubs  will 
be  in  session  in  Los  Angeles  at  that 
time,  and  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows  has  set  the  date  for  its 
meeting  in  Los  Angeles  from  April 
29th  to  May  3d,  with  delegates  present 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
Canada,  England,  Ireland,  France, 
India,  Australia  and  Honolulu.  As 
time,  money  and  individual  effort  will 
not  be  spared  to  make  the  street 
decorations,  the  parade  and  the  illu- 
minations —  the  latter  continuing  for 
eight  days  —  so  varied,  so  beautiful 
and  so  brilliant  that  the  thousands 
who  come  to  see  shall  ever  after  re- 
member and  wonder. 


^A[^IL£  ABOVE 


THROFGTI  THK  l-OREST    LEADING    TtJ   M  >5\U.li    UAVS 
OF   HAPPINESS   AT  THK  TAHOE  TAVERN 


FOR  the  man  who  loves  old  Dame 
Nature  so  much  that  he  never 
wearies  of  taking  her  picture, 
Lake  Tahoe  is  a  continuous  revel  of 
unfailing  joy.  Such  lights  and  shades, 
such  morning  and  evening  effectSjSUch 
d  e  pths  o  f  sh  ado  w  on  forest-H  ned  shores* 
such  sunltght  flasheson  rippling  waves, 
are  marshaled  for  the  camera  at  no 
other  place  known  to  geographer  or 
photographer.  Up  here  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  6l*2n  feet  above  the  sea»  the 
air  is  of  wondrous  clearness.  Clouds 
gather  on  the  mountain  crests  all 
about »  and  floating  overhead  cast 
shadows  into  the  un fathomed  depths. 
The  waves  are  of  changing  hues. 
Yellow  and  emerald  and  indigo  tints 
are  here,  giving  the  water-color  artist 
rapturous  and  busy  hours.  But  for 
direct  picturing  of  the  marvelous  and 
rapidly  changing  combinations  of  sun- 
light and  shade  the  camera  is  most 
effective.  The  lake  is  twenty-three 
miles  long  and  thirteen  wide  —  a 
crystal  mirror  in  the  rugged  Sierra 
setting,  and  every  mile  of  the  steamer 
run  around  the  lake  offers  a  half-do/en 
chances  for  pictures  that  often  prov^e 
to  be  artistic  treasures.  The  accom- 
panying views  show  in  order  a  few  of 
the  effects  secured  during  a  summer 
trip  about  the  lake»  starting  from  the 
new  hotel,  and  touching  in  order  at 
the  many  interesting  points  that  line 
the  picturesque  shores. 
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O  seas  in  a  land/    O  lakes  of  mine ' 
By  the  Iwe  I  bear  and  the  songs  I  bring 
Be  glad  with  me!  lift  your  ivaves  and  sing 
A  song  in  the  reeds  that  surround yout  isles'— 
A  song  of  joy  for  this  sun  that  smiles. 
For  this  land  /loir,  and  thi.\  age  and  sign: 
For  the  pea fe  that  ii  and  the  perils  pass'd: 
For  the  hope  that  is  and  the  re,\t  at  last. 

foaguin,Afillef , 
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ana  Achievements. 


By  Edward  J.  'WicKson, 
of  tKe   University  of  California, 

Illiistt  atiotn  from  p/iolo^nip/is  h\    llilluim  S/iari  ,  Saula  A'cvr/,  Ciilt/<>} ma 


WE  come  now  to  the  division 
of  these  sketches  of  the  life 
and  work  of  Luther  Burbank 
which  will  seem  to  many  the  most  in- 
teresting and  important.  What  has 
the  man,  endowed  as  has  been  claimed, 
and  following  methods  which  have 
been  outlined,  achieved  for  himself 
and  for  humanity?  Obviously,  it  is 
premature  to  ask  this  question  con- 
cerning one  who  is  still  so  young  that 
it  may  be  reasonably  doubted  whether 
he  has  yet  reached  his  greatest  wis- 
dom and  work;  but  what  matters  it,  if 
the  present  point  of  view  be  true,  that 
it  command  a  beginning  rather  than 
an  ending?  In  fact, there  can  belittle 
more  accomplished  within  the  neces- 


sary limits  of  these  sketches  than  to 
disclose  a  point  of  view  —  possibly  to 
slightly  assist  the  observer  to  occupy 
it  —  and  then  to  trust  to  his  sight  and 
discernment  for  appreciation  of  rela- 
tions and  significance.  There  is  in 
the  work  of  Mr.  Burbank,  even  at  this 
point  in  his  career,  an  array  of  facts 
and  a  wealth  of  suggestion  which  are 
almost  overwhelming  to  one  who  has 
head  and  heart  for  them. 

In  the  account  given  of  his  life  it 
was  intimated  that  although  he  began 
as  a  horticulturist  and  still  remains  an 
honor  to  the  guild,  Mr.  Burbank's 
thought  and  work  have  passed  beyond 
even  the  highest  levels  of  horticulture, 
known   as  horticultural  science,  into 
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the  domain  of  science  itself.  To  be 
judged,  then,  by  his  peers,  men  of 
science,  as  well  as  horticulturists,  must 
review  his  achievements  through  all 
coming  years.  Let  us  realize  in  ad- 
vance this  method  of  the  future,  by  an 
appeal  to  one  upon  the  side  of  science, 
well  acquainted  both  with  the  dicta 
thereof  and  with  the  work  of  Mr.  Bur- 
bank  to  briefly  characterize  him  and  his 
achievements.  For  this  purpose  per- 
mission has  been  kindly  granted  to 
transcribe  from  the  manuscript  notes 
of  Dr.  W.  J.  V.  Osterhout,  assistant 
professor  of  botany  in  the  University 
of  California,  the  following  significant 
sentences: 

Mr.  Burbank  has  become  widely  known  to 
scientists  by  reason  of  the  extraordinary  in- 
terest and  value  of  his  work.  Untrammeled 
by  traditions,  he  has  not  hesitated  to  enter 
fields  which  the  scientific  worker  would  have 
ignored.  The  value  of  his  work  in  thus 
opening  up  new  possibilities  and  stimulating 
research  in  these  lines  is  immeasurable. 

Not  only  for  stimulus,  but  also  for  methods 
of  work,  are  we  indebted  to  Mr.  Burbank.  A 
botanist,  who  is  known  for  his  researches  on 
plant  hybridization  carried  on  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  was  quite  incredulous 
when  told  of  Mr.  Burbank's  methods  of  work. 
After  a  visit  to  Santa  Rosa,  he  confessed  that 
Mr.  Burbank's  skill  was  well  nigh  incompre- 
hensible, and  that  he  had  learned  enough 
during  a  brief  visit  to  compensate  him  for 
the  journey  from   ICurope. 

Since  the  passing  of  the  scientific  dogma 
of  the  fixity  of  species,  the  study  of  varia- 
tion has  come  steadily  to  the  fore.  We  wish 
to  know  not  only  what  variations  occur  natur- 
ally, but  what  can  be  produced  by  various 
artificial  means.  I  know  no  better  student  of 
variation  in  both  aspects  than  Mr.  Burbank. 
Throughout  a  long  series  of  years  he  has 
been  gathering  plants  from  every  (juarter  of 
the  globe.  With  patience  akin  to  Darwin's, 
he  has  familiarized  himself  with  this  great 


store  of  material  growing  under  his  eye.  He 
has  succeeded,  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  in 
mastering  the  intricacies  of  variation  in  a 
very  wide  range  of  plants.  By  observation 
and  intuitive  insight  he  has  gained  wonder- 
ful knowledge  of  the  nature  of  these  plants, 
their  possibilities  and  latent  characters.  As 
a  result  of  his  labors  we  have,  at  Santa  Rosa, 
a  laboratory  for  the  study  of  variation  on  a 
gigantic  scale  and  a  magnificent  array  of 
facts  and  discoveries  of  great  value  to 
science. 

The  true  scientist  is  not  satisfied  with  de- 
tails; he  wishes  to  reduce  them  to  formula', 
to  general  laws  which  shall  vitalize  knowl- 
edge and  provide  for  future  progress.  Such 
an  one  finds  in  Mr.  Burbank  a  kindred  spirit, 
who  seems  to  discover  great  laws  by  a  flash 
of  genius,  such  is  the  swiftness  of  his  intui- 
tion. His  thought  is  so  fresh  and  unhack- 
neyed that  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  ade- 
quate impression  of  its  suggestive  and 
vitalizing  quality.  From  his  unbroken  study 
of  Nature  he  comes  with  a  word  of  authority 
and  power.  In  his  ability  to  penetrate  be- 
hind the  facts  to  the  laws  which  make  facts 
significant  he  resembles  Darwin,  whose  spirit 
and  method  he  exemplifies. 

On  the  basis  of  this  candid  state- 
ment from  Dr.  Osterhout,  we  can  claim 
for  Mr.  Burbank  achievement  in 
science  which  will  forever  link  his 
name  with  those  whom  the  world 
counts  greatest  in  the  interpretation 
of  Nature,  and  as  those  only  thus  live 
who  earn  the  right  by  great  deeds,  his 
fame  will  always  stand  witness  to  his 
service. 

Having  thus  taken  a  sweeping 
glance  through  other  eyes  at  Mr. 
Burbank's  achievements  from  the  point 
of  view  of  science,  the  horticulturist 
returns  to  his  own  standards  of  in- 
terest in  them  without  farther 
reference  to  their  value  to  science. 
The   scientific    reader   must    develop 
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that  aspect  of  the  facts  for  himself. 
Even  the  facts  themselves  are  so  va- 
ried  and   numerous    that    they   defy 


—  t/ir  rnnoblinf^  of  the  heoch  plum 

enumeration,  and  a  few  generaliza- 
tions, some  of  which  involve  many 
years  of  close  effort  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Burbank,  are  all  that  can  be  under- 
taken. 

Let  us  look,  first,  at  some  general 
characters  of  fruits  which  he  has  de- 
monstrated to  be  susceptible  of  strik- 
ing and  valuable  modifications,  illus- 
trating by  brief  reference  to  specific 
achievements. 

1.  Varieties  have  been  secured 
which  are  prolific  where  the  older 
sorts  have  proved  unsatisfactory.    The 


intermingling  of  the  native  American 
•and  Japanese  species  of  plums,  which 
has  been  a  leading  line  of   Mr.  Bur- 
bank's  work,  has  made  it  possible  to 
grow  luscious  fruit  in  various  regions 
of  the    United  States  where  the  old 
species  failed.      Professor  Waugh   of 
Vermont  speaks  of  the  increased  pro- 
duction east  of  the  Rocky  mountains 
as  remarkable,  and  adds:  "The  in- 
troduction of  the  hybrid  plums  marks 
an  epoch  in  plum  culture."*  And  he 
traces  the  opening  of  this  epoch  to 
the  introduction  of  two  of  Mr.  Bur- 
bank's  creations.    In  the  south,  both 
on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  sides  of 
the  country,  the  Japanese  species  and 
its  hybrids  are  making  plum  growing 
successful  where   the   long-tried   Eu- 
ropean varieties   yielded    failure  and 
disappointment.       This    is  strikingly 
the  case  in  Southern  California. 

Mr.  Burbank  is  now  working  largely 
on  hardy  varieties,  and  the  effort  will 
result  in  securing  luscious  fruits  where 
at  present  trying  conditions  destroy 
all  but  small  and  often  ill-flavored 
wildlings.  A  striking  instance  of  this 
is  found  in  work  now  in  progress  in 
the  ennobling  of  the  **  beach  plum  " — 
prunus  maritima.     This  hardy  savage 

*  '*  Plums  and  Plum  Culture."  1WH,  page  »l. 
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never  fails  to  bear  everywhere  and  is 
thrifty  under  most  trying  conditions, 
of  dry  rocky  or  soggy,  saturated  soil, 
and  its  fruit,  which  is  not  much  larger 
than  a  full-sized  huckleberry*  is  also 
utterly  worthless  for  anythiog  but 
preserving.  It  blooms  a  month  after 
other  plums,  but,  by  extra  arrange- 
ments, eastern  and  Japanese  plums 
were  retarded  so  that  their  pollen  held 
its  vitality  to  be  used  in  uplifting  this 
dejected  species.  By  many  crosses  it 
was  proved  to  be  possible  to  retain  its 
wonderful  productiveness,  while  the 
lowly  bush  assumed  better  foliage, 
more  upright  form  and  fruit  with 
really  good  flavor,  which,  while  about 
as  large  as  ordinary  eastern  plums, 
retains  a  seed  as  small  as  a  cherry 
stone.  This  group  of  new  fruits  has 
bright  colors^  oval  and  round  forms, 
which  are  never  flattened  and  have  no 
suture.  Most  of  the  best  varieties 
thus  originated  came,  not  from  the 
first  seedlings  of  the  cross,  but  from 


seedlings  of  them,  or  from  the  **  second 
generation,*'  as  it  is  called  in  plant 
breeding.  Many  thousands  of  selected 
third -generation  seedlings  are  being 
grafted  this  winter  (1902)  for  fruiting. 
These,  by  growth  and  foliage,  readily 
show  that  still  more  startling  improve- 
ments have  been  produced. 

The  change  in  characters  developed 
in  a  California  wild  plum  —  prunus 
subcordata  ^  is  also  notable.  Some 
varieties  have  been  secured  which  are 
twice  the  size  of  the  wild  forms,  greatly 
improved  in  quality  and  matchless  in 
beauty  of  coloring.  The  plant  is  also 
of  larger  growth  and  increased  pro- 
ductiveness. 

Another  very  important  undertak- 
ing in  the  line  of  developing  hardiness 
in  the  popular  kinds  of  fruits  lies  in 
the  direction  of  frost-resisting  blos- 
soms. Mr.  Burba nk  has  selected  a 
class  of  Japanese- American  hybrid 
plums  which  seem  to  have  iron -clad  or 
steel -lined,    frost-resisting   blossoms. 
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CrmUng  pluuii  and  aprtcots  has  vn'/iifd  a  diiitnctiit'el}  new  ktnd 
of/rut/  tvhifk  Afr.  BnrlHtHk^tiy  namn  (hr  ''p/Mmrot." 


He  has  watched  them  in  all  stages  of 

bloom  during  seasons  of  the  heaviest 
frosts,  morning  after  morning,  and 
even  when  the  petals  would  be  frozen 
and  brown  the  first  morning  and  the 
young  leaves  frozen  at  the  tips,  the 
stamens  and  pistils  would  withstand 
all  the  frosts  and  the  trees  afterward 
show  a  full  crop  of  fruit.  This  is» 
perhapSi  an  observation  never  before 
recorded  in  fruit  culture. 

2.  Varieties  have  been  produced 
which,  by  early  and  late  ripening, 
prolong  the  fruit  season  three  or  four 
months,  This  has  been  done  with 
plums,  as  varieties  have  been  orig- 
inated which  ripen  two  or  three  weeks 
earlier  than  the  cherry  plum,  the  old 
standard  of  earliness.  and  others  which 
do  not  reach  maturity  until  the  holi- 
days. The  same  wide  range  is  shown 
by  Mr.  Btirbank's  new  grapes,  de- 
scended from  an  Isabella  sport  of 
California  origin,  known  as  Isabella 
Regia,  The  parent  is  a  large  black 
grape;  its  offspring  are  various  in  col- 
ors and  flavors.  One  is  a  w^hite,  seed- 
less variety  of  exquisite  flavor,  which 
ripens  with  the  earliest  of  its  class, 
and  another  ripens  for  Christmas  and 
New  Year's.  These  have  been  se* 
lected  from  thousands  of  seedlings  for 
their  distinctive  and  startling  char- 
acters. 


Another  phase  of  the  effort  for  the 
extension  of  the  fruit  season  is  to  se- 
cure v'arieties  with  long-keeping  qual- 
ities, either  on  the  tree  or  after 
gathering.  Mr.  Bnrbank  has  seed- 
lings of  the  Wickson  and  other  plums 
which  will  remain  on  the  tree  in  prime 
condition  for  use  for  six  to  nine  weeks 
in  hot  weather,  when  many  of  the 
older  varieties  collapse  as  soon  as 
ripe. 

Development  of  varieties  with  par- 
ticular times  of  ripening  has  also  re- 
ceived due  attention.  The  Sugar  prune 
wnth  the  full  density  of  juice  of  the 
Prune  d'Agen,  twnce  its  size  and 
a  month  earlier  in  ripening,  is  an 
achievement  of  world-wide  signifi- 
cance and  in  this  condensed  account 
must  stand  as  an  exponent  of  much 
other  work  in  creating  varieties  to 
meet  definite  needs  in  time  of  ripen- 
ing 

H.  Varieties  have  been  produced 
which  show  almost  incredible  pre- 
cocity in  bearing  fruit.  Mr.  Burbank 
has  reached  such  wonderful  results  in 
his  wide  experimentation  that  he  is 
convinced  that  precocity  can  be  bred 
into  all  plums  so  that  they  will  show 
fruit  as  early  as  seedlings  of  her- 
baceous plants  like  blackberries  and 
strawberries.  His  work  for  years  has 
been  in  the  line  of  encouraging  this 
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habit  by  selection,  and  he  follows  the 
practice  of  rejecting  those  seedlings 
which  do  not  fruit  the  second  year 
after  the  grafting  of  their  seedling 
wood  into  older  growths  —  that  is,  the 
third  year  from  planting  the  seed.  In 
the  same  degree,  perhaps,  this  pre- 
cocity can  be  developed  in  other  hard- 
wood fruiting  plants.  Mr.  Burbank 
has  had  chestnuts  in  fruit  in  eighteen 
months  from  the  time  of  the  sprouting 
of  the  seed,  and  the  seedlings  of  these 
are  found  generally  to  possess  the 
same  early  bearing  habits. 

4.  Surprising  changes  in  the  natu- 
ral structure  of  fruits  have  been  se- 
cured. Perhaps  the  most  notable  is 
the  elimination  of  the  shell  inclosing 
the  kernel  in  which  are  called  stone 
fruits.  Mr.  Burbank  has  a  number  of 
plum  varieties  of  this  character  which 
are  called  "  stoneless."  The  kernel  is 
fully  developed  but  naked  —  no  hard 
substance  intervenes  between  it  and 
the  pulp.  To  take  up  a  plum  and 
bite  through  it  without  hesitation  re- 
quires education,  so  strong  is  the 
conception  of  the  danger  involved; 
but  to  bite  freely  and  find  the  flavor 
enhanced  by  the  nutty  savor  of  the 
kernel  brings  reward  in  the  new  sen- 
sation which  the  palate  experiences. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the 
stoneless  prune.  The  kernel  of  the 
French  prune  has,  after  cooking,  a  de- 
licious and  unique  flavor.  To  combine 
the  flavors  of  pulp  and  kernel,  to  gain 
the  nutritive  properties  of  the  latter 
and  to  escape  the  tedium  and  awk- 


wardness of  ejecting  the  stone,  consti- 
tute an  advance  in  prune  character 
and  motive  which  it  is  difficult  to  over- 
value. Mr.  Burbank  has  done  this 
with  the  plum.  There  is  every  reason 
to  think  that  adequate  skill  and  pa- 
tience would  do  the  same  thing  with  all 
stone  fruits.  Similar  in  kind  would 
be  the  removal  of  the  shell  from  the 
almond  and  walnut.  Mr.  Burbank  is 
sure  he  could  do  this  in  ten  years  if  it 
were  desirable,  but  the  protective 
function  of  a  thin  shell  on  a  nut 
might  make  the  change  of  no  practical 
advantage. 

5.  The  ranges  of  flavor  and  aroma 
in  several  fruits  have  been  enriched 
and  extended.  The  flavors  which 
have,  by  long  experience,  come  to  be 
regarded  as  characteristic,  can  no 
longer  be  relied  upon,  and  the  sense 
of  taste  alone  has  become  an  unsafe 
guide  in  identification.  The  Asiatic 
element  has  brought  to  the  new  plums 
most  novel  characters  in  flavor  and 
fragrance  which,  by  combination  with 
the  old,  have  wrought  surprising  ef- 
fects. In  fact,  a  new  scale  of  these 
characters  must  be  made  by  careful 
observation  and  analysis.  Mr.  Bur- 
bank's  Bartlett  plum  has  the  flavor 
and  fragrance  of  the  popular  pear  for 
which  it  is  named,  and  his  Pineapple 
quince  not  only  suggests  the  charac- 
teristic flavor  of  its  namesake,  but  it 
suggests  also  the  apple  by  its  tender 
flesh  in  both  fresh  and  cooked  form. 
His  Climax  plum  fills  a  room  with 
fragrance  like  that  of  the  pineapple. 
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and  in  the  same  fruit  striking  deli- 
ciousness  of  flavor  shades  down  to  an 
after  taste  suggesting  the  banana,  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  acridity  which, 
in  some  plums,  almost  leads  the  palate 
to  regret  preceding  delight. 

6.  Radical  changes  in  form  and 
color  have  also  wrought  havoc  with 
old  forms  of  speech.  "  Plum  colored  " 
and  *'  plum  shaped  "  may  live  as  the 
memory  of  an  old  conception,  but, 
judging  by  the  wide  change  in  vari- 
eties chosen  for  planting,  they  may 
soon  pass  beyond  the  possibility  of 
proof,  for  in  color  plums  now  add  all 
the  shades  of  the  cherry  to  their 
former  range  of  hues.  In  form  they 
have  entered  the  domain  of  the  apple 
and  the  tomato  and  have  inverted  the 
conventional  form  of  the  pear. 

7.  The  foregoing  results  have  been 
attained  by  selection  and  by  crossing 
within  the  limits  of  species  and  va- 
riety. Still  more  surprising  achieve- 
ments have  been  reached  by  crossing 
fruits  which  belonged  to  genera  here- 
tofore supposed  to  be  hedged  about  by 
impassable  barriers.  The  crossing  of 
plums  and  apricots  has  yielded  a  dis- 
tinctively new  kind  of  fruit,  which 
Mr.  Burbank  fitly  names  **  the  plum- 
cot,"  and  of  which  he  has  a  number  of 
varieties.  All  have  the  general  form 
and  aspect  of  an  apricot,  but  are  more 
highly  colored  than  either  a  plum  or 
an  apricot  and  have  a  skin  uni(|uely 
soft,  with  a  silky  down  and  a 
slight  bloom.  The  flesh  in  one 
variety  is  yellow,  but  some  of 
them  have  deep  crimson,  pink 
and  white  flesh,  and  they  are 
both  free  and  clingstone. 
The  seed  often  resembles  a 
plum  pit,  but  not  always.  A 
rich  line  of  flavors  is  devel- 
oped which  bid  fair  to  be  a 
surprise  to  fruit  eaters. 

While  the  group  of  plum- 
cots  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
notable  of  the  products  of 
crossing  fruits  of  different 
botanical  genera,  many  other 
such  crosses  have  been  suc- 
cessfully made,  not  always, 
however,  with  results  of  value 
from  a  horticultural  point  of 
view.  While  peach  and  al- 
mond   crosses     always    give 


good  bloom  and  fruit,  the  almond  and 
plum  crosses  have  only  yielded  mon- 
strosities in  bloom,  sometimes  lacking 
stamens  or  pistils  or  petals,  and  no 
fruit  has  been  secured.  The  peach 
and  plum  cross  has  never  resulted  in 
fruit.  The  apricot  and  Japanese  plum 
cross  is  attended  with  difficulty  and 
the  results  seem  dependent  upon  va- 
rieties used.  Seedlings  from  the  pear 
and  apple  cross  never  reach  size,  and, 
so  far,  have  never  borne  fruit.  The 
strawberry  and  raspberry  cross,  though 
blooming  profusely,  never  bears  fruit, 
while  the  black  raspberry  and  dew- 
berry cross  always  dies  when  it 
blooms.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
blackberry  and  raspberry  crosses  are 
usually  good,  and  some  of  those  which 
have  become  popular,  like  Phenom- 
enal and  Primus,  are  so  fixed  in  their 
type  that  they  reproduce  their  com- 
posite characters  from  seed  with  more 
regularity  than  the  accepted  species  of 
rubus  as  found  in  nature. 

lyCt  the  reader  now  find  relief  from 
the  categorical   form  of  statement  in 
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IMPROVED    BLUEBERRY    GROWN   IN   CALIFORNIA. 
FROM    AN   EASTERN   VARIETY 

the  story  of  an  experiment  in  which 
the  achievement  consisted  in  the  les- 
sons of  a  failure.  About  ten  years 
ago  Mr.  Burbank,  having  fresh  in 
mind  the  results  in  crossing  what  are 
usually  considered  non-related  forms 
(such  as  we  have  mentioned  and  many 
others  like  them)  by  the  hundreds  of 
instances,  began  to  think  that  the 
limit  of  possibility  in  crossing  had 
hardly  been  approached  and  decided 
to  prospect  over  a  wide  range.  He 
chose  a  plant  for  a  seed  parent  which 
would  not  intrude  fruit  from  its  own 
self-fertilized  bloom.  Such  a  plant  is 
the  native  California  dewberry.  He 
placed  a  plant  in  the  middle  of  a  ten- 
acre  lot,  remote  from  others  of  its  own 
kind,  and  found  that  it  bore  no  fruit 
except  on  hand- pollinated  blossoms. 
Here,  then,  was  a  receptive  plant  in 
isolated  situation,  and  he  proceeded  to 
treat  the  blooms  with  pollen  of  apple, 
quince,  pear,  cherry,  hawthorn,  Chi- 
nese quince,  strawberry  and  a  few 
others  of  the  rosace^L^  and  kept  rec- 
ord of  fruits  and  seeds  of  each  berry 
obtained.  He  saved  all  the  seeds, 
planted  them  in  one  plot,  and  secured 
over  five  thousand  seedlings.      They 


were  the  strangest  lot  of  plants  ever 
seen.  About  nine-tenths  of  them 
grew  5ht)ots  as  smooth  as  an  apple 
twig,  and  the  other  tenth  had  short 
prickles.  Some  had  foliage  like  a 
raspberry,  others  like  a  strawberry, 
and  others  single  leaves,  like  the 
apple  or  pear.  The  plants,  for  the 
most  part,  assumed  rather 
an  upright  or  tree-like  form. 
What  wonderful  novelties 
might  be  expected  from  such 
plants!  Disappointment 
dawned,  however,  when  it  was  found 
that  a  large  part  gave  no  bloom,  but 
those  which  blossomed  had  flowers 
various  in  size  and  in  all  shades  from 
deep  piok  to  white.  Disappointment 
increased  when  only  two  plants  bore 
fruit.  One  was  somewhat  like  a  black- 
berry, but  larger,  with  a  unique  flavor 
and  pale  color;  the  other,  of  a  similar 
general  appearance  but  more  nearly 
globular,  was  of  a  dark  mulberry 
color.  Disappointment  culminated 
when  the  closest  scrutiny  showed  that 
neither  of  the  fruits  had  any  seeds. 
Observation  of  the  growth  seemed  to 
indicate  that  some  startling  crosses 
had  been  secured,  but  as  there  was  no 
seed  from  which  second  generation 
revelations  could  be  gained  and  no 
fruit  which  promised  to  be  of  horticul- 
tural value,  the  ground  was  cleared 
and  the  cost  of  the  large  experiment 
charged  to  the  experience  account. 
This  account  runs  into  many  figures, 
but  the  result  is  wisdom.  In  one  year 
Mr.  Burbank  burned  up  sixty-five 
thousand  two  and  three  year  old  hy- 
brid seedling  berry  bushes  in  one 
grand  bonfire,  and  had  fourteen  other 
grand  bonfires  of  similar  size  on  his 
place  the  same  summer.  Just  after  fruit- 
ing time  the  unworthy  are  destroyed, 
and  it  is  not  strange  that  Mr.  Burbank 
should  be  known  to  some  of  his  won- 
dering neighbors  as  '*the  man  who 
used  to  have  a  big  nursery,  but  now 
raises  acres  and  acres  of  stuff  and 
every  summer  has  it  all  dug  up  and 
burned." 

Quite  in  contrast  with  the  foregoing 
is  the  record  of  achievement  with  the 
flowering  currant  of  the  Pacific  coast 
(Ribes-sanguineum),  which  is  quite 
popular    abroad    as     an     ornamental 
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plant.       Mr.    Burbaok   considered   it 
I  susceptible  of  improvement.    To  start 

with  the  hardiest  form,  he  sectired 
plants  from  far  up  the  coast,  in  British 
Columbia^  and  gave  it  the  oppor- 
tnnity  Eo  respond  to  generous  care 
and  cultivation.  He  soon  fotind  vari- 
ation upon  which  to  practice  selection, 
and  in  this  way  secured  larger  size  and 

^  more  brilliant  color  of  bloom.  He  no- 
ticed also  that  the  plant  was  disposed 
to  show  variation  from  the  scantily 
borne,  small  fruit  full  of  large,  angular 

[seeds,  and   so  deficient  in  pulp  that 

I  distinctive  flavor  could  hardly  be  dis- 
cerned. Under  selection  and  cultiva- 
tion   there    came,   in  unusually  long 

I  clusters,  large,  handsome  blackberries 

I  so  covered  with  dense  bloom  as  to 
appear  white  when  ripe,  with  lessened 
toughness  of  skin,  fewer  and  smaller 

I  seeds,  great  increase  of  pulp  and  im- 
provement of  flavor.     Thus  the  same 

[series  of  careful  selections  has  yielded 
strikingly  better  flowers  and  fruits  of 
both    earUer   and    later   ripening  and 

.borne  on  more  sturdy  and  compact 
bushes.  Other  generations  of  the  plant 
will  be  grown  before  introduction  to 
the  public.  In  addition  to  these  results 
by  selection  a  cross  has  been  secured 

'  between  the  foregoing  and  another  na- 
tive currant  from  near  San  Francisco 
(Ribes  sangninenm  var.  glutinosum). 
The  vast  number  of  seedlings  secured 
vary  exceedingly,  and  there  is  promise 
of  unique  and  valuable  new  fruit  —  in 
fact,  it  would  not  be  surprising  to  attain 
size  and  quality  of  fruit,  beauty  of 
bloom  and  strong  growth,  all  superior 
to  any  currant  now  in  cultivation. 

Another  satisfactory  excursion  Into 
the   unknown   is   found   In  Mr.  Bur- 
bank's  plum  and  cherry  crossing.   This 
cross  is  readily  made,  and  fruit  is  borne 
abundantly.     A   decidedly    new    ele- 
ment  was  introduced  by  having  the 
evergreen  cherries  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
both  the  local  species,  P  run  us  illid- 
folia,  and  a  Mexican  species.     These 
have  been  found  to  cross  readily  both 
with    deciduous    cherries    and     with 
•^tums.     Fruits   of    this   ancestry   are 
ill  under  trial,  and  are  promising. 
The  cherry-like  fruits  of  the  elaeag- 
18  are  also  being  brought  forward 
I  truer  cherry  character.    The  bush 
1  cleared  of  its  thorns,  its  form 


improved  and  its  vig.  creased.  The 
main  purpose,  to  enlarge  and  improve 
the  quality  of  the  fruit,  which  is  pro- 
duced in  surprising  abundance,  has 
also  been  attained  to  a  notable  degree. 
There  is  a  prospect  that  it  may  be  as 
good  as  a  cherry. 

Though  Mr.  Burbank  has  made  and 
named  a  few  peaches  of  unique  and 
estimable  characters,  he  has  as  yet,  in 
that  direction,  only  looked  into  a  field 
of  wonderful  novelty  and  richness. 
He  has  crossed  peaches  and  nectarines 
as  far  as  the  fifth  combination,  and  has 
secured  fine  fritit,  but  not  superior  to 
that  which  exists  in  the  varieties 
separately.  He  has,  however,  demon- 
strated that  in  the  second  and  third 
generations  there  is  a  wonderful  tend- 
ency toward  new  forms ;  white  peach 
seedlings  have  borne  yellow-fleshed 
nectarines  with  deep  crimson  skin, 
while  white  and  red  nectarines  have 
borne  white  peaches  in  great  variety 
in  appearance,  character  and  season 
of  ripening. 

Pears  and  apples  have  yielded  less 
notable  results  than  other  fruits.  With 
great  patience  for  eight  years  apple 
seedlings  were  grown,  the  seeds  of 
each  variety  separately,  and  the  seed- 
lings afterwards  grafted  into  separate 
trees.  About  half  the  cases  showed 
crossing,  half  did  not.  The  second 
generation  did  not  show  promising 
variation.  Apples  are  by  nature  very 
variable,  with  a  strong  tendency  to 
revert  to  wild  forms.  Mr.  Burbank  • 
believes  they  can  be  bred  into  classes 
according  to  season,  color  or  other 
character,  but  they  do  not  show  the 
plasticity  under  breeding  that  other 
fruits  do,  and  do  not  ofifer  such  desir- 
able individual  traits  to  the  process  of 
selection. 

In  this  sketch  reference  has  been 
chiefly  restricted  to  the  commoner 
kinds  of  fruit  as  embodying  the  wid- 
est interest  to  the  reader.  Almost  in- 
numerable growths  of  obscurer  origin 
and  less  repute  are  being  carried  along 
similar  Hues  of  ennoblement,  which 
may  lead  them  to  eminence  and  great 
service  to  humanity.  But  the  whole 
range  of  food  plants  constitutes  only 
half  of  Mr.  Burbank's  sphere  of  ac- 
tivity. His  achievements  with  flowers 
will  next  receive  attention. 


Ho'w  tKe  r  ox  Decame  Ounnin^  —  j\n  Indian  MytK. 


By  Bourdon  'Wilson. 


IN  the  animal  myths  and  legends  of 
the  American  Indians  one  may 
see  how  simple  is  the  mind  of  the 
savage,  how  easily,  if  grotesquely,  it 
explains  that  mysterious  process  of 
nature  that  has  given  to  each  of  the 
animals  certain  distinctive  faculties 
and  characteristics. 

In  that  long  ago  time  when  the 
world  was  new,  so  runs  one  of  these 
myths,  living  things  were  not  yet 
created,  so  the  gods  called  a  great 
council  to  devise  means  for  the  crea- 
tion of  the  fishes,  the  animals  and 
man.  And  so,  being  met  together, 
they  smoked  the  pipe  of  wisdom  and 
willed  that  living  things  should  be 
brought  into  existence  in  the  follow- 
ing-named order:  First,  the  fishes  and 
all  the  animals  that  live  in  water; 
second,  the  animals  that  live  on  land; 
and  last,  man,  he  having  the  power  to 
live  on  either  land  or  water.  And,  as 
they  willed,  so  it  was  done. 

At  first  the  animals  all  were  of  equal 
power,  and  so  it  soon  came  about  that 
such  as  live  by  prey  were  starved 
nigh  unto  death,  therefore  did  they 
cry  aloud  unto  Mareyah  to  come  to 
their  aid  and  give  them  power  over 
other  beasts,  lest  they  die.  Mareyah 
heard  them,  and,  man  being  her  favor- 
ite, she  gave  him  power  over  all  of 
them,  and  called  them  together  so  that 
he  might  allot  to  each  such  power  and 
rank  as  he  might  wish.  And  when 
they  were  all  come  together,  she  made 
medicine  (magic),  and  commanded  man 
to  make  a  great  number  of  bows,  one 
for  each  of  the  animals,  the  longest  to 
be  given  to  the  one  that  should  have 
the  most  power,  and  the  shortest  to 
the  one  that  should  have  the  least. 
And  man  set  about  to  do  as  she  com- 
manded, but  night  came  before  he  had 
finished  all  the  bows,  and  the  animals 
lay  down  to  sleep  —  all  but  the  fox. 
He  wished  for  the  greatest  power,  and 
so  staid  awake  to  consider  how  he 
might  obtain  the  longest  bow. 

**Aha!"  said  he  to  himself  at  last. 
"  I  know  how  I  shall  do  it.  I  shall 
remain  awake  throughout  the  night, 
so  that  I  shall  be  the  first  to  meet  man 
when  morning  comes."  And  so  pleased 


was  he  with  himself  that  he  laughed 
aloud,  and  rolled  about  on  the  grass, 
throwing  up  his  paws  in  great  glee. 

By  and  by,  however,  he  became  very 
sleepy,  and  began  leaping  and  skip- 
ping about  to  keep  himself  awake, 
but  the  noise  he  made  roused  some  of 
the  other  animals,  and,  fearing  that 
they  might  stay  awake  and  get  ahead 
of  him  after  all,  he  crouched  down  and 
kept  quiet  a  long  time.  At  last,  as  the 
morning  star  was  rising,  he  became  so 
sleepy  that  his  eyes  closed  in  spite  of 
his  efforts  to  keep  them  open.  And 
now  he  thought  of  another  plan;  he 
would  prop  his  eyes  open.  Accord- 
ingly, he  sharpened  two  little  sticks, 
and  stuck  them  into  his  eyelids  so  that 
they  could  not  fall  out. 

**Aha!"  said  he  to  himself.  '*Now 
I  may  take  a  little  nap,  for,  with  my 
eyes  open,  I  shall  surely  be  waked  by 
the  first  streaks  of  day."  And  he 
quickly  fell  into  a  sound  sleep. 

But,  as  he  slept,  his  eyelids  kept 
drawing  closer  and  closer  together, 
and  at  last  closed,  the  sticks  going 
clear  through  and  pinning  them  tight. 
So  he  did  not  wake  when  morning 
came,  and  still  slept  when  the  animals 
were  called  to  receive  the  bows. 

Now,  man  gave  the  longest  bow  to 
the  panther,  who  thus  gained  the 
greatest  power,  and  the  next  longest 
to  the  bear,  and  so  on  until  he  reached 
the  one  next  to  the  shortest,  which  he 
gave  to  the  frog,  the  last  remaining 
animal.  And  when  he  saw  that  he 
still  had  the  shortest  bow,  he  cried 
out:  '*  What  animal  have  I  missed?" 
Whereupon  all  the  animals  began  look- 
ing about,  and  finally  spied  the  fox 
seated  under  a  tree  with  his  eyes 
pinned  together,  and  they  laughed  and 
jeered  at  him,  crying,  '*  Aha !  you 
thought  to  outwit  us,  and  have  been 
caught  in  your  own  trap." 

The  plight  of  the  poor  fox  was 
pitiable,  and,  when  man  saw  it,  sor- 
rowing, he  prayed  unto  Mareyah  in 
his  behalf,  and  Mareyah,  hearkening, 
willed  that,  as  the  fox  had  the  least 
power  of  all  the  animals,  he  should 
have  exceeding  great  cunning,  even 
as  much  as  all  of  the  others  together. 


April. 

O  the  pale  pink  brier  roses, 
And  the  Judas  tree  that  poses 

Pinkly  public  with  its  rueiug! 
In  the  grass  the  hot  hare  closes 
Drowsy  eyes  and,  listless,  do^es. 
Thankful  of  the  breathless  hush. 
Yonder,  where  the  tree  limbs  brush, 

Plaintively  a  dove  is  cooing*  cooing,  cooing. 

O  the  sunny  April  weather  ! 

(Pull,  heart,  pull  at  sorrow's  tether, 

To  the  winds  gray  trouble  flinging.) 
In  the  fields  gay  prince's  feather 
And  tall  poppies  flaunt  together, 
Giddy  with  the  warm  wind's  wine. 
Hark,  to  ApriPs  spell  divine ! 
Overhead,  where  cool  leaves  twine 

All  the  air  is  soft  with  singing,  singing,  singing. 


Sunset  B^ays  of  Fact  and  Fancy 


The    Climate    of   California, 
ay  W.  r.  McNuU*  M,D.*  of  Smn  Trmnciwco. 

Tbere  is  but  one  fault  with  the  climate  of 
California,  viz.:  its  newness  —  it  was  the  last 
made.  The  weather  clerk  evidently  tried  his 
prentice  hand  in  the  north,  ea^t  and  south 
before  he  came  west  Had  he  advised  with 
Horace  Greeley  he  would  have  come  west 
sooner.  While  during  January  people 
were  being  ftoien  to  death  oo  the"  streets  of 
Chicago,  and  much  suffering  was  caused  iti 
the  middle  we£^t,and  bltstxards  madepnsoners 
in  their  homes  of  the  people  oa  the  Atlantic 
coajit,  we*  in  California,  were  basking  in  the 
shade  of  our  palm  trees  and  orange  groves. 
When  the  tberniomcter  cast  of  the  Rocky 
mountains  rangers  from  zero  to  forty  below, 
the  temperature  of  California  is  seldom  as 
low  as  forty  above  zero>  During  the  extreme 
cold  spell  in  January  San  Francisco  was  the 
wartneat  place  in  the  United  States. 

When   bleak   Boreas  puts   on    his    winter 

armor  and  starts  out  on  business,  the  people 

of  the  ea!«t  and  middle  west  should  learn  and 

remember  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rocky 

noantains,  where  the  setting  sun  dips  into 

be  Pacific  ocean,  there  are  cities  of  refuge 

fhere  the   Boreal  destroyer  may  not  come, 

nd  where  they  may  dwell  until  Pfacebus 

'noels  the  retreat  of  the  high  priest,  Boreas. 

are  the  cities  appointed  for  the  fugi- 


tives; Sail  Francisco,  Santa  Harbara,  Los 
Angeles,  San  Dtego,etc. 

Nor  ii  California  an  escape  from  the  eastern 
winters  only,  it  offers  a  refuge  for  the  heat- 
worn  anmnier  sufferers.  When  old  Sol  opens 
his  July  and  August  furnaces  on  the  regions 
cant  of  the  Rockies,  carrving  death  on  tbeir 
blasts,  our  cities  bv  the  sea,  favored  by  the 
cool  bree/es  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  afford  a 
grateful  asylum. 

In  the  winter.  California  bids  ttieeast  come 
and  enjoy  her  sunshine;  in  the  snmnier, 
come  and  breathe  her  sweet,  cool  air. 


CaUfarTii&*9  Oreetin^. 

We  greet  our  guests  within  our  gates 
With  flowt^r-laden  winter  fetes; 
We  bid  them  leave  the  sleet  and  snow, 
And  come  where  golden  poppies  grow. 
Come  from  the  bhziard,  C)  clone,  storm, 
To  lands  where  Snminer-tlnie  is  born, 
To  sea-enchanted  clime,  where  blows 
The  gold'tonguetl  call  a  and  I  he  rose. 
Where  omnges  —  our  apples  gold  — 
Surpass  fair  Juno*s  gifts  of  old. 

You  care  not  for  the  haunts  of  men? 
Sierra  scenes  will  charm  you  then, 
Where  grand  old  Shasta's  mountain  rills 
Send  echoes  to  the  answering  hills. 
Our  fish-filled  rivers  here  would  fain 
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Join  the  great  sea,  where  low  sun's  wane. 
Our  forest  giants,  famed  afar, 
Like  sentries  stand  in  peace  and  war. 
And  harmless  gleam,  in  southern  balm. 
The  sharpened  lances  of  the  palm. 

If  you  will  delve  beneath  the  sod. 
Rich  gifts  you'll  find,  stored  up  by  God, 
In  mountain  cellars,  hid  from  view. 
When  Time  was  young  and  earth  was  new. 
And  flowing  fortunes  in  our  soil 
Are  fountains,  geysers,  wells  of  oil. 
Our  myriad  miles  of  golden  grain 
Ripple  and  wave  like  ocean's  main. 
And  joyous  here  the  bird  that  flies 
'Neath  ever-blue  Italian  skies. 

Our  red- tiled  cloisters  you'd  behold. 

White  arcades  wreathed  with  grape  vines  old ; 

Follow  the  padre's  footprints,  where 

The  chime  of  bells  once  called  to  prayer. 

Then  speed  not  on  to  Mandalay, 

But  linger  here  by  Monterey. 

Before  you  pass  our  Golden  Gate, 

To  lands  where  Orientals  wait 

In  sunrise  kingdoms  o'er  the  way. 

We  bid  you  halt,  we  bid  you   stay. 

—  Carrif  B.  Rue. 

Mount  SHasta. 

Across  the  rang^e  of  sunlit  peaks. 
Beneath  the  dome  of  blue, 

I  see  thee  lift  thy  gleaming  head; 
Oh,  grand,  sublime  the  view. 

And  as  I  gaze  upon  thy  form, 

So  white,  majestic,  pure, 
Thy  spirit  seems  to  say  to  me 

•*E'en  so  should'st  thou  endure." 


I  take  thy  teaching  to  my  heart: 

Be  noble,  pure  and  true. 
Uplift  thy  fellows  by  the   light 

That  I  have  given  you. 

Thou  seem'st  the  very  soul  of  time. 

Enduring  as  the  years; 
And  thy  eternal  song  the  rhyme 

Of  endless  hopes  and  fears. 

Around  thy  base  on  bands  of  steel 

The  multitudes  go  by; 
And  each  one  if  he  will  may  learn 

From  thee  some  lesson  high. 

—  Robert  L.  Dunlap. 


THe  DasHful  l^over. 

Breath  of  the  Indian  summer. 

Winds  from  the  sylvan  retreat. 

Breeze  from  the  cool  flowing  waters 

Sing  ye  to  Phyllis,  my  sweet. 

Lapping  of  waves  on  the  seashore, 

Ripphng  of  brooks  in  the  dell. 
Murmur  of  leaves  in  the  forest 
Sing  her  the  tale  I  would  tell. 

Voices  of  nature  around  us 
Help  a  shy  lover,  I  pray, 
Or,  through  the  dusk,  in  the  gloaming, 
A  bolder  will  steal  her  away. 

Then  came  the  whispering  twilight, 
And,  when  a  star  from  above 
Gleamed  o'er  the  shimmering  waters, 
Phyllis  knew  all  of  my  love. 

-  John   \V.  Gu'ilt. 


Sacramento  (Cal. )  Record-  Union  —  Sunset 
for  March,  published  by  the  Passenger  De- 
partment of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company, 
IS  a  delightful  number  in  arrangement  of 
matter,  in  brilliancy  of  illustration  and  in 
conciseness  of  information.  It  is,  while  af- 
fording due  space  to  literary  matter,  rich  in 
information  concerning  California,  both  pic- 
torially  and  in  text.  Such  a  publication  can- 
not operate  otherwise  than  for  the  good  of 
the  state.  In  a  most  striking  and  forceful 
manner  it  commands  attention  to  this  coast 
and  its  attractions  and  advantages. 


Seattle  Times  —  The  February  number  of 
the  San  Francisco  magazine,  Sunset,  is  of 
unusual  interest.  The  frontispiece  is  a  re- 
cent and  really  beautiful  picture  of  Joaquin 
Miller;  and  there  is  a  finely  illustrated  ar- 
ticle on  "A  Little  Park  for  Little  People," 
by  Joaquin  himself.  This  park  is  the  one 
that  he  has  been  making  for  many  years  on 


bis  grounds,  which  lie  "one  mile  east  of 
Oakland  and  about  half  a  mile  perpendicu- 
lar." There  is  a  picture  of  his  quaint  white 
cabin,  of  his  funeral  pyre  and  ol  his  grave- 
yard, where  any  one  may  come  and  bury  his 
dead.  '*  But  there  are  'strings'  here, "writes 
Mr.  Miller.  "Welcome  to  your  dead  —  but 
quiet;  no  brass  bauds,  no  carriages,  no  non- 
sense of  any  kind  —  no  more  than  Dickens 
or  Victor  Hugo  desired,  for  I  want  to  smash 
the  folly  of  the  ignorant  poor  wasting  their 
substance  on  the  dead.  Let  us  care  for  the 
unhappy  living  and  let  the  happy  dead 
alone."  There  are  also  pictures  of  the  beau- 
tiful "Pyramid  to  Moses,"  the  "Fremont 
Monument,"  away  up  on  top  of  a  high  ledge, 
the  "Round  Tower  to  Browning,"  and  the 
poet  of  the  Sierras  himself,  leaning  against  a 
tree.  The  paper  on  Luther  Burbank,  his 
methods  and  achievements,  is  fully  as  in- 
teresting as  Joaquin  Miller's  and  is  even  more 
handsomely  illustrated.  There  is  a  good 
story  by  Elizabeth  Vore. 
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will  make  you  money.     Also  alfalfa  farms.     Call  and  talk  matters  over  with    iis.  y 
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Beautiful  Yosemite  Engraving 

TASTEFULLY   BOUND 

presenting  more  artistically  the  wonderful  features 
of  the  great  valley  than  any  previous  illustrations^ 
will  be  sent  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  10c.  by 

^        JAS.   HORSBURGH,  JR. 
San  Francisco,  CaL  Asst.  Gen,  Pass,  Agt.,  S-  R  C 
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VISIT-- 


THE  GREAT 


Sacramento  Valley 


Jre  Tou  Going  to  CALIFORNIA 

During  tlie  month  of  April,  while  the 
low  railroad  rates  are  still  in  effect? 
Then  visit  the  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY, 

a  district  of  wonderful  fertility,  mild 
climate  and  abundant  rainfall       :  : 

Locate  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  and 
grow  fruit,  grain  or  stock  on  rich  land, 
which  is  offered  at  low  prices  :  : 
Labor  is  scarce  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley  in  the  busy  season.  Fruit 
growers  and  farmers  want  good,  re- 
liable help  and  offer  fair  wages  :  : 
Tourists  arriving  in  Sacramento,  via 
Ogden,  may  deposit  their  railroad 
tickets  with  the  local  agent  at  the 
depot  and  buy  a  round-trip  ticket  for 
ONE  FARE,  entitling  the  purchaser  to 
a  ride  through  the  Sacramento  Vallej^' 
with  a  side  trip  to  Oroville  :          :  : 

For  further  particulars  concerning  the  various  coun- 
ties of  this  great  valley,  address  the  following  Vice- 
Presidents  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  Development 
Association     ::::::::: 


J.  W.  Kaerth 
M.  R.  Beard 
C.  W.  Thomas 
H.  P.  Stabler 
Ralkigii  Barcar 
R.  M.  Grkkn 
P.  R.  Garnett 
C.  F.  Foster 
F.  A.  Stewart 
J.  J.  Chambers 

VV.    F.    1^ NO r,E BRIGHT 

\\,  A.  Forbes 

W.  C.  Green 

W.  S.  Green,  President 

F.  \\.  Wright,  Secretary 
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HAWK  &  CARLY= 


iOM  Fourth   Street,   Sacramento  CaUfornia 

HAVE    THE    I^ARtlKST    ACREAGE    OF     FARM     LANDS    I?r    NORTHERN     CALIFORNIA. 
FOR    SALS    AT     ftlGHT    PRICES, 

We  sell  Omnge,  Olive,  Deciduous  Fniit.  Alliilfni  Grain  udd  general  fiiniiiiJK  lerndfi.  Agents 
for  ORAprGiS  Vale  C^luny  tracts,  one  of  the  niost  suci^ssful  colotiicfi  in  Northern  Ciillforni^H 
fieatitiful  hornet;  perfect  Lrrignlton  system;  30t-O  Rcres  planted. 

We  make  a  sppi^iiilty  ai  Plaeer  County  PruU  I^nds.  The  bnuner  declduaus  frnit  gro^tOK 
Coutity  of  California.  It  i4hips  one^ourth  of  thtr  deciduoiiii  fruit  of  the  Stnte-  Choice  tmcts  of 
to  acres  or  more  fit  AiTBiTRVt  Nbwcastue;.  Penrvn,  Loomib^  RrjKZELi?*  aad  RosKViLr.t;, 

\V?  invite  Invef^tJjjntion  of  our  properties,    Seod  for  catalogue  and  de-scriptive  ntalter. 

HAWK   &  CARLY,  Sacramento,  California 


Riveted  Iron  and  Steel  Pipe 


FOR  CITY  WATER  WORKS 
IfYDRAUUC.  IRRIGATION  AND  POWER  FLANTS.  AIR  PIPE.  WEtt  PIPE.  CASING 


We  rndke*^*^ 

Receivers,  Oil  Tanks,  Etc, 
Gate  Valvest  Air  Valv«s, 
Saddle&t  Flangest  Etc. 


W^  famish... 

Material  cut,  pttixhtd  and  formed 
for  fnaking  pipe  oa  the  ground; 
can  a  bo  furnish  took  when  necessary 


MODERN  S^ACHimRY       LOWEST  TRICES       "BEST  WORK 

i  he  Schaw-Batcher  Company  Pipe  W  orks 


5  31    M  i  s  5  J  o  i>   Street 
SAN     FRANCISCO 


2  11    to   2  t  9    J   Street 
SACRAMENTO 


HALL,  LUHRS  &  CO. 

WHOLESALE    GROCERS 

Proprielon  "OUR  TASTE"  HAMS  OYSTERS,  FRUITS  jtnd  VEGETABLES 

908-9(6  Second  Street,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


Hawley,  Bohl  &  Phillips 

CALIFORNIA  FARM  LANDS 


Free  Illwstrated  C^tiitogue 


3t9  J  Streti,  Sacramenio 
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DUVlNt;    PRUNES  IN   THE  SUN   IN   TlIK  SANTA   CI.AftA    VAtLKV 

Why  not  locate  where  your  home  will  be  PROFITABLE  as  well 
as  beautiful,  in  CALIFORNIA?  The  entire  SANTA  CLARA 
VALLET  is  one  great  Suburban  Residence  Tract.  Nice  neighbors; 
most  excellent  educational  and  church  privileges  —  equal  to  Boston 
and  Philadelphia.  Finest  roads  in  America.  Bring  out  your  trotters 
and  your  automobiles  and  speed  yourselves  over  Santa  Clara  Valley's 
magnificent  highways.  AMUSEMENTS  ALL  THE  YEAR 
ROUND  — HUNTING,  FISHING,  YACHTING  in  protected  harbors, 
Camping  in  the  world's  greatest  forests.  HEALTH  GIVING 
MINERAL  SPRINGS,  equal  to  any  in  this  country  or  Europe. 
Vineyard,  orchard,  field,  garden  and  forest  welcome  the  visitor,  in- 
vestor and  homeseeker  to  this,  the  richest  valley  in  the  world.  8an 
Jose  is  the  center  of  railroad  communication.  Cheap  fares  everywhere. 
Service  unsurpassed.  Come  and  spend  a  month  with  us.  Rents 
and  living  cheap.  Furnished  homes  at  low  rent.  Write  us  for  our 
beautiful    Folder  or,  better  still,   come  at  once  and  see  us.      ;:         :: 

TKe  Santa  Clara  Valley 
Improvement  Club 

/.  B,  McMJfHILL, 

J^sst.  Secretary 
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i  MYSTIC  SHRINERS 

WESTWARD  HO! 


NO    TIME     LIKE    THE    PRESENT    FOR     A     VISIT    TO 

CALIFORNIA 


I  Imperial  Council,  Mystic  Shrine  l 


ATTEND    THE     MEETING 
OF    THE  =^ 


WHICH    OPENS    IN 


San  Francisco 
June  IOt:; 

$50.00  ROUND  TRIP   FROM    CHICAGO 

RATES    OPEN    TO    ALL 

TRAVEL  BY  THE  SUPERBLY 
EQUIPPED  TRAINS  OF  THE 

SOUTHERN   PACIFIC 

SECURE     LITERATURE     FROM     THE     NEAREST     AGENT 


All  about  California 

OREGON    AND    THE    WEST 


If  exact  information  about  special  sections  of  California  and  Oregon  is 
desired  write  to  the  officials  named  in  the  following  list.  Simply  ask  for  facts 
wished  for,  say  you  saw  name  and  address  in  Sunsbt  Magazinb  and  a  ready 
and  prompt  response  is  assured.  Where  not  otherwise  specified,  the  places 
named  are  in  California. 


Alameda  Board  of  Trade,  C.  P.  Magagnos,  Secretary 
Albany,  Ore..  Alco  Club,  P.  Denoson,  Secretary 
Anaheim  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Anaheim  Merchants*  Club,  R.  Melrose,  Secretary 
Ashland,  Ore.,  Board  of  Trade,  H.  S.  Sanford,  Secretary 
Berryessa  Pruit  Growers'  Union,  H.  P.  I«ord,  Secretary 
Berkeley  Board  of  Trade,  R.  C.  Staats,  Secretary 
Blf  gs  Board  of  Trade,  C.  N.  Brown,  Secretary 
Califomia  SUte  Board  of  Trade.  J.  A.  Pilcher,  Secre- 
tary, San  Prandsco 
Canipbell  Board  of  Trade,  C.  H.  Whitmore,  SecreUry, 

Campbell,  Santa  Clara  County 
Chioo  Merchants'  and  Clerks'  Association,  B.  C.  Jones, 

Secretary 
Chine  Valley  Parmers'  Club,  Edwin  Rhodes,  Secretary 
Claremont  Fomological  Club,  B.  Sauire,  Secretary 
C^vsa  Board  of  Trade,  P.  B.  WrlKht,  Secretary 
CorraUis.  Ore.,  Benton  County  Citisens'  I^eague,  C.  B. 

Woodson,  Secretary 
Deming.  N.  M.,  Business  Club,  J.  A.  Mahoney,  Sec'y 
Dinuba  Board  of  Trade.  W.  P.  Boone,  Secretary 
Bl  Monte  Board  of  Traae,  B.  J.  Dodson.  Secretary 
Bngene,  Ore.,  Board  of  Trade,  B.  L.  Prasier,  Secretary 
Presno  Chamber  of  Commerce,  W.  B.  Dennett.  Secretary 
Grass  Valley  Board  of  Trade,  A.  P.  Brady,  Secretary 
Haywards  Board  of  Trade,  W.  O.  Bmerson,  Secretary 
Hermosillo,  Mez.,  Camera  de  Comercio,  J.  GuiUeno 

Domingues,  Secretary 
Independence,  Ore.,  Board  of  Trade,  P.  M.  Kirkland, 

Secretary 
lone  Board  of  Trade  and  Improvement   Company, 

C.  G.  Noble,  Secretary 
Kern  Countv  Bioard  of  Trade,  Ben  I«.  Brundage,  Sec- 
retary, Bakersfield 
Kinjp  County  Chamber  of  Commerce,  P.  M.  Goodrich, 

Secretary,  Han  ford 
I«odi  Chamber  of  Commerce,  B-  S.  Hogan,  Secretary 
IfOmpoc  Board  of  Trade,  W.  W.  Broughton,  Secretary 
I«ong  Beach  Board  of  Trade,  T.  A.  Miller,  Secretary 
^os  Angeles  Board  of  Trade,  Gregory  Perkins,  Jr., 

SecreUry 
I<os  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Prank  Wiggins, 

Secretary 
I«oa  Angeles  New  Wholesalers'  Board  of  Trade,  Bullard 

Black,  Secretary 
lfi»  Gatos  Board  of  Trade,  W.  R.  L.  Jenks,  Secretary 
Madera  Chamber  of  Commerce,  W.  C.  Maze,  Sec'y 
Madera  Parmers*  Club,  J.  A.  Secara,  Secretary 
Marlines  Board  of  Trade,  W.  A.  Hale,  SecretaT7 
Marysrille  Chamber  of  Commerce.  A.  C.  Irwin,  Sec'y 
Mcroed  Board  of  Trade,  B.  I«.  Moor,  Secretary 
Modeato  Parmers*  Club,  C.  N.  Whitmore,  Secretary 
Modesto,  SUnislaus  Board  of  Trade,  B.  P.  Shafer, 

Secretary 
Monroria  Board  of  Trade,  C.  B.  Slosson.  Secretary 
Mountain  View  Board  of  Trade,  Cal.,  G.   K.    Bstes, 

Secretary 
Napa  Board  of  Trade,  W.  G.  Thompson,  Secretary 
Nevada  City  Board  of  Trade.  W.  P.  Bnglebright,  Sec'y 
NewcaaUe  Horticultural  Society,  J.  P.  Madden,  Sec'y 
Oakland  Board  of  Trade,  Bdwin  Stearns,  Secretary 
Ogden  Weber  Club,  C.  R.  Hollingsworth.  Secretary 
Ontario  Board  of  Trade,  T.  B.  Parke,  Secretary 
Oregon  City  Board  of  Trade,  J.  W.  I/>der,  Secretary 
Orland  Board  of  Trade,  W.  B.  Searce,  Secretary 
Oroyille  Chamber  of  Commerce,  B.  Tucker,  Secretary 
Oxnard  Board  of  Trade,  Oznard,  Cal. 
Pacific  Grove  Board  of  Trade,  B.  B.  Rich,  Secretary 
Pasadena  Board  of  Trade,  J.  M.  Sickler,  Secretary 
Paso  Robles  Board  of  Trade 

Pennm  Improvement  Association,  H.  B.  Butler,  Sec'y 
Petaluma  Board  of  Trade,  P.  A.  Cromwell,  Secretary 


Placervllle  County  Board   of  Trade,  C.    B.  Swisler 

Chairman 
Pomona  Board  of  Trade,  C.  B.  Messenger,  Secretary 
Pomona  Parmers'  and  Horticultural  Club,  J.  W.  Mills, 

Secretary 
Porterville  Board  of  Trade,  G.  R.  I«umley,  Secretary 
Portland,  Ore.,  Board  of  Trade,  J.  N.  Pleischer,  Setfy 
Raisin  Growers'  and  Packers'  Association,  W.  S.  Hoyt, 

Secretary,  Presno 
Red  Bluff  Chamber  of  Commerce,  B.  P.  I^ennon,  Sec'y 
Redding,  Shasta  County  Board  of  Trade,  P.  P.  Dustoa, 

Secretary 
Redlands  Board  of  Trade,  G.  C.  Thaxter,  SecreUry 
Redondo  Board  of  Trade,  S.  D.  Barkley,  SecreUry 
Redwood  Town  Trustees.  Geo.  Winters,  Chairman 
Riverside  Chamber  of  Commerce,   P.  S.  Castlcman, 

Secretary 
Roseburg  Board  of  Trade.  D.  8.  R.  Buick,  Secretary 
Sacramento  Chamber  of  Commerce.  M.  R.  Beard,  Sec'v 
Sacramento  Development  Association,  P.  B.  Wright, 

SecreUry,  Colusa 
Salem,  Ore.,  Illihee  Club,  address  the  SecreUry 
Salinas  Board  of  Trade,  M.  R.  Merritt.  Ass't  SecreUry 
San  Bernardino  Board  of  Trade,  W.  t,.  VesUl,  Secretary 
San  Diego  Chamber  of  Commerce,  H.  P.  Wood,  Sec'y 
San  Dimas  Citrus  Union,  W.  A.  Johnstone,  Secretary 
San  Prancisco  Chamber  of  Commerce,  B.  Scott,  Sec^ 
San  Jacinto  Valley  Horticultural  Club,  San  Jacinto 
San  Joaquin  Valley  Commercial  Association,  Calvin  B. 

Brown,  SecreUry,  Stockton 
San  I^eandro  Board  of  Trade,  C.  Rinderspacker,  Sec^ 
San  I«ttis  Obispo  Board  of  Trade,  C.  A.  Ricketts,  Sec^ 
San  Pedro  Board  of  Trade,  Prank  Bums,  SecreUry 
San  Pedro  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Judge  B.  C.  Sweet, 

SecreUry 
San  Rafael  Board  of  Trade,  D.  W.  Martens,  SecreUnr 
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Part  I. 

PRIVATE  McCOOX  came  slowly 
to  himself,  with  a  sickening  sense 
of  nausea,  and  a  tearing,  biting 
pain  in  the  front  of  his  head  below  his 
eyes.  He  could  just  see  over  the  bandage, 
but  nothing  was  at  first  visible,  except  the 
roof  of  the  tent,  with  the  shadow  of  a 


One  "f 
Ten 
Thousand 

»^aCLCTT  BURGCSi 

Illustrations,  by  Henry  Raleigh 

palm  tracing  a  pattern  over  the  surface 
of  the  canvas.  Then  he  remembered  the 
skirmish  at  Putol  bridge,  and  the  rush 
over  the  swampy  field  to  where  the  Fili- 
pinos were  patting  at  them.  He  remem- 
bered, now,  that  he  had  not  got  so  far  as 
the  little  white  puffs  that  were  bursting 
ahead  of  him.  What  had  happened? 
Yes,  he  recalled  it  now — a  bugle  calling 
the  retreat — the  wavering  line  of  men 
falling  back  across  the  swamp — how  the 
oozy  mud  sucked  his  feet! — and  then — 
that  Lieutenant  of  the  Minnesota  Volun- 
teers who  fell  with  one  leg  bitten  by  the 
ragged  bolts  and  rivets  of  the  home-made 
Filipino  shells!  Jim  had  run  forward 
as  the  enemy  broke  from  cover,  and  had 
picked  up  the  helpless  man,  slinging  him 
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over  one  shoulder.  The  Mausers  made  a 
racket  like  a  Fourth  of  July.  Then — 
something  had  stabbed  him.  Something 
had  stopped  him,  he  wondered  what.  He 
had  been  hit,  of  course,  and  he  wondered, 
vaguely,  where  he  was  wounded. 

As  his  wits  came  back,  the  pain  in  his 
face  grew  more  and  more  intense.  Now 
it  was  as  if  a  red-hot  coal  had  been  bound 
to  his  head  and  was  burning  its  way  into 
his  skull.  He  tried  to  raise  his  hands,  to 
tear  off  the  wrapping,  but  something  held 
him  down. 

He  was  recovered  enough,  after  a 
short  rest,  to  be  assisted  off  the  operating 
table,  and  a  member  of  the  ambulance 
corps  gave  him  a  drink.  The  surgeon 
was  washing  his  hands  in  a  basin,  and  he 
looked  round  at  his  patient. 

"Pretty  close  call  you  had,'^  he  said. 
"An  inch  higher,  and  you  would  have 
been  a  dead  man  by  this  time !  Feel  bet- 
ter now  ?" 

Jim  McCoon  did  his  best  to  grin,  but 
he  was  feeling  rather  shaky. 

"They  didn't  quite  make  it,  did  they  ? 
What  did  happen  ?    Am  I  badly  hurt  ?' 

His  voice  was  thick  and  quavering,  and 
the  bandage  cramped  his  jaw^s. 

"Oh,  you're  all  right,''  the  surgeon 
said.  "You  won't  look  quite  so  pretty, 
that's  all!  Your  nose  is  gone.  It's 
lucky  you  didn't  lose  your  eyes !" 

Jim  McCoon  hardly  grasped  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words,  as  he  was  carried  back 
slowly  to  the  hospital  tent,  supported  by 
two  Red  Cross  men,  trying  to  think  it 
out.  The  surgeon's  words  sounded  silly 
to  him,  like  a  joke  one  has  to  puzzle  over 
too  long  for  it  to  be  amusing.  As  he  lay 
on  his  cot  his  mind  grew  again  confused 
and  wandering ;  he  could  think  of  noth- 
ing but  the  fierce  sting  of  the  agony  un- 
der the  hot  bandage.  The  operation  had 
exhausted  him,  and  he  soon  fell  into  a 
troubled  sleep. 

When  he  fully  awoke  next,  it  was 
morning  and  his  mind  was  calmer.    The 


pain  had  somewhat  subsided,  and  he  was, 
in  a  way,  accustomed  to  the  feeling.  As 
he  lay  there,  piecing  together  his  shat- 
tered memory,  the  words  he  had  heard 
the  night  before  came  suddenly  back  to 
him,  and  now  in  their  full  dire  meaning. 
His  nose  had  been  shot  off,  and  he  was 
maimed  for  life.  He  was  a  hideous, 
loathsome  wreck,  too  horrible  to  imagine. 
He  put  the  terrible  thought  away  from 
liim  again  and  again,  but  it  came  back 
like  a  kicked  spaniel.  He  thought  of  the 
time  when,  by  the  railroad  station  at 
home,  he  had  slipped  on  the  ice  beside  a 
slowly  moving  train  and  had  had  barely 
time  to  lift  his  feet  to  escape  having 
them  cut  off  by  the  wheels.  This  must 
be  like  that — the  shock  had  been  too 
much  for  him,  and  had  unsettled  his  rea- 
son. A  sharp  pang  of  anguish  gave  this 
hope  the  lie.  He  felt  the  bandage  again 
carefully,  and  measured  its  height  with 
his  finger.  Then  the  last  doubt  fled,  and 
he  abandoned  himself  to  a  ghastly  and 
irresistible  revulsion  of  feeling. 

Upon  the  heels  of  this  horror,  a  keener 
torture  struck  at  him.  The  shame  of  the 
physical  disfigurement  became  as  noth- 
ing when  he  thought  of  Louise.  What 
would  she  think?  How  could  she  ever 
endure  the  sight  of  him?  What  a  piti- 
ful antipathy  must  transform  her  love 
into  abhorrence!  He  sickened  anew  at 
the  hopelessness  of  his  situation,  and 
with  a  fury  of  despair  he  fought  back 
the  dread  in  his  heart  as  he  had  fought 
that  first  panic  of  fear.  Like  that  dis- 
may, it  returned  to  drive  him  mad.  It 
became  an  obsession,  and  stayed  with 
him  for  hours,  as  he  lay  moaning  with 
the  bitterness  of  his  double  loss.  Their 
engagement  would,  of  course,  be  broken; 
there  was  no  other  way  possible.  Louise, 
who  had  kissed  him  good-bye,  could 
never  kiss  him  again,  nor  even  so  much 
as  look  at  him  without  a  shudder.  Be- 
side his  cot  hung  his  blouse,  and  in  a 
pocket  he  found  a  photograph  of  her. 
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The  sweet,  smiling  face  he  knew  so  well 
was  many  thousands  of  miles  away.  How 
much  farther  than  that  in  view  of  this 
misfortiine  she  was  now,  he  dared  not 
think.  And  yet^  iinder  the  picture  was 
written*  in  a  firm,  bold  hand,  the  simple 
promise,  "Forever  Yours." 

In  the  afternoon  his  ohuni,  Harry  Dor- 
ley,  called  to  see  him,  and  sat  sheepishly 


decided  upon  in  the  first  pang  of  his  suf- 
fering. He  wanted  to  put  off,  in  some 
way,  the  unbearable  fact  of  his  losing 
lionise  until  he  had  had  more  time  to 
think  it  over. 

"I  say,  Harry,"  he  said,  "will  you  do 
something  for  me?*' 

"Why  sure,  old  man !  Course  I  will — 
anything!     What  is  it?'' 


—  Aij  t'vrs  wisti-hrd  ike  handagf  an  Jim's/act 

upon  the  side  of  the  cot  trying  to  over- 
come his  embarrassment.  His  efforts 
were  chunsy,  but,  after  the  initial  in- 
quiries and  expressions  of  sympathy,  he 
plunged  into  the  gossip  of  the  camp,  and 
became  more  like  himself.  But  his  eyes 
watched  the  bandage  on  Jim's  face  per- 
sistently ;  it  was  almost  as  if  he  wanted 
to  tear  it  off  and  look  at  the  wound  to 
satisfy  his  curiosity.  He  did,  at  last, 
mention  the  subject. 

^*They  say  you  lost  your  nose,  Jim ;  is 
that  right?"  ' 

Jim  groaned  and  nodded. 

"Hard  luck,  by  Jimminy !  I'm  sorry 
for  you,  old  man  !  Yoy  ought  to  be  glad 
they  didn't  do  for  you,  though,  Jim. 
Funny  how  if  a  man  is  shot  once  he's 
always  shot  again,  ain^t  it?  Fve  got  an- 
other one  coming  to  me,  I  expect.  You^re 
safe,  now,  though  !^* 

The  consolation  was  meager,  Jim 
thought.  He  had  begun  to  wish  that  he 
had  been  killed  outright  and  it  was  all 
over.  It  Would  have  been  less  hard  to 
bear.    Re  tried,  now^  to  say  what  he  had 


I 


"'Well,  just  don*t  wTite  liome  what^s 
the  matter  with  me,  will  you  ?  I  want  to 
tell  the  folks  myself.  It's  pretty  bad  bus- 
iness for  me,  and  I  want  to  break  it  to 
Lou  easy.^' 

Harry  gulped  down  something  in  his 
throat,  and  said :  "That's  all  right,  Jim. 
I  w"on*t  say  a  word.  But  you  brace  up, 
old  man,  you'll  come  out  all  right  Per- 
haps it  won't  be  so  bad,  after  all.'' 

Jim's  convalescence  was  speedy,  and, 
ten  days  or  so  after  this,  he  was  told  that 
the  bandage  would  be  removed.  He  had 
become,  in  a  way,  accustomed  to  the 
thought  of  his  appearance,  for  one  can- 
not keep  the  edge  of  such  a  torment 
sharp  forever.  But  he  found  now  that 
the  wrapping  had  been  a  kind  of  protec- 
tion, and  he  shrank  pitifully  from  its 
tiual  removal.  The  changes  in  the  linen 
and  the  dressings  of  the  wound  had  not 
distressed  him  much,  for  the  nurses  were 
hardened  to  such  sights.  The  ordeal 
would  come  when  he  himself  should  first 
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see  the  hated  scar  and  know  what  he  was 
to  live  with. 

The  day  he  was  discharged  from  the 
hospital  was  one  long  furtive  suspicion 
of  the  eyes  of  his  comrades,  but  he  steeled 
his  will  to  endure  their  inspection,  and 
showed  no  consciousness  of  the  men's  in- 
quisitive gaze.  Jim  was  an  old  favorite, 
and  his  welcome  was  hearty  and  gener- 
ous. Sympathy  was  a  common  virtue  in 
camp,  and  there  were  too  many  victims 
of  the  war  for  him  to  excite  undue  re- 
mark, but  still  Jim  saw  in  many  a  face 
not  yet  familiar  with  such  horrors,  hints 
that  his  own  case  exceeded  in  repugnance 
any  misfortune  so  far  known  to  his  fel- 
lows. He  kept  to  his  tent  as  much  as 
possible,  avoiding  the  small  mirror  wired 
to  the  back  pole. 

He  had  been  shaved  in  the  hospital  be- 
fore he  left,  but  in  a  few  days  his  growth 
of  beard  became  uncomfortable.  For  a 
while  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to 
go  about  shaving  himself,  but  his  pride 
at  last  came  to  his  rescue.  Sooner  or 
later  it  must  be  done,  and  he  summoned 
his  nerves  for  the  scrutiny  in  the  glass. 
He  spent  fully  ten  minutes  stropping  his 
razor,  and  waited  till  Harry  had  left  the 
tent,  making  a  pretext  of  delay  with  his 
shaving  mug. 

What  he  expected  to  see  he  did  not 
quite  know.  A  morbid  imagination  had 
tried  to  paint  the  scar  often  enough,  but 
he  had  failed  to  reconstruct  from  his 
memory  of  awful  mutilations  and  de- 
formity anything  shocking  enough  to  tell 
him  what  a  face  would  be  with  its  nose 
torn  away.  What  he  saw  in  the  mirror 
was  far,  far  worse.     It  was  abominable. 

He  groaned  aloud,  and  then  abandon- 
ing himself  to  his  despair,  threw  himself 
upon  the  cot  and  began  to  weep  convul- 
sively with  terrible  sobs.  His  nerves, 
cruelly  wrung  by  the  trial,  grew  less 
tense  as  his  tears  flowed,  but  in  that 
agony  he  had  given  up  Louise  forever. 
That  settled  beyond  any  possible  doubt, 
the  renunciation  inspired  him  with  a 
kind  of  exaltation  of  martyrdom.  Even 
if  she  would  have  him,  after  this,  he 
would  never  permit  her  to  suffer  at  sight 
of  him,  hour  after  hour,  year  after  year. 
No,  he  loved  her  far  too  deeply  for  that  1 

With  this  resolve  strengtiiening  him, 
he  braced  himself  for  another  inspection 
in  the  glass.  His  face  showed  as  dread- 
ful as  before,  but  now  he  could  gaze  at 
it  1        less  oonc  He  stared  as  at  t^n 


enemy,  bravely,  demanding  of  it  its 
worst,  and  how  much  he  had  to  bear.  The 
image  leered  at  him  like  another  person^ 
and  his  eyes  focussed  upon  the  ugly 
blotch.  It  drew  his  whole  attention^aU 
his  other  features  were  imnoticed  in  the 
presence  of  that  insistent  malignant  dis- 
grace; so  it  would  always  be  with  him; 
so  he  would  be  marked  for  universal 
aversion,  till  the  end.  So  be  it,  he 
thought.  Should  the  fierce  burst  of  pa- 
triotism that  had  sung  in  his  blood  when 
the  war  was  declared,  whine  at  this  sac- 
rifice ?  His  father  had  died  at  Antietam. 
His  father's  son  would  be  wounded  by 
cruel  eyes,  eyes  crueller  than  bullets, 
every  day,  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Harry,  when  he  returned,  found  Jim 
calmly  lathering  his  cheeks  and  drawing 
the  razor  across  his  face  with  firm,  steady 
strokes.  Jim  turned  as  his  friend  en- 
tered, and  said  with  a  nervous  laugh: 

"Well,  they  bust  my  face  up  pretty 
good,  didn't  they?" 

"Oh  pshaw!"  Harry  replied,  but  he 
did  not  look  at  his  comrade.  "DonH  you 
care,  old  man !  By  Jimminy,  you  were 
mentioned  in  the  dispatches,  and  Com- 
pany B's  dead  proud  of  you,  Jim  I" 

"Say,  Harry,"  Jim  went  on.  'TTou 
didn't  write  home  about  how  I  looked^ 
did  you?" 

"No,  I  told  you  I  wouldn't,"  was  the 
reply. 

"I — say — I  ain't  very  pretty  now,  am 
I,  Harry?" 

"Pshaw!  I  guess  you're  about  the 
same  old  Jim.  You  ain't  a-worryin'  are 
you  ?  Brace  up  old  man !  By  Jimminy^ 
you  made  a  record  for  B  Company  up  to 
Putol  bridge,  all  right,  an'  they  say 
you're  goin'  to  be  made  Sergeant  for  it  I 
Say,  Jim,  if  you  get  the  warrant  the  boys 
are  a-goin'  to  give  you  a  banquet !  There, 
I  didn't  mean  to  let  on  to  you,  but  I  just 
couldn't  help  it,  you  seem  so  down  in  the 
mouth." 

Jim  came  across  to  his  friend  and  put 
his  hand  on  Harry's  shoulder. 

"Is  that  so,  Harry  ?"  he  said,  and  his 
voice  trembled  with  emotion.  "Do  you 
really  mean  it  ?  Do  you  think  they  would, 
Harry,  and  me  with  my  face  all  bust  up 
like  this?  By  Jove,  Harry,  oh,  you  have 
no  idea  how  that  makes  me  feel !" 

And  to  Harry  Dorsey's  surprise  and 
embarrassment,  Jim  fell  on  his  cot  anc* 
wept  like  »  child. 

'^  "w     lued.^ 
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^^  L^OME  meteors  are  as  bright  aa 
^^  Venn  IS  or  Jupiter,  They  appear 
as  if  one  of  the  stars  were  to 
leave  its  plaee  in  the  heavens,  shoot 
across  the  sky  and  disappear — all  within 
the  fraetion  of  a  second,"  That  is  the 
way  a  seientitic  writer  descriljes  ni«  teors. 
Light  and  speed  are  their  notable  fea- 
tures. And  it  ia  to  be  noted  here  that 
the  same  eharacterisfcies  are  possosBcni  by 
the  latest  eqnijinK^nt  of  niddfrn  railway 
trains.  Improvements  in  electric  liglit- 
ing  systems,  combinations  of  railway 
lines,  and  betternu-nts  of  roadbed  and 
general  service  have  all  united  to  bring 
about  these  results.  Nowliere  are  these 
triumphs  of  meehanies  so  well  demon- 
strated as  in  the  ten  new  overland  lim- 
ited trains  recently  piit  on  the  central 
overland  Unes  of  the  SoutherD  Pacific, 


ITnion  Pacific  and  Chicago  and  North- 
western railways. 

These  ten  trains,  which  have  cost 
i*omewhere  near  $2,000,000,  are  marvels 
of  perfection  in  travrding  comforts.  Up- 
on one  of  these  trains  the  traveler  am 
run  between  San  Francisco  and  Chicago 
in  less  than  three  days  and  between  San 
Francisco  and  New  York  in  four  days. 
Think  of  that,  pioneers  and  argonauts  of 
M9,  who  once  sailed  wtsarily  over  the 
plains  in  prairie  schooners  I 

Here  are  all  the  comforts  of  home,  and 
nnire,  too,  Cnnvrled  into  these  trains 
are  more  good  tlungs  of  life  than  are 
enjoyed  by  many  restless  heads  wbo  wear 
crowns  and  live  in  palaces.  Within  is 
warmth  and  light  and  luxury,  while 
without,  from  the  car  windows,  or  from 
the  observation  car  phitform,  is  the  ever- 
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THE  prevailing'  idea  of  California 
among  ciiBtora  people  is  tliat  it  is 
simply  and  eololy  a  land  of  sun- 
shine, frnit  and  flowers.  The  romance 
that  surrounded  it  when  gold  was  discov- 
ered in  early  days  has  followed  it  down 
to  the  present  time.  The  poetical  side  of 
Hie  story  has  a  stronger  hold  on  the 
ndnds  of  easterners  than  the  practical. 
They  know  it  is  a  land  of  exceptional  cli- 
mate, where  dowers  bloom  the  whole  year 
through ;  where  trees  and  vines  are 
loaded  with  luscious  fruit;  where  moun- 
tainB  are  seamed  with  gold-bearing 
tpiart;? ;  where  water  ripples  over  aurifer- 
ous sands:  but  knowledge  of  the  real  ag- 
riciiltoral  possibilities  of  the  statt^^  is 
sefiiit.  The  fat  t  that  asparagus  and  beans, 


potatoes  and  onions,  are  great  staples  has 
lot  taken  hold  upon  the  eastern  mind. 
The  homely  potato,  for  instance,  is  too 
prosaic  in  its  nature  to  chime  with  the 
romantic  conception  so  many  hold  of 
California.  Ytd  it  is  true  that  the  potato 
industry  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  great 
industries  of  a  large  stx.'tioii  of  the  state, 
and  thousands  of  carloads  have  been  sent 
tc  the  people  of  the  east  this  year  from 
San  Joaquin  county  and  contiguous  ter- 
ritory. 

The  potato  district  of  Califoroia  com- 
prises those  parts  of  San  Jo^iquin,  Sacra- 
mento and  Contra  Costa  counties  which 
lie  along  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacra- 
mento rivers  and  the  network  of  sloughs 
that  border  them-    This  land  was  once  a 
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swuiiiji,  suljjVtt  to  cuiitimuil  wiiitt^r  ovxt- 
liuw  [111(1  ovfTgrown  with  tall  ru!?h(*!r, 
known  locally  as  Uilug.  Fur  tlunisjuids  of 
years  these  tiiles  have  been  ij^rowing  to 
maturLty  and  dyiiifr  down  into  a  mass  of 
di^cayinje  ve^etalde  matter,  forming  a  de- 
posit of  peat  that,  if  left  untouched, 
would,  tliousandi?  of  years  hence,  become 
great  eoal  beds^.  This  peat  hind  was  found 
to  be  wonder  fully  rich  in  the  etiemieal 
elements  demanded  by  regetahk?  growth, 
but  the  winter  overflow  from  the  rivers 
rendered  it  praetically  worthless.  It  was 
then  that  the  work  of  riHianiation  began. 
Hundreds  of  miles  of  levees  were  built 
along  the  river  lianks  and  sloughs,  and 
Hie  land  thus  proteetetl  from  floods. 
Wliatever  is  planted  in  this  reclaimed 
land  grows  with  astonishing  vigor.   Crop?, 


of  grain  and  vegeta bless  that  almost  pass 
belief  bave  be<m  growTi  in  this  land,  and 
this  is  the  home  of  the  California  potat^J 

The  seafton  of  190 J  wa*?  the  most  prof- 
itable ever  experienced  l>y  the  California 
potato  grower.  Prices  have  been  greater 
than  at  any  time  since  the  east  and  west 
were  riveted  together  with  bars  of  iron, 
Tlie  amount  of  land  devoted  to  potato 
growing  was  18,000  acres,  yielding 
'i,000,000  sacks,  or  more  than  4.000,000 
bushels.  As  the  average  price  for  pota- 
toes was  $1  a  sack,  the  California  potato 
crop  of  1001  brought  to  the  farmers  of 
this  linn  ted  distriet  the  enormous  sum  of 
$2,000,000. 

A  division  of  the  gross  output  by  thi» 
total  acreage  shows  that  the  average  yield 
tor  th<*  season   was  100  sacks,  or  more 
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than  200  buBliels,  per  aero*  The  fact  is, 
that  over  a  very  large  area  the  yield  was 
15U  sacks  per  a  ere,  and  yields  of  200  to 
250  sacks  were  not  uneoinoion.  As  it 
costs  but  $40  an  aere  tu  seed,  cultivate, 
harvest  and  sack  tlu*  croji,  it  is  evident 
that  the  average  nvi  prolU  of  the  seatson's 
crup  this  year  was  $t>U  on  acre,  or  a  total 
net  pro  lit  to  growers  in  the  district  of 
$1,200,000 ;  and  ntaiiy  growers  clcarwl 
from  $90  to  more  than  $200  per  acre. 
One  land-owner  near  the  City  of  Stock- 
too  tried  to  sell  his  hind  in  tlie  fall  of 


eomnieuces  on  the  first  of  May,  and  there 
is  no  cessation  of  digging  from  then  on 
until  the  lirst  of  January.  It  is  a  coin- 
nion  sight  to  sm  men  planting  potatoes 
in  one  end  of  the  field  while  digging  is 
going  on  in  the  other. 

Occasionally  a  suunuer  fire  will  start 
in  the  dried  tules  and  coinmunieate  itself 
to  the  soil*  where  the  peat  will  burn  for 
weeks.  Peat  land  which  has  been  burned 
is  known  as  ash  land*  and  produecs  tlie 
brightest  and  best-shaped  |iotiitoes,  but 
ny  the  fire  destrovs  nianv  of  the  essential 
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1900  for  $50  an  acre,  but,  failing  U^  do 
so,  rented  it  to  a  potato  grower  for  a 
rental  of  a  quarter  of  the  erop.  The  land 
prod  need  200  sacks  to  the  acre,  and  the 
owners  share  was  50  sacks  per  acre,  at 
$1  a  sack.  He  therefor*^  received  as  rental 
the  amount  for  wluch  he  would  have  sold 
the  land  a  few  months  before. 

In  the  potato  district  of  California  the 
early  crop  is  planted  in  Beeember  and 
the  main  crop  in  March,  April,  May  and 
June.     The  digging  *>f  the  mrly  crop 


chemical  elements  in  the  soil,  such  laud 
will  bt^H^ome  exhausted  at  the  end  of  three 
or  four  crops.  Fortunately,  there  is  only 
a  small  area  of  this  land  in  the  district, 
and  that  which  has  not  been  touched  by 
Mre  will  go  on  producing  crops  for  years 
without  any  artilicial  restoration  of  fer- 
tility. 

One- ha  If  of  the  past  sea  so  n*s  potato 
crop  was  consumed  at  home — that  is, 
within  the  state — ^the  home  market  being 
chiefly  San  Franciseo,  Los  Angeles  and 
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DiigtHg  lis  do*t^  fry  mratfs  of  an  tm^hmf»t  shapfit  itkr  a  Ji(*r, 
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San  Joaquin  i-oiinty,  which  has  Ijeconie 
the  center  of  the  i'alifornia  potiito  dis- 
trict. 

The  planting  of  potatoes  is  done  by 
hand  dropping,  and  the  covering  is  done 
by  means  of  a  plow  run  in  a  furrow 
alongside.  Digging  is  done  by  means  of 
an  implement  shaped  like  a  hoe,  hut  hav- 
ing tines  like  a  spading  fork.  The  po- 
tatoes are  sacked  in  the  field  as  they  are 
dug,  after  which  they  are  hauled  to  the 
nearest  steamer  landing,  where  they  are 
transported  by  water  to  Stockton,  Sacra- 
niento  or  San  Francisco.  From  year's 
end  to  years  end  the  indnstry  continues 
without  cessation.  California's  eliniate 
allows  of  plantiog  and  harvesting  at   a 


time  when  the  farms  of  the  cast  are  deep 
hidden  in  snowdrifts,  and  the  Calif or- 
nian  has  new  potatoes  on  his  table  before 
the  eastern  farmer  has  plowed  a  furrow 
preparatory  to  planting. 

In  the  height  of  the  season  the  w^ater- 
front  of  Stockton  J  where  the  steamers 
meet  the  ears,  presents  a  busy  scene. 
Thousands  of  sacks  are  here  unloaded 
from  the  boats  and  piled  aboard  cars,  to 
be  sped  eastward  to  Texas  and  the  Mis- 
souri river.  Every  road  leading  into  the 
city  from  near-by  island  land  has  wagon 
load  after  wagon  load  to  increase  the 
trartie.  In  the  height  of  the  season  more 
than  thirty  cars  a  day  have  been  sent  out 
of  Stockton. 
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Believe  not  that  your  inner  eye 

Can  ever  in  just  measure  try 

The  worth  of  hours  as  they  go  by, 

— Lord  Uonghton. 
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^A  A Y ,  ml s 1 1* r ,  il o  y e r  w n n t  t a  b vi y 
t^omr  hornrii  toads  today?''  ajid 
the  little  (Jreas^er  t;hifted  the 
\M'ir^ht  of  hi.*  ^mall  wriggling  body  from 
one  bare  foot  to  the  other.  His  clothes^ 
what  there  were  of  them,  were  ragged 
and  torn:  the  sendjlanee  of  what  had 
onee  l>eeii  a  straw  hat  perelnx!,  raggwi 
and  erownlesp,  upon  the  thick  Jiiat  of 
blaek  huir.  An  old,  rixl  bandana  hand- 
kerehief  was  loo&ely  knottcMl  a  boat  the 
brown  neck,  hut  below  that  the  boy's 
bare,  brown  litth>  breast  was  only  partly 
hidden  by  the  shirt  that  was  the  only  pro- 
tection from  the  world.  The  round, 
black  eyes  gleamed  mischievously  at  the 
proprietor  of  thc^  store,  to  whom  the  tjues- 
tion  had  been  addressed,  as  that  gentle- 
man replied: 

"Why,  yes;  we  could  use  a  few^  more 
toadSj  if  they^re  good  ones,  but  you 
haven't  any,  have  you?" 

^^Yes,  Senor;''  and  with  no  false  mod- 
esty the  little  Mexican  pulled  open  his 
buttonless  shirt,  disclosing  an  array  of 
bristling  toads  close  against  the  bare, 
brown  body. 

To  those  familiar  with  the  horned  or 
horn  toad  industry  in  California,  it  may 
be  an  interesting  fact  that  it  requires 
from  five  thousand  to  eight  thousand  of 
these  each  yt^r  to  meet  the  demand  of 
tourists  io  Pasadena  alone. 

During  the  long,  w^arm  days  of  sum- 
mer many  of  the  more  youthful  speci- 
mens of  the  genus  man  occupy  their 
spare  hours  in  diligently  scorching  the 
drv    washes    anil    suid»tirni'd    hanks    of 


si>me  arroyo  seeo  (dry  river)  for  these 
little  brown  toads.  Although  they  glide 
ah>ng  over  the  stmd  and  through  the 
clumps  of  dry  sagebrush  and  chapparal 
quite  rapidly,  still  they  are  not  liable  to 
go  far,  and  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to 
eatcb  them.  They  are  very  peaceable- 
minded  little  captives  and  offer  no  resist- 
ance, l^hey  blink  stt^^piiy  at  you  with 
their  small,  bead- like  eyes — eyes  that  re- 
mind you  of  black  pin -heads,  and  if 
scratched  gently  upon  the  head  will  fall 
quite  asleep. 

When  captured  by  the  little  urchins 
they  are  unceremoniously  dropped  into  a 
box  or  old  fruit  can  till  a  sufficient 
**cateh''  for  one  day  has  been  made,  when 
tliey  are  carried  to  a  novelty  store  in  l*as- 
adena,  where  the  Imys  receive  five  cents 
apiece  for  them.  But  so  great  is  the  de- 
mand for  these  thorny  little  inhabitants 
of  the  arid  wastes  as  unique  California 
souvenirs  that  boys  alone  nm  not  depend- 
ed upon  for  the  supjply,  there  being  men 
regularly  employed  for  the  work.  At 
]\lonte  Vista  and  in  the  Big  Tehunja 
wash  these  **souvenirs"  abound  in  hirge 
numbers.  From  twenty-five  to  thirty  is 
considered  a  good  day's  ''catch,'*  or  bag, 
or  find — whichever  term  one  fancies  l)est. 

The  largest  specimens,  the  grandfath- 
ers and  grandmothers  of  the  tribe,  are 
often  six  to  eight  inches  from  the  head  to 
the  tip  of  the  scraggy  taiL  while  some  of 
the  infants  are  hut  an  inch  long. 

They  are  of  a  niottb^d  brown  and  tan, 
while  the  lining  or  under  side  is  an  ochre 
M'Uow  and  (juije  smontli.     AUhougb  not 
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chaii^iiig  color  like  the  ehamdeoUj  tht^ir 
color  varies  somewhat  actorfliiig  to  the 
locality  where  fuund,  Thost^  on  the  Mo- 
javc  ile^^iTt  aru  of  a  much  lighter  §hacle, 
Wing  almoi^t  iiHliseeniiVjle  on  the  yellow 
sands.  If  taken  to  wliere  the  ground  is 
thirker,  after  a  ftnv  weeks  a  eliange  of  the 
color  h  noted. 

After  being  eanglit  for  the  market  they 
ure  put  in  a  jar  and  chloroformed,  the 
operation  requiring  about  fifteen  min- 
utes. Then,  with  a  sharp  knife  a  straight 
&lit  is  made  on  the  under  part  of  the 
body  from  the  head  to  the  tip  of  the  tail. 
After  being  freed  from  all  fleshy  matti*r 
and  thoroughly  eleaTised,  the  skins  are 
covered  inside  with  an  arscnie  prepara- 
tion, and  are  then  stiiifed,  the  main  part 
of  the  body  with  paw^duet,  the  tail  and 
legi  with  cotton.  They  are  then  put  nm\i? 
to  dry  or  ''euro/'  for  two  months,  when 
they  are  mounted  for  sale.  Many  are 
mounted  in  small  pasteboard  boxcB  and 
retail  at  fifty  cents,  but  the  most  popular 
form  is  an  orangi-wood  mount  on  a  slab 
about  eight  inches  long.  Many  are  last- 
etied  on  a  large  card  with  tarantulas,  cen- 
tipedes and  scorpions,  and  in  this  way 
are  more  suitable  for  a  zoological  collec- 
tion. 

There  is  a  popular  tradition  that  when 
angered  the  toad  will  spit  blood  which  is 
poison  J  but  this  is  untrue.  Indeed,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  anger  one  of  thesi^^ 
little  creatures,  for  when  you  plague  and 
tease  them  they  have  sense  enough  to  run 
away.  When  frightened,  however,  a  pe- 
culiar thing  liappens.  One  eye  begins  to 
swell  and  when  protruding  in  a  little 
knot  from  the  head  a  tiny  stream  of  blood 
spurts  from  it,  sometimes  a  distance  of 
two  or  thrift*  feet,  when  the  eye  assumes 
its  nonnal  shape  and  position, 

Phrynosoma,  or  Crowned  Tapayaxin, 
is  the  eorn?ct  name  of  the  so-callecl  horn 
toad,  and  it  is  a  species  of  the  lizard  fam- 
ily. Like  the  lizard,  it  sheds  its  skin  once 
a  year.  The  name  of  '"toad'"  has  h<^n  ap- 
plied because  of  the  toad- like  position  it 
H^snmes  when  still.  The  liodies  are  eov- 
ered  with  sharp,  spine-like  scales  trian- 
gular in  shape,  something  like  rost* 
thorns,  and  there  is  a  fringe  or  erown  nf 
thes4?  about  the  head  which  is  likewise 
triangular  in  shape.  The  bodies  are  broad 
»nd  flat,  tapering  at  the  end  to  a  narrow 
'•^  which  one  easily  traces  the  resem- 
their  lizard  cousins. 


During  tlie  winter  but  few  are  found, 
and  they  are  sletpy  and  slow.  Sometimes 
the  toads  will  renuHU  in  one  position  for 
bours.  scarcely  seeming  to  l>e  alive,  till 
jUTulded  into  responsive  activity- 
Many  t^a stern  tourists,  charmed  by  the 
novetty  nf  tlie  experiment,  keep  them  as 
pits,  mn]  I  sIihII  never  forget  the  solici- 
tude of  one  Boston  woman  who  fastened 
i:  long  cord  loosely,  but  st^-urely,  about 
*'Toadie'8*'  st^aly  lliorax  and  took  him 
out  for  an  airing  t^eh  day,  men  leaving 
\wY  breakfast  half  eaten  sometimes  in 
her  eagerness  for  the  good  healtli  of  her 
queer  pet.  Slie  fasteneti  the  cord  to  a 
eon veu lent  omuL^e  or  lemon  tree,  and 
with  five  feet  of  frt^edont  Toadie  was  al- 
lowed an  hour  or  two  on  the  grass  where 
he  eontd  catch  ajits  to  his  appetite's  con- 
tent. Then  he  w^as  systematically  re- 
turned upstairs  where  he  was  allowed  the 
Ireednm  of  his  mistress'  room  till  night- 
fall,  when  he  was  to  eked  away  securely  in 
a  discarded  bonbon  box. 

A  little  air  goes  a  long  way  with  a 
toad,  it  was  a  very  common  occurrence, 
before  the  postoffice  officials  discovered 
and  put  a  stop  to  it,  for  tonriata  to  put  a 
tt^ad  in  a  box,  throw  in  a  few  dead  fltes, 
and  send  the  whole  east  by  mailj  the  toad 
arriving  alive  and  well. 

For  several  ytmrs  toad  sandwiches  have 
been  a  dolicaey.  having  lis  origin  in  Pas- 
adena- A  store  which  controls  the  toad 
trade  devised  the  idea  for  a  Kew  Year^a 
novelty,  and  the  crowds  of  visitors  who 
throng  the  town  on  the  occasion  of  the 
annual  rose  fete  were  astonished  to  see  a 
sign  heralding  the  amazing  fact  that 
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might  be  obtained  within  at  twenty-five 
cents  apiece  I  It  was  a  clever  bit  of  ad- 
vertising, for  it  arouscKl  people's  curiosity, 
and  to  arouse  the  average  American's 
curiosity  is  a  pretty  sure  way  of  getting 
the  average  American  in  your  power.  At 
any  rate  it  w^orked  in  tliis  case,  and  the 
store  was  thronged  with  visitors  who 
thought  it  a  capital  Joke  to  purchase  a 
horn  toail  peacefully  reposing  l'<;tween 
two  slices  of  bread,  the  whole  tied  to- 
gether with  a  piece  of  string,  the  affair 
to  be  forthwith  expressed  east  as  a  New 
Year's  greeting  from  California. 
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CAMPINU  in  California  today  is  as 
primitive  or  as  luxurious,  as  care- 
free or  as  arduous,  as  noiuadic  or 
as  stationary  as  one  chooses  to  make  it. 
One  family^  I  know,  has  all  the  comforts 
of  an  opulent  home  tfansferred  to  a  for- 
est plot  they  own,  and  there,  for  two 
months  in  summer,  they  rest  in  what 
they  are  pleased  to  style  their  camp. 
With  the  same  trained  service  and  the 
same  choice  menu  that  they  enjoy  during 
the  ten  months  of  city  life,  the  only  pre- 
tensions they  can  make  to  the  title  arc 
the  canvas  tents  that  arc  substituted  for 
permanent  walls  and  the  absence  of  elab- 
orate dress. 

Another  family  goes  to  the  ocean  beach 
and  rents  a  tent  furnished  for  housekr^.^p- 
ing.  With  as  good  a  market  as  at  home, 
the  camping  consists  of  the  crowded 
quarters  and  the  freedom  from  the  regu- 


lar housework  that  a  eomfortable  home 
entails. 

Another  family  has  gone  to  Yosemite, 
carrying  their  bedding  and  food.  There 
they  rented  tents,  cots^  mattresses,  stools, 
a  table  and  a  stove,  and  spent  a  very  de- 
lightful live  weeks  at  the  cost  of  one 
week's  board  at  the  hotel  They  trav- 
eled by  the  regular  train  and  stage  and 
thus  avoided  all  care  of  a  team  and 
velncle. 

Another  party  has  hired  a  large  wagon 
and  a  pair  of  strong  liorses;  and  with 
plenty  of  provisions  and  bedding,  they 
have  been  independent  of  railroads, 
hotels,  or  any  of  the  necessary  appurten- 
ances of  modern  traveL  They,  however, 
could  not  cut  t!i rough  the  circumference 
of  civilization,  for  a  wagon  must  have 
some  sort  of  a  roadbed  to  pass  on. 

It  is  with  none  of  these  that  tliis  sir- 
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tide  proposes  to  deal^  but  with  the  most 
primitive  campers,  or  we  might  even  call 
them  trampers.  They  have  some  things 
in  common  with  those  who  peregrinate  in 
wagons,  as,  for  instance,  food  supplies 
and  wearing  apparel ;  and  they  lack  some 
of  the  conveniences  these  may  carry ;  but 
they  have  a  freedom  of  range  that  com- 
pensates for  any  loss  of  comforts  a  vehi- 
cle might  convoy. 
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—  afoot  ivilh  burros 


Seeking  to  explore  a  region  not  yet 
under  the  dominion  of  man,  the  most  in- 
dependent way  is  afoot  with  pack  hors(*^^, 
or  better  still,  with  burros.  The  latter  do 
not  require  food  carried  for  them  and 
keep  up  their  strength  on  any  kind  of 
pasturage,  perversely  preferring  thistles 
to  timothy.  The  fewer  the  animals,  the 
less  the  care,  so  it  is  essential  to  study 
ahead  the  details  and  have  as  little  bag- 
gage as  possible.  To  get  full  benefit  from 
a  camping,  one  must  have  nourishing 
meals  and  warm  sleeping  accommoda- 
tions, and  both  of  these  must  be  planned 
for,  so  as  to  demand  the  minimum 
amoxrnt  of  time  in  their  preparation. 
Otherwise  the  camping  will  become  a 
burden,  and  not  a  source  of  rest. 

From  several  summers'  experience,  we 
have  learned  to  manage  the  housekeeping 
department  of  the  camp  with  as  little 
labor  and  as  much  comfort  as  possible. 
Even  after  we  have  made  written  ar- 
rangements with  some  stock  owner  for 


pack  animals  at  our  railroad  terminus, 
one  of  our  party  goes  on  a  day  ahead  to 
make  sure  that  everything  is  ready. 
Then,  when  the  rest  of  the  company  ar- 
rives, he  has  the  animals  ready  for  the 
start.  If  a  long  railroad  journey  has 
been  taken  and  there  is  a  decent  inn  at 
the  station,  it  is  wise  to  rest  a  night  be- 
fore commencing  the  tramp.  It  is  wiser 
still  to  leave  here  a  respectable  suit  of 
clothes  in  which  to  return  to  civilization, 
when  the  outing  is  over. 

For  the  trip  one  wants  to  be  as  unham- 
pered by  clothes  as  possible.  Men  always 
seem  to  know  what  to  wear;  or  at  least, 
they  never  confess  that  they  are  uncom- 
fortable ;  but  all  women  have  not  learned 
the  lesson  yet.  An  active  woman  can  get 
along  well  for  a  month's  tramp  with  two 
short  skirts  and  one  jacket  of  some  stout 
material,  as  corduroy  or  denim;  bloom- 
ers and  leggins  of  the  same  goods,  or  at 
least  the  same  color;  strong  shoes,  not 
too  heavy,  but  with  a  thick  sole  contain- 
ing Hungarian  nails,  for  tramping,  and 
a  lighter  pair  to  rest  one's  feet  in  camp ; 
a  sunbonnet  and  a  soft  canvas  hat;    a 


—  packing  t's  an  art  in  itself 

few  darkish  shirt  waists  of  cotton  crepe 
which  will  wash  easily  and  not  need  iron- 
ing; some  stout  gloves;  two  changes  of 
underwear;  one  flannelette  nightgown, 
and  a  golf  cape,  or  a  heavy  shawl.  She 
will  need  hairpins  galore  to  keep  tidy 
and  all  the  necessities  of  a  workbag.  Her 
costume  will  look  charming  at  the  start ; 
but  on  the  return,  it  takes  all  the  cour- 
age of  her  new-gained  health  to  face  the 
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littli^  railimul  town  before  she  am  reach 
thp  hotel,  with  its  bath  ami  her  garb  of 
civilization. 

Before  we  leave  home^  we  make  a  sep- 
arate' division  of  the  provisions  and  nten- 
sils  neeei^sary  for  the  si*vc*rai  days'  travel 
to  the  permanent  ramp  from  those  to  be 
used  lliere.  Xtjthinfr  i>  more  dishearten- 
ing than  to  tramp  nntil  dusk  and  then 
begin  iiunting  among  a  month's  snpplies 
for  the  present  supper*s  needs.  The  es- 
sentials are  always  at  the  bottom,  and 
darkness  overtakes  yon  before  the  meal 
U  ready.  It  is  far  easier  to  plan  out  yonr 
bill  of  fare  for  these  three  or  five  days,  as 
the  caise  may  be.  and  to  see  to  it  that 
every  necessary  article  is  packed  in  \hr 
most  accessible  plat  c. 

Canvas  bags  are  best  for  carryinL' 
things.  They  can  be  easily  balanced  on 
the  pack  animal  and  keep  the  dust  out. 
Packing  the  horse  is  an  art  in  itself, 
tc  get  the  sides  evenly  balanced  and  the 
load  so  firmly  s*xured  that  it  will  not 
drag  btbind   ids  tail  as  he  ascends,  noi 
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slip  over  his  ears  as  he  elimi>s  down  the 
mountain. 

The  pernuinent  camp  omst  be  locatetl 
near  both  wood  and  water,  and  thatj  in 
the  mountains,  usually  means  beside  a 
stream  that  has  a  beautiful  environment. 

The  culinary  department  is  first  ar- 
mnged.  The  stove  is  soon  put  up,  just: 
two  pieces  of  iron  long  enougli  to  support 
between  them  several  iron  k*4tles.  At 
the  ends,  each  has  jointed  on  a  shorter 
piece  of  iron,  which  terminates  in  a 
sharp  point.    When  in  use,  the  points^  are 


ti riven  into  tht^  grMinid  atu!  the  irujis 
stand  steady.  WJien  traveling,  tlie  joints 
are  folded  back  and  the  pair  (\f  irons  fits 
into  a  small  bag. 

For  cooking,  one  needs  at  least  three 
iron  pots,  two  frying  pans,  a  strong  coffee 
]jot  and  a  goo<l-si^ed  tin  dish])an.  Other 
[mns  add  to  the  conrfort,  hut  they  can  he 
dispensed  witli.  For  dishes,  the  white 
enamel  ware  are  the  best.  A  plate,  eup 
and  saucer  for  each  person  is  suttieient. 
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as  in  camping  the  primitive  style  of 
serving  from  the  cooking  vessels  is  pre- 
served. A  knife,  fork  and  spoon  for  each 
member,  with  three  or  four  cooking 
spoons,  a  large  fork,  a  butcher  knife  and 
a  pancake  turner  are  all  that  are  neces- 
sary in  this  line.  For  table  napkins,  we 
hemmed  some  old  cotton  curtains  and 
find  them  easily  washed  and  quite  tidy 
looking  without  ironing.  Our  disli  tow- 
els, we  conshler  superior  to  tlie  ordinary 
articles  which  lose  their  whiteness  with- 
out  the  regular  laundrying.  Ours  are 
made  of  an  ecru  fiannelette,  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  wash  in  thi^  stream, 
and  never  ofTending  with  a  sense  of  lost 
cleanliness.  Two  of  these  we  used  in 
lieu  of  a  tablecloth. 

The  table  depends  upon  the  environ- 
ment. Boulders  do  very  well,  but  with 
the  ax  and  some  nails  the  men  c*an  man- 
ufacture one  out  of  the  virgin  forest,  and 
the  ensuing  comfort  repays  the  labor. 
Stools,  for  meal  time,  enn  be  fashioned 
out  of  old  logs  or  of  rocks;  when  merely 
resting,  one  reclines  on  the  liosom  of 
Mother  Earth  who  strengthens  us  totlay 
as  she  did  Antiens  of  old, 

A  cool  corner  is  chosen  as  a  cupboard 
and  the  pntvisions  an'  arranged  for  con- 
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venienc<2  and  for  swurity  against  our  lit- 
tle brothers  of  the  woods.  On  these  pro- 
visions the  success  of  the  trip  depends, 
for  no  one  can  be  benefited  by  an  outing 
without  sustaining  food.  At  the  same 
time,  one  relishes  food  day  after  day  that 
he  could  not  digest  in  a  sedentary  city 
life.  A  hearty  meal  h  made  of  two  or 
three  dishes,  and  dnc  wonders  at  the 
waste  of  time  over  an  ordinary  civilized 
course  dinner. 

For  breakfast  one  might  have  frieii 
mush,  liaeon,  pancakes,  dried  apricots 
and  coffee;  lunch  will  probably  be  taken 
off  on  a  tramp  and  may  consist  of  sand- 
wlehcs  of  canned  corneal  beef  and  hard 
tack,  chocolate,  nuts  and  dates;  dinner, 
at  camp,  will  offer  st>up,  macaroni,  gal- 
ettaj  the  apricots  left  from  breakfast  and 
tea  or  coffee.  For  variety  beans,  rice, 
sjmghetti  and  desiccated  potatoes^  either 
white  or  sweet,  may  be  substituted  for 
macaroni;  prunes,  dried  Bartlett  pears, 
peaches  or  apples  take  the  place  of  apri- 
cots j  raisins  or  figs  used  in  lieu  of  the 
dates;  and  fish  or  game  replace  the 
bacon, 

Gaielta^  hard  tack  and  pancakes  are 
stdficient  bread  stuffs;  but  if  one  wishes 
to  make  biscuits  there  is  a  convenient  lit- 
tle oven  made  for  camping  purposes.  It 
is  of  tin  with  sloping  sides  and  open 
front.  This  is  placed  close  to  the  blaze 
and  it  bakes  by  reflection.  However,  bis- 
cuits require  carrying  flour,  and  we  have 
found  the  substitutes  perfectly  palatable 
Hard  tack  is  unlike  the  musty  cracker 
the  seamen  used  to  grumble  oven  and  it 
has  great  nourishing  qualities.  Some  ex- 
perienee<l  mountaineers  carry  just  it  and 


cake  chocolate  for  a  long  day's  tramp. 
The  gaietta  is  a  hard  Italian  breads 
wiiich-,  when  moistened  and  heated,  tastes 
quite  like  French  bread.  The  pancakes 
are  made  from  some  of  the  patented  pan- 
cake flours,  and  one  would  better  try  the 
several  brands  at  home  before  laying  in 
the  caTUijing  supplies.  They  are  not 
equally  good. 

As  for  mush,  one  can  take  any  they 
prefer,  but  the  old-fashioned  cornmeal 
niakes  an  excellent  fried  food.  We  cook 
it  at  night  as  we  sit  around  the  campfire, 
and  in  the  morning  cut  it  into  shces  and 
fry  it  in  bacon  grease.  It  is  well  to  have 
several  kinds  of  these  l>reakfast  meals,  as 
variety  is  as  necessary  in  them  as  in  other 
foods. 

Macaroni,  prepared  in  an  imitation  of 
the  Italian  style,  we  consider  our  most 
appetizing  and  sustaining  camping  dish. 
We  put  it  in  salted  imiling  water  and 
cook  luitil  soft,  or  about  twenty  minutes. 
Then  we  strain  it  and,  if  there  be  an 
empty  pot.  we  put  a  layer  of  macaroni,  a 
sprinkling  of  bacon  grease,  one  of  stewed 
tomatoes,  and  one  of  grated,  or  rather 
finely  cut  cheese ;  then  a  Uiyer  of  maca- 
roni again  and  so  on  until  it  is  all  used. 
If  no  second  pot  is  to  be  had,  which  often 
happenSj  we  mix  all  the  ingredients  in 
the  one  vessel  and  can  hardly  detect  the 
difference.  The  more  labored  method  is 
the  relic  of  our  ordinary  housekeeping  of 
the  year.  Sj)aghetti  prepared  the  same 
way  is  equally  good,  and  rice  with  a 
sprinkling  of  ehet^eand  tomatoes  is  more 
savory  and  strengthening  than  when 
cooked  plain. 

The  beans  we  use  are  the  pink  ones. 
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We  soak  them  in  the  morning  and  cook 
them  at  the  campfire  at  night.  The  next 
evening  we  pour  them  into  some  boiling 
bacon  grease  and  let  them  simmer  until 
heated  through.  We  generally  cook 
enough  for  two  meals  at  one  time,  for  we 
do  not  tire  of  them  prepared  in  this  way. 
We  take  a  variety  of  soups,  those  in  dry 
packages;  but  the  one  we  prefer  is  a 
marrowfat  pc^a  preparation  that  comes  in 
bags  the  shape  of  sausages.  It  is  a  Ger- 
man production,  made  for  the  army  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  government.  Be- 
sides being  savory,  it  is  economical  both 
in  time  and  money.  A  sausage  costing 
twenty  cents  makes  twelve  plates,  and  re- 
quires only  twenty  minutes  to  get  it 
ready  to  serve. 

Our  dried  fruits  we  usually  soak  in 
the  morning  and  cook  in  that  same  water 
at  night.  We  prepare  sufficient  for  two 
meals  at  a  time,  and  the  party  see  to  it 
that  none  are  left  over.  With  a  limited 
supply  of  receptacles,  cooked  foods  can- 
not well  be  stored.  We  happen  to  prefer 
the  dried  apricots  and  pears,  but  all  the 
California  dried  fruit  is  so  inviting  that 
any  variety  makes  a  good  dessert. 

We  must  emphasize  the  value  of  the 
cake  chocolate,  nuts  and  raisins,  figs  or 
dates.  To  save  packing  space,  one  can 
shell  the  walnuts  before  leaving  home. 
Almonds  become  rancid  in  a  short  time 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  so  only 
enough  for  the  first  week  should  be 
shelled. 

In  meats,  bacon  is  the  great  standby, 
and  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  a  camping 
trip  with  bacon  banished  from  the  larder. 
Those  who  never  eat  it  at  home  relish  it 
when  out  roughing  it.  Aside  from  serv- 
ing as  a  dish  by  itself,  it  adds  a  flavor  to 
the  starchy  foods.  Canned  meats  may  be 
taken  to  suit  one's  taste,  and  dried  beef 
also  adds  to  the  variety.  Before  leaving 
home  one  must  not  count  on  fish  or  game, 
for  often  it  never  reaches  the  table.  When 
it  does,  it  is  highly  appreciated,  as  are 
also  the  luscious  wild  berries  that  ripen 
in  the  mountain  meadows. 

The  cooking  in  camp  is  not  hard  work. 
It  is  more  like  play  when  all  do  their 
share  and  when  things  are  well  planned. 
It  is  essential  to  comfort  and  harmony 
that  foods  requiring  long  cooking,  as 
beans  or  fruits,  be  prepared  the  day  be- 
fore they  are  to  be  used.  All  the  other 
foods  carried  can  be  served  on  the  table 


a  half  hour  after  the  fire  is  started.  When 
one  returns  from  a  long  tramp,  the  soon- 
er the  meal  can  be  gotten  the  better. 

We  have  learned  to  pack  the  foods, 
when  fixing  them  at  home,  so  as  to  be 
ready  for  different  weathers.  Oilskin 
bags  keep  moisture  from  salt,  sugar  and 
fruit,  and  keep  the  bacon  secluded  from 
the  other  articles.  If  made  with  a  draw- 
ing string,  they  are  handy  to  use,  and 
they  will  last  an  indefinite  number  of 
seasons. 

It  may  be  suggestive  to  quote  here  the 
quantity  and  cost  of  food  for  a  party  of 
five,  two  men  and  three  women,  for  a 
four  weeks'  trip :  Hard  tack,  40  pounds, 
$1.20;  galetta,  fifteen  pounds,  75  cents; 
pancake  flour,  2  packages,  50  cents; 
breakfast  foods,  3  packages,  25  cents; 
cornmeal,  1  sack,  35  cents;  macaroni,  2 
boxes,  50  cents;  spaghetti,  1  box,  25 
cents ;  desiccated  potatoes,  60  cents ;  rice, 
8  pounds,  50  cents;  beans,  5  pounds,  20 
cents;  tomatoes,  6  cans,  50  cents;  mar- 
rowfat pea  soup,  6  sausages,  $1.20;  other 
soups,  12  packages,  $1.60;  bacon,  25 
pounds,  $4.50;  tongue,  4  cans,  $1.20; 
beef,  4  cans,  $1;  dried  beef,  2  pounds, 
50  cents;  butter,  6  pounds,  $1.20; 
cream,  12  cans,  $1.20;  milk,  12  cans, 
$1.50;  coffee,  5  pounds,  $1.75;  tea,  1 
pound,  80  cents;  sugar,  24  pounds, 
$1.50;  salt,  5  cents;  pepper,  10  cents; 
mustard,  10  cents;  vinegar,  10  cents; 
Edam  cheese,  90  cents ;  American  cheese, 
3  pounds,  45  cents;  chocolate,  8  cakes, 
$2;  raisins,  5  pounds,  75  cents;  figs,  9 
pounds  California,  75  cents;  dates,  3 
pounds,  45  cents ;  prunes,  8  pounds,  $1 ; 
apricots,  6  pounds,  90  cents;  pears,  5 
pounds,  75  cents;  peaches,  2  pounds,  30 
cents;  apples,  1  pound,  15  cents;  wal- 
nuts, 5  pounds,  75  cents;  almonds,  4 
pounds,  50  cents;  tea  cakes,  50  cents; 
or  a  total  of  $34.05.  There  were  a  few 
things  left  and  these  they  bestowed  on 
some  herders.  A  party  of  four  men  on  a 
two  weeks'  trip  found  the  cost  of  their 
food,  which  was  practically  the  same  as 
the  above,  $25.20;  and  three  women  re- 
port the  total  cost  of  their  food  for  four 
weeks'  camping  as  $18.15.  When  we  di- 
vide these  totals  by  the  number  in  each 
party,  the  cost  per  individual  is  so  small 
that  we  wonder  how  our  housekeeping 
bills  at  home  can  reach  such  alarming 
figures  as  they  sometimes  do. 

After  the  food,  the  sleeping  arrange- 
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ments  need  oiost  attLtntion  to  secure  a 
successful  trip.  Some  prefer  sleepiog- 
bagii;  others,  plain  blankets  and  com- 
forters which  thej  can  spread  out  to 
catch  the  sun's  rayg.  The  bags  are  made 
of  either  bluJiketfS  or  comforters  fohhxl  in 


two  and  sewed  together  all  around  but 
on  part  of  one  side,  which  is  tied  together 
with  tapes.  They  are  covered  with  rub- 
ber, oilcloth,  eanvas  or  denim.  If  the 
latter  '\%  used,  an  extra  9t]uare  of  tar- 
paulin should  be  taken  for  protection  in 
rain.  A  piece  of  canvas  for  a  dressing- 
room  for  the  women  adds  a  great  deal  of 
comfort  with  comparatively  little  extra 
weight  to  tile  baggage. 

At  the  permanent  eamp,  if  pine  or  tir 
trees  are  handy,  a  most  delightful  bed 
can  be  made  of  their  soft  aromatic 
boughs.  If  not,  the  earth  is  a  warm  sup- 
port and  not  hard  when  one  gets  used  to 
it.  The  bed  must  be  laid  on  a  level  spot> 
for  one  experience  on  a  sloping  ground 
witli  its  concomitant  nightmare  of  dizzy 
precipices,  is  a  sutlieient  lesson. 


When  retiring  time  eomes,  those  with 
sleeping-bags  simply  crt^^p  iJito  the  cen- 
ter of  their  two.  three  or  four  fokls  of 
blankets,  as  the  ease  may  be,  and  settle 
down  for  the  night,  with  fierhaps  a  cape 
or  a  shawl  as  a  pillow.  The  sun  worship- 
pers spread  out  their  comforters  and  then 
draw  their  blankets  over  them,  always 
convinced  that  they  must  be  the  most 
comfortable.  All  face  the  mysterious 
stiirs,  and  a  peace  descends  on  the  camp 
and  permeates  to  the  lieart  of  each 
watcher.  Ivvery  pid  sat  ion  brings  calm; 
and  if  such  a  thing  as  nerves  ever  ex- 
isted, they  are  softly  lulled  into  quies- 
cence. 

With  long  tramps  by  day  to  inspiring 
outlooks^  with  nutritious  food  in  sulli- 
cient  quantity,  with  soft  mountain  water 
for  the  morning  sponge,  with  warm  bed- 
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ding  for  the  cool  of  night,  and  with  ever 
the  protecting  stars  to  induce  recupera- 
tive slumber,  it  is  little  wonder  that  a 
uionth's  trip,  or  even  a  fortnight's  out- 
ing, will  reawaken  in  one  the  old  enthu- 
siasm for  the  beautv  r»f  life. 


Be  good,  sweet  maid,  and  let  who  will  be  clever ; 

Do  noble  things,  not  dream  them,  all  day  long; 
And  80  make  life,  death,  and  that  vast  forever 

One  grand  sweet  song. 

— Charles  Kififjsktf, 


An  Outing  vSong 


Come  away  to  the  woods— the  woods  and  tht*  mouQtainii, 

Away  from  the  imres  of  tfie  office  and  mart, 
(Jiiair  the  wine  of  the  gnrls  from  the  stn-ams  and  the  fountaiua^ 

Creep  close,  very  close  to  Nature's  warm  heart. 

No  matter  irow  sorely  lifeV  Inirdens  may  [>re8s  you 

A  stay  in  tho  forest  will  bring  aweet  relief. 
The  breezes  of  heaven  will  soothe  and  caress  you, 

Allay  every  pain,  assuage  every  grief. 

Lie  down  'neath  the  pine  trees  and  list  to  the  sighing 

That  comes  when  the  wind  through  the  green  tassels  hlows ; 

Here  shall  you  find  rest,  all  Nature  seems  trying 
To  banish  your  eares  and  give  perfwt  repose. 

Every  leaf  in  the  forest  will  send  you  a  greeting, 

A  low  rustling  niurmur,  a  whisper  of  peace, 
While  each  rippling  streamlet  is  softly  repeating 
*TFiDd  here  from  all  turmoil  and  tunmlt  surcease;" 

Like  fabled  Aniens  your  strength  thus  renewing 
By  close,  loving  contact  with  Old  Mother  Earth, 

You  will  find  yourself  stronger,  for  thinking  or  doing — 
You  have  found  re-creation — almost  a  new  birth. 


EC,   Wfla  O  EOSE 


ll/H,\tratfd  from  Hrnn.i*tgi  by  tftT  ttuthor 


Dn\V\  by  tile  Sail  Juaqiiiii  river 
i\m\  the  Stockton  slough  the  Cali- 
fariiia  mm  slione  merrily,  causing 
numberless  bright  rolleetions  on  the 
softly  ri|>]»lmg  waves,  stirred  to  action  by 
tbe  ea refusing  breezes,  and  on  the  tiny 
window  jmnes  of  the  arks  or  bouselioiJts 
anehored  along  the  banks,  which  caused 
tbem  to  wink  and  IHink  at  us  as  we  fol- 
lowed our  beaten  path  to  the  edge  of  the 
marsh. 

Tbe  alternating  topaz  and  emerald 
wavc-8,  in  the  wake  of  a  passing  launch, 
beat  angrily  against  the  decaying  hulks 
of  those  floating  homes  with  a  vigor  that 
threatened  to  swaiup  them.  Across  the 
vast  reaches  of  tole  meadows  earue  the 
breei^es  laden  with  the  odor  of  l>rine  from 
t)u^  bay.     A  flock  of  mud-hens  was  pad- 


dling about,  splashing  the  water  as  they 
dived  after  their  prey.  The  meadows 
were  already  withering  under  the  rays  of 
tbe  merciless  summer  sun ;  but  even  in 
their  yellow  and  brown  dress,  they  con* 
trasted  pleasantly  with  the  cool  gray- 
grtvu  of  the  tules  that  bordered  tbe  edge 
of  the  marshy  biw lands. 

Under  the  cool  sliadows  of  the  oaks 
tliat  streteli  along  the  slough  wt^  eame  to 
a  luilt  to  cool  oil  and  drink  in  the  i^eautiea 
of  the  S4vnt\  Dozens  of  dragon  flies,  or 
mosquito  hawks,  skimmed  swiftly  among 
the  brown  shadows  on  the  surface  of  the 
then  sluggishly  moving  water  or  paused 
to  rest  for  a  moment  on  sundry  twigs  and 
tule  tops  which  were  ripening  their  seed 
tasseis. 

Ilmv  the  m\\iz\  wings  of  those  insects 
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azc  o/dtxet  aim  ^'va!  fnnrs  of  tkt  spoH^r^ock  or^Jiaw 

water  Uty  whtiM/Qnms  denst  matted  ciumpi  in  ik€  stream 
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—  mosquito  hawks  paused  Jor  a  moment 
on  ripening  tuie  seed  tassels 

glistened  as  they  passed  us  I  While  our 
attention  was  thus  pleasantly  occupied,  a 
(?hinese,  with  his  fishing  boat  and  tackle, 
was  seen  paddling  along;  and  we  hailed 
him  with  the  customary,  "How  do, 
John?'^  and  later  with  the  question: 

"John,  you  get  me  some  of  those  yel- 
low water  lilies  that  I  can't  reach  ?" 

The  obliging  Chinese  hastened  to  com- 


ply with  my  request,  and  soon  the  boat, 
instead  of  continuing  its  straight  course, 
turned,  and  its  bow  plunged  into  the 
maze  of  decorative  oval  leaves  of  the  spat- 
terdock  or  yellow  water  lily  which  forms 
dense  matted  clumps  in  the  stream.  The 
stems  of  this  plant  are  long  and  like  rub- 
ber hose.  In  a  few  minutes  our  acquaint- 
ance succeeded  in  plucking  a  number  of 
the  yellow  blossoms  with  very  short 
stems. 

"Get  'em  heap  long  stems  ?"  he  queried, 
as  he  noticed  my  look  of  disappointment 
at  seeing  the  closely  cropped  flower  heads. 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  anxiously  re-echoing 
his  way  of  putting  it,  "heap  longer  stems 
and  a  leaf  or  two  besides ;  here's  two  bits 
for  your  trouble." 

He  pocketed  the  coin  with  a  peculiar 
grimace  after  I  tossed  it  to  him  from  the 
bank;  and,  in  return,  he  threw  at  my 
feet  a  bunch  of  the  coveted  and  elusive 
flowers.  Taking  again  his  oars  in  hand, 
he  was  soon  far  away,  rejoicing. 

At  some  places  along  the  slough  we 
noticed  in  the  shallow  water  numberless 
plants  of  the  arrow-head  in  bloom.  The 
display  of  its  pretty  three-petaled  flow^ers 
on  spikes  forms  a  pleasant  relief  to  their 
glossy  green  leaves,  the  characteristic 
shape  of  which  gives  the  plant  its  com- 
mon name.  This  plant  is  found  through- 
out the  United  States,  from  British 
America  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  it  is  in- 
teresting because  its  tuberous  roots 
played  an  important  part  in  the  bill-of- 
fare  of  the  North  American  Indians. 
These  tubers  are  about  the  size  of  pota- 
toes. They  were  sometimes  boiled  as  well 
as  roasted;  and  the  gathering  of  them 
from  their  muddy  haunts  was  cunningly 
accomplished  by  the  Pacific  Coast  tribes. 
The  Indian  women,  it  is  related,  would 
paddle  light  canoes  into  the  ponds  where 
the  arrow-head  grew,  and,  standing  in 
the  water  up  to  their  waists  would,  with 
their  feet,  work  the  tubers  loose.  Once 
released  the  roots  would  rise  to  the  sur- 
face, where  they  would  be  gathered  and 
throw^n  into  the  canoe  to  be  prepared  for 
eating  later. 

What  a  sight  are  those  tule  plains  of 
level  greenness,  showing  from  end  to  end 
beautiful  schemes  of  color;  as  the  yellow 
light  of  sunset  slants  across  them,  trans- 
forming the  marsh  into  a  warm  glowing 
picture,  rivaling  anything  that  Claude 
Lorraine  ever  painted. 


Horses  of  California 


FROM    THE 


DAYS    OF    THK   MISSIONS   TO    THE 
PRESENT 

BY  JOSEPH  CAIRN  SIMPSON 

SEVENTH    PAPER— OAKWOOD    PARK    FARM 

Illustrated  from  photographs  by  R,J.  Waters 


THE  best  appointed  of  all  the  horse- 
breeding  farms  in  California  and 
so  far  as  I  have  knowledge  not  a 
single  establishment  in  the  United  States 
on  which  so  much  money  has  been  ex- 
pended for  improvements— that  is  my 
judgment  of  Oakwood  Park  farm.  The 
location  gives  natural  adaptability  for 
the  business  of  stock  breeding,  and  is  un- 
rivaled for  beauty  of  scenery;  in  fact, 
such  a  situation  can  only  be  found  in 
California — at  least  in  no  other  part  of 
TTncle  Sam's  domains. 

That  there  is  a  marked  difference  in 
contiguous  places  for  the  breeding  of 
fine  horses,  especially  those  which  are 
destined  for  racecourse  or  trotting  track. 


has  been  well  known  for  many  years. 
Even  parts  of  the  same  farm,  and  not  a 
very  large  one  at  that,  may  vary  con- 
spicuously in  adaptability  for  breeding 
these  classes  of  horses.  Oakwood  Park 
has  demonstrated  that  a  pasture  field  up- 
ward of  three  thousand  feet  above  tide 
level,  only  a  few  miles  away,  is  equally 
as  good,  if  not  better,  than  the  lower 
rolling  lands,  and  few  will  dispute  that 
undulating  ground  is  better  than  a  dead 
level  for  colts  to  graze  upon.  A  quota- 
tion from  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scotfs 
stories,  written  over  seventy  years  ago, 
will  prove  that  this  was  an  accepted  idea 
at  that  time.  The  hero  of  the  tale  had 
run  through  his  ancestral  property  in  his 
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younger  days,  had  gone  abroad  and  after 
years  of  labor  had  acquired  a  moderate 
fortune,  and  on  his  return  to  his  native 
land,  at  about  sixty  years  of  age,  had 
come  to  the  resolution  that  he  would  pur- 
chase a  part  of  the  patrimony  whicli  liad 
been  in  his  family  for  hundreds  of  vears. 
He  tells: 

"I  had  thought  little  about  my  estate 
while  I  possessed  and  was  wasting  it. 
*  *  *  Of  particular  places,  I  recol- 
lected tliat  Garval-hill  was  a  famous 
piece  of  rough  upland  pasture  for  rearing 
young  colts  and  teaching  them  to  throw 
their  feet;  that  Minion-burn  had  the 
finest  yellow  trout  in  the  country;  that 
Seggycleuch  was  unequaled  for  wood- 
cocks; that  Bengibbert-moors  afforded 
excellent  moorfowl  shooting,  and  that 
the  clear  bubbling  fountain  called  the 
Harper's  well,  was  the  best  recipe  in  the 
world  on  a  morning  after  a  hard-go  with 
my  neighbor  fox  hunters/^ 

He  had  been  a  racing  man  as  well  as 
a  fox  hunter,  and  Sir  Walter  was  so  well 
versed  in  horse  lore  and  all  pertaining  to 
the  sports  in  which  they  were  such  active 
participants,  that  he  was  well  aware  of 
the  prevailing  opinion  that  rough  upland 
pastures  were  better  adapted  for  Hearing 
racing  voungsters  than  lowland  holms. 

Save  that  there  may  not  be  a  counter- 
part of  the  Harper's  well,  though  crystal 
springs  break  from  the  heads  of  dells  on 
.the  side  of  Mount  Diablo,  there  are  both 
fishing  and  shooting  on  the  nearly  six 
thousand  acres  which  are  included  in  the 
Oakwood  Park  estate,  and  in  addition  to 
being  an  ideal  location  for  breeding  the 
highest  types  of  horses,  all  kinds  of 
fruits  and  cereals  flourish  as  luxuriantly 
as  they  do  in  the  richest  of  the  California 
valleys. 

In  the  regular  order  of  succession  Oak- 
wood  Park  follows  the  establishment  of 
Palo  Alto  and  the  San  Mateo  farm  of 
the  late  William  Corbitt.  The  first  and 
main  purchase  was  made  by  Daniel  Cook 
in  May,  1879,  and  he  sent  an  agent, 
Samuel  Gamble,  to  Kentucky,  who 
bought  the  then  champion  three-year-old 
stallion  Steinway  and  several  brood- 
mares. 

Daniel  Cook  died  in  October,  1882, 
and  the  farm  was  a  part  of  his  estate  un- 
til October,  1884,  when  Seth  Cook  be- 
came the  owner.  Seth  Cook  sent  the 
same  agent  to  Kentucky  and  other  east- 


ern points  securing  more  mares.  Seth 
Cook  died  February  24,  1889,  and  at  the 
final  distribution  of  his  estate,  1891,  it 
became  the  property  of  Mrs.  Louise  H. 
Boyd,  the  wife  of  Mr.  John  F.  Boyd  of 
San  Francisco.  Seth  and  Daniel  Cook 
were  brothers,  and  Mrs.  Boyd  was  their 
niece,  so  that  the  place  has  been  in  the 
family  ever  since  the  purchase  in  1879. 
In  all  these  years  the  intention  of  the 
founder  to  make  Oakwood  an  ideal  coun- 
try residence  for  a  gentleman  of  ample 
means  and  with  a  fondness  for  horses  has 
been  the  governing  motive. 

Provision  was  made  to  entertain  a 
large  number  of  visitors  and  in  the  whole 
and  detail  everything  has  been  done  to 
carry  out  the  plans  of  the  projector, 
Daniel  Cook.  The  magnitude  of  these 
plans  will  be  realized  when  it  is  known 
that  more  than  $800,000  have  been  ex- 
pended, by  far  the  largest  proportion  of 
which  was  outside  of  the  realty.  The 
estate  covers  5800  acres. 

Inasmuch  as  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
land  in  California  having  the  same  gen- 
eral characteristics  of  that  which  forms 
Oakwood  Park  a  brief  description  will 
be  appropriate.  Better  than  word-por- 
traiture are  the  views  showing  one  of  the 
stables  and  some  of  the  paddocks  and 
fields;  the  training  track,  homestretch, 
the  backstretch  of  the  track  and  the 
background  of  hills,  while  that  reproduc- 
ing the  triangular  valley  is  a  typical 
scene  in  the  foothill  and  mountain  sec- 
tions of  the  coast. 

An  undulating  valley  in  describing  a 
part  of  the  .topography  of  the  place  may 
appear  to  be  a  misnomer,  though  it  is  not 
so  far  out  of  the  way  when  applied  to 
what  may  be  called  the  central  portion  of 
the  tract.  Not  central  when  midway 
of  the  outer  boundaries  is  the  meaning  to 
be  conveyed,  but  the  buildings  and  most 
of  the  improvements,  excepting  fences, 
are  located  within  its  bounds.  It  is  per- 
haps better  to  state  that  the  main  valley 
is  separated  from  smaller  ones,  rounded 
hills  and  gently  sloping  elevations  divid- 
ing them.  Between  these  hills  are  the 
smaller  level  pieces  of  ground  which  are 
indicated  in  the  views,  but  there  is  one 
glaring  error  in  the  photographs  which 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  being  the 
apparent  contiguity  of  the  background. 
All  of  them  are  faulty  in  that  respect 
though  the  gravest  error  is  in  the  one  of 
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the  homestretch  of  the  training  track. 
Looking  up  the  stretch  it  would  seem 
that  there  is  only  a  narrow  belt  of  trees 
between  the  track  and  the  hill,  whereas  a 
large  level  field  intervenes.  Then  the  hill 
appears  to  be  almost  resting  against  the 
mountain,  and  it  seems  almost  incred- 
ible to  one  who  has  the  picture  for  a 
guide  that  the  San  Ramon  valley  lies  be- 
tween the  base  of  the  hill  and  the  foot  of 
the  Contra  Costa  mountains  which  at 
that  point  must  be  fully  four  miles  in 
width.  The  pictures  furnish  the  proof 
of  their  falsity  in  this  respect,  the  clear 
air  of  California  being  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  illusion. 

The  picture  of  the  boxstalls  and  yard 
shows  the  mountain  near  at  hand.  The 
yard  is  on  the  south  of  the  track,  which 
i?  one  mile  in  circuit,  of  "regulation" 
shape,  some  fifty- feet  in  width,  conse- 
quently there  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
three  hundred  yards  between  the  yard 
and  the  outside  line  of  the  backstretch. 

The  view  taken  from  the  infield  shows 
the  backstretch,  and  while  that  is  also  in- 
correct in  bringint?  the  mountain  too 
close,  and  yet  when  the  two  are  compared 
it  seems  hardly  creditable  that  the  last- 
named  scene  lies  between  the  yard  and 
the  mountain,  apparently  in  such  close 
proximity  to  the  stalls. 

Since  writing  the  sentence  in  which 
there  is  an  allusion  to  the  high  pasture 
field  I  have  found  a  large  and  compre- 
hensive map  of  Oakwood  Park  farm,  and 
learn  from  that  that  the  upper  boundary 
of  the  field  is  within  one-half  mile  of  the 
crest  of  Mount  Diablo,  and  as  that  is 
3854  feet  above  tide  water  it  must  be  not 
far  from  elevation  indicated,  inasmuch 
as  the  slope  is  more  gentle  as  it  nears  the 
summit  than  it  is  below. 

On  one  of  my  visits  to  Oakwood  Park, 
when  the  spring  was  so  far  advanced  that 
training  was  in  full  operation,  several 
colts,  two  and  three  year  olds,  had  been 
brought  from  that  pasture  a  few  days  be- 
fore. That  field  had  been  their  home- 
stead for  the  winter  and  though  their 
coats  were  long  and  rough  they  were  in 
such  "good  keeping"  that  an  eastern 
breeder  would  have  thought  that  tiiey 
had  been  well  fed  with  hay  and  grain 
during  the  period,  till  informed  to  the 
contrary.  At  my  next  visit,  not  long 
after,  there  were  no  better  looking  colts 
in  the  stables,  if  an3rthing  their  coats 


were  more  glossy,  the  rough  outer  coat 
coming  off  rapidly,  and  several  of  them 
getting  fast  marks  that  year  and  the 
next.  A  part  of  a  letter  from  the  super- 
intendent, Fred  Booth,  to  whom  I  had 
written  for  information,  is  as  follows : 

Oakwood  Park,  January  29,  1902. 
The  northern  portion  of  this  farm  is  the 
south  half  of  section  1  ( the  initial  point  of  the 
Government  land  survey  is  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  section  1,  the  highest  point  on  the 
mountain)  which  brings  us  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  summit.  This,  Tike  the  other  mountain 
pastures,  is  well  watered,  and  is  covered  in 
winter  with  the  finest  kind  of  pasture.  The 
feed  up  there  commences  to  grow  after  the 
first  rain  in  the  fall,  generally  in  October, 
and  keeps  growing  all  winter,  as  the  frost 
does  not  affect  it  (owing  to  the  elevation). 
We  turn  horses  out  and  they  do  well  on  the 
mountain  in  the  winter,  whereas  they  would 
starve  on  the  flats.  We  are  carrying  about 
four  hundred  head  of  horses,  and  nearly  that 
many  cattle,  most  of  which  are  pure-bred 
Durhams  and  Devons.  Also  sheep,  hogs  and 
poultry. 

The  map  also  shows  springs  quite  near 
the  summit;  the  whole  plat  is  a  tracery 
of  streams.  There  is  a  reservoir  two  and 
one-half  miles  below  the  summit  with  a 
capacity  of  thirty-three  millions  of  gal- 
lons, which  can  be  largely  increased  by 
placing  gates  at  the  head  of  the  weir. 
The  dam  is  substantially  constructed. 
The  bank  which  forms  the  dam  at  the 
bottom  has  a  cross  section  of  one  hundred 
feet,  the  slope  two  feet  horizontal  to  one 
foot  vertical.  It  is  laid  on  the  bedrock, 
and  the  waste  weir  is  of  such  an  extent 
that  however  great  the  rainfall  it  would 
not  be  injured.  The  elevation  of  the  reser- 
voir is  so  much  above  the  buildings  and 
lower  fields  that  fields  and  paddocks  are 
liberally  supplied,  a  guard  against  fires, 
and  the  fountains  in  the  ornamental 
grounds  throws  jet  d^eau  to  a  great 
height.  Striped  bass  thrive  in  the  reser- 
voir from  which,  in  1900,  the  hero  of 
Santiago,  Major-General  Shafter,  cap- 
tured a  big  string  in  a  short  time. 

Dwellers  among  the  mountain  chains 
of  the  eastern  and  southern  states,  where 
at  far  lower  elevation  there  is  barrenness, 
would  take  even  the  pasturage  story  with 
heaps  of  salt.  When  told  that  big  crops  of 
hay  and  grain  were  "raised"  on  the  very 
summits  of  the  Contra  Costa  range,  two 
thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  bay,  which  from  these  grain  fields 
seem  so  close  at  hand,  and  could  also  be 
grown  in  the  pasture  field  mentioned,  the 
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easterners  would  be  still  more  incredu- 
lous. 

In  addition  to  pasturing  nearly  one 
thousand  horses,  cattle  and  sheep,  and 
several  hundreds  of  acres  in  olives, 
peaches,  apples,  grapes  and  small  fruits, 
upwards  of  three  thousand  tons  of  hay 
were  cut  in  1900.  This  product — ^nearly 
the  whole  of  it — was  on  the  hill  land, 
where  the  hay  is  of  a  better  quality  than 
that  grown  in  the  valleys.  Another  quo- 
tation from  the  letter  of  Mr.  Booth:  "I 
have  under  cultivation  this  year  about 
eighteen  hundred  acres,  and  we  are  look- 


at  Pleasanton,  about  fifteen  miles  away. 
By  far  the  pleasantest  route  was  from 
Oakland,  a  drive  of  twenty-five  miles 
over  the  Contra  Costa  range,  a  succession 
of  beautiful  views.  Arrangements  were 
made  to  accommodate  a  large  number  of 
guests,  some  of  them  extending  their 
visit  for  months  during  the  summer, 
with  horses  and  carriages  to  convey  them 
to  and  from  the  farm,  and  in  excursions 
during  their  stay.  The  house  could  ac- 
commodate a  number  of  guests  besides 
the  family.  •  A  pavilion  was  built  on  a 
knoll  within  a  short  distance  from  the 
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ing  forward  to  another  very  prosperous 
year." 

From  the  statement  heretofore  made 
that  on  Oakwood  Park  farm  upwards  of 
$800,000  had  been  expended,  the  ques- 
tion would  arise  whence  the  necessity  of 
such  a  huge  expenditure  to  thoroughly 
equip  a  fann  of  less  than  six  thousand 
acres  among  the  hills  and  mountains  of 
California.  Ten  times  the  space  which 
can  be  afforded  in  one  number  of  Sun- 
set would  be  inadequate  to  give  a  full  de- 
scription of  this  place. 

The  nearest  railway  station  at  the  time 
that  Mr.  Daniel  Cook  commenced  the 
improvements,  and  for  years  after,  was 


hous(^ — a  large  building  with  suites  of 
rooms.  On  the  lower  floor  were  bowling 
alleys;  on  the  upper  billiard  rooms;  a 
large  dancing  floor  surrounded  by  rooms. 
There  were  rooms  over  the  offices;  dor- 
mitories for  the  large  number  of  em- 
ployes, etc. 

The  buildings  were  the  best  that  could 
be  constructed.  Foundations  were  of 
heavy  cut  stone;  superstructure  of  the 
best  material  and  the  work  done  under 
the  supervision  of  capable  architects. 

The  stable  which  is  shown  in  the  pic- 
ture of  stables,  paddocks  and  fields,  is  a 
lair  specimen  of  others,  though  the  large 
carriage  house  and  stables  for  the  car- 
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tiii^ti  ho r SOS  weri'  built  at  a  cjrealiT  coBt. 

The  track  was  iiuule  so  far  from  the 
house  and  stables — sonic  two  mih^s— that 
boxstalls  hinl  to  be  adrlod  for  the  horses 
in  aetive  training.  There  are  several 
bams  in  whicli  the  broodmares,  foals  and 
weanlin^cjs  are  kept,  and  others  for  the 
csittle.  Not  a  thing  was  lacking  wdiieh 
eouW  be  used  in  the  bnsiness.  A  skilful 
land  sea pe  arehit^n-t  was  engaged  in  Koch- 
ester,  N.  Y.,  and  his  plan  appears  like  a 
representation  of  a  eity  park  of  no  small 
pretentions. 

Tlie  traek  with  the  exception  of  its 
widtlu  fifty  feet,  is  as  good  as  the  very 
best  of  California  eurrienluins,  and  that 
signifies  as  good  as  there  is  in  any  coun- 
try. Quite  a  heavy  endjankment  was  re- 
<|uired  on  the  further  torn  to  make  it 
level  and  moving  eartli  in  wagons  is  ex- 
pensive work.  Stein  way  and  the  brood- 
mares, pnrebasrd  in  tlie  east,  cost  a  good 
deal  of  money,  though  that,  too,  was  a 
very  small  part  of  the  outbiy,  and  }uid  the 
only  o1>jeet  brt»n  to  bree<l  horses  and  cat- 
lie,  even  with  the  same  splendid  equip- 
nic^nts,  and  under  the  jodieions  manage- 
ment since  II rs,  Boyd  became  the  owner, 
more  than  half  the  big  sum  would  liave 
been  saved. 


What  has  been  done  on  this  fanii, 
wfiieh  for  natural  scenic  bmuty  and  thor- 
CI  uglily  practical  tH|uipment  for  the  busi- 
ness of  breeding  aud  training  fast  and 
handsome  light-harness  horses,  has  not  a 
superior  in  America.  Keaders  of  the  pre- 
ceding papers  can  probably  recall  the 
criticisms  of  the  methods  pursued  on  the 
San  Mateo  stock  farm  ami  at  Sunny 
Slope  in  the  first  years  after  their  organ- 
ization, and  wlun  these  are  repeated  in 
discussing  Oakwood  Park  management 
may  come  to  tbe  conclnsifui  that  I  am 
nvercaptions.  But  when  periods  are  com- 
parecl,  when  it  is  plaiidy  shown  that  the 
small  Buecess  in  the  decade  which  ended 
with  1880,  and  that  there  was  more  than 
a  good  return  in  tbe  next  ten  years,  and 
tluit  in  these  cycles  with  the  same  foun- 
dation stock,  but  with  a  eliangi?  of  man- 
agers, it  must  he  admitted  that  it  is  a 
fair  argunumt  which  ascribes  the  inferior 
si  lowing  to  inferior  management. 

Neither  of  the  Messrs.  Cook  were  fa- 
miliar with  the  business  which  was  to  bo 
one  of  the  main  features  of  Oakwood 
Park.  Xeitlu'r  was  ^fr.  Boyd  \v\wn  he 
first  took  charge:  which  date  through  an 
arrangement  with  the  executor,  was  soon 
after  the  death  of  Seth  Cook,  and  until 
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the  children  were  of  an  age  when  tutor 
and  governess  had  to  be  replaced  by 
school  and  college  all  but  four  or  six 
months  of  the  fall,  winter  and  early 
spring  time,  the  family  lived  on  the  farm. 
Mr.  Boyd  is  a  man  of  action.  Endowed 
with  perceptive  faculties  of  a  high  order 
when  occasional  visits  were  replaced  by  a 
residency  for  months,  it  did  not  take  long 
for  him  to  discover  that  results  were  not 
in  accordance  with  the  "plant."  Mr. 
Boyd's  large  fortune  was  acquired  in  gold 
mining  and  in  that  field  none  outranked 
him  as  an  expert.  To  use  mining  phrase- 
ology, the  output  fell  far  short  of  the  as- 
says, and  he  saw  there  must  be  errors  in 
the  system  and  methods  employed  when 
the  rich,  gold-bearing  quartz  produced 
so  little  of  the  metal. 

Nearly  all  of  the  spring,  summer  and 
fall  months  of  1889  were  spent  on  the 
farm.  In  the  office  were  all  kinds  of 
"horse  literature" — registers,  year  books 
from  volume  I  up  to  date,  all  the  promi- 
nent papers  and  magazines  the  specialty 
of  which  was  the  horse.  In  Year  Book, 
Vol.  IV,  1888,  Steinway  did  not  have  a 
place  in  "the  great  table."  He  was  the 
champion  three-year-old  of  1879 ;  $17,- 
000,  his  cost,  was  a  good  price  in  that 


day.  The  mares  were  fitting  companions 
for  the  king  of  the  youngsters,  but  he  was 
twelve  years  old  and  there  was  not  one 
Representation — the  first  surprise. 

Further  research  increased  the  wonder- 
ment. Electioneer,  which  made  his  first 
season  in  California,  1877,  had  thirty- 
seven  trotters  and  one  pacer  entitled  to  a 
place  in  the  list;  Sultan,  one  year  older 
than  Steinway,  with  mares  which  in  the 
opinion  of  good  judges  were  inferior  to 
the  Oakwood  Park  matrons,  had  sixteen 
trotters  and  one  pacer  in  the  list,  Guy 
Wilkes,  two  years  the  junior  of  Steinway 
and  who  was  brought  to  California  three 
years  later,  was  the  sire  of  the  champion 
two-year-old.  Sable  Wilkes,  2:18.  Turn  to 
the  list  of  champions  of  different  ages  in 
1888,  and  even  at  that  comparatively 
early  date  California  was  far  in  the 
lead : 

The  fastest  yearlings,  California-bred, 
were:  Norlaine,  2:311/2;  Fleet,  2:36; 
Hinda  Rose,  2:36iA.  The  only  eastern 
bred  to  beat  Fleet  and  Hinda  Rose  was 
Sudie  D.,  2 :3534.  The  fastest  two-year- 
olds,  California-bred,  were :  Sunol,  2 :18, 
and  Wildflower,  2 :21.  The  fastest  three- 
year-olds,  California-bred,  were:  Sable 
Wilkes,  2 :18 ;  Bell  Boy,  2 :19i4 ;  Hinda 
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Rose,  2:19yo,  Pacers:  Yolo  Maid,  2  :l-t ; 
Adonis,  t3:Uii;   Gold  leaf,  2:15. 

This  is  a  grjiud  showing,  the  ihnv  fast- 
est tlirce-y ear-old  trotters  and  the  saaie 
number  of  the  fastest  paeers  were  all 
bred  and  reared  in  California. 

The  fastest  fonr-year-olds,  Califoniia- 
bredj  were;  !Manz!init%  2:1G.  and  Sally 
Benton,  2 :17%.  These  are  the  two  fast- 
est; a  tie  Ijetweeu  the  eastern  tally  Susie 
S.  and  Sable  Wilkes,  2  :18,  hut  in  order 
to  show  the  standing  of  California,  when^ 
presutriably,  Mr.  Boyd  was  seeking  in- 
formation to  guide  him  in  the  new  pur- 
suit, the  others  of  home-breeding  whicli 
appear  in  the  list  are  given.  The  list  in 
full  contains  ten  names :  Sable  Wilkes, 
2  :18 ;  Bonita,  2 :1S%  ;  Antevolo,  2  :19i/o. 
One-half  of  the  four-year-old  trotters 
which  had  beatc'U  2  :2(),  and  !it  that  with 
California  pitted  against  all  the  other 
states  and  territories,  and  to  add  to  the 
luster  the  fastest  four-year-old  pacer.  Ar- 
row, 2:14^  was  bred  and  reared  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

In  searching  for  the  cause  of  the  fail- 
ure of  Stein  way  at  Oakwood  Park  after 
so  many  years  of  trial,  knowing  ones 
would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
fault  was  in  the  stallion,  as  the  brood- 
mares were  surely  of  the  "right  sort/' 


*•  Discard  the  failure.  Stein  way,  and  buy 
the  best  oastj^^rn  stallion  you  can  find,*' 
would  be  t!ie3r  advice.  Governor  Stan- 
ford connuencerl  witli  Fred  Low,  Monroe 
Chief  and  General  Benton,  and  when  the 
last  named  was  the  only  one  of  the  trio 
who  did  passably  well.  Electioneer  and 
Piedmont  wert*  added  in  ordrr  to  further 
strengthen  the  sires  of  the  great  breeding 
farm.  The  San  Mateo  stock  fann  cora- 
menci^d  with  Irvington  and  Arthurton, 
"royally''  bred,  by  11  amble  Ionian,  from  a 
mare  by  Seelys  American  Star — the 
rosiest  of  all  the  rosy  crosses  when  fast 
trottcTS  were  the  aim.  Irvington  was  on 
a  par  with  Steinway;  Arthurton  a  little 
better.  Then  came  Guy  Wilkes  and  the 
San  Mateo  rancho  followed  quite  closely 
after  Palo  Alto,  which  Electioneer  had 
made  the  premier  breeding  farm  of  the 
world  in  the  production  of  fast  trotters. 
Steinway  mares  might  prove  as  good  as 
tliosiB  by  Mohawk  and  General  Benton 
bred  to  Electioneer,  it  was  argued  by  the 
sharp-folk. 

Fortunately  Mr.  Boyd  was  a  beginner 
without  jirejudices  or  leanings  against  or 
in  fnvor  of  any  particular  strain,  and  he 
resolved  to  do  the  best  he  could  with  the 
stock  wliich  was  then  on  the  farm.  "For- 
tunatelv"  is  here  used  inasmuch  as  this 
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fikutch  will  prove  that  from  the  original 
importation  of  mares  and  that  one  stal- 
lion success  followed,  and,  furthermore, 
that  stallions  bred  on  the  farm  were 
worthy  successors  of  their  now  illustrious 
sire. 

A  California-bred  son  of  Electioneer, 
Chimes,  excelled  his  sire  in  the  way  of 
producing  trotting  speed.  The  Abbott, 
2 10314,  and  Fantasy,  2 :06,  though  these 
had  the  aid  of  the  "bike,''  but  yet  with 
five  seconds  better  than  Sunol,  2 :08i/4,  to 
high  wheels,  the  son  of  Chimes  is  entitled 
to  the  first  place.  The  sons  of  Steinway 
outclass  him  as  progenitors  of  trotting 
speed  and  that  by  a  margin  of  several  sec- 
onds, Charles  Derby,  the  sire  of  Derby 
Lass,  2 :0814,  and  Strathwav,  the  sire  of 
Toggles,  2  lOSi/o. 

The  tables  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
paper  will  show  the  comparative  merits 
of  Steinway  and  Charles  Derby,  sire  and 
son  having  the  same  advantages,  both  do- 
m^  svT\'we  iii  Oak  wood  Park. 

Whilf^  Mrs.  Boyd  was  the  heir  of  her 
uncle.  Setli  Boyd,  the  legal  management 
was  in  the  hnnda  of  the  executor,  W. 
Wood,  until  the  estate  was  settled,  the 


ilnnl  fTistribution  NovTmbcr  1^  18[^1.  The 
executor  conceded  the  full  management 
of  the  farm  to  Mr.  Boyd  soon  after  the 
death  of  Seth  Cook.  As  stated  before,  a 
great  deal  of  credit  is  due  Samuel  Gam- 
ble for  the  selection  of  the  stock,  if  even 
the  proof  of  his  capacity  in  that  line  was 
delayed  until  after  Mr.  Boyd  took  charge. 
William  Murray  was  the  first  trainer  in 
the  employ  of  Mr.  Boyd.  He  was  a  very 
good  man  to  train  and  drive,  but  a  great 
deal  over  the  prescribed  weight,  and  to 
overcome  that  handicap  Charles  Derby 
was  placed,  in  1890,  in  the  hands  of  the 
late  Byron  Holly,  a  man  of  long  experi- 
ence in  the  business  and  one  of  the  very* 
shrewdest  manipulators  of  runners  and 
trotters. 

As  Derby  was  the  first  of  the  get  of 
Steinway  to  trot  fast  2:20  in  his  first 
year  out,  the  first  of  Oakwood  Park 
breeding  to  gain  distinction  and  giving 
his  son  a  place  in  the  great  table,  a  brief 
sketch  will  not  be  out  of  pi  nee.  The  first 
race  of  Derby  in  1890  was  the  three- min- 
ute class,  which  he  won  in  straight  heats, 
beiiiing  five  competit^irs ;  the  tiraej 
2  :My2,  2 :25i/i,  2 :24.    At  Reno,  Nev.,  he 
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won  two  racct^,  a  purse  of  $;^00,  in  which 
lit?  beat  two  paLvrs,  aiid  a  purse  of  $1000, 
2  :20  class,  trotting.  Plis  best  race  was  at 
Napa*  in  which  he  won  the  sixth  heat  in 
2:30,  and  llolly  told  me  tliat  Jie  could 
have  driven  hi  in  a  groat  deal  faster,  but 
expecting  to  have  him  the  following  year 
he  was  anxious  to  keep  his  rL*cord  as  lo%v 
as  he  coukL 

Ed  Lailerty  was  tive  trainer  who  suc- 
ceeded Murray  at  Oak  wood,  and  after 
Mm  came  ifillard  Sanders  for  a  year, 
and  then  Ben  Chrboya,  who  is  still  in  the 
employ  of  Mr.  Boyd. 

The  year  books  from  1890  to  the  pres- 
ent time  show  a  eontinnovi?  augnienta- 
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tion  in  the  list  of  Steinway,  and  from 
that  of  1893  when  his  pacing  son,  Diablo, 
took  a  three-yc^ar-old  record  of  2:14%, 
until  now  Charles  Derln'  has  had  a  good 
place.  Horses  with  records  of  *^  :30  or 
better,  and  pacers  2  :25  or  better  are  en- 
titled to  a  place  in  the  year  books,  but  it 
will  serve  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  ex- 
clude all  trotters  and  pacers  save  those 
which  have  secured  records  of  2 :20  or 
faster.    These  records  are : 

STEmWAY. 

TBOTTKRS. 

Our  Jaok 2  :  13»4 

Str.itliway ,.  2:10 

Hiirry  H/ ._.  2:19% 

Charlfii*  Derhy   ,  _  .  2 :20 

PACERS, 

Klatawali.  3  vears .  , .   2:05*4 

\V.  Wood  ../. 2:07 

Agritato 2;09 

Crit^ket .2:10 

Sylvanway  .    .    2:10V4 

AlgrefTor .2:11 

Free  Coinat^e   ... 2tU% 

Bfibe  Mfliinij   ..*...   2:17Vi 

Mia  Louise^ 2 :  15% 

Promise  ^Te , 2:16% 

\V.  W.  Footf 2:16% 

CiPsjir 2:16% 

AllandoFa 2:17% 

King-  Cftdenza 2 :  15% 

Sih'er  Coin,  3  years 2: 16% 

Prince?  Away 2:19% 

CHARLES    DERBY. 

TaoTTEBS. 

Derby  hm^   2:14 

Derby  Prirn?eHs , ,  2:08% 

Owvhee  . 2;  11 

Dolly  March  utz   2 :  19% 

PACERS. 

Mucb  Tletter 2:07% 

Diablo  .    . 2 !00% 

Litth-  Better 2:11% 

Cibolo ,,.,  2:13% 

Fliire  Vp 2:14 

Tvrano , ,  2:16% 

Ed  Lnfferiy 2:16% 

Don  rvrhy 2:13% 

NatKinift 2:17% 

Sally  Dprby 2:19% 

CI  BOLD. 

Pussy  \Villow   . 2:10% 

CRESCO. 

PACER. 

Ally  Creseo .' 2: 13% 

The  striking:  feature  in  the  above  lists 
is  the  preponderance  of  pacers.  It  is  read* 
ily  accounted  for.  The  Oakwood  plan  is 
to  let  the  colts  take  either  gait,  trot  or 
pace,  at  their  will.  The  prejudice  against 
pacers  had  given  way,  when  Mr.  Boyd 
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took  charge,  to  a  fueling  of  doirt-carc-a- 
tive-ness,  and  in  the  last  few  yearti  for 
track  purposes  nnd  eontets  for  purses 
there  was  little  difference  in  the  value  of 
the  fast  ones.  Governor  Stanford  would 
not  tolerate  a  pacer  on  the  tmek  at  Palo 
Alto,  and  lii-nee  EU'etionitT;  the  sire  of 
tlie  dam  of  Charles  Derliy,  with  over  one 
hundred  and  sixty  representatives  in  the 
list,  there  is  only  one  pacer.  Paeing  is  a 
natural  gait  of  the  horse,  and  take  any 
hr(.»ed  that  has  a  ''speedy''  form,  Imrness 
them  to  a  light  vehicle,  drive  them  as  fast 
as  they  can  go  so  long  as  they  do  not  gal- 
lop,  with  punishment  when  they  try  to 
run  and  a  gn-at  numlier  of  them  will 
adapt  the  lateral  movement  of  the  pace, 
whieh  is  an  easier  way  of  getting  over  the 
ground  rapidly  than  when  the  diagonal 
action  of  the  trot  is  imposed.  .Xii  ex- 
planation may  be  necessary.  When  pac- 
ing the  legs  on  one  side  move  in  unison, 
when  trotting  the  left  fore  foot  and  the 
right  hind  move  together  anrl,  of  course, 
right  fore  and  left  hind  feet  are  in  mo- 
tion together;  in  fast  trotters  and  pacers 
there  is  an  air  flight  ht^twern  tho  two 
movements. 

That  the  climate,  soil,  watrr,  et  ah,  in 
California  are  particularly  favorahh:  for 


the  highi'st  t\\tv  of  physical  development 
is  Innond  question.  Not  merely  an  in- 
crease in  size,  hut  a  grt-atcr  harmony  of 
proportion,  and  in  t!ie  hnman  race,  espe- 
cially the  females,  oftentimes  accom- 
jianietl  by  beauty  of  features  which  excel 
tlie  ''stone  ideals''  of  tln^  ancients.  In  the 
olden  times  s|)eed  was  the  sine  qua  non, 
that  and  a  fair  share  of  endurance  out- 
ranking good  looks  and  good  mauners. 
Now  the  eye  must  he  gratified,  and  while 
the  very  fastest,  such  as  can^win  in  the 
fast4?st  classes,  have  a  high  value,  even 
these  will  be  enhanced  in  price  when 
beauty  is  also  a  part  of  their  inheritance. 

Charles  Derby  was  a  rnneh  handsomer 
horse  than  his  sire.  ITe  took  first  pre- 
minrns  at  the  J^an  Francisco  horse  shows 
in  1891  and  1>!0(;,  and  so  did  his  colts, 
Antl  as  a  rnh^  the  majority  of  the  horses 
hred  at  Oak  wood  l^ark  have  tine  aetion, 
and  that  is  also  appreciated  nowadays. 
If  Garval-hill  tanght  Chrystal  Croftan- 
gry's  colts  to  throw  o\it  thtnr  feet,  the 
rolling  pasture  fields  on  the  side  of 
^fount  r>iahlo  have  induced  tlte  rigid 
hentl  of  the  kni^e  and  thr  sharp  aetioii  of 
the  hock  wliich  is  displayed  by  the  horses 
Ijred  at  Oakwood  Park, 

The  desire  for  good  size,  high  style 
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and  what  can  be  tt?rmed  an  exub? ranee 
of  action  may  be  called  a  craze,  engen- 
dered by  the  horse  shows  and  the  ten- 
dency to  follow  English  inodels,  but  fad- 
dists of  that  sort  are  willing  to  pay  hand- 
some prices  to  gratify  their  longings,  and 
now  tliat  trotling-bred  horses  have  taken 
so  many  first  preminnis  over  English 
hackneys,  plenty  of  material  is  produced 
to  supply  the  demand*  If  that  high  ac- 
tion can  be  acquired  in  colthood  from 
running  over  hilly  ground  it  is  far  better 
than  to  put  loads  of  metnl  on  the  feet  at 
a  later  date  to  effect  the  purpose. 

Several  horses  in  tlie  list  were  cham- 
pions— Cricket,    Diablo.    W.    Wood   and 


perhaps  others.  Klatawah  still  holds 
the  championship,  2  :0514?  ^^^  three-year- 
old  pacers.  Yearling,  2  :3<>y2  ;  two-year- 
old,  2:1514;  three-yea  r-oM,  2:d5»,4; 
four-year-old,  2:07.  This  table  of  colt 
records  is  a  very  good  one  for  Oak  wood 
Park»  even  when  it  h  brought  into  juxta- 
position with  that  of  other  California- 
bred  youngsters.  And,  as  has  been  pre- 
viously  stated,  the  success  dates  from 
1S90,  when  a  new  system  of  management 
was  inaugurated.  Ninety-five  horses 
with  records  inside  2:20  is  more  than 
a  good  showing;  can  be  termed  a  bril- 
liant result  under  the  governing  condi- 
tions. 
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WORK    TO    DO" 


Shame!  that  a  man  with  hand  and  brain 
Should,  like  a  love-lorn  girl,  complain, 
lUiyming  his  dainty  woes  anew. 
When  tliere  is  honest  work  to  do ! 

— Edward  Rowland  Sill. 


I  will  not  have  the  mad  Cljtie, 

Whose  head  is  turned  by  the  sun; 
The  tulip  is  a  courtly  queen, 

Whoni,  therefore,  I  will  shun; 
The  cowslip  is  a  country  wench. 

The  violet  is  a  nun; — - 
But  I  will  woo  the  dainty  rose. 

The  queen  of  every  one. 

IT^S  a  good  many  years  since  jolly  Tom  Hood  paid  that  tribute  to  the  rose,  but 
she  is  still  queen  of  the  floral  kingdom.     And  California  roses — such  sweet 

and  riotous  revelers — they  lead  all  floral  royalty.  During  ^lav,  100,000 — 
more  or  less — of  these  wondrous  blooms  are  going  to  meet  in  San  Francisco  in 
convention,  while  wise  men  ami  pretty  women  will  look  them  over  and  decide 
which  of  all  the  fair  are  the  fairest.  There's  a  t^isk  for  a  Solomon,  and  a  sight 
worth  the  seeing. 

This  convention,  known  otherwise  as  the  eighteen tli  exhibition  and  Rose 
Show  of  the  California  State  Floral  Society,  is  to  be  held  May  22d,  23d  and  24th, 
in  the  grand  nave  of  the  Ferry  Depot  building,  at  the  foot  of  Market  street.  A 
proper  place  that  for  the  roses  and  other  less  patrician  blooms  to  assemble,  for 
hastening  travelers  and  tourists  may  there  rearlily  get  a  glimpse  of  the  state'*s 
finest  buds  and  blossoms.  Quantity  and  quality  will  both  be  there,  and  fragrance — 
if  all  the  sweet  odors  that  then  float  in  the  air  conld  be  caught  and  bottled  and 
sold,  the  old-world  [MTfinnery  makers  would  go  bankrupt. 

All  sorts  of  prizes  and  all  colors  of  ribbons  are  on  the  premium  list,  and  the 
managers  say  the  assurance  is  for  one  of  the  largest  and  best  exhibitions  in  his- 
tory. Besides  chances  for  rose  growers,  both  professional  and  amateur,  glory 
awaits  the  men  and  women  who  will  show  the  best  carnations,  pelargoniums, 
pansies,  sweet  peas,  clematis,  cinnerias  and  other  floral  favorites.  Wild  flowers — 
golden  poppies,  romneya,  brodiaea,  buttercups,  cyclamen  and  otlier  modest  friends 
of  field  and  forest — are  also  coming  to  the  convention  to  see  and  be  seen,  and  to 
tell  people  what  the  sun,  air  and  soil  of  California  have  done  for  them. 
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All  in  all,  *twill  be  a  May-time  reunion  of  country  beauty  gathered  in  a  city 
hall,  for  the  deloctsition  and  the  pleasuring  of  all  who  may  come  to  see.  And  we 
may  sing  with  obi  ('haucer^s  **piigrim  knighte'': 

And  to  the  grove,  of  whieli  tliat  I  yow  toldc 
By  a  vent  are  his  way  he  gan  to  hokle 
To  niaken  him  a  garland  of  the  greves 
Were  it  of  woodliynde  or  hawethorn  levee 
And  lowde  he  song  ayens  the  sonne  scheene: 
"May.  witli  nlle  thy  floirres  and  tliy  ^^rLvnu, 
Welcome  be  thou,  wel  faire  fressehe  May, 
T  liopr  rbs't  1  som  ^T-L-ne  gete  may." 


::  ^^U-ii,^ 


'^%C 


-%/;/» 
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vSave  the  ForestvS  and  Store 

the  Fl()(3dvS 

Br  uEonuh:  il  maxwell 

Executive  Chairman,  the  yalional  Irrigation  Association 


TI I E  m  i  raelos  o  f  irrigation  have  been 
so  often  written  about  that  they 
seem  many  times  a  thriee-tokl 
tale.  And  yet,  with  all  that  has  bi^^n 
done  spread  out  before  us,  we  have  only 
just  begun  the  great  work  of  the  reclam- 
ation of  the  arid  region.  It  will  not  have 
been  fully  accomplished  until  there  are 
as  many  human  souls  dwelling  in  com- 
fort, liappiness  and  prosperity  in  the 
western  half  of  the  United  States  as 
there  are  in  the  eastern  half. 

It  was  the  genius  of  the  American  peo- 
ple for  home  building— the  Anglo-Saxon 
longing  for  a   home  on   the  land — for 


acres  to  till  that  independence  might  be 
gained  by  sturdy  labor — that  laid  the 
foundations  for  the  greatness  and  gran- 
deur of  the  American  Nation. 

It  is  a  passion  not  yet  dead  in  the 
hearts  of  our  people. 

Let  the  opportunity  once  more  arise  to 
go  out  upon  the  deserts  and  lead  the  life- 
giving  water  onto  tlieir  parched  and  for- 
bidding surface,  and  transform  it  into 
living  green  J  and  a  multitude  will  swarm 
to  grasp  that  opportunity,  just  as  they 
swarmed  into  Oklahoma  to  get  a  chance 
to  draw  lots  for  a  piece  of  the  Kiowa  res- 
ervation. 
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What  is  neceBsarv  to  ere^fce  these  op- 
port  unitiLs,  ami  to  make  it  possible  to 
build  homes  on  the  dt^erts  of  the  great 
arid  region  us  rapidly  as  they  were  built 
on  the  prairies  of  the  middle  west? 
Nothing  but  to  bring  the  water  that  now 
goes  to  waste  within  reach  of  the  hardy 
settlers. 

Uncle  Sam  owns  100,000,000  acres  of 
arid  land  which  can  be  reclaimed.  It 
will  remain  forever  waste  and  desolate 
unless  he  makes  it  possible  for  his  chil- 
dren to  utilize  it,  by  building  the  storage 
reservoirs  to  harness  the  floods,  and  the 
great  main  line  canals  necessary  to  bring 
the  water  out  upon  the  plains  and  the 
bench  lands,  so  that  the  settlers  by  their 
co-operative  labor  and  enterprise  can  tap 
these  great  canals  and  build  their  own 
distributing  systems  and  laterals.  This 
they  would  do  just  as  did  the  early  set- 
tlers in  the  west  who  had  the  advantage 
of  location  which  enabled  them  to  get  the 
water  out  of  the  smaller  streams  and  rivers 
from  which  it  could  be  easily  diverted. 

This  cannot  be  done  with  the  waters 
that  remain  to  be  utilized.  They  are 
now  going  to  waste  in  floods,  or  they  are 
flowing  away  in  great  rivers  beneath 
high  bluffs  or  in  deep  canyons,  requiring 
irrigation  works  on  a  mighty  scale  to 
bring  the  water  where  the  settler  can 
reach  it. 

The  guiding  principle  of  this  great 
work  should  be  to  bring  these  waters  to 
a  point  where  the  settler  can  get  at  them 
so  that  when  a  new  settler  puts  his  plow 
in  the  ground  on  the  desert  the  water  will 
follow  the  furrow — and  wealth  will  fol- 
low the  water. 

We  are  told  by  some  that  we  should 
not  undertake  this  great  work  because  it 
will  be  costly.  Were  not  the  dikes  of 
Holland  costly?  Were  not  the  great  ir- 
rigation works  in  India  costly  ?  Will  not 
the  great  Nile  dam  cost  millions?  But 
they  made  possible  the  creation  of  count- 
less millions  of  national  wealth  which 
without  them  could  not  have  existed. 

And  so  it  will  be  with  us  in  the  west. 
Where  there  is  now  nothing  but  waste 
and  desolation  we  will  have  a  teeming 
population.  We  will  create  a  country. 
We  will  double  our  national  wealth, 
double  its  resources,  double  its  revenues, 
double  its  population. 

We  will  give  to  the  men  of  this  gen- 
eration— ^men  who  have  enersrv  and  in- 


dvistry,  brain  and  brawn,  hope  and  pa- 
triotisni — the  same  opportunities  which 
the  great  central  prairie  region  offered  to 
tliosG  who  broke  its  sod  and  within  a  gen- 
eration built  commonwealths  and  lifted 
mighty  cities  up  out  of  the  flat  level  of 
the  prairies.  And  as  we  give  these  men 
of  our  generation  these  same  opportuni- 
ties, so  they  will  achieve  the  same  mighty 
results,  and  our  western  seaboard  cities 
will  rival  those  of  the  east,  our  western 
villages  will  grow  to  be  cities,  and  out  of 
the  ashes  of  the  desert,  life  will  rise  out 
of  death,  and  human  energy  will  have 
the  greatest  reward  for  its  labors  that 
nature  has  ever  yet  accorded  to  it. 

And  It  will  be  no  sectional  advantage. 
Every  class,  every  locality,  every  trade  in 
the  whole  country  will  share  in  the  pros- 
perity of  this  great  development  in  the 
west.  New  homes  to  be  built,  new  farms 
to  be  tilled,  new  mines  to  be  opened,  new 
mills  to  crush  their  ores,  new  railroads, 
new  bridges,  new  towns,  villages  and 
cities  will  all  require  the  products  of  the 
eastern  factory,  and  forge  and  looms  will 
be  taxed  to  their  utmost  to  supply  the 
great  demand. 

But  first  and  above  all  things  else  we 
must  heed  the  lessons  of  the  past  and 
save  the  forests. 

"The  tree  is  the  mother  of  the  foun- 
tain," should  be  taught  to  every  child  at 
its  mother^s  knee.  We  should  guard 
against  a  forest  fire  as  we  would  against 
a  fire  that  would  consume  our  hearth- 
stone. We  should  equip  fire  fighters  to 
fight  forest  fires  just  as  we  equip  our 
splendid  fire-fighting  departments  to 
fight  the  conflagrations  in  our  cities. 
Better  let  the  cities  burn  than  the  for- 
ests. You  can  rebuild  the  city  in  a  year. 
You  cannot  replace  the  forests  in  a  gen- 
eration. Save  the  forests  we  have  and 
plant  more  trees.  Let  arbor  day  be  the 
greatest  day  of  the  year.  Give  the  high- 
est civic  honor  to  the  man  who  plants  the 
most  trees.  Cultivate  a  love  for  the  for- 
est and  for  the  trees  that  are  the  mothers 
of  our  fountains  and  the  sources  of  our 
life  as  our  greatest  boon. 

And  if  a  forest  is  swept  away  by  fire, 
replace  it  at  whatever  cost,  just  as  you 
would  replace  a  fort  that  had  been  de- 
stroyed. The  fort  protects  from  a  for- 
eign foe — ^the  forest  is  our  safeguard 
against  a  more  deadly  and  insidious  en- 
pmv.  t^        <*»  »       Bit. 


Feasting  on  County  Products 

BY  J  AS.  A.  BARR 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Stockton,  California 


IN  February,  1901,  the  Stockton 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  a  mem- 
bership six  hundred  strong,  entered 
upon  its  plan  of  placing  before  the  world 
the  story  of  the  products  and  possibilities 
of  central  California.  During  the  year, 
through  every  possible  channel — exhibits, 
advertising,  traveling  agents,  correspond- 
ence, entertainment,  etc. — the  chamber 
has  endeavored  to  secure  for  the  "hub" 
of  the  state  a  portion  of  the  immigration 
and  the  capital  constantly  flowing  Cali- 
fornia-ward. 

The  Year  One  in  the  life  of  the  cham- 
ber was  rounded  out  by  gathering  its 
membership  and  invited  guests  into  the 
largest  hall  in  Stockton  on  the  eveninoj 
of  February  27th,  recounting  the  events 
of  the  year  and  laying  plans  for  the 
future. 

Of  course  a  banquet  was  provided.  As 
a  practical  demonstration  of  the  resources 
of  the  central  portion  of  the  state,  it  was 
decided  in  the  preparation  of  the  banquet 
to  use  only  the  products  of  San  Joaquin 
county.  All  things  on  the  menu  from 
the  soup  to  the  coffee,  fifty-four  items  in 
all,  were  produced  in  the  county. 

As  an  appetizer  the  guests  were  served 
with  grape  fruit  from  northern  San  Joa- 
quin, flavored  with  El  Pinal  sherry  made 
from  San  Joaquin  grapes,  and  with  sugar 
from  sugar  beets  grown  in  the  county. 
The  soups  were  from  the  products  of  the 
island  stock  farms  and  from  the  Bouldin 
Island  canneries.  For  salads  beans  from 
the  Union  Island  bean  district  and  pota- 
toes from  a  thousand-acre  potato  patch 
on  Roberts'  Island  were  substituted  for 
the  regulation  shrimp  or  crab. 

Among  the  heavier  courses  were  turkey 
from  the  famous  turkey  ranges  toward 
the  foothills  in  the  western  part  of  the 
county,  lamb  from  the  Tesla  district,  and 
ham  and  tongue  from  some  of  the  farm- 
ers near  Stockton  who  are  learning  to 
make  a  few  extra  dollars  by  raising  some- 
thing besides  wheat. 

Bouldin  Island  furnished  the  aspara- 
gus, while  some  extra  choice  celery 
showed  the  possibilities  of  the  rich  peaty 
soil  of  Kough-and-Keady  Island.  The 
olives  were  from  the  Moore  orchards,  ten 


miles  east  of  Stockton,  while  the  pickles 
and  other  relishes  all  bore  the  Stockton 
label. 

Jellies,  jams  and  preserved  fruits,  in 
apparently  endless  variety,  gave  the  four 
hundred  and  fifty  guests  present  a 
glimpse  of  the  possibilities  of  San  Joa- 
quin soil.  The  fresh  fruits  were  limited 
to  apples,  and  to  oranges  from  the  Lang- 
ford  Colony  near  Acampo.  The  almonds 
and  walnuts  were  from  orchards  near 
Lodi. 

The  cream,  butter  and  cheese  were 
from  the  rich  alfalfa  fields  under  irriga- 
tion in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
county.  The  bread  and  cake  were  made 
of  flour  manufactured  in  Stockton  from 
wheat  grown  in  San  Joaquin  county. 
The  wines  were  selected  from  some  of  the 
old  and  rare  vintages  of  the  El  Pinal 
vineyard,  one  mile  north  of  Stockton. 
An  excellent  grade  of  "black  coffee'^  was 
made  from  chicory  raised  and  manufac- 
tured in  the  county.  The  banquet  was 
prepared  on  ranges  heated  with  natural 
gas  and  with  briquettes  manufactured  in 
Stockton.  The  hall  was  lighted  with 
natural  gas.  The  hall  and  the  tables  were 
tastefully  decorated  with  palms  and  other 
tropical  plants  San  Joaquin  grown.  The 
air  was  scented  with  fragrance  from  some 
exquisite  hyacinths  grown  in  the  open  air 
in  Stockton  gardens. 

As  an  object  lesson  the  banquet  was 
unique.  In  no  more  striking  way  could 
the  possibilities  of  San  Joaquin  county 
be  shown  than  by  drawing  exclusively 
upon  the  products  of  its  farms,  orchards, 
vineyards,  dairies  and  factories  in  pro- 
viding all  the  courses  of  an  elaborate 
banquet. 

Well  might  the  menu  end,  as  it  did, 
with  these  lines : 

Soups  and  salads,  fowl  and  meats. 
Sugar  from  the  best  of  beets. 
Vegetables  fresh  and  green. 
Fruits  and  nuts  and  nectarine. 
Grapes  and  figs  and  wine  and  cherries, 
Olives,  pickles,  cream  and  berries, 
Bread  and  ])utter,  cake  and  cheese, 
And  all  that  went  to  make  them;  these. 
With  all  things  else  that  here  are  seen. 
Were  grown  or  made  in  San  Joaquin. 
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Harry  L.Vell?, 


IlluslrcUed  from  photographs  by  Hill  and  Bushnell 


IT  WAS  a  sunny  afternoon  in  Octo- 
ber, 1769,  when  Caspar  de  Portola, 
at  the  head  of  a  party  of  Spanish 
soldiers  and  missionaries,  emerged  from 
the  passes  of  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains 
and  looked  down  upon  what  he  declared 
to  be  the  most  beautiful  valley  in  the 
world.  Mile  after  mile  of  grassy  vale  lay 
at  his  feet,  dotted  with  thousands  of  live 
oak  trees.  On  three  sides  the  mountains 
rose  to  inclose  and  shelter,  while  on  the 
north  the  peaceful  waters  of  a  large  bay 
stretched  out  till,  through  the  now  fa- 
mous Golden  Gate,  they  mingled  with 
the  waves  of  the  Pacific.  The  bay  was 
named  San  Francisco,  in  honor  of  Saint 
Francis,  the  patron  saint  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan order,  and  the  valley  he  called 
Santa  Clara. 

The  object  of  his  quest  was  a  safe  port 
for  the  vessels  supplying  the  mission  sta- 
tions, and  having  found  this  he  returned 
to  San  Diego  to  report,  not  only  the  dis- 
covery of  the  wonderful  harbor,  but  the 
valley  of  unrivaled  beauty  and  fertilitv 
The  result  was  that  as  soon  as  the  striig- 

missions  wiTt*  e&taliU&hi'd  both  iit  the  bay 
and  ill  tho  vnlley,  the  fnrnior  in  June, 
ni*j,  and  the  kttor  six  months  later. 


That  of  Santa  Clara  still  stands  in  the 
grounds  of  Santa  Clara  College  at  Santa 
Clara,  near  San  Jose.  Twenty  years  later 
still  another  was  founded  in  the  valley, 
whose  fertility  and  beauty  were  so  allur- 
ing and  whose  native  population  was  con- 
sequently the  largest  of  any  like  area  in 
California.  This  was  the  Mission  San 
Jose,  whose  ruins  may  still  be  seen  fifteen 
miles  northeast  of  the  city  which  has 
grown  up  to  succeed  the  little  pueblo  of 
San  Jose  de  Guadalupe  which  sprang 
into  being  soon  after  Santa  Clara  mis- 
sion was  founded. 

An  ideal  pastoral  life  was  that  which 
the  early  missionaries  and  residents  lived 
in  this  beautiful  valley  for  three-quarters 
of  a  century,  imtil  it  was  awakened  into 
new  life  and  greater  activity  by  the  com- 
ing of  the  restless  and  enterprising 
Americans.  The  missionaries  brought 
with  them  the  grape  and  the  fig  and  the 
rose,  and  under  the  skies  of  perpetual 
summer  they  sat  beneath  their  own  vine 
and  fig  tree  in  a  garden  of  overblooming 
flowers.  Antelope  abounded  in  the  val- 
kv,  ladiii*,^  upon  its  wealth  ot  ^ru^j^^ 
basking  in  the  sunshine  or  lying  in  the 
cool  shade  vi  \U  live  oak  in^i}%  while  deiT 
and  elk  roamed  the  foothilli?  and  moun- 
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tains.  Trout  filled  the  numerons  streama, 
which  are  still  the  delight  of  iiiiglers; 
quail  were  in  the  valley  and  mountains^ 
and  in  their  season  ducks  covered  the 
bay.  Cattle  were  brought  and  grazed  on 
the  luxuriant  grass,  sheep  were  reared 
for  their  wool  and  flesh,  grain  was  culti- 
vated and  vegetables  by  their  immense 
size  testified  to  the  unrivaled  fertility  of 
soil  and  genial  climate.  Indian  converts, 
Mexican  peons  and  discharged  soldiers 
did  the  work  of  vaqueros  on  the  range, 
laborers  in  the  fields  and  mills.  Nature 
was  lavish  with  her  bounties  and  the  pop- 
ulation, small  indeed  compared  with  that 
of  today,  lived  in  peace  and  comfort,  with 
little  thought  or  care  for  the  busy  world 
without. 

The  change  came  with  the  conquest  of 
California  from  Mexico  in  1846,  and 
more  rapidly  after  the  discovery  of  gold 
two  years  later.  Americans  crowded  into 
the  country-  San  Jose  was  converted 
from  a  sleepy  pueblo  to  a  bustling  town 
and  soon  to  a  city,  the  thriving  business 
center  of  the  fertile  valley.  The  missions 
are  in  ruins ;  the  collection  of  adobe  huts 
once  known  as  San  Jose  has  given  way  to 
stately  public  buildings,  fine  school  and 
church  edifices,  stores  crowded  with 
goods,  busy  factories,  elegant  mansions 
and  beautiful  cottages  embowered  in 
flowers  and  tn3es.  The  broad  reaches  of 
grassy  meadows  have  become  orchards 
and  vineyards  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see, 
with  here  and  there  a  field  of  grain  or 
hay,  in  which  the  beautiful  oaks  still 
stand,  while*  the  brush-covered  slopes  of 
the  foothille  and  lower  mountain  levels 
now  also  bear  their  new  covering  of  fruit 
trees,  vines  and  waving  grain  or  furnish 
grazing  for  cattle  and  sheep.  The  Santa 
Clara  mission,  the  ruins  of  the  Mission 
San  Jose,  here  and  there  an  old  adobe 
building  and  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  the 
descendants  of  the  Spanish  and  Mex- 
ican inh  ;s  still  give  interesting  and 
pleasaii  t  • ;  -  -  jtions  of  former  times  and 
conditions,  but  the  general  aspect  of  the 
city  and  valley  is  one  of  prosperous 
Americanism,  of  the  results  of  fertility 
of  8oiU  perfection  of  climate  and  labor 
intelligently  and  diligently  applied,  an 

apect  of  luxuriance,  wealth  and  beauty 

le  eye  seldom  falls  upon. 
Santa  Clara  county  lies  south  of  San 
ncisco  bay,  extending  also  north  along 
sides  of  it  The  valley  is  about  sixty 


miles  long  and  of  varying  width,  aver- 
aging about  twenty  miles.  The  surround- 
ing mountains  are  included  within  the 
limita  of  the  county  and  contribute  much' 
to  its  wealth  and  productiveness,  as  they 
do  also  to  its  beauty  and  the  comi ort  and 
enjoyment  of  its  inhabitants.  On  the 
east  the  Mt.  Diablo  range  of  mountains, 
with  the  famed  Lick  Observatory  on  its 
highest  peak,  cuts  the  valley  off  from  the 
hot  winds  of  the  great  interior  region 
lying  between  the  Sierra  and  the  Coast 
mountains,  while  the  Santa  Cruz  moun- 
tains on  the  west  shelter  it  from  the 
winds  of  the  ocean.  The  moist  ocean 
breezes  steal  in  by  the  way  of  the  Golden 
Gate  and  the  bay,  and  every  night  cool 
the  air  and  render  the  evenings  delight- 
ful and  the  nights  restful.  The  average 
rainfall  of  about  fifteen  inches  in  the  val- 
ley and  thirty  in  the  mountains  is  almost 
exclusively  between  the  months  of  No- 
vember and  May,  and  during  that  season 
the  grass  grows  luxuriantly  and  in  cer- 
tain sections  the  tenderest  plants  thrive 
and  bloom  in  the  open  air.  During  the 
long  summer  the  heat  is  never  severe. 

The  United  States  weather  bureau  re- 
ports for  1901  show  a  maximum  temper- 
ature in  July  of  94  degrees,  but  the  max- 
imum night  temperature  was  only  66  de- 
grees. The  minimum  temperature  in 
February  was  25  degrees,  on  the  night  of 
a  day  when  the  thermometer  rose  to  53 
degrees.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  neither  con- 
tinued cold  nor  heat  exists.  The  mean 
temperature  for  the  year  was  60  degrees. 
There  were  285  sunny  days  out  of  the 
365,  while  most  of  the  days  not  recorded 
as  sunny  were  by  no  means  disagreeable 
and  few  were  stormy. 

The  valley  may  best  be  seen  from  some 
such  eminence  in  the  foothills  as  that 
from  which  Portola  first  gazed  upon  it. 
There  are  many  such,  some  of  them  al- 
ready the  sites  of  charming  and  elegant 
homes  and  others  offering  opportunities 
of  like  nature  yet  to  be  improved.  From 
these  vantage  points  the  valley  stretches 
out  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  an  almost 
continuous  vista  of  orchard  and  vineyard, 
framed  by  gently  rising  mountains,  with 
the  waters  of  the  bay  glistening  on  the 
north. 

It  is  during  the  blossoming  season  that 
it  presents  its  greatest  charm,  whether  as 
a  panorama  or  seen  in  detail.  Then  the 
white  blossoms  cover  it  almost  like  a  man- 
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tie  of  snow.  It  is  a  hopeless  task  to 
convey  an  impression  of  tlie  beauty  of  this 
^  scene  to  one  wliose  eyes  have  not  beheld 
*  it.  Six  million  fruit  trees  are  in  bloom 
almost  simultaneously.  Of  these  four 
millions  are  prune  trees  and  are  in  bloom 
at  the  same  time,  while  with  them  peach, 
apricot,  pear  and  cherry  are  mingled  to 
give  color  tints  to  the  scene,  for  the  deep 
pink  of  the  peach  blossoms  adds  here  and 
there  a  i)atch  of  color  to  relieve  the  snowy 
whiteness  of  tlu*  general  tone.  Mile  after 
mile  these  masses  of  blossoms  stretch  be- 
fore the  eye  until  they  blend  with  the 
blue  of  the  horizon. 

The  blossom  season  is  a  long  and  de- 
lightful one,  both  to  the  residents  and 
the  thousands  of  visitors  who  seek  the 
valley  to  enjoy  its  climate.  The  almonds 
are  the  first  to  show  their  blooms,  be- 
ginning usually  the  last  week  in  Janu- 
ary, and  in  a  few  weeks  these  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  peach,  the  cherry,  the  pear, 
the  apricot  and  then  the  prunes,  the 
latter  about  the  middle  of  ^larch  or 
early  in  A])ril,  and  finally  by  the  apples. 
Oranges,  lemons,  iigs,  walnuts,  olives, 
dates,  pomegranates,  quinces,  persim- 
mons and  other  fruits  are  grown  in  the 
\  alley  and  f ootliills,  but  they  add  little  to 
the  wealth  of  bloom  which  in  the  spring- 
time, and  especially  when  the  prunes  are 
in  bloom,  robes  the  entire  valley  in 
white. 

It  is  no  wonder  the  people  of  Santa 
Clara  valley  annually  celebrate  the 
blooming  of  the  fruit  trees  with  a  ^'Blos- 
som Festival,'"  and  that  visitors  come 
frou)  great  distances  to  join  in  the  cele- 
])ration  or  witness  the  unicpie  si)ectacle. 
Unicjue  it  is  indcinl,  for  nowhere  else  in 
the  universe  can  such  a  sight  be  witnessed 
as  this  mountain-girt  vall(*y  of  fruit  tree^ 
during  the  blossom  season.  The  Japanese 
celebrate  the  l)looming  of  the  cherry 
trees,  but  all  the  cherry  trees  in  Japan 
are  but  as  a  satellite  to  tlu;  sun  compared 
with  the  blooming  orchards  of  tiie  Santa 
(Jlara. 

At  all  seasons  of  tbe  year  flowers  may 
be  seen  in  ])rofusion  about  the  homes. 
The  eviTblooming  roses,  hedge'  rows  of 
callas  in  bloom,  the  many  colorrd  flow- 
ers of  geranium,  the  l)eautirul,  long- 
stemmed  California  violets  and  many 
other  flowers  may  l)e  seen  during  the  en- 
tire wint^T.  But  it  is  in  Ai)ril  and  ^lay, 
just  following  the  rioting  of  nature  in 


the  blooming  orchards,  that  flowers  are 
se(ui  in  an  almost  incredible  abundance. 
Huge  rose  bushes  climb  over  houses  and 
fencres  and  far  up  among  the  limbs  of 
great  trees,  covering  them  with  a  wealth 
of  color,  innumerable  varieties  of  flow- 
ers bloom  in  the  gardens.  Xo  better  idea 
of  their  abundance  can  l)e  given  than  to 
say  tliat  when  President  Mclvinley  vis- 
ited San  Jose  in  May,  1901,  a  huge  bou- 
(juet  was  constructed  in  his  honor  in  St. 
flames  Park,  which  was  thirty  feet  high 
and  cojitained  two  tons  of  flowers;  that 
half  a  hundred  beautiful  floats  com- 
])letely  coviuvd  with  flowers  passed  in 
])rocession  ;  that  two  thousand  callas  were 
used  in  a  reproduction  of  the  battleship 
Ohio;  that  millions  of  blooms  were 
used  in  decorating  the  streets  and  arches 
i]i  the  park.  Yet  the  next  day  a  visitor 
riding  through  the  city  and  surround- 
ing country  would  not  have  imagined 
these  gardens  had  been  called  upon  for 
contributions. 

A  drive  through  the  orchard  region  is 
one  of  continued  charm,  whether  it  be 
taken  during  the  blooming  of  the  trees 
or  when  they  are  laden  with  the  ripening 
fruit.  The  roads  are  broad  and  well  kept 
and  are  bordered  continuously  for  miles 
by  orchards  and  vineyards,  with  here  and 
there  a  field  or  meadow,  and  dominating 
all,  rise  the  mountains  always  before  the 
eye.  Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of 
the  drive  are  the  numerous  ornamental 
trees  that  line  the  avenues  —  palm, 
cypress,  willow,  elm,  eucalyptus,  pine, 
linden,  nut  trees,  magnolia,  pepper  laden 
with  red  berries,  and  here  and  there 
a  giant  live  oak,  which  the  ax  has  spared 
even  when  it  stood  in  the  very  middle  of 
the  road.  The  eye,  too,  is  delighted  with 
the  millions  of  California  poppies,  whose 
orange  clusters  tint  the  ground  with  a 
f^olden  hue. 

The  tree-embowcrtHl  homes  resemble 
the  well-ke])t  residences  and  grounds  of 
a  city,  with  tbeir  beds  of  flowers  and  ever- 
blooming  roses,  graveled  driveways  and 
grern  lawns.  These  are  the  honu»s  of  the 
orchard  and  vineyard  owners,  all  bearing 
witness  to  the  pn»s(^n(re  of  culture,  refine- 
ment and  })r()sj)erity.  At  the  gate  of  each 
ii-  th(*  box  of  the  rural  postal  delivery, 
and  a  box  where  the  daily  newspaper  is 
left  by  carrier  (»very  morning  before 
breakfast. 

What  these  roads  are  over  which  the 
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(I)    Drinking  founttiin  iiml  ImllihoiHe  ut  Alum  Uurk  S[»nn^^-, 
(2)    (General  view.  New  Alniadpn  <|iiir-ksih'or  mine. 

(H)   Tlie  Liek  01>sei valory.  ^luniiiil  of  Mt.  HuniiUon   (420S1  feet). 
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AMONG   THE    VALLEY'S    ROSES    AND    PALMS 

( 1 )    A  t/pica]  residence  in  San  Jose*a  suburbs. 

(2)   Home  on  the  Alameda,  once  the  roadway  of  the  Padres. 
(3)   All  kinds  of  roses. 

(4)   In  the  garden  of  a  San  Jose  home. 
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visitor  is  whirled  in  comfort  and  delight 
in  his  comfortable  carriage  or  the  dash- 
ing antomobile,  which  finds  here  just  the 
conditions  for  its  best  use  the  entire  year 
round,  may  be  understood  from  the  state- 
ment that  they  are  macadamized,  gridiron 
the  entire  valley  and  are  kept  in  perfect 
condition  the  year  round  at  an  annual 
cost  of  $100,000,  one-third  of  which  is 
paid  for  sprinkling  during  the  summer 
and  fall  months.  Three  himdred  miles 
of  these  orchard  boulevards  are  sprinkled 
every  day  during  the  dry  season.  Were 
it  not  for  the  blooming  or  fruiting  or- 
chards, one  would  imagine  he  was  riding 
through  the  well-kept  suburbs  of  a  mod- 
em city,  instead  of  among  the  homes  of 
the  "grangers,''  as  they  delight  to  call 
themselves. 

But  these  orchards  and  roads  mean 
more  than  mere  pleasure  to  the  people  of 
Santa  Clara  valley,  for  the  orchards  are 
to  a  large  degree  the  life  fountain  and 
the  roads  the  arteries  of  the  system 
through  which  the  life  fluid  courses.  It 
i^  diflBcult  to  make  one  not  familiar  with 
it  comprehend  the  immensity  of  the  fruit 
interests  of  this  valley.  Statistics  are 
dull  things,  yet  they  are  the  only  means 
by  which  the  magnitude  of  the  fruit  in- 
dustry can  be  stated.  There  are  in  the 
coun^  about  4,000,000  prune  trees,  600,- 
000  apricot  trees,  600,000  peach,  150,000 
cherry,  10,000  olive,  125,000  pear,  20,000 
almond,  10,000  walnut,  2,000  fig,  25,000 
apple  and  large  numbers  of  orange, 
lemon,  nectarine  and  other  kinds  of  fruit 
and  nut  trees  not  grown  on  so  large  a 
scale.  Oranges  may  be  profitably  grown 
here,  but  the  climate  and  soil  are  better 
adapted  to  deciduous  fruits. 

Conditions  of  soil  and  climate  render 
this  one  of  the  best  prune-growing  dis- 
tricts of  the  world,  and  for  this  reason 
prune  culture  in  the  United  States  has 
found  here  its  greatest  development. 
Three-fifths  of  all  the  prunes  produced 
on  this  continent  are  grown  in  the  Santa 
Clara  valley,  whose  trees  yield  upwards 
of  a  hundred  million  pounds  of  the  cured 
fruit  anifually.  The  matter  of  superior 
quality  accounts  for  the  concentration 
of  the  industry  in  this  valley.  Prunes  and 
other  fruits  are  dried  in  the  sun  and  not 
by  artificial  heat,  as  is  necessary  in  less 
sunny  climes.  With  warm,  bright  sun- 
shine day  after  day  during  the  drying 
season,  with  no  dust  flying,  the  produ^ 


of  the  orchards  and  driers  of  the  valley  is 
the  best  the  country  produces. 

Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
valley  is  given  up  to  prune  growing.  Par 
from  it.  The  statistics  already  given 
show  to  what  proportions  other  fruits 
and  nuts  are  grown.  There  are  dried  an- 
nually about  3,000,000  pounds  each  of 
peaches  and  apricots,  and  pears  and  ap- 
ples to  a  total  of  a  million  pounds  more. 
Seven  canneries  pack  more  than  twelve 
million  cans  of  fruit  annually,  as  well  as 
great  quantities  of  tomatoes  and  other 
vegetables,  while  all  varieties  of  fruits  are 
shipped  fresh  to  the  extent  of  20,000,000 
pounds  annually. 

The  prudent  man  makes  a  careful  se- 
lection of  soil  and  location.  There  are 
thousands  of  acres  yet  available  and 
every  year  great  numbers  of  fruit  trees 
and  grape  vines  are  set  out  in  new  or- 
chards and  vineyards  or  in  extending  old 
ones. 

There  are  also  many  acres  of  small 
fruits  and  berries,  strawberries  yielding 
constantly  from  April  until  December. 
Many  acres  are  devoted  to  the  growing  of 
wheat  and  barley,  which  give  large  yields 
of  the  highest  quality  of  grain.  Only  the 
superior  value  of  the  fruit  crop  prevents 
the  valley  from  being  a  continuous  fleld 
of  grain.  Much  grain  is  cut  for  hay,  and 
there  is  also  considerable  meadow  land 
devoted  to  grass  hay  of  about  the  same 
market  value.  Many  acres,  also,  are  de- 
voted to  the  growing  of  vegetable  and 
flower  seeds.  This  is  an  industry  highly 
developed  in  this  valley.  Last  year  the 
product  of  seeds  exceeded  five  hundred 
tons,  more  than  half  of  which  was  onion 
seed,  the  remainder  being  of  many  varie- 
ties. Seedsmen  all  over  the  United  States 
buy  the  Santa  Clara  seeds  and  know  they 
are  putting  on  the  market  the  best  that 
can  be  grown.  The  assessment  roll  shows 
that  there  were  in  1901  13,020  acres  in 
wheat,  13,200  in  barley,  30,900  in  hay, 
397  in  potatoes,  240  in  blackberries,  159 
in  raspberries,  261  in  strawberries  and 
several  thousands  in  seeds.  The  total  ex- 
ports annually  are  enormous. 

That  the  valley  is  an  ideal  home  for 
livestock  was  early  recognized  by  the 
Spanish  settlers,  and  they  grazed  large 
herds  of  horses,  cattle  and  sheep.  Live 
stock  still  constitutes  an  important  ele- 
ment in  the  swelling  of  the  assessmei^' 
roll.   Santa  Clara  valley  has 
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hd;d  value  of  pro|.)ertv  in  I  he  county  is 

T, 

■                          -a^V      '    ll 

^ 

$'.")'2,000,nun,  and  tlmt  $3tij:iOO,000  of  this 

1            *'*"'^J'  "'^5 

< 

lies  outside  the   hmits   of   ineorporatinl 

1      --^^^ 

< 

cities.     This  reveals  the  great  value  of 
the  farms,  orchards  and  vineyards.    The 

^k^-^j'^^'^^^S^^^S 

>^ 

lensus  also  tells  the  same  story.     More 

t 

^^K^V     '^Bk^^^^^^^^^^^^B^I 

ji 

than  half  the  [njjndation   of  something 
o\(/r  (I(JJ)On  livrs  outside  the  cities,  Qot- 

- 

.^ 

witlistanding  many  of  tlie  owners  of  or- 

- 

chards  and  viueyanls  have  their  homes  in 

ij 

\  r^             * 

'/: 

the  cities  and  towns.     Elo(|uent  as  this  is 

w^^               ^ 

^ 

of  a  highly  developed  and  thickly  gottled 

m                *  vj^ 

£ 

region*  it  must  run  he  assuuied  thai  there 

i 

I\                 \  * . 

- 

are  no  ofrenings  for  others  to  (Uigage  in 

1    ;    .  * 

the  various  |tursuits  nf  the  valley.     The 
man  who  has  money  to  invest  nniv  readily 

', 

'      ■            ;  ^ 

s<-cnre  a  home  in  tins  delightful  climate. 

1 
* 

1         ..                        •i^       > 

fie  may  have  a  cottage  with  a  few  acres 

'        U                 Vri^ 

or  he  may  have  a  joansion  with  many,  or 

! 

f  .r        vf 

anything  hetwet*n  them. 

It  is  readily  understood  that  horticul- 
ture anil  viticulture  on  so  large  a  seale 
mejuis   work    for  a  great   nrany  people. 
There  is  work  at  all  seasons,  lait  it  is  in 
tlie  sununer  ajul  fall,  when  the  crops  are 

»_ 

> 

m 
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The  to]i  \  i*'\v  hUowh  tht*  L'niver'^ily  hiiildiii^rH  frnm  \hv  hiv^unl\i\-<  T.iiUe:    the  <^putml  [lirlim* 

h  of  the  uvw  Moiimrial  Airh;    Ik'Iow   is  ihe  ML'iiinri;il  i'hiirrh  lunMitly  n»nipk'te«l. 


beiniz  ^^uthnril  juiM  pat  kr<!  fur  inarkol, 
llijii  tht^  (k'liiaiul  for  lahor  is  Hie  ^^'nat- 
t'st,  ilen,  worjH^ii  luul  dVilflrrn  flmlc  to 
the  orchnnli^  and  luitking  hoiLsis.  En- 
tire families  go  nut  into  tlie  countrv 
and  caiini  for  wwks  near  the  scene  of 
tiieir  luburs.  Others  go  to  and  from  their 
work  in  wagons  or  on  hieycles?.  Tl\e  frnit 
nnist  hr  I  licked,  put  into  hexes,  hanhnl  to 
the  driers  and  eanneries,  sorted,  handled, 
paeked.  canin'd,  boxed,  Lal>or  is  needed 
at  every  Htaire-  A  drier  or  a  eannery  is  a 
hnsy  plaet*  for  wet»ks,  heLrinning  with  ve^^- 


etahles  ami  the  early  eherries  aiul  run- 
ninLi  Hirongh  the  peaelns,  aprieots.  {>ears 
and  |irnncs, 

Whih'  Santa  Clara  valley  will  always 
Ite  noted  chiefly  for  its  frnits,  its  agriciih 
tural  products  and  its  live  st^ck,  tin; 
bi'auty  of  its  seenery  and  the  deli^rlit  of 
its  climate,  there  tijv  other  things  tliat 
contribute  to  its  pros]>erity  and  not  a  iit- 
th-  to  its  reputatitin.  At  New  Ahuaden, 
in  the  mountains  smne  seventeen  miles 
froTn  San  Jose,  is  the  largest  quieksilver 
none  in  th<*  Initcd  Stah's  and  the  third 
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largest  in  the  world.  Tt  has  been  produc- 
ing a  large  share  of  the  quicksilver  used 
in  this  country  for  many  years.  Another 
at  Silver  Creek  is  being  developed  to  large 
proportions.  Oil  and  asphaltum  are  also 
being  developed  in  several  places,  espe- 
cially in  the  vicinity  of  Gilroy,  near 
which  also  tobacco  is  grown  successfully. 
Mineral  and  medicinal  springs  consti- 
tute another  attraction  and  possession. 
The  famous  Congress  Springs,  with  its 
fine  liotel,  near  the  town  of  Saratoga,  in 
the  foothills  of  the  Santa  Cruz  moun- 
tains, is  visited  by  thousands  of  health 
and  pleasure  seekers  every  year.  In  Alum 
Kock  Park,  a  ])leasure  ground  belonging 
to  the  city  of  San  Jose,  about  seven  mile? 
east  of  the  city,  have  been  developed  six- 
teen distinct  mineral  springs.  One  splen- 
did soda  spring  and  one  fine  sulphur 
spring  have  their  waters  piped  to  a  little 
pavilion  in  the  park,  where  they  may  be 
drawn  from  faucets  side  by  side  with  the 
sweet  water  of  Penitencia  creek.  The 
park  is  a  beautiful  place,  and  is  cared  for 
by  the  Park  Commissioners  of  the  city. 
An  electric  line  has  just  been  completed 
to  it  and  cars  run  every  hour  on  week 
days  and  more  often  on  Sundays.  It  is 
a  favorite  resort  of  both  residents  and  vis- 
itors, who  picnic  on  its  grassy  slopes, 
wander  along  the  picturesque  creek  in  the 
canyon,  indulge  in  a  hot  sulphur  steam 
bath  or  take  a  plunge  in  the  large  sul- 
phur bathing  tank.  It  is  a  unique  pleas- 
ure ground,  unlike  anything  else  to  be 
seen  in  California. 

The  Lick  Observatory  is  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Mt.  Hamilton  overlooking  the  val- 
ley. Its  white  dome  may  be  seen  from 
the  streets  of  San  Jose,  though  a  drive 
of  twenty-eiglit  miles  is  necessary  to 
reach  it.  This  drive  is  through  the  val- 
ley and  then  up  a  winding  mountain  road 
which  is  pronounced  to  be  the  best  in  the 
United  States  as  well  as  the  most  pictur- 
esque. It  was  constructed  by  Santa  Clara 
county  at  a  cost  of  $80,000  as  one  of  the 
necessary  considerations  for  the  location 
of  tlic  observatory  there.  Lick  Observa- 
tory is  the  Mecca  of  all  tourists  well  in- 
foniu'd  as  to  th(»  objects  of  interest  in 
California,  and  stagcloads  of  them  may 
b(»  seen  ^()in<r  and  coniin*:  every  day.  The 
drive  to  Mt.  ITamillon  and  tlie  observa- 
tory, as  well  as  the  commandinfr  view  of 
mountain  summit  and  vallev  to  be  had 
from  this  topmost  peak  of  the  mountain 


range,  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest 
pleasures  California  can  offer.  The  late 
fJames  Jjick  spent  $700,000  in  founding 
the  ()l)servatory.  It  has  a  thirty-six-inch 
glass  as  well  as  a  number  of  others,and  is 
famous  for  its  discoveries  and  other  work. 

The  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University  is 
the  most  richly  dowered  in  the  world,  the 
endowment  of  the  late  Senator  Stanford 
and  his  widow,  Mrs.  Jane  Stanford,  be- 
ing appraised  at  $30,000,000.  It  is  lo- 
cated at  Palo  Alto,  on  the  line  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  eighteen  miles  from 
San  Jose.  It  is  built  of  stone  in  the  mis- 
sion style  of  architecture.  At  Santa 
Clara  is  located  the  Santa  Clara  College, 
successor  to  the  Catholic  mission.  At 
College  Park,  a  suburb  of  San  Jose,  is 
located  the  University  of  the  Pacific,  the 
oldest  and  largest  iiethodist  college  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  In  San  Jose  is  a  State 
Xormal  School  with  some  six  hundred 
students,  a  good  high  school  and  fine 
grammar  and  primary  schools  and  kin- 
dergartens, the  St.  Joscph^s  College,  the 
Notre  Dame  Academy,  the  Washburn 
School  and  three  business  colleges. 

One  thing  is  specially  noticed  by  the 
traveler  as  he  drives  through  the  orchard 
region,  and  that  is  the  number  and  excel- 
lent character  of  the  rural  school  build- 
ings. These  are  not  the  famous  "little 
red  schoolhouses,"  but  except  in  the  most 
remote  districts  are  graded  schools  and  in 
general  appearance  resemble  those  of  the 
towns.  The  character  of  the  schoolhouses 
is  an  index  to  the  nature  and  density  of 
the  population.  There  are  in  the  county 
ll-t  grammar  schools,  159  primary 
schools,  4  high  schools,  5  kindergartens 
and  520  teachers. 

The  center  of  life  and  business  activity 
in  Santa  Clara  valley  is  the  city  of  San 
Jose,  the  county  seat,  which  has  a  popu- 
lation of  30,000.  It  lies  on  the  direct 
line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  from  San 
Francisco  to  Ijos  Angeles  and  the  east, 
and  overland  trains  pass  through  the 
city.  It  is  a  beautiful  city,  with  broad 
stre(»ts,  imposing  public  buildings,  fine 
stores  elegant  liomes  i^mbowered  in 
palms,  flowers  and  shade  trees,  fine 
churches  and  school  buildings  and  all 
that  marks  the  home  of  refinement  and 
wealth  and  the  prosperity  of  the  masses. 

San  Jose  has  a  complete  system  of  elec- 
tric street  cars,  two  systems  of  electric 
light  and  gas,  fine  police  and  fire  depart- 


VISTAS    OF    Tilt    iJAMA    CLARA    V  ALT-FT    COl  NTfU^ 

(1)  Trout  pools  iQ  a  mountahi  cunyon.  <;ii    With  the  viilli^y  at  hU  feet. 

(2)  Faat'fJowing  artesian  well.  M)    Before  tho  Gringo  came. 

(5)   On  a  suburban  bigUvray. 


(1)   TravH  i>f  fniit  tlryinir  in  the  sun. 

I  2)    riu'kinj^  tilled  poinlifs  nmdy  for  nuirk^'l 


nientp,  gooci  sewers  luul  otiier  appoint- 
in  eiits  of  a  niorlera  eitv.  Tlie  purest  of 
water  is  piped  in  from  tlie  rnountsiinK, 
Thprc  are  three  benutiful  parki?,  tlie  St, 
J  nines,  the  Market-street  Vhizii  and  the 
Washington  Square  (in  which  are  the 
State  Xoniial  School,  the  Ilicrh  School 
and  the  new  Carnegie  Pnhlie  Library ). 
St.  James  Park  h  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  iU  kind  iniaguuihlc,  being  green 
all  the  year  roinnh  It  is  in  the  heart  of 
the  eity,  fronted  on  the  west  bv  tlie  Court 
House  and  Hall  of  Records  and  the  St. 
daiues  Hotel,  on  the  north  hv  the  Sainte 
Claire  Club  and  on  the  east  and  south 
by  resideueee.  On  the  ^larket-street 
Plaxa  stands  the  fine  City  HalL  and  near 
it  are  the  imposing  stone  PostoHice  and 
St,  Joseph's  Cathedral,     A  view  down 


Market  street  from  tht^  City  Hall  in- 
etudes  also  the  huge  electric  light  tower, 
reaehing  into  the  air  two  hundred  and 
ten  liH't.  Twii  large  hotels,  the  Vendonie 
and  St.  JauH'S.  have  a  wide  reputation 
for  exeellenee  auioug  tourists  and  trav- 
elers generally. 

San  Jose  is  not  alone  a  beautiful  place 
of  residence,  but  it  is  a  eity  of  ailaira. 
Here  is  transacted  all  the  business  con- 
iiecti'd  with  the  inmiense  fruit  crop  of 
tlie  valley,  as  well  as  its  other  valuable 
products.  Here  are  loeated  packing 
houses,  railroad  shops,  canneries,  foun- 
dries, box  factories,  planing  mills,  brew- 
eries, inchiding  one  of  tlie  largest  in  the 
st-ate,  and  numerous  other  industries  of 
lx)th  general  and  local  importance.  Con- 
ditions are  such  as  to  render  San  Jose  a 
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speciftlly  fine  location  for  mantifaotoring. 
It  has  inree  lines  of  railway  connecting  it 
with  San  Francisco,  by  which  the  city 
may-  be  reached  a  score  of  times  daily. 

Its  shipping  facilities  are  equal  to 
those  of  &in  Francisco,  since  it  is  a  ter- 
minal point  for  both  local  and  transcon- 
tinental freight.  Goods  may  be  shipped 
between  San  Jose  and  any  eastern  point 
in  the  United  States  on  even  terms  with 
San  Francisco.  With  cheap  factory  sites, 
cheap  transportation  between  factory  and 
car,  low  expenses  and  freedom  from  in- 
terruption by  labor  difficulties,  either  di- 
rect or  collateral,  San  Jose  offers  an  ex- 
cellent location  for  factories.  With  crude 
oil  for  fuel  at  a  rate  far  below  the  cost  of 
coal  and  with  electric  power  in  any  quan- 
tity and  at  reasonable  cost,  all  the  ele- 
ments for  economical  and  successful 
manufacturing  exist  here,  combined  with 
.  perfect  shipping  facilities,  either  by  rail 
or  by  water  by  the  way  of  Alviso,  nine 
miles  distant,  where  the  government  has 
expended  a  considerable  sum  in  making 
a  navigable  channel  and  harbor.  Espe- 
cially is  San  Jose  an  unrivaled  location 
for  tiie  manufacture  of  the  many  things 
for  which  the  valley  produces  the  chief 
raw  materials,  including  by-products 
from  fruit. 

The  town  of  Santa  Clara  lies  four 
miles  north  of  San  Jose  and  is  connected 
with  it  by  two  lines  of  railroad  and  an 
electric  line.  It  is  an  important  shipping 
point.  Hundreds  of  carloads  of  fruit  are 
shipped  from  there,  as  well  as  other  prod- 
ucts, including  the  output  of  a  large  tan- 
nery and  two  wood-working  factories. 

In  the  foothills  of  the   Santa   Cruz 


mountains,  at  the  western  edge  of  the  val- 
ley is  Los  Gates,  on  the  line  of  the  nar- 
row-gauge road  between  San  Francisco 
and  Santa  Cruz  by  the  way  of  San  Jose. 
Its  surroundings  of  orchards  and  vine- 
yards have  earned  for  it  the  popular 
name  of  Gem  City.  A  few  miles  distant 
is  Saratoga,  also  in  the  midst  of  orchards 
and  vineyards  and  a  delightful  place  to 
live.  This  region  is  visited  annually  by 
great  numbers  of  health  and  pleasure 
seekers.  Near  Saratoga  are  the  Congress 
Mineral  Springs,  already  referred  to. 

In  the  valley  between  San  Jose  and 
Los  Gatos  is  Campbell,  where  are  located 
a  large  fruit-drying  establishment  and  a 
cannery.  Other  fruit  centers  around  San 
Jose  are  Berryessa,  Evergreen,  Edenvale, 
Hillsdale,  Coyote,  West  Side,  East  Side, 
Cupertino  and  Willows.  On  the  line  of 
the  standard-gauge  road  to  San  Fran- 
cisco are  the  prosperous  towns  of  May- 
field,  Mountain  View,  Sunnyvale,  Law- 
rence and  the  college  town  of  Palo  Alto. 
Palo  Alto  is  famous  as  a  place  for  sub- 
urban homes,  its  fine  location  near  Stan- 
ford University  making  it  specially  fa- 
vored.   It  is  growing  rapidly. 

The  upper  or  southern  end  of  the  val- 
ley has  for  its  chief  business  center  the 
thriving  town  of  Gilroy,  on  theline  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  between  San  Fran- 
cisco, San  Jose  and  Los  Angeles.  It  pos- 
sesses many  beautiful  residences  and  fine 
avenues  leading  to  the  mountains.  With- 
in an  hour  and  a  half's  drive  are  the 
widely  famous  Gilroy  Hot  Springs  amid 
romantic  surroundings  and  destined 
within  a  few  years  to  become  one  of  the 
most  famous  resorts.    Gilroy  has  in  its 
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eimfiiii^  a  larije  art^  of  ^M  eiiiial  to  that 
©f  any  jiart  of  th*.^  liarth's  s^iirfaec.  Tlif 
gn^t  Mori*  s**ffl  fann  of  twelve  huDrlp^I 
at'iTfji,  *?ni ploying  o%er  two  hundrn]  ni**n, 
is  within  two  miles  of  tht-  city,  am]  at 
San  Felipe,  n^-ar  bv,  l^  thi-  Gulp  toliai  <o 
ranch,  irhifre  toljaeto  is  rais?4.*«.l  in  lar^fi' 
qnantitk'^. 

A  b^utiful  site  on  the  e<l^c  of  thi-  val- 
ley easit  of  San  Jor%  n  lit  tit*  way  b<*yonil 
the  Linda  Vista  ^olf  link*  ami  jot*t  when- 
the  electric  line  to  Alum  Rock  Park  en- 
ton*  the  canyon,  ha&  been  j4elKtHl  for  a 
8tat**  Odd  FidloWfi'  Home,  wbi^e  a  largr 
an<i  hands^imc  structure  h  to  lie  ent'ted. 
ThiJi  ?^it*/  was  cho*^i^o  out  of  many  offend  1 
in  the  state  bc^caut^.*  of  it.*?  lieauty  and 
healthfiilm»Sii*  characteristics  of  the  en- 
tire Hanta  Clara  valley.  Here,  imleed,  in 
thii?  valley,  arc  to  bi*  found  rare  i'Oin  hi  na- 
tions of  beauty,  fertility,  ht^alth fulness 
and  charm  of  climatic  accoin|ianied  by 
bi^h  jxdentiality  for  proi^p*  rity  for  thou- 
sands*, a  place  where  many  now  live  and 
many  more  may  ^\m  live  in  pleasure  and 
comfort. 


TUK    LITKK    PICTLHK    SJIOWS    A    PRLKK   HOL  Gil    FIJKMl    FKUM    TUK   ORCHARD: 

TYPICAL  VINEYARD   SCKXK 


TllK   LOWER   IS   A 


California  Orchard  Blocim 


BY  JEANNETTE  CAMPBELL 


Itiuittiiltd /torn  pkoiog*apks  iaken  in  thr  Saitta  Clara  i^'aU^y,  Cah/ermia, 
tv  Mn.  AitC€  Ha  tt,  Sa  n  Ju^ ,  C<i/. 


Flowers  and  flowers  and  flowers. 
With  leagues  and  leagues  to  spare; 

A  glamor  of  light  and  color 
And  a  fragrance-freighted  air. 

In  shelter  of  tree  and  boulder. 
By  shadowy  stream  and  pool. 

On  the  slopes  of  greening  foothills. 
In  can  von s  dim  and  cool. 


Where  Amatil  Laughs 


BY  E.  R.  INGEAHAM 


AMOX(i  thi^  easily  acefssible  re- 
gions of  primeval  beauty  in  Otiii- 
fornia  noiw  is  more  attra^^tive  to 
tlie  tourit^t  nuil  pleat^uro  seeker  than  the 
Ojai  volley  of  Ventura  county  and  the 
adjacent  canyon  of  the  Matilija.  First 
exploited  by  Charles  NordholT  during  the 
early  seventies,  in  all  its  maiden  wealth 
of  Eden  fields,  clustering  oaks  and 
myriad  wild  flowers,  and  of  picturesquely 
wooded  mountains  drawn  about  it  like  a 
charmed  circlet,  it  well  merited  the  name 
which  the  Indians  had  given  it — **The 
Nest-.*'  The  original  Indian  word  is 
somewhat  obscured  by  the  Spanisli  spell- 
ing and  accent,  but  the  charms  of  **The 
Ojai"  are  as  potent  as  in  the  prehistoric 
days. 

Thither  we  took  our  way,  a  merry 
party  of  trout  fishers,  from  San  Buena 
Ventura  one  bright  morning  in  May.  Ar- 
riving in  the  valley,  at  Nordhoff,  w^e  es- 
tablished   ourselves    at   the   comfortable 


hotel,  and  from  here  made  varums  exeiir- 
sions  to  the  mountain  creeks,  sometimes 
with  ro<l  anf]  line  and  sometimes  merely 
lor  the  pleasure  of  the  climb  and  the 
revel  anH:)ng  the  wild  flowers.  The  trout, 
though  8inalh  are  gamy,  and  sufficiently 
plentiful  to  give  good  sport. 

No  more  beautiful  spot  can  he  imag- 
ined than  this  valley  in  the  spring.  To 
the  southwest  the  hills  rise,  thickly 
wooded  and  inviting,  behind  the  fertile 
fields  of  yonng  grain  and  the  fallow 
meadows  starred  with  flowers.  To  the 
north  rise  sterner  peaks,  that  bear  the 
fanciful  names  bestowed  upon  them  by 
the  Indians,  who  saw  in  their  contour 
resemblances  to  animals  and  people.  At 
the  base  of  these  barren  slopes  the  work 
of  cultivation  extends  upward  in  varying 
degrees,  and  from  eyries  far  up  the  steep 
tiails  certain  hermit  lodges  command  a 
view  of  the  lower  world.  The  eii  stern - 
most  height  of  this  ridge  is  known  as 
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To  pa  TopJi,  ijieaiiiDg  "gopher,  gopher/'  a 
primitive  expression  for  the  fancied  im- 
age of  one  gopher  chasing  another;  and 
away  to  the  westward^  like  an  ancient 
guardian  of  the  valley,  lies  the  stern- 
hrowed  Sle^eping  Chieftiiin. 

Of  the  massive  oaks  that  once  formed 
proves  throughout  the  valley  many  clus- 
ters remain  to  break  ihe  stretch  of  level 
meadows  and  the  mathematical  rows  of 
young  orchard  trees  and  fence  posts 
which  mark  the  advance  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  in  this  leafy  refuse  the  birds 
rejoice.  The  golden  araapola.  loved  by 
every  loyal  Californian ;  the  yellow  vio- 
let, with  its  streaks  of  velvety  brown  that 
make  it  almost  like  a  pansy;  the  spotted 
Mariposa  lily,  whose  variegated  coloring 
and  delicate  poise  lead  the  stranger  to 
mistake  it  for  a  butterfly :  and  the  regal 
Matilija  poppy,  with  its  white,  ercpe-liko 
petals  and  golden  center,  are  among  the 
blossoms  that  deck  the  field  and  roadside 
and  oiler  a  royal  welcome  to  the  bewil- 
dered traveler,  who,  but  a  month  or  so  be- 


fore, ims  left  his  own  home  fields  bleak 
and  desolate,  the  chilling  breath  of  the 
last  snows  still  in  the  air. 

After  a  few  cursory  trips  from  Nord- 
holT  we  betook  ourselves  to  the  Matilija 
canyon  for  an  outing  in  camp.  The  spell 
of  enchantment  grew  upon  us  from  the 
hour  we  entered  the  pass,  until  we  should 
have  been  ready  to  believe  any  legend  that 
the  dwellers  might  tell  us  of  the  nature 
children  who  had  first  roamed  there.  The 
ruggtd  picturesquenessof  the  narrow  and 
rocky  can3^on  makes  it  a  roost  delightful 
spot,  and  many  are  the  romantic  associa- 
tions clustering  about  it,  and  many  the 
lovers  and  lasses  that  have  quaffed  the 
waters  at  the  spring  of  **Mother  Eve/'  or 
mounted  the  Hanging  Rock  to  view  the 
beauties  around  them,  or,  again,  wan- 
dered up  and  down  the  rocky  arroyos, 
Reeking  the  famous  Matilija  poppy. 

All  summer  long  the  steep  walls  of  the 
pass  ring  with  the  voices  of  merry  camp- 
ers, some  wading  in  the  stream,  others 
collecting  stores  of   ferns  and  Howers; 
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the  children  riding  the  staid  and  droll 
little  burros  or  swinging  each  other  in 


the  hammocks  half -hidden  among  the 
trt^es ;  all,  for  at  least  the  time  they  abide 
here,  as  free  from  worldly  cares  as  the 
birds  around  theni.  Toward  the  head  of 
tlie  canyon  the  scenery  grows  more  wild 
and  lonesome,  and  the  waters  of  the  sul- 
phur springs  more  green  and  forbidding 
to  the  enterprising  traveler  who  may  de- 
sire to  sample  them.  At  length  the  walls 
meet  in  a  barren  and  precipitous  moun- 
tain ridge,  over  which  a  trail  leads  to  the 
Cuyama  valley  in  the  north.  There  are 
several  points  below  here  where  one  may 
camp  in  seclusion  and  revel  in  the  re- 
moteness and  the  virgin  beauty  of  his 
surroundings. 

To  the  right  of  the  lower  camping 
ground  a  road  leads  np  through  the  hills 
to  another  and  much  smaller  valley  than 
the  Ojai — a  little  cradle^  as  it  were, 
among  the  wilds — where  a  new^er  and 
very  popular  resort  has  been  opened, 
which  is  called  the  Ojai  Springs,  Here 
the  sulphur  waters  bubble  up  hot  and 
steaming  from  the  ground,  and  many  in- 
valids journey  hence  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  medicinal  properties. 

An  hour  or  two  at  the  baths  each  day, 
long  tramps  over  peak  and  ravine,  glori- 
ous nights  in  a  hammock  beneath  the 
open  sky*  early  breakfasts  of  fresh  trout^ 
caught  in  the  mountain  creek  when  the 
long  afternoon  shadows  fill  the  gorge, 
and  endless  hours  of  dreaming  under  the 
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peaceful,  spreading  oaks,  make  one  feel 
that  he  has  been  given  renewed  life. 

It  was  with  many  regretful  sighs  we 
took  our  way  down  the  Matilija,  accom- 
panied by  the  old  native  CaUfomian 
who  had  often  beguiled  the  hours  with 
stories  of  earlier  days  and  with  melodi- 
ous strains  upon  his  loved  guitar,  and 
who  was  now  about  to  bid  us  a  gracious 
farewell,  hoping  that  we  would  "come 
again  to  visit  the  happy  valley  in  other 
years/^  We  left  the  camp  by  moonlight. 
The  soft  radiance  on  the  heights  and  the 
deep  shadows  below  us  enhanced  the 
beauties  of  the  picturesque  ravine  and 
lent  to  it  a  delightful  sense  of  mystery. 
The  stream  ran  purling  softly  beside  us 
in  the  darkness,  like  a  friendly  sprite, 
loath  to  let  us  depart  from  these  inviting 
haunts  unattended.  Further  on,  where  its 
waters  spread  gurgling  over  stones  into 
a  shallow  pool  between  the  lower  hills, 
we  caught  a  faint  sparkle  from  the  moon- 
beams that  slanted  through  the  dwarfed 
oaks'  foliage  into  its  limpid  ripples. 


"It  is  Amatil,  who  laughs  and  beckons 
to  you,"  said  our  guide. 

"Who  was  she?'*  we  asked.  "Some 
Mexican  senorita  that  used  to  dwell 
here?'' 

"No,  senors ;  it  was  before  the  days  of 
the  Mexicans — ages  ago,  when  Inaians 
roved  these  hills.  Her  father  was  a  great 
chief  and  very  proud  of  his  little  daugh- 
ter. But  an  enemy  stole  her  from  the 
canyon  and  she  was  never  seen  again.  She 
grew  up  among  strangers  far  away.  A 
story  was  brought  to  the  old  chief,  years 
after,  by  a  wanderer  from  another  tribe, 
saying  that  she  pined  away  and  died,  but 
that  she  promised  that  her  spirit  would 
come  back  to  the  canyon  to  sing  for  him 
again.  He  used  to  sit  alone  by  the  stream 
to  listen  for  her  laughing  voice,  and  the 
Indians  called  its  waters  ever  after  *Am- 
atil-haha.'  The  Spaniards  have  only 
changed  the  name  a  little,  so  it  is  *Ma- 
tilija,'  and  up  there  you  see  the  Sleeping 
Chieftain,  who  still  hears  her  happy 
lauojhter  in  his  dreams." 


Trout  Fishers  Song 

BY  U,  FRANCIS  DUFF 

Up  in  the  morning  early, 

Up  in  the  mom  and  away; 
Oflf  to  the  cool  birch-shadowed  pool 

Far  down  the  sylvan  way. 

Brushing  the  dew  from  the  grass 
With  eager,  hasting  feet. 

While  overhead  in  the  branches 
The  birds  sing  clear  and  sweet. 

Cloudy  the  arch  of  heaven, 

The  breezes  fallen  to  sleep; 
Placidly  stretches  the  trout-pool 

From  which  the  gray  rocks  peep. 

Up  in  the  morning  early. 
Up  in  the  mom  and  away; 

Off  to  the  cool  birch-shadowed  pool 
Far  down  the  sylvan  way. 
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tile  Iioguc  river,  Oregon,  and 
were  encamped  within  two 
miles  of  the  mystic  lake  we  sought.  For 
Bome  day 8  our  minds  had  been  oeeupied 
in  speculating  upon  the  mysteries  of 
Crater  Lake;  that  night  we  dn^nied 
of  it 

On  the  following  morning  we  starteHl 
early^  expecting  to  reach  the  rim  of  the 
crater  by  sunrise.  While  making  the 
tedious  climb  we  began  to  wonder  if, 
after  all,  we  should  see  merely  an  or- 
dinary lake.  There  was  no  sign  of  it  and 
some  even  doubted  its  existence.  We 
came  upon  a  little  plateau  above  whioiu 
to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  there  was 
still  higher  ground.  We  were  about  to 
pass  to  the  right,  but  happened  to  take 
a  few  steps  further  forward,  and  behold ! 
the  whole  majestic  scene  burst  upon  us. 
No  one  spoke;  we  stood  spellbound  for 
some  minutes. 

The  first  impressions  of  Crater  I^ke 
cannot  be  told  in  words.  The  feelings 
aroused  on  first  seeing  this  lake,  set  deep 
in  a  high  mountaijh  enable  one  to  appre- 
ciate fully  the  Indian  superstitions  eon- 
cerning  it.  No  red  man,  except  the  con- 
jurers of  the  tribe,  will  go  near  it.  To 
do  so  without  propitiating  the  Lhios,  or 
children  of  the  Great  Spirit,  wlio  guard 
the  lake,  means  in  Indian  superstition 
certain  death  and  burial  in  the  depths  of 
blue  waters,      Manv  are  the  stories  of 


and  tht'  crater,  in  the  past,  lias  been 
shunned  by  all  the  Indians  of  that  n.^- 
gion.  It  is  written  that  strong  white  men 
have  burst  into  tears  at  the  first  view  of 
the  lake;  and  that  brave  men  coming 
here  alone  have  unaeconntably  lied  away. 
One  of  our  own  party  trembled  from  head 
to  foot  on  first  seeing  it. 

After  the  wonderment  of  the  first  sight 
has  passed  away,  one  is  likely  to  be  dis- 
appointed at  what  appear  to  be  the  limi- 
tations of  the  lake ;  but  the  experience  of 
many  goes  to  show  how,  through  days 
and  weeks  of  association,  this  feeling 
gives  way  to  a  more  profound  awe  than 
even  the  first  view  inspired.  The  per- 
spt^:tivc  in  that  clear  upper  air  is  very 
deceiving  and  the  immense  proportions 
of  the  !ake  grow  on  one  steadily. 

Think  of  a  great  crater,  nearly  six 
miles  in  average  diameter  and  nearly 
4000  feet  deep,  set  high  on  the  summit  of 
the  Cascades,  its  rim  a  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  range,  its  highest 
crest  being  8228  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea ;  then  imagine  within  this  cnitt^r 
a  lake  of  the  deepest  blue,  half  way  filling 
the  pit  and  having  no  visible  outlet.  The 
surface  of  the  water  is  fi239  feet  above 
sea  level.  The  lake  has  been  sounded  by 
th('  Tnited  States  Geological  Survey  to  a 
di'pth  of  lllOfi  feet — indeed  for  a  distance 
of  nt^arly  ^s\}  miles  no  sounding  was  less 
than  V,\m  feet. 
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When  one  comes  suddenly  upon  the 
crater,  the  most  striking  features  are: 
First,  the  fantastic  shapes  of  the  inner 
slopes  of  the  rim,  showing  cross  sections 
of  broken  lava  streams  radiating  away 
from  the  lake;  and,  second,  the  intense 
coloring  of  the  water  upon  the  surface  of 
\^  hich  are  perfectly  mirrored  the  features 
of  the  rim.  Rarely  is  the  surface  of  the 
water  touched  by  the  winds  and  the  re- 
flection is  so  clear  that  the  water  line  is 
often  indistinguishable.  The  deep  ultra- 
marine at  the  center  of  the  lake  is  best 
described  by  the  words  indigo  blue.  The 
intense  blue  of  the  deepest  water  passes 
gradually  into  a  turquoise  nearer  the 
shores,  and  this  in  turn  gives  place,  in  a 
few  shallow  places  near  the  edges,  to  a 
beautiful  transparent  vitreous  green. 

Rising  out  of  this  sea  of  color  are  two 
strange  features  adding  interest  to  the 
other wisie  unbroken  surface  of  the  water. 
One  of  these  is  Wizard  Island,  near  the 
western  end,  and  the  Phantom  Ship, 
near  the  southern  shore.  The  island  is 
an  almost  perfect  cinder  cone  rising  out 
of  a  broken  lava  field.  This  miniature 
volcano  is  845  feet  in  height  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  well-formed  crater,  called 
the  Witch's  Caldron,  80  feet  in  depth  and 
475  feet  in  diameter.    Wizard  Island  and 


some  other  cinder  cones,  which  rise  from 
great  depths  but  which  fail  by  several 
hundred  feet  to  reach  the  surface,  stand 
for  Mazama's  most  recent  volcanic  ac- 
tivity. 

The  Phantom  Ship  is  a  pinnacled  rock 
rising  a  hundred  feet  or  more  out  of  the 
water.  When  viewed  against  Button 
Cliff  as  a  background  it  alternately  ap- 
pears and  disappears,  according  as  it  is 
in  the  light  or  in  the  shadow.  This 
strange  rock  of  ship-like  shape  and  pro- 
portions, and  phantom-like  appearance, 
caused  the  Indians  and  some  of  the  first 
white  visitors  much  alarm. 

But  more  strange  and  interesting  still 
are  many  of  the  features  of  the  inner 
slopes  of  the  crater  s  rim.  These  may  be 
studied  by  a  boat  trip  around  the  lake 
which  would  occupy  one  or  two  days ;  or, 
by  a  land  trip,  skirting  the  crest  as  far  as 
possible,  which  would  take  four  or  five 
days  and  a  camping  outfit.  It  takes  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  the  country  to 
make  the  latter  tour  successfully.  Start- 
ing at  Victor  Rock  and  going  to  the  right 
(east)  some  of  the  main  points  of  inter- 
est are :  Castle  Crest,  Vidae  Cliff,  Button 
Cliff,  Redcloud  Cliff,  the  Wine  Glass, 
Grotto  Cove,  the  Palisades,  Cleetwood 
Cove,    Rugged    Crest,    Steel    Bay,    Llao 


SHOWING  PINNACLES  OF  WEST  VOBK,  ANNA  CREEK  CANYON.       IN  TnE  DISTANCE  A  THOUSAND 
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Koek,  Glacier  Peak,  DeviFs  Backbone 
and  thf*  Watchman. 

By  the  laDd  trip  mentioned  one  is  af- 
forded at  many  points  with  fine  views  of 
the  ^surrounding  country  and  mountain 
peaki*.  To  the  north  is  ML  Thitilson,  or 
**thc  lightning  rod  of  the  Cascades/*  and 
the  pumieo  stone  desert;  to  the  eastward, 
Mt.  Scott  and  the  "pot  hole  country'' ; 
to  the  southwest  are  Union  peak,  Mt.  Pitt 
and  Shasta ;  while  to  the  south  and 
soutlieast  He  Klamath  lakes  and  the  gr^at 
level  Klamath  plain. 

It  is  of  interest  here  to  note  that  tlie 
existence  of  the  lake  was  undoubterJly 
known  to  the  Klamath,  Modoc  and  Ro^i^e 
River  Indians  for  centuries — their  tra- 
ditions all  point  to  this.  There  are  many 
vviiite  chiimants  for  the  honor  of  its  dis- 
eoverv,  and  it  is  xincertain  to  whom  that 
distinction  belongs.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  lake  became  known  to  white  men 
about  fifty  years  ago.  Some  of  the  vari- 
ous names  by  which  it  has  been  known 
are:  Great  Sunken  Lake,  Hole  in  the 
Ground,  Deep  Blue  Lake,  I^ke  Mystery 
and  Majestic  Lake.  The  present  name 
was  applied  by  a  party  of  Jacktronville 


people  in  ISfJU.  The  first  United  Statt^ji 
Geological  Survey  party  visited  the  lake 
in  1883  in  charge  of  Professors  J.  S.  Dil- 
ler  and  Everett  Ilayden.  Since  that  time 
the  survey  engineers  and  the  Mazama 
mountain  eUinl>ers  have  thoroughly  ex- 
plored the  lake  region  and  have  made  it 
known  to  the  seientilic  world. 
*  Professor  J.  S.  Diller  says: 

The  history  of  Crater  Lakf  and  it^  t  iiii  be- 
gan in  the  upbuilding,  by  normal  voleanie 
|>ro(X."sses,  of  .1  large  vok-ano.  Mount  Mazama, 
oomparnhle  in  the  nature  of  its  lava;*  and  hi 
its  strut'ture  and  Bizf,  with  the  greater  pfuks 
of  the  Cascade  ran^e. 

Crater  Lake  did  not  then  exist.  Its  site 
was  occupied  by  Mount  Mazama,  which  was 
an  active  voleano  in  the  glaciiil  period. 

tGlaeiers  descended  from  its  higher  slopes, 
scratching  the  rocks  and  depositing  moraines* 
about  its  base.  The  later  eruptions  of  Mount 
Mazama  occurred  in  the  glacial  period,  and 
doubtless  producfd  extensive  llocwlis  whicli 
lilled  with  debris  the  valleys  of  all  tlie 
streams  radiating  from  the  mountain. 

In   approximate   connection    with    ita    final 

•In  '*The  Geology  of  Crater  Lake/'  Ma- 
Aanui ;    Vol.   1»  No.  2. 

tSome  of  the  efTects  of  glacial  erosion  are 
sbnun  ill  the  canyon?*  of  Anna  creek  and  Cas- 
tle creek. 
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eruption,  the  molten  material  of  the  interior 
withdrawing,  the  summit  of  Mount  Mazama 
caved  in  and  sank  away,  giving  rise  to  a  cal- 
dera  nearly  six  miles  in  diameter  and  four 
thousand  feet  deep.  Thus  originated  the  great 
pit  in  which  Crater  Lake  is  contained,  en- 
circled by  a  glaciated  rim,  the  hollow  base  of 
the  engulfed  Mount  Mazama.  Upon  the  bot- 
tom of  the  caldera  volcanic  activity  contin- 
ued. There  were  new  eruptions  building  up 
cinder  cones  and  lava  fields,  and  partially 
refilling  the  great  pit.  Precipitation  is  greater 
than  evaporation  in  that  region.  Volcanic 
activity  ceasing,  the  conditions  were  favorable 
for  water  accumulation,  and  Crater  Lake  was 
formed  in  the  pit. 

While  at  the  lake  I  was  fortunate  to 
run  across  a  hunter  and  trapper  who  had 
been  in  the  employ  of  Professor  Diller 
during  his  1901  visit.  He  knew  every 
feature  of  the  old  crater  by  heart  and  of- 
fered to  take  me  hunting  on  the  north 
rim  which  is  seldom  visited  by  men. 

Accordingly,  we  arranged  to  start  from 
Eagle  Cove  at  sunrise  the  following  day. 
With  camera  and  rifle  I  reached  Victor 
Rock  before  the  appointed  time  and 
found  my  companion  sitting  on  a  log 
whistling.  The  red  sun  soon  appeared 
through  the  haze  intensifying  the  mystic 
beautv  of  the  lake  an  hundred  fold.     As 


we  descended  toward  the  water  I  suc- 
ceeded in  photographing  a  mother  grouse 
whose  ha  If -grown  brood  was  safe  on  the 
inaccessible  inner  slope  of  the  rim. 

Less  than  a  half  hour  later  we  were 
pushing  off  Eagle  Cove.  The  intense  blue 
of  the  water  was  nearly  black  at  that 
early  hour,  and  the  surface  being  per- 
fectly smooth,  the  pictures  on  it  were  ab- 
solutely perfect,  the  inverted  image  be- 
ing in  all  cases  clearer  than  the  upright 
object. 

A  row  of  less  than  two  hours  took  us 
past  Wizard  Island  and  landed  us  at 
Steel  Bay.  This  is  one  of  the  few  points 
where  one  can  ascend  or  descend  the  in- 
ner slope ;  but  even  here,  where  the  crest 
towers  about  one  thousand  feet  from  the 
water's  edge,  the  ascent  is  by  no  means 
easy.  Deer  trails  arc  everywhere,  often 
scaling  precipices  where  we  dare  not  go. 
By  zigzagging  along  successive  ledges  of 
rim  rock,  following  the  best  trails,  we 
reached  the  crest  of  the  rim,  though,  con- 
trary to  the  expectation  of  my  compan- 
ion, without  sighting  deer.  We  found 
many  beds  and  tracks,  all  of  them  a  few 
days  old,  showing  that  the  many  deer 
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seen  there  a  few  weeks  before,  had  gone 
to  some  other  altitude. 

During  the  summer  months  the  does 
hold  here  their  kindergarten  for  the 
fawns.  These  nimble  creatures  practice 
skipping  up  and  down  the  dangerous 
slopes  each  day  to  take  a  drink  from 
Crater  Lake,  it  being  the  only  available 
water  on  the  north  side.  The  old  bucks 
he  in  their  beds,  which  are  thick  on  the 
south  slope  and  along  its  crest  and  sun 
thc^ir  horns. 

We  found  the  views  of  the  lake  and  tlie 
surrounding  country  exceedingly  fine 
from  the  rim,  which  we  travek\l  a  few 
miles  in  each  direction  from  Steel  Bay* 
No  buck  appeared,  but  1  succeeded  in 
photographing  a  doe  and  her  fnwn  as 
they  stood  looking  at  us,  surprised  to  see 
two-footed  intruders. 

Noon  found  us  again  at  our  boat  in 
Steel  Bay.  After  a  cold  l>ath  in  Crater 
Lake  followed  by  a  hunters  lunch,  we 
rowed  further  east  to  Cleetwood  Cove, 
from  which  we  were  able  to  climb  out 
over  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
whole  crater,  for  it  was  here  that  the  last 
great  lava  flow  took  place.  One  sees  here 
great  standing  lava  monuments  which 
prove  this  fact.  The  lava  above  Cb^t- 
wood  Cove  must  have  been  molten  still 
when  the  great  mountain  sank;  for  while 
the  main  stream  radiates  away  from  the 
lake  with  a  downward  pitch,  we  can  see 


how  the  still-hot  lava  was  bent  down- 
ward by  the  sinking  mountain,  the  lava 
stream  being  pulled  apart  like  a  great 
piece  of  tatfy  candy,  leaving  to  this  day 
the  plain  story  of  the  catastrophe. 

When  most  of  the  afternoon  had  been 
spent  in  exploring  the  slopes  and  rim 
above  l^ lee t wood  Cove  we  started  to  row 
across  the  lake  on  the  return  trip.  We 
had  proceeded  nearly  a  mile  when  we 
saw,  out  near  the  center  of  the  lake,  a 
strange  thing  —  whitecaps.  dangerous 
looking  ones*  had  suddenly  appeared, 
while  our  boat  yet  glided  over  a  glassy 
surface.  Scarcely  a  breeze  stirred  where 
we  were,  though  black  clouds  hung  over 
us.  The  great  whitecaps  were  coming  in 
our  direction — to  continue  our  course 
would  have  been  madness.  We  had  left 
Cleetwood  Cove  and  Steel  Bay — we  could 
not  return  to  either  in  time  to  avoid  the 
storm  which  was  growing  furious — ^so  we 
decided  to  make  for  the  nearest  t^hore  and 
cliance  a  landing  somewhere  along  the 
face  of  the  precipice.  Any  one  who  has 
seen  the  lake  can  appreciate  liow  impos- 
sible it  would  be  to  land  at  most  places 
and  will  well  know  our  predicameuL 

We  rounded  Raven  Point  just  as  the 
breakers,  four  to  five  feet  high,  reached 
our  boat,  and  thanks  to  our  lucky  stars, 
there  was  a  little  cove  behind  the  point, 
and  five  feet  above  the  wat<^r  was  a  ledge 
just  large  enough  for  onr  boat. 
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The  lake  wai?  now  in  a  furv,  though 
there  was  no  rain  and  searcely  a  breeze 
where  we  were.  We  managed  to  land  our 
boat  upside  down  upon  the  ledge.  We 
tried  to  scale  the  prtML'ipicc  behind  ns  and 
failed.  Hemmed  in  by  both  water  and 
land,  without  a  bite  to  eat,  or  a  spark  of 
fire,  darkness  suddenly  overtook  us. 

That  was  a  memorable  night.  The 
waves  lashed  our  fortress  of  volcanic  for- 
mation, and  at  each  throb  of  the  dwp 
lake  the  very  foundations  shook.  The 
earth  beneath  us  sounded  hollow.  The 
water  at  our  feet  might  be  a  half  mile 
deep.  I  feared  that  the  awful  beat  of  the 
waves  would  dislodge  our  narrow  ledge 
and  engulf  U8;  or  tliat  a  landslide  of  the 
loose  lava  above  us  wonld  ii^weep  us  off. 
The  strange  situation  was  dangerous 
enough  to  bo  exhilarating. 

In  spite  of  the  wild  night,  I  grew 
sleepy,  for  the  exertion  of  the  day  had 
been  extreme.  As  night  wore  on  the 
storm  did  not  abate— the  dark  water 
seemed  moved  to  the  very  bottom  of  the 
old  crater.  Indeed,  the  storm  appeared  to 
come  from  the  water,  for  the  winds  struck 
the  lake  far  out  and  did  not  reach  U8» 

When  I  couUl  keep  awake  no  longer,  I 
crawled  under  the  boat  and  made  my  bed 
on  the  rocks.  I  slept  until  after  ten 
o'clock  that  night,  when  a  great  wave 
struck  us  and  came  near  washing  us  off^ 
boat  and  all    We  crawled  out  and  man- 


aged to  find  a  still  narrower  ledge,  out  of 
reach  of  the  waves,  where  we  sat,  by  hold- 
ing on  to  the  rocks  until  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  All  through  the  night,  even 
when  the  great  w^ave  struck  us,  the  wind 
was  only  a  gentle  zephyr  on  our  side  of 
the  lake.  About  one  in  the  morning  the 
waves  subsided  somewhat  and  again  we 
tried  our  bed  of  wet  stones  and  slept  com- 
fortably until  daylight. 

At  sunrise  it  was  still  rough,  but  wc 
thought  we  could  row  thro\igh  rather 
than  starve.  But  first  we  christened  the 
little  nook,  which  had  given  us  timely 
shelter.  Balmy  Breezes  Cave,  and  the  ap- 
propriate reasons  therefor  are  approved 
by  my  companion,  Emmett  Herchbcrger, 
and  by  Professor  Diller.  This  ceremony  ' 
performed,  we  took  t^o  the  oars.  As  the 
sun  went  higher  the  lake  became  smooth- 
er and  we  reached  camp  in  time  to  pre- 
vent the  start  of  a  search  party  organ izc»d 
to  rescue  us. 

Altogether  Crater  Lake  is  the  most  im- 
pressive natural  wonder  on  the  continent. 
There  is  a  strange  sublimity  about  it 
which  rivals  the  Yosemite,  the  Sequoias, 
the  Yellowstone  or  the  Grand  Canyon  of 
the  Colorado.  Crater  Lake,  and  enough 
of  the  surrounding  region  to  keep  civili- 
zation from  coming  too  clofie,  ought  to  be 
made  a  national  park.  We  have  faith  to 
believe  that  this  will  be  done  at  no  dis- 
tant dav. 


Books  and  Writers 


Comment  and  criticism  on  books  and 
their  writers,  on  literary  creators  and  im- 
itators,   will    be    given 
hereafter  in  this  new  de- 
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BOOKS  AND  Partment   of    Su  N  s  E  T 

WRHERS 


Some  of  the  best  western 
critics  have  promised  to 
tell  here  a  few  of  the 
things  they  think.  Some  of  the  best  west- 
ern writers  have  agreed  to  remember  the 
existence  of  critics.  Incidentally  the  pub- 
lishers will  not  be  forgotten,  and  all  read- 
ers may  look  here  for  words  of  wisdom, 
and  judge  whctlier  or  not  they  find 
them.  Sane,  unbiased,  straightforward 
reviews,  without  lions'  roars,  or  bears' 
growls,  are  going  to  be  printed.  It  is 
just  possible  that  more  space  may  be 
given  to  writers  of  the  West  than  of  other 
})oints,  but  if  so  it  is  hoped  they  will  be 
deserving  of  the  attention. 


Admirers  of  Joaquin  Millers  sturdy, 
virile,  picturesque  verse,  will  be  inter- 
ested to  hear  that  lie  is 

JOAQUm  MILLER  ^'"^j^,"'-:-  ^"^  ""  *^.^?J5» 
REVISING  HIS  1"}^}'^^'^^' ^}^  ^^^t^,^ 
NICARAGUA  S-flJ^''  ^^   >*>caragim. 

That  s  as  whole-souled  a 
tribute  as  ever  man  paid 
another.     It  is  filled  with  stirring  lines 
of  good  poetry.    The  beginning  is  char- 
acteristic : 

He  was  a  brick :    let  this  be  said 
Above  my  brave  diwhonored  dead. 

And  then  the  poet  tells  of  the  strange 
strong  m(»n  who  joined  in  the  fateful  ex- 
pedition to  tropic  climes : 

Men  strangely  brave  and  tiereely  true 
Who  dared  the  West  when  giants  were 
Who  err'd.  yet  bravely  dared  to  err; 

A  remnant  of  that  early  few 

Who  lield  no  crime  or  curse  or  vice 
As  dark  as  that  of  cowardice. 

The  poem  is  capable  of  superb  illustra- 
tion, and  I  understand  the  forthcoming 
revised  edition  will  be  elaborately  pic- 
tured. Notable  among  the  lines  of  de- 
scripliuii  and  inmgery  are:  ^'Birds  hung 
and  swung,  green  rob(*d  and  red ;"  'Tar 
in  the  wildest  quinine  wood;''  "Slow 
(lapped  the  idle  sails,  and  slow,  the  black 


ship  cradled  to  and  fro/'     And  here  is 
the  terse  telling  of  Walker's  death : 

A  bow,  a  touch  of  heart,  a  pall 
Of  purple  smoke,  a  crash,  a  thud, 
A  warrior's  raiment  rent,  and  blood. 

A  face  in  dust  and — that  was  all. 


No  recent  writer  of  verse  has  drawn 
more  red  ink  from  critics'  ink-pots  than 

has  Lionel  Josaphare,  a 

ONE  POET  young   San  Franciscan. 

WRITES  OF  Eastern   reviewers  have 

ANOTHER  alternated  between  grill- 

,   ing  and  flattering,  and 

the  easy-going  reader 
may  take  his  choice  in  forming  judg- 
ment. Another  San  Francisco  versifier, 
whose  work  is  widely  known  for  delicacy, 
soul  and  skill,  Louis  Robertson,  contrib- 
utes to  this  SuxsET  his  ideas  of  Mr.  Josa- 
phare.  Perhaps  Mr.  Josaphare  may  have 
something  to  say  lat^r  concerning  Mr. 
Kobertson. 


'^The  Lion  at  the  Well"  and  "Tur- 
(]uoise  and  Iron"  appeared  within  a  few 
months  of  one  another.  They  were  writ- 
ten by  Lionel  Josaphare, 
CONCERNING  of  whom  it  was  said  that 

TWO  MUCH-  he  ^Svould  cut  new  high- 

TALKED-ABOUT  ways  through  the  forests 
BOOKS  of  literature."    If  it  had 

not  been  for  this  bold 
stat(»ment,  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
books  would  have  attracted  very  little  at- 
tention. The  first  was  received  with 
laughter,  and  tlie  second  with  tears  min- 
gled with  mirth.  There  were  some,  how- 
ever, whos(^  keen  scent  for  fine  frenetics 
detected  both  beauty  and  strength  in  the 
verses,  and  while  they  could  not  say  ex- 
actly where  the  poetic  merit  lay,  they 
gave  the  young  author  a  great  deal  of  en- 
couragement and  some  good  advice. 

As  a  rule  critics  make  vague  state- 
ments about  an  author's  writings,  par- 
ticularly when  tlu'V  are,  or  presume  to  be, 
poetry. 

They  condemn  one  thing  and  praise 
another,  and  when  they  know  little  or 
nothing  of  their  business  they  deal  in 
words  and  phrases  that  have  a  general 
meaning,  but  fail  to  place  their  finger  on 
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any  paFtieular  word,  line  or  verse,  show- 
ing why  it  is  worthy  of  praise,  or  why  it 
should  be  condeniiiGd.  They  say  the  work 
has  a  tendency  to  too  much  alliteration, 
which  may  be  so,  Ijut  if  they  were  asked 
to  point  out  the  alliterative  line  in  which 
the  fault  oceurSj  they  rarely  do  m^  know- 
ing full  well  J  or  at  least  blundering  into 
the  belief  that  the  line  eould  not  be  well 
mended. 


AtHJtv,   FMOTO       LTOXKJ.    JOHAni^RF 


Alliteration  is  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  effeetive  weapons  in  the  poet's  ar- 
iiiors,  but  it  is  one  of  the  edged  tools 
that  ehil<ken  and  others  should  not  play 
with.  Therefore,  when  a  critic  accuses  a 
Writer  of  too  much  all  iteration »  of  imita- 
tion, of  excessive  fondness  for  rhyme,  of 
cominoDplaceness  and  of  other  poetical 
and  lexieal  improprietieB,  let  him  point 
to  the  place  wherein  the  failin*;  is  found, 
and  not  deal  in  meaningleBb*  generalities 

Where  faults  are  apparent,  let  the 
critic  eondenm,  but  give  his  reason  for 
doing  so;  let  the  '"culprit"  line  or  word 
be  called  into  court  for  a  fair  trial 
Where  there  is  some  intangible  beauty,  if 
the  word  may  be  used,  that  eludes  the 
coarse  contact  of  the  eritic^s  pen^  m  the 
'^aint  fragrance  of  a  flower  or  the  fabled 
nnsic  of  the  spheres,  let  him  submit  the 
anza  that  contains  the  charm,  even  if 

cannot  define  its  beauty. 

^The  Lion  at  tb**       W  ia  i       '>oe*'^ 


If  it  were  judged  by  the  Whitman  stand- 
ard it  would  be  found  to  be  full  of  poetry, 
but  those  who  find  beauty  in  Whitman 
are  blind  to  the  beauty  in  Byron  and 
deaf  to  the  magic  minstrelsy  of  Tenny- 
&0I1 ;  to  them  Shakespeare  is  a  riddle  as 
difficult  to  solve  as  the  secret  that  still 
sleeps  within  the  atony  lips  of  the  silent 
watcher  by  the  gates  of  Thebes. 

This  is  perhaps  the  strongest  and  best 
verse  in  "The  Lion  at  the  Well" : 

With  whiskered  maw  and  1>ludgeotied  paw, 
Thou  brawling  lirute  wouldBt  thoti  aba  we 

My  tbirat  from  that 

Thau  swollen  eaL 

Thou  bell-child  t 
He  blitika,  apon  tbe  porches  of  hia  back 
The  wan  day  sits.     Tbe  beast  thinks  to  af- 
fright me. 
Give  rae  a  sword  of  sweetaome  Hae 
Spend  me  a  bla«!e  of  razor  spine. 
Or  lend  a  knife;    111  kill  that  i^wiue. 
Rip  him  of  tripe  and  entrail  and  disibovvel  'im. 

This  is  an  instanee  where  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  point  either  to  defect  or  beauty. 

"Turquoise  and  Iron"  is  a  little  book 
of  about  one  hundred  pages.  It  contains 
some  really  good  verse,  but  its  hi  tarnishes 
are  so  frequent  and  so  flaringly  apparent, 
that  whatever  beauty  it  may  possess  is 
obseured  and  forgotten  in  the  presence  of 
many  meaningless  and  absurd  words  and 
Ihwi.  But  there  is  beauty,  and  pienty  of 
it,  too,  in  this  voung  man's  work. 

These  lines  are  from  "The  Statue" : 

At  once  the  bruising  workmnnnhip  n-newing, 
Here  I  A  lurtiing  took,  a  alow  curve  btmded. 
With  vim  the  marble  meated  virgin  liewing; 
Full  wistfully  I  blended;    proudly  did  glorify 
\Vh^*t  was  a  sipuie  with  what   (if  atone  could 

brefttbe) 
Would  have  been  thought  a  mgh. 

"Marhle-meAted'^  is  a  strange  epithet 
tn  apply  to  the  stilU  white  tstone  taking 
ou  the  form  and  appearanee  of  life.  It 
would  have  been  intelligible*  if  not  com- 
mendable, for  its  descriptive  force,  if  it 
had  been  applied  to  some  living,  but 
ehilling  maiden  like  Maud,  whom  Ten- 
nyson called  "faultily  faultless,  ieily  reg- 
ular, splendidly  null/* 

And  yet  the  lines : 

What  was  a  smile  with  what   (if  stone  could 

breathe ) 
Would  have  been  thought  a  sigh 

are  very  beautiful.  It  is  a  pity  that  in 
those  i»"mediatelv  following  his  ^Tieart 
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'*(] ragged  away  in  hearses.''    In  the  same 
poem  these  lines  are  not  bad : 

Music  is  joy; 

A  single  note  is  joy 

Because  it  lives  on  air  that 

One  proud  living  moment  gives, 

A  moment  may  destroy. 

And  then  *Vith  sound  for  prayer  the 
soul  forgets  to  pray.''  A  trifle  suggestive 
of  Hamlet's  uncle,  but  others  do  it,  too. 
Not  verv  far  along  in  the  same  poem  he 
asks 

Did  God  the  human  vi.sage  knock? 

A  little  later  we  are  informed  that 
Art  is  the  countenance  of  a  lovely  mind 

and  are  edified  by  the  new  definition. 

In  another  poem  (all  these  writings 
are  '"poems"  by  courtesy)  he  calls  the 
opal  "the  villain  gem/'  but  later  on  re- 
deems himself  in  these  really  splendid 
lines: 

Love  me  sometimes  dimly 
As  in  twilight's  peace; 
Love  me  often  grimly 
As  when  Honor  frowns  and  feasting  friends 

decrease, 
Love  my  sorrows,  too,  and  love  me  though  my 
love  should  cease. 

He  tells  us  that  the  "twilight  flows 
through  Fancy's  watcrmills"  and  that 
the  waves  "tinkle.''    Also  that: 

The  poet  lauds  the  rainbow  when  the  rains 
Have  swilled  the  pools  about  his  murky  feet. 

Would  these  lines  have  lost  any  of  their 
poetic  beauty,  or  been  less  lucid,  if  he  had 
said  "when  the  rains  have  swelled  the 
murkv  pools  about  his  feet?" 

A  little  later  in  the  "Splendid  Earth" 
he  recompenses  us  in  this  quatrain : 


Full  are  her  sobs,  her  melody  as  deep, 
The  aspiration  of  her  song  as  high 

When  some  uneasy  pauper  goes  to  sleep 
As  when  a  sacred  pageant  passes  by. 

"Insipidly  with  rancid  lips  he  browsed 
the  sweets  of  evening  air"  is  the  language 
in  which  he  describes  the  attitude  and 
feelings  of  the  pauper,  later  on  in  the 
same  poem.  But  it  does  not  make  the 
heart  of  pity  "bulge"  with  tears  even 
when  he  describes  the  life  of  his  hero  as 
but  the  "wagging  of  his  breath." 

"Faitlr'  is  the  only  piece  of  blank 
verse  in  this  inimitable  collection,  and  in 
it  one  might  look  for  the  true  test  of  the 
poet's  talent;  for  there  he  is  freed  from 
the  "slavery  of  rhyme"  of  which  he  has 
been  accused,  and  justly,  too.  But  even 
here  with  unfettered  wing  he  fails  to  rise 
above  his  customary  style.  We  find  in 
"Faith"  that  "A  nian  niay  have  moun- 
tains in  his  soul  unclimbed  by  his  own 
limbs"  and  that  "at  the  cold  bottom  of 
the  heart's  deepest  well  there  lies  a  drop 
of  blood,  a  lovelier  and  a  redder  drop 
than  ever  drawn  with  buckets  of  mis- 
trust." In  one  of  his  sonnets  he  says 
that  "a  tale  came  up  the  backstairs  of  his 
heart."  With  "limbs  to  scale  the  un- 
climbed mountains  in  his  souP  and  with 
"buckets"  and  "backstairs"  to  reach  the 
depths  of  his  heart,  he  may  "cut  new 
highways  through  the  forests  of  litera- 
ture," but  it  will  be  after  he  has  learnt 
to  dismiss  from  his  vocabulary  words 
that  never  had,  and  never  can  have,  any 
place  in  poetic  utterances. 

Louis  A.  Robertson. 


"The  Lion  at  the  Well"  and  "Turquoise 
and  Iron,"  by  Lionel  Josaphare;  published  by 
A.  M.  Robertson,  San  Francisco. 


From  a  California  Train 

BY  CHARLOTTE  PERKINS  STETSON 


Lark  songs  ringing  to  heaven, 
Earth-light  clear  as  the  sky, 

Air  like  the  breath  of  a  greenhouse 
With  the  greenhouse  roof  on  high. 


Flowers  to  see  till  you  arc  weary. 
To  travel  in  hours  and  hours. 

Ranches  of  gold  and  purple, 
Counties  covered  with  flowers. 


A  rainbow,  a  running  rainbow 
That  flies  at  our  side  for  hours! 

A  ribbon,  a  broidered  ribbon, 
A  rainbow  ribbon  of  flowers! 


Plays  and  the  Players 


Miss  Jlaudi?  Fi-nly,  who  has  attained 
^TCiit  distinction  as  tlic  yonngest  ieadinju: 
woman  on  the  stage,  will  begin  a  seven 
weeks*  starring  engagement  at  tlie  Grand 
Opera  House,  San  Francisco,  on  May 
'MJtli.  Miss  Fealy  is  barely  nioete^n, 
just  a  winsoTiu\  unoffeeted  yonog  miss, 
tall  and  slender,  with  deep  blue  eyes, 
i'hildliko  in  expression,  but  very  serious. 
She  hrts  an  ahimdanee  of  liglit  brown 
hair,  sliading  ttiward  the  golden.  Her 
many  complimentary  notices  and  excel- 
h'ut  theatriea!  ofTers  have  not  tnrn*Ml  her 


head,  for  .slio  is  still  tlie  earnest,  thouglit- 
ful  young  girl  whose  sole  ambition  is 
to  fulfil  tlie  expectations  of  a  loving 
niuther  and  an  appreciative  public.  Ex- 
acting critics  say  she  is  one  of  the  future 
great  artists  of  the  American  stage, 
8\irely  this  modest,  hard-working  young 
lass  deserves  every  word  of  praise  that 
has  been  given.  Her  engagement  at  the 
(Srand  Ojiera  Tlouse  will  be  watched  with 
eonsitlerable  ijiterest^  for  San  Francisco 
nuilirnce?:  are  note<I  for  their  critical 
judgment. 


A!i>S   MAUl*E   EtALY,   JUE  YOUNGEST  AME&ICJkZf   STAB 


rs 


SUXSET    MAGAZINE 


At  the  Coliniil)ia  ThcattT,  San  Fran- 
cisco, X.  0.  Goodwin  and  ^Eaxino  Elliott 
have  begun  their  engagement  with  their 
delightful  ])roduetion  of  H.  V.  Esmond's 
play,  '*\Vlien  We  Were  Twenty-one."  It 
was  in  this  ])iece  that  ^Ir.  (loodwin  and 
^[iss  Elliott  first  ai)peared  here  two  sea- 
sons a":o. 


There  are  great  plans  for  the  Tivoli^ 
the  popular  San  Francisco  opera  house. 
\Vh<»n  the  new  huihling  is  constructed  a 
numher  of  ])opular  opi'ras  will  be  staged 
and  sung  with  exceptional  magnificence. 
'^'J'he  Fortune  Teller"  and  "The  Singing 
(iirl"  lead  in  the  presentations  tliia 
month. 


L.XTEJST   I»0RTKAIT  iSTlDY  OF  MAXI>'E  ELLIOTT  BY   A   LONDON    AUTIST 


Following  these  stars  at  the  Columbia, 
San  Francisco,  Charles  Frohman  will 
]>r(^sent  John  Drew  in  his  latest  success, 
"The  Sec(md  in  Command."  From  all 
accounts  Drew  has  never  before  a])- 
])eared  in  a  niore  fitting  role.  "The  Sec- 
ond in  Command"  is  fn^n  the  pen  of 
Captain  K.  Marshall,  whose  other  plays, 
"A  Koyal  Family''  and  "His  Excellency, 
the  (lovernor,"*'  were  brilliant  successes. 


Milton  and  Dolly  Nobles  and  Louise 
Dresser  an-  to  lead  the  month  in  the  at- 
tractions at  the  San  Francisco  Orpheuin. 
This  playhouse  has  a  list  of  star  attrac- 
tions billed  for  the  summer  months. 

One  of  the  dramatic  events  of  the  next 
winter  season  will  be  the  appearance  of 
^Irs.  Fiske  in  J^nll  Heyse's  ])lav,  "Mary 
of  Magdala,"  of  which  Mrs.  Fiske  has 
bought  the  American  rights. 


HT  X  S  lyy     M  Ml  AZ  I  X  E 


TD 


IMtATfcR,    SAN    FliAXtlBCO,    UY    TiLfc    >LILL   tX»MPANY 


the  pofiuliir  X(»ill  I'onifiiHiy  in  Sail  Fmii- 
tisi'o  it?  on  at  Hie  CalitoniiJi  Tlu'atiT, 
There  will  be  sixteen  week??  of  tiie  Xeills 
Ihiii  time,  and  five  weeks  of  Frederiek 
Wnnle,  During  ^Imv  the  Neills  will  pr(>- 
duee  {)]V\e  Read's  new  pastoral  rlnirna. 
**The  Starlmeks/*  Thi?^  play  was  put  on 
rluring  the  last  week  of  April  and  srnriHl 
i^ueh  a  treniendous  hit  that  it  will  Ik*  i-x- 
teiidetl  for  a  seeond  wirk  and  pci^sihly 
for  a  thinh  It  is  written  in  Head's  nn*8t 
huinorous  vein  and  neinti Hates  with  his 
elmraeteristie  wit.  "The  Starh neks''  teUs 
a  story  of  life  amonjr  the  mountaineer 
niooiishiners  of  Tennessee  and  depiets  it 
in  a  manner  eiHirely  new  to  the  stage. 


Tile  seeond  May  play  will  l»e  the  ruman- 
tie  (Iratna.  **rn<ler  the  Heil  Holie/'  This 
has  Uiit  In-en  seen  in  the  wi^st  si  nee  the 
ori*rinal  pro(lurticui  a|i[t<'aretl  five  years 
ii;Xti  at  the  Baldwin.  It  is  a  eostume  [>lay, 
ami  is  one  in  wineh  the  Xeills  aiv  ex- 
eeedingly  stroni?.  AnotiuT  May  play  will 
jirnhahly  he  tliarlotte  Thumpson's  new 
eomedy,  *'The  White  Man's  Burden/' 
whkh  will  have  its  initial  produetion  *m 
any  staj^jv  at  the  California. 

Samuel  I'halL  of  Xrw  York,  hrotluT 
of  thi-  late  Mark  Tliall,  is  to  take  tlie  hit- 
ter's plaep  at  the  Aleazar  Tli»»ater,  San 
Franeiseo,  and  will  he  assoeiated  with 
Messrs.  Meyer  mid  B<»!aseo  in  the  inau- 
a^*'ment  of  the  t'eniral  Theater. 


Sunset  Rays 


'*Pleasaiitest  Trip  of  My  Life" 

The  following  wU-exiiUrmtorv  letter  was 
ri-wivt'ii  rfci'iitly  fnun  Mi>.  J.  A.  Xiitnon,  tif 
rh(«*iiix»   Ai  izuiin  : 

'*!  r<»Cfntly  niadf  the*  (>lpn'*arUt'^t  trip  fif  my 
life  from  Ahitmrnrt  to  Phornix,  Ari/*inrt.  I 
took  OTIC  of  the  touriHt  riilhiuoi  (niliirt*  rai>, 
I  con  111  not  have  niiitte  a  niorc*  conifortuhU* 
jttiirjiey. 

*'The   Soiitheni    Pniitlr  Couipttiiy  i*   t»  l«? 


c'onjiratnlnted  u[iori  its  iilfnUk*  mul  iii'etmjnio- 
♦latinyf  c«>a*luctor&  iind  kind  ptntors.  I  hud  n 
hiilw  two  iiionthf*  of  ajre  ami  two  other  ^*niall 
I'hihiren,  and  when  out'  with  Hiieh  enniin- 
hranrcs  t-an  He  riiad*'  |*ltMi>iint  nnd  comfortulde 
i»ti  sii  lonjr  a  jourm-y,  the  milrtwid  iitlidiiKs  de- 
SHrvp  I'ri^tit  imd  ftrnHe, 

*"l  vvouM  t^nmtira^  any  one  win  tern  phi  ting 
ft  journey*  South.  Kast  or  West  and  wanting 
at*   lit  til'   expi'iHe   ntturhed   ha   po^-ihle   to  ^ 
via  tht*  >H>utheru    Parillr,   tnkitig  the  tauri' 
pulaee  i*ar/* 
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SUNSET    MAGAZINE 


Coronation 

At  the  king's  gate  the  subtle  noon 
Wove  filmy  yellow  nets  of  sun; 

Into  the  (IroWsy  snare  too  soon 
The  guards  fell,  one  by  one. 

Through  the  king's  gate,  unquoj^tioned  then, 
A  beggar  went  and  laughed,  "This  brings 

Me  ehanc-e.  at  last,  to  see  if  men 
Fare  better,  being  kings." 

The  king  sat  boweil  beneath  his  crown, 
Pnjpping  his  face  with  listle>s  hand ; 
Watching  the  hour  glass  sifting  down 
Too  slow  its  shining  sand. 

"Poor  man,  what  wouldst  thou  have  of  me?" 
The  beggar  turned  and,  pitying, 

Keplied,  like  one  in  dream,  '*()f  thee. 
Nothing.     I  want  the  king." 

L'p  rose  the  king,  and  from  his  head 
Shook  ofT  the  crown  and  threw  it  by. 

*'0h.  man,  thou  must  have  known,"  he  said, 
"A  greater  king  than  I." 

Through  all  the  gat^s,  unquestioned  then. 
Went  king  and  beggar,  hand  in  nand. 

Whispered  the  king:  "Shall  I  know  when 
Before  his  throne  I  stand?" 

The  beggar  laughed.  Free  winds  in  haste 
Were  Avi ping  from  the  king's  hot  brow 

Tlie  crimson  lines  the  crown  had  traced. 
"This  is  his  presence  now." 

At  the  king's  gate  the  crafty  noon 

Unwove  the  yellow  nets  of  sun; 
Out  of  their  sleep  in  t<?rror  soon 

The  guards  waked,  one  by  one. 

"Ho.  there!  Ho,  there!  Has  no  num  seen 
The  king?"    The  cry  ran  to  and  fro. 

Beggar  and  king,  they  laughed.  1  ween, 
The  laugh  that  free  men  know. 

On  the  king's  gate  the  moss  giew  gray ; 

The  king  came  not.    They  calle<i  him  dead; 
And  made  the  eldest  son  one  day 

Slave  in  his  father's  stead. 

— Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 


California  Visitors 

Under  the  head,  "An  Embarrassment  of 
Richos,"  George  H.  Daniels,  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson 
River  Railroad,  writes  in  The  Four  Track 
yvus  for  April: 

"In  accordance  with  predictions  made  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season  by  well-informed 
eastern  "railway  men.  California  is  flooded 
with  visitors.  Never  in  the  hi«*tory  of  travel 
have  there  been  so  many  health  and  pleasure 
seekers  moved  so  great  a  distance  in  so  short 
a  time. 

"In  a  recent  letter  from  the  president  of 
one  of  the  California  lines,  the  statement  is 
made  that  there  are  over  fifty  thousand  vis- 
itors from  the  east  in  California,  all  of  whom 


want  to  return  by  the  first  of  June.  Sup- 
posing that  every  sleeping  car  that  leaves  Cal- 
ifornia was  filled  to  its  capacity,  say  an 
average  of  twenty- five  persons  to  each  car,  it 
would  require  two  thousand  sleeping  cars  to 
acconunodate  them. 

"The  success  of  the  new  hotels  has  been  so 
great  that  already  additions  to  the  present 
>lructures  are  being  planned,  and  a  number 
of  new  h.otels,  and  a  great  many  large  board- 
ing-hou'^os.  with  modern  accommodations,  are 
under  way,  to  meet  the  demands  of  next  sea- 
son, wliich  are  siu"e  to  be  greater  than  those 
of  this — the  most  prosperous  season  Califor- 
nia has  ever  known." 


The  Meadow  Lark's  vSong 

Rare  gem,  California,  sparkle  and  shine 

In  your  setting  of  f^old.  You  are  mine!  You 
are  mine! 

'3Iid  mustard's  bright  fretwork,  with  bur- 
nished gold  rim 

Stands  your  loving-cup  poppy;  I  quaff  to 
its  brim! 

To  the  gold  of  your  suns,  to  your  skies  ever 


gold 
blue; 


There  is  gold  on  my  throat  while  T  sing  this 
to  you — 
California's  gold!     Pure  gold! 

— Clara  Adelc  Hunt, 


The  seventh  of  the  series  of  articles  on 
"The  Horses  of  California,"  by  Joseph  Cairn 
Simpson,  appears  in  this  number  of  SuNSET. 
These  articles  are  attracting  wide  attention 
and  gaining  mu(rh  praise,  both  for  the  writer 
and  for  the  magazine  that  has  had  the  enter- 
prise to  publish  them.  Major.  P.  P.  John- 
ston, of  the  National  Trotting  Association, 
Lexington,  Ky..  writing  to  Mr.  Simpson  re- 
cently, says:  "I  have  been  reading  with  much 
interest  your  articles  on  the  horses  of  Cali- 
fornia. They  are  valuable  contributions  to 
history  and  will  find  a  place  in  the  best 
libraries  of  tlie  country  on  the  subject.  The 
nimiber  containing  the  strong  face  of  Captain 
Smith  was  doublv  welcome." 


Kschvsclioltzia 

O  western  flower,  so  brave,  so  bright,  so  bold» 
What  land  can  claim  thee  like  this  land  of 
ours  ? 
For  hast  thou  not  drunk  deep  and  long  of 
gold 
From   earth    and   heaven   tlirough   all    thy 
growing  hours? 
The  gold  that  lies  in  California's  soil 

Thou'st  reacluMl  tliy  bravest  rootlets  down 
to  gain. 
And  won  without  the  miner's  weary  toil. 

And  then,  with  daring  surety,  thou,  again 
Hast  lifted  up  thy  petals  to  allure 

The  golden  sunlight  as  it  streameth  down. 
Till  thou  hast  caught  and  held  its  richness 

pure. 
And  on  thy  stem  there  lies  a  golden  crown. 
Our  seal  is  on  thee!    May  it  ever  rest, 
Thou  golden  floweret  of  the  Golden  West  I 
— Anna  Warner. 
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HeQdqyartftfA  for  C49fiim«rsliil  Tpsvalers 


Qtkt  Block  from  Depol 

Free  Bq«  to  Depot 
end  PostoMce 


Correspondence  Cheerfully  Answered 


=CONROY 


Mod  ...^ 

W.  C«  COIN  ROY 

PpoprletflP  I 


Auburn,  CALiPORNiA 


D«on,  W^ndDws,  &Hnds.  Boie*^  «nd  Triy« 


SCOTT  &  VAN  ARSDALE  LIMBER  CO.  inc. 


Wholesale  iind  Riftail  Dealers  in 
$mm  ind   SIS50M   WHITE   PINE 


Coraer  Ceater  aid  Sonori  Strwti 
STOCKTOfl.  CAllfORNU 

Saw  Mills  at  MeCloud  River  ami  Ash  Creek  Vfltds  at  Fifth  and  Bran 


PIF4E  and  REDWOOD  LUMDER 
Wnni  aid  SliGAR  PIME 


in  Streets,  Sen  Francisco 
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■ 
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FREEMAN 
^HOTEL 


AUBURN,  CALIFORNIA 


FREEMAN    &    WALSH,    Proprietors 
Summer  and  Winter  Resort  Special  Attention  Paid  to  Toorists 

Ekvation  1360  Feet  Most  Popular  Resort  in  the  Foothills 


PLACER  COIMTY 
ORANGE  LANDS 


J  .     H  .    WILLS 

Real    Estate    Agent 


AUBURN 


Placer  County       CALIFORNIA 


Will  state  facts  in  regard  to  any  lands— Deciduous  Fruits,  Berries,   Grapes  and  Olives 
Gives  full  information  to  Homeseekers.    Correspondence  solicited. 


BIRDSALL'S  PURE 


or  "Aeolia,'*  to  Californians  and  others  who  know,  stands 
for  the  best  of  Olive  Oils.  Grown  and  bottled  by  F.  fiirdsall 
on  Aeolia  Heights,  (olive  orchard)  Auburn,  Placer  County, 
California.  Never  sold  iu  bulk;  always  under  our  branded  cork  and  trade-marked  label. 
Absolute  purity  guaranteed  with  cleanliness  and  care  in  manufacture.  Highest  quality, 
best  flavor  (only  selected  Picholene  olives  used).  On  the  California  Market  ten  years  com- 
peting with  other  Pure  California  Olive  Oils,  and  its  reputation  is  unequaled.  Also 
Ripe  Pickled  Olives  in  season.  Address  E.  S.  Birdsall.  .\uburn,  California. 

§&         &         &        The  best  is  the  cheapest  for  medicinal  purposes  and  table  use.        &         &         S         & 
3         o  o        A  product  worthy  of  the  Gateway  County  of  this  wonderful  state.        i5         o         o         o 


ALandforHoiiies 
Health  and  Profit 


Lands  for  orange  culture,  dairying,  stock  raising,  grain  growing, 
general  farming,  deciduous  fruits,  and  olives,  with  an  abundance  of  rain- 
fall which  precludes  drouth.  Central  and  Northern  California  is  the  land 
of  promise.  Write  for  catalogue  giving  full  descriptions  of  improved  and 
unimproved  properties. 

G.  O.  HAYFORD.  503  J  ST.,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


CALirORNIA  HOMES 


IN- 


OWENS   RIVER   VALLEY 


THE  WILLIAM  PENN  COLONIAL  ASSOCIATION  OE  CALIEORNIA  owns  two 
mammoth  canals,  capable  of  irrigating  22,000  acres.  The  Com- 
pany owns  about  12,000  acres  of  fine  farming  land.  Have  already 
sold  1000  acres  in  small  tracts  to  settlers  who  will  improve.  Railroad 
runs  through  the  land,  a  school  district  is  established  and  postofiice 
granted  ;  sidetrack  at  our  townsite.  Excellent  farming  and  fruit  land, 
with  water  for  irrigation  and  domestic  purposes,  $20  per  acre,  but 
will  be  advanced  in  price  soon ;  one-third  cash,  balance  in  three 
equal  annual  payments.  The  liquor  business  and  gambling  houses 
prohibited  by  forfeiture  clauses  in  deeds.  All  good  citizens  desired. 
For  further  particulars,  see  or  address  the  Secretary  and  General 
Manager  WM.  E.  COX,  303-5  Henne  BIdg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Amateur  ^  e^ 
Photographers 

Send  your  name,  address, 
and  the  make  and  size  of 
your  Camera  to  us  and 
we  will  send  you  a  free 
sample  copy  of  Camera 
Craflf  the  brigfhtest,  best 
and  most  instructive 
photogfraphic  magfazine 
in  the  United  States*  ^ 
Subscription  price»  $t.50 
per  year,    ji     ji     ji     ji 

Camera  Craft  Pub* 
Company  ^   ^   ^ 

ii4  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco 


LEARNi 


Pbotographv 
in  Olifornw 

Full  course,  including  practical 
demonstration  and  instruction 
in  every  branch  of  the  art  in 
one  term  of  three  months. 
The  staff  includes  five  of  the 
most  prominent  photographers 
in  the  West.  :  Special  terms 
for  the  next  sixty  days.  Send 
for  full  information.    :      :      : 

the  San  Trancisco 
School  of  Photography 

San  Francisco 


ri-KASC    MENTION   SUNSKT 


TEHAMA  COINTY 

The  nome  of  Sunshine 
Flowers  and  Fruits 

1  Seasons  Never  Fail,     {See  the  Government  Reports) 

PEARS,   PEACHES,   APRICOTS, 
PLUMS,  PRUNES,  NECTARINES 

— ^the  Best  the  World  Prtxiuces 

ORANGES,  LEMONS  AND  ALL 
SEMI^TROPICAL  FRUITS 

— compare  with  the  Best 

BERRIES  AND  GARDEN  TRUCK 

— for  your  Table  the  Year  Round 

WATER  IN  ABUNDANCE  FED 
BV   PURE  MOUNTAIN  SNOWS 

Cheap  Lands  for  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs 

PURE  AIR  FOR  GOOD  HEALTH 

BEAUTIFUL  SURROUNDINGS 

GOOD  AND  GENEROUS  NEIGHBORS 

All  the  Best  Gifts  that  Nature  can  give^  you  will  find  in 


TEHAMA  COUNTY 


17')  Milks  North  of  San  Francisco    hv  Rail 

Address    CHAMBER    OF    COMMERCE.    Red  Bluff,  Cal, 
B,  F.  LBN  HON,  Secretary. 


Vosemite  and  H^tch  H^tchyj; 


<^  Big  Tree  Groves  of  Tuolumne  and  Calaveras 

it  MURPHYS  CAVE  and  the  GOLD  FIELDS  of  the  Mother  Lode  ± 

i'f  *> 

*:'*  Handsome  Booklet  Mailed  You  by  addressing                                                         ^  |* 

^i  S.  H.  SMITH,  General  Passenger  Agent  Sierra  Railway  Co.                     J^ 

I  JAMESTOWN,    CALIFORNIA                                                 ;J 


TO  SPORTSMEN 


THE  TETON  GUIDES  ASSOCIATION  is  prepared  to  furnish  experienced  guides,  cooks- 
and  first-class  outfits  to  parties  desiring  to  hunt  in  the  Jackson  Hole  Country  and  vicinity- 
Thf  greatest  big  game  country  in  the  I'nited  S'ates.  GAME— Elk,  deer,  antelope,  mountain 
sheep,  bear,  mountain  lion,  grouse,  ducks  and  trout.     For  particulars,  address 

SecreUry  TETON  GUIDES  cASSOCIATION,  JACKSON,   WYOMING 


IF  YOU   BUY  CAMS,   CAM   SHAFTS,   CAM   PULLEYS  OR  STAMP  STEMS 

we.  are  looking  for  you.  Not  because  we  sell  them,  but  because  we 
sell  a  Stamp  Mill  that  does  not  use  them.  Our  mill  has  many  other 
advantages  of  which  we  would  like  to  tell  you.     Send  for  our  catalog. 

IDEAL  STAMP  MILL  COMPANY  530  marketVtreet,  san^francisco 


HAYWARDS,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 

FRUIT  ORCHARDS  AND  SUBURBAN    HOMES 

One    Hour's    Ride    from    SAN    FRANCISCO,    OAKI.AND    or    BERKKI.EY 

Productive  fruit  farms;  beautifully  located  homes  in   full   view  of  San    Francisco    Bay    and    City.     Climate 
unsurpassed.     The    best    CHERRY.     APRICOT,  SMAm^   FRUIT  and   VEGETABLE  .section  in  the   State, 
For  further  particulars,  correspond  with 

S.    D.    WARREN    &    SON,    REAL    ESTATE.    HAYWARDS,    CAL. 


"A  PKomcT  OK  Natures  Lahokatorv  "' 

E.  &  i.  ^A^^oic^  OLIVE  OIL 

(iOI-P    MKDAL.   J'aKIS.    Uhm^ 

Shipped  direct  from  the  Mills  \o  the  cousumt'r.     Ex]>re?»s  charges  i>aid  to  any  point  in  California 
A  large   bottle  for  5i.ixi.  or  one  Rallon  for  $\.nn.       KKl^AN-iTOW   CO.,   OROVILLE,  CAL. 


SALT   LAKE 
CITY*S 
NEW 
HOTEL 

DON     H.     PORTER 

LARGE,    SUPERB    AND    INCOMPARABLE 


I 


The  Chicago  OL  Alton  Ry. 


"The: 


ONLY 

between  = 


WAY* 


fiansas  City^   St.  Louis  and  CHica^o 

Thfouxh  Connection   from  Caiifornia  Rock  BattaMirii  ancf  liusilmt.M  Mtoadbed 


I  TEEHMANNOUVEOILI 


ABSOLUTELY  PURE  J 


tnmm  oim  co..  oroviuc.cu. 

P  Iff  i||i  i|."  "|i  ijp  if^  <|ip  nil  y  1^  ■!«  ^  «|^i 


Attention  California  Hameseilers ! 


We  desire  to  call  Hit  attentioti  of  inii'utj- 
iug  buyer;*  of  eouittry  1  finds  to  aamf 
bargain^  in  inCfimtr-prDdncin^  orcharil, 
viacvHTd,  gmln  nad  stock  farms,  tiikiiy 
of  which  are  hank  forcclomire^,  that  w'c 
have  for  sale,  Mr.  Bnsh  hAving  had  fotly 
years'  knowtedge  and  eij^erieiice  of  the 
vAlue  of  liitids,  and  behiK  thr  ovrtierol  ftu 
income  producing  orchard  aad  viueyard, 
CAU  inteill^euLly  afreet  intending  buyera^ 
to  the  best  lands  and  bargains  in  the 
Btate,     CorresfwndencF  solicite^d^      *:       :l 

DAVID    BUSH    &    SON 
30  MontgOJiH-ry  Hi,  San"  FkA?fClHCO»  CaL. 
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WE    SELL    THE    EARTH 

BASSETT    &    SMITH 

20  VEARS*  practical  eirpenence  in  California  qualifies  us  to  be  of  great  iervicc 
to  the  HOMESEEKER.  We  deal  m  all  kinds  of  Real  Estate,  City  and 
Country.  We  make  a  specialty  of  productive  income  bearing  orchards,  which 
will  make  you  money.  Also  alfalfa  farms.  Call  and  tallc  matte ra  over  with  ua. 
We  can  help  you. 

BASSBTT    &    SMITH 

202<4  South  Broadway,  Room«  20T-S  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL« 
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FARMERS' 


G.  W,  CARieiNTRR,  President 
C.   R    Hnvu,  CBsliier 

CO-OPERATIVE     UNION 

■  of  Sutimr  County 


Storage,  Forwarding  and  Commission  House       Banking  and  Insuranem 

Fa»^  Lands  Coi^fti^sroNEJescK  Solicited 

YUBA    C!TV.    SUTTUR    COUNTY.    CALIFORNIA 


YARDS: 
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WOOOLAND.  Yold  Cotnty 
1HJIKWEU,  Colitsi  Ciiuity 

cfiica     j 

BIGGS         [  Bult«  Cmtv 
QltlDLEY    i 

rUi4  CITY,  Sitter  Cfliity 

$hH  FSA«tCISCQ 

Cor.  foarth  antf  CNnnH  Sti. 

Sierra  Lumber  Co. 

MAHCFACTllRHHa  OP 
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WINDOWS,  BUNDS,  Etc. 
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and  DRYING  TRATS                   SUGAR  PINE  LUMBER 
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J.  H.  McSHERRY 


LODI 


San  Joaqtiin  County,  Gal. 


WILL  assist  Homeseekers  in  securing  Suitable 
Locations,  and  Negotiate  Transactions  between 
Purchasers  and  Owners,  Property  in  large  or  small 
Tracts  bought  and  sold.  The  finest  fruit  farms  in  the 
valley.    Deciduous  fruits^  vineyards,  and  alfalfa  landi^. 

CORRESPONDENCE     SOLICITED 


PLCAttC    MCiRfTIOfi     mUMSET 


STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA 


EATON  &  BUCKLEY 


Stockton, 

San  Joaquin  Co. 

California 


Irrigated . . . 
Small  Tracts 


$30  to  $60  ^A^/re 


Water  costs  $2.50  per  acre  for 
season  of  four  or  Ave  irri^tions 

100  miles  from  San  Francisco 


Olives  TTl 

-  Green  Pickled 

riRE  CAUrORNIA  OUVE  OIL 

OUR  OWN  PRODUCTION 

We  have  15,000  bearing  trees,  fifteen 
years  old,  near  Stockton,  California. 

Manufacturers  of 
N.  N.  N.  Norse  Medfcine,  D.  D.  T.,  1868 

Address  H.  H.  MooRE  &  SONS 

Stockton,  Cai^ifornia 


400  Acres  Sold 

"■"o"  T"g  WEBER  TRACT 

The  Choicest  Garden  Land  ever  offered  in  the  vicinity  of 
Stockton.  Sediment  Bottom  Land  purchased  by  experts 
in  Truck  Farming.  Plenty  of  Water — Good  Road — 
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left.  Give  us  a  call  and  obtain  full  particulars  of  this 
and  other  properties.     :    :    :    Correspondence  Solicited 

C.  M.  WEBER  &  CO. 

Real  Estate  and  Insurance 


216  East  Main  Street 


STOCKTON,  CAL. 


HOMESEEKERS 


Before  buying  farm  or 
city  property,  call  on  us. 
We  have  choice  farming,  fruit  and  vine  lands  for  sale  in  all  parts 
of  San  Joaquin  County,  California.  Oldest  Real  Estate  firm  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley.    Correspondence  solicited. 

L.  M.  CUTTING  &  CO.,   masonic  tcmplc  bldg.,  Stockton,  cal. 


fARM 
LANDS 


Under  Irrigation  and  close  to  big  market,  in  lots  to  suit. 
VALUABLE  RAILROAD  AND  WATER  FRONTAGE 
in  the  heart  of  Stockton,  the  industrial  interior  city  of 
California.    For  particulars,  apply  to 

Representing  JUI«IA  H.  WBBBR,  heir  to  Bi>Ute  of  the  Founder  of  Stockton 
17  Nortft  HMter  StrMt.  Op».  Cmirt  HmM,  Stocktoa.  Cillfonila 


Union  Transfer  Co. 


Baggage  Checked  and  Delivered 
Freight  Shipped  and  Stored 

Everything  handled  that  can  be  moved  by  horses 
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165  Stevenson  Street 
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Quick  Delivery  and  Careful  Handling 

Agents  on  all  Trains  of  Sauthern  Pacific  Co. 

Telephone  Private  Exchange  B3 


E*tabti3hc4  iSso 
Tclepliotie  Chinn  7» 


Chy  Lung  &  Go. 

DIItSCT   iMPO&TBRS  OF 

Chinese  and  Japanese  Silks 
Fancy  Goods 


find  nil  kinds  of  CBlo loo  Crepe,  ?c^^g^^c  Silk, 
Ofww  Cloth.  Rice.  T«.  Firecrackera*  Nat  Oil, 
Pkoi^  Halting.  Porcelain,  Satituna.  Cloi*- 
•one  Broace,  IvoTf  Flffurm,  L,iirquercd  Wmre, 
Cirved  Bbotiy  Furoiturc,  Embtoldered  Silk 
Gooda.  SbiwU.  Witt  Screcni.  Haadkercbiefi, 
Bed  QuiltA,  S&tin  Etabroldered  Cttnaina. 
&re€9fng  Gowns.  Etc. 

Mo.  640  Sacramento  Street 
s«H  rxANCisco,  Mb 


rOOK,  WOH  &  CO. 

Icopertera  of  and  Whalcsale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

Chinese  and  Japanese  Fancy  Goods 

CURIOSITIES 

Brflnic  and  Ivory  Toys,  Laeijucrcd  Wart, 
Fine  Crctckery,  Canton  Crepe,  Silk  Handker- 
chiefs, Mnibroidered  Sereeti9<  and  all  Kinds  of 
Silk    Dres«    Pattern h,    Fireworks,   Tc*m,   Etc* 

707  nUPONT  STRf fT 

Kear  Sacramento  UH  FeAHCISCO 

Invoice  Received  by  Every  Steamrr 
AH  Orders  Promptly    Attended    to 


YUNE  rONO 

Banquet  and  Restaurant 

710   iKCUSQh   SIKEET 

Between  Dupont  and  Stockton 

MmALS  Cm>KEO  TO  OftUBft  SAN   FRANCISCO 
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WOEY  SEN  LOW 
Chinese  Restaurant 

No.  80«  OipMt  Street  Sin  Francbc«.  Cai. 

Dinner  with  all  the  deticacies of  the  ieascto, 

^entrd  itt  the  beat  Chltieae  Style- 
Tea.  coffee,  eakes,.   fruiti  and   confectionety 
lit  All  houra.     PINE   TEAS    A    SPKClALTV 
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Berkeley,  California 

THE    UNIVERSITY    TOWN    OF    THE    STATE 

FRANCIS  TERRIER 
Real  Estate 


UNIVERSITY  STATION 

BERKELEY     •     CAUEORNIA 


HEAUST    HALL,  i:  X  I  \  F.  K  S  IT  V  OF  CA  Lt  l-OHSilA 


0-  A.  RUDOLPH  ^-i^pt«>«- =^ti,art  isg 

REAL  ESTATE  AND  INSURANCE 

Ivoans  Kcg:c;»t]ated     LoRis.  Alameda  Co.,  Cal. 


Choice  property  for  sale  tiear  Unive-rMtr  and  ia 
any  part  of  the  town      Writr  tor  Mapi 

MAY  ft.  MORTIMER 

Real  iiTATE  and  Building 

3U2  Ckntkr  STRKrr  Bbukei^ky,  Cai.. 

M&tti  Hstrance  to  UnlversUy 


W.  C,  MoRAN.  Notary  Fubtir  I^,  J.  Mora:* 

W,  C.  MORAN  &  CO. 

REAL   ESTATE   AND   INSURANCE 
Berkeley  Office.  FhaneStunrl  hj   Schmrdt  Block 
l^rlti  Office,  Phone  istuart  ji  Berkeley  Station 


ROhERT  Blkaklev  F.  W.  DtrRGiN 

Telephone  Derby  73 

n..-»:M    c     Dl«'«Ll»..     Dealers  In  Furolture, 

DUrgin    k    Bleakley     Curpeti^.  Matdags,  etc. 

FunL-ral  DirettorH.  and  Hmbalmera 

Li  htB i^y  Bui  I d i  a K  ^^^ RCICy,  l^M^ 


nOMESEEKERS'= 
EXCURSIONS  TO 


CAUrORNIA 


HoMESEEKERs'  EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  California  points  and 
return  will  be  sold  at  points  named  below  on  the  first  and  third 
Tuesday  in  May,  1902,  for  one  first-class  limited  fare  plus  $2.00,  for 
the  round  trip. 

Tickets  good  for  nine  months. 

Stopover  privilege  will  be  allowed  on  the  westward  trip. 

This  is  the  time  to  see  California. 

For  further  information  consult  the  nearest  agent  of  the 

SOUTHERN  PACIEIC  COMPANY 


From  CHICAGO 
From  ST.  LOUIS 
From  NEW  ORLEANS 
From  OMAHA 
From  KANSAS  CITY  - 
From  HOUSTON 


$64.50 
59-50 

59-50 
52.00 
52.00 
52.00 


I  PYTHIAN  KNIGHTS 

TO  TRAVEL  WEST 

Grand  National  Gathering 


AT 


San  Francisco,  California 

August 

11th  to   20th 

g  WHY  NOT  COME,  TOO? 

100,000  WILL  BE  THERE 

MAKE  YOUR  PLANS  EARLY     SPECIAL  RAILWAY  RATES 


TRAVEL     BY     THE     SUPERBLY 
EQUIPPED     TRAINS     OF     THE 


M  SOUTHERN   PACIFIC 
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f  might  the  old  mam  had  watch td  them 


It  was  in  scarrinl    Xuviiiia. 

And   in   the  smoky  gloom 
Wlum   tho  playtTs  drew  luirk   fnuit   tin*  tal^lps 

At   Tlarrigjin's  gum liiiri^- room. 
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All  night  an  old  man  had  watched  them, 

A  shadow  dim  and  still; 
But  now  he  began  a  story, 

At  the  hell  on   Happy  Hill. 

All  night  he  had  sat  in  silence, 

But  now  he  began  to  tell 
Of  two  lovers  come  a-wooing 

Battles  Mountain  Bell  :— 

"The  sun   is  slowly  setting, 
Never  so  red  before, 
And  Bell  of  Battle  Mountain 
Js  standing  at  the  door. 

"Kides  up  young  Earl  tlie  Certain, 
Rides  up  young  Shooting  Starr: 

^Battle   Mountain   beauty. 
We  s(»ek  you  from  afar.' 

''M    hear  you,  Earl  the  Certain, 
I  hear  you,   Shooting  Starr; 
Clear  the  ring  of  your  voices 

F'or  men  tliat  have  ridden  so  far.* 

"She  plueks   from  her  liair  a  feather: 
'The  sun  is  not  yet  down; 
Sirs,  prove  they  have  lost  true  lovers, 
The  girls  in   the  valley  town.' 

"She  plucks  from  her  hair  tin;  feather: 
'Sirs,  pace  your  ground  and  stand; 
Him   I   would   have  for  lover 
Must  cut  this  from  mv  hand.' 


"She  twirls  the  pale  biwk-feather 
In  that  small  hand,  like  the  cone 
Of  the  fir  in   turn  and  taper. 

And  brown  as  the  brown  mad  rone. 


*She  twirls  the  pale  hawk-feather, 
She  hoMs  it  at  amvs-end; 

The  elioott'Tt^  staml   together 
At  the  neck  of  IXazel  Butitl. 


*'Tbi-  lovers  stand  together:  "Coward!     JCe  has  nicked  a  finger! 

^Msiy  ITeaven  end   it  well!  Coward?  'tis  eaev  said; 

Who  eutsi  from  lier  hand   the  feather      He  has  tiirniHl  the  muzzle  homrward. 

Is  lover  of  Battle  Bell!*  And  onr-  from  the  valley  lies  dead. 
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First,  liarl  thr  Certain. 
Thf  sun's  in  his  t'\f>  — 


'But  see  I    again  slie  holds  it ! 

The  shot  is  harder  far; 
The  feather  sways  and  trembles 

Steady,  Sliootintr  Starr! 


"Cries  Bell  of  Battle  Mountain, 
'He  nicked  a  finger,  you  say. 
There's  the  hand.     A  wound  and  no  bleeding !' 
She  is  pressing  the  blood  away. 

"She  draws  her  straight  up,  smiling. 

'Is  love  so  fast?'  she  cries; 
'Love,  it  lias  time  to  pity 

The  man  that  dares  and  dies.' 

"Sh(;  glaiKvs  toward  the  liazels, 

Where  the  wild   bird  lights  to  rest; 
She  glances  toward   the  colors 
Dulling  in  the  west. 

"A   small,  straight  bladr  she  clenches, 

At   her  bared  breast  aims  well: 

•There's  one  that  has  not  tried  vet 

For  the  heart  of  Battle  Bell!'* 

"*I  yiekl,'  he  sighs.     * 'Twas  the  other. 
My  way  lies  lone  and  far.^ 
They  part,  the  mountain  beauty 
And  her  lover.   Shooting  Starr.'' 

Th«.'  old  man  had  told  his  story; 

The  murky  room  was  still. 
He  turned   from  one  to  another, 

At  the  hell  on   Happy   Hill. 

He  looked   from  one  to  another; 

It  was  no   longer  night; 
'Twas  juist   that   hid   the   rabbit 

At  play  in  the  gray  of  the  light: 

"You  have  heard  an  old  man's  story. 
Have  heard  it  to  the  end;'' 
And  his  voice*  had  the  dreamy  murmur 
Of  the  wind   in   Hazel   Bend: 

"The  lover  rode  down   from  the  mountain. 
Nor  has  he  shot  from  the  day 
He  dipt  the  pale  hawk-feather, 
And   took  his  lonely  way. 


"Bravo!    a  slim  tip  drifting,  "You  all  are  young,  all  shooters; 

Afloat  in  the  low  sun-flame;  Let  two  come  out  the  door: 

While  forward  lea])s  the  winner.        Shooting  Starr  is  darkcming. 

With  a  curse  on  bis  rival's  aim.        And  he  would  shoot  once  more!'' 


So  passed  lie  into  the  nmrDiiig 
Whilr  yet  the  world  wag  still ; 

But    no  man  rose  to  follow 

F'roiii   the  hell   oti   Happy   Hill. 


("' 


One  of  Ten  Thousand 


m-  GELETT  BURGESS 

Illustrated  from  draivings  by  Henry  Raleigh  and  from  photographs  by  J.  D.  Givens 


Part  II. 

BY  the  time  the  transport  readied 
the  Golden  Gate,  "Bustface  Jim'' 
was  known  to  every  one  of  the 
eighteen  hundred  men  on  board  as  a  man 
more  to  be  admired  than  pitied.  On  the 
long  trip  aeross  the  Pacific  he  had  over- 
come every  prejudice  his  unfortunate  ap- 
pearance caused  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  had  not  known  him  as  the  "hero  of 
Company  B,"  and  the  soldiers,  rough  and 
simple,  had  not  been  long  in  discovering 
that  he  had  the  heart  of  a  man.  There 
was  something  more  of  the  woman,  too, 
in  Jim  nowadays,  in  addition  to  that,  and 
he  was  capable  of  a  gentleness  and  devo- 
tion that  bore  no  trace  of  effeminacy.  He 
became  well  known  to  the  convalescents 
and  the  hospital  stewards  in  the  sick-bay 
of  the  ship,  where  he  spent  many  hours 
every  day  reading  to  the  invalids.  He 
sat,  when  it  was  possible,  w^ith  his  back 
to  a  port-hole,  in  tlie  shadow,  with  his 
slouch  hat  pulled  well  down  over  his  deep 
brown  eyes.  There  were  many  deaths  on 
board  the  transport  that  trip,  and  many 
a  farewell  letter  to  sweetheart  or  wife  was 
in  the  handwriting  of  "Bustface  Jim.'' 

"You  just  send  a  steward  to  my  state- 
room any  time  of  the  day  or  night  you 
happen  to  want  me!''  was  Jim's  remark 
to  every  man  he  visited,  and  more  than 
once  the  Sergeant  was  called  from  his 
rest  and  tumbled  out  of  his  bunk  to 
hurry  to  some  cot  in  the  hospital.  But 
on  deck,  Jim  did  not  volunteer  his  com- 
pany. He  had  to  be  coaxed  to  do  his 
share  of  the  entertainment,  though,  when 
lie  was  once  started  on  a  story,  with  his 
hat  pulled  over  his  face  and  his  pipe 
lighted,  no  one  could  be  more  amusing, 
and  the  men  grew  to  forget  that  luj  was 
d liferent  from  the  others.  He  had  been 
"mentioned  in  the  dispatches,"  and  he 
had  been  "promoted  for  distinguished 
bravery" — this  was  what  was  said  of  him 
behind  his  back  to  the  men  who  asked 
who  "Bustface  Jim"  was,  and  it  was 
usually  accompanied  by  the  rcMuark  that 
Jim  was  "all  ridit !" 


Constant  association  with  the  men  of 
his  regiment  had  somewhat  dulled  the 
pain  of  his  misfortune.  The  ready  and 
cordial  friendship  of  his  mates  had  re- 
assured him,  and  he  had  become  able  to 
come  and  go  without  much  mortification. 
Day  after  day  his  mirror  had  repeated  to 
him  the  fact  that  the  curse  was  still  on 
him,  but  he  had  begun  to  disregard  its 
sad  warning,  much  as  one  grows  callous 
to  the  protests  of  conscience.  He  did  not 
write  to  Louise  now.  He  could  not  write 
to  her  till  he  could  tell  her  everything 
and  he  could  not  yet  summon  up  courage 
enough  to  inform  her  of  the  actual  fact 
that  estranged  them.  It  was  cowardly, 
he  knew,  to  postpone  so  long  what  must 
come  anyway,  but  he  still  pondered  the 
matter,  turning  the  problem  this  way  and 
that.  Might  there  not  be  some  hope  for 
him?  Perhaps  she  would  be  willing  to 
accept  him,  as  the  men  had  done,  in  spite 
of  his  appearance.  But  no,  she  was  a 
woman,  and  like  a  woman,  sensitive  and 
refined  and  susceptible  to  such  imprc^ 
sions  as  his  distorted  face  would  give  her. 
Xo  matt^^r  how  much  she  loved  him,  she 
must  suffer  every  time  she  looked  at  him. 
It  would  be  unworthy  his  own  love  for 
her  to  take  advantage  of  her  loyalty  or 
her  pity.  He  would  never  hold  her  by 
that  claim.  And  so  his  mind  worked 
back  and  forth,  like  a  shuttle*,  weaving  a 
web  of  sorrow.  He  put  off  his  letter 
from  day  to  day,  waiting  to  settle  it  be- 
fore the  boys  went  home. 

The  transport  at  last  sighted  land  and 
steamed  through  the  Golden  Gate  with 
her  flags  flying  at  half-mast  over  a  load 
of  lean  and  sallow  volunteers.  There 
wen;  f(;w  jK'rfcetly  well  men  aboard;  the 
rest  were  fever- wrecked  or  victims  of  the 
climate,  maimed,  insane,  ill  in  all  condi- 
tions, dying,  dead.  When  the  ship  docked 
there  wtTC  no  flags  flying  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, no  committees  of  citizens,  no  brass 
bands  to  gret»t  them  with  a  welcome,  no 
cannon  booming  in  their  honor,  no  girls 
with  flowers.  The  war  was  an  old  story 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  their  departure 
had  cooled.     The  rest  of  the  troops  had 
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come  in  ahead  of  them  and  had  captured 
the  laurels. 

Some  days  later  B  Company's  regiment 
was  mustered  out  at  the  Presidio,  their 
warrants  were  cashed,  and  the  company 
disbanded,  to  make  their  way  home,  each 
man  as  lie  pleased.  Most  of  the  men  cel- 
ebrated their  release  by  an  extended  jolli- 
fication in  San  Francisco,  pr.eparatory  to 
their  retiirn  east,  and  on  the  first  night 
off  duty,  Jim  McCoon  accompanied  a 
party  of  liis  comrades  for  an  evening's 
diversion. 

The  soldiers,  after  their  long  absence 
from  civilization  entered  enthusiastically 
into  their  evening's  enjoyment.  The 
siglit  of  white  women  was  good  in  their 
eyes,  and  the  fascinations  of  the  theater 
provoked  their  vigorous  applause.  After 
that,  the  little  party  adjourned  to  a  res- 
taurant and  held  a  council  of  war.  The 
night  was  not  half  spent;  in  San  Fran- 
cisco citizens  keep  late  hours.  In  the  list 
of  amusements  at  the  cafe,  there  was 
found  the  announcement  of  the  annual 
masked  ball  of  '"The  Vermonters,''  and 
this  they  unanimously  decided  t^  attend. 
By  midnight  they  had  reached  the  hall, 
and  were  just  in  time  to  witness  the 
height  of  the  festivities.  The  ladies  had 
already  unmasked  and  were  gossi])ing 
gayly  with  their  partners.  The  little 
party  of  soldiers  scanned  the  throng  at- 
tentively, awaiting  a  chance  to  take  their 
part  in  the  dancing  which  was  about  to 
recommence. 

''By  Jimminy  I''  said  Ifarry  Dorsey,  as 
he  leaned  over  the  railing  of  the  balcony. 
^'Tjook  there,  Jim  !  There's  that  girl  we 
used  to  see  at  the  l^residio  a  year  an'  a 
half  ago,  while  we  were  camping  in  the 
rain  I  See?  There,  that  one  in  the  red 
dress!  Don't  you  remember  she  and  an- 
other one  brought  out  blankets  and  flow- 
ers?   Fm  going  down  and  see  her  I" 

He  rose  and  crowded  down  the*  choktKl 
stairway,  and  soon  Jim  saw  him  making 
his  way  to  the  group  where  the  girl  sat. 
She  looked  up  and  flushed  prettily  as 
Harry  s])()ke  to  her,  and  made  room  for 
him  on  her  settee.  After  a  short  talk 
they  got  uj)  and  waltzed  together:  and 
then,  seating  his  partner,  Harry  left  her. 
and  ])ushed  upstairs  again. 

''Say.  she  wants  you  to  come  down, 
Jim  !''  he  said.  ^'1  told  Iut  you  was  with 
me,  and  a  Sergeant  now,  and  she  wants 
to  talk  to  vou." 


"Did  you  point  me  out  to  her,  Harry  ? 
Did  she  see  me  ?"  asked  Jim. 

"Sure I  Didn't  you  see  us  look  up? 
Come  on  quick,  before  they  begin  again !" 

There  were  four  men  sitting  in  the 
front  row  with  Jim,  and  the  girl  might 
easily  have  been  mistaken  in  the  one 
pointed  out.  A  year  and  a  half  is  a  long 
time  to  remember  a  casual  acquaintance, 
he  thought,  but  encouraged  by  Harry's 
assurance  Jim  followed  him  down  to  the 
Hoor  of  the  hall. 

"Let  me  introduce  Sergeant  McCoon, 
Miss  ^ilayberg,"  said  Harry.  *'You  know 
you  met  him  when  he  was  a  private.^' 

On  ^liss  Mayberg's  face  the  color  rose. 
Her  eyes,  which  had  glanced  up  frankly, 
now  fell,  and  in  her  face  an  aversion  and 
(inbarrassment  was  written  too  plainly 
not  to  be  visible  to  the  sensitive  young 
man  who  was  watching  her.  He  cursed 
himself  for  a  fool  to  haveallo\/ed  himself 
to  be  seen  at  such  a  place;  but  not  even 
in  this  flrst  pang  of  bitterness  did  he 
blame  the  girl.  He  was  an  outcast,  and 
be  bad  no  right  to  inflict  himself  upon 
strangers,  least  of  all  upon  a  young  girl 
at  such  a  place  of  merrymaking.  She 
stammered  and  smelt  of  the  huge  bunch 
of  roses  she  carried. 

"Fm  awfully  glad  to  see  you  again, 
Mr.  ^fcCoon,''  she  finally  managed  to 
say.  "Mr.  i^orsey  tells  me  you  have  be- 
come famous  since  I  saw  you  last.  I'm 
so  sorry  I  can't  give  you  a  dance,  but  I've 
really  got  to  leave  very  soon.  My  mother 
is  waiting  for  me  over  by  the  door  there; 
would  you  mind  taking  me  to  her,  Mr. 
Dorsey.  (Jood  night,  Mr.  McCoon — Ser- 
geant, T  should  say — I  hope  I'll  see  you 
again  before  you  go  back  east  I'' 

She  had  tried,  in  her  poor  way,  to  be 
friendly,  and  not  to  notice  his  disfigure- 
ment, but  the  shock  had  been  too  much 
for  her.  It  was  evident  that  she  resented 
his  having  forced  himself  upon  her.  She 
did  not  look  at  his  face  after  the  first 
glance,  and  her  manner  was  freezing. 
Jim  turned,  with  his  head  erect,  shoul- 
dered his  way  out  of  the  hall,  and  went 
back  to  his  boarding-house. 

For  a  whole  day  Ik*  wandered  alone 
about  the  city,  sitting  long  hours  in  the 
plaza  and  loitering  on  the  water  front, 
fighting  again  that  demon  of  despair  he 
had  all  but  forgotten.  Now  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  act ;  there  could  be  no  more 
procrastination.    Yet  his  soul  was  in  re- 
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bellion  against  the  cruelty  and  injustice 
of  having  the  physical  distress  of  his 
wound  increased  a  hundred-fold  by  the 
mere  chance  of  its  location.  It  was  not 
fair  to  be  judged  unbearable,  like  a  leper, 
for  an  accident  unconnected  with  his 
character.  Had  he  bc^n  hit  in  the  arm 
or  leg — anywliere  but  in  the  nose,  he 
might  have  been  pitied,  but  he  would  not 
have  had  to  suffer  this  degradation.  In 
his  face,  too,  by  the  exquisite  irony  of  his 
doom,  the  unsightly  wound  was  in  reality 
less  of  a  practical  loss  than  it  would  have 
been  ahnost  anywhere  else.  It  caused 
him  little  bodily  bardship;  it  was  scarcelv 
a  discomfort.  It  was  this  that  had  lulled 
his  consciousness  of  liis  plight,  but  the 
encounter  with  the  girl  awakened  him  to 
action. 

To  give  Louise  even  the  chance  of  mar- 
rying liim,  he  saw  would  be  unspeakably 
selfish.  It  was  not  fair  either  to  hold  her 
to  her  promise,  or  to  allow  her  to  hold 
herself  to  it.  He  must  break  off  tlie  en- 
gagement in  some  way  that  would  end 
everything. 

Next  day  he  found  Harry  busy  in  his 
room,  packing  for  his  departure  on  the 
morrow. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you,  Jim?" 
Harry  said,  when  the  man  entered.  "We 
were  looking  all  over  for  you  yesterday ! 
Got  your  ticket  yet?  You're  going  with 
the  gang,  ain't  you?  You  better  brae 3 
up,  you  ain't  got  much  time  left  to  fool 
round  in.    Where  you  been,  anyway  ?" 

"I  ain't  going  home — not  for  a  while 
yet,  anyway,"  Jim  said. 

"You  ain't  goin'  home!  What  d'you 
mean  ?  Course  you're  goin'  home !  They's 
goin'  to  be  a  great  old  time  when  we  get 
back,  and  you  don't  want  to  miss  it,  and 
get  back  after  it's  all  over.  Go  on  over 
and  yet  your  ticket  now  !  Don't  be  a  fool, 
old  man !" 

"No,  I  ain't  going  home  just  yet,"  Jim 
repeated.  "I'm  going  to  try  it  out  here  a 
while.  They  ain't  nobody  to  care  much 
at  home,  and  I  like  the  climate  out  here 
fine.  I  spoke  to  the  Captain,  and  he 
knows  a  lot  of  folks  here.  I  think  I  can 
get  a  job  somewheres.  Perhaps  I'll  try 
ranching  or  something  like  that !" 

"How  about  Louise  ?"  Harry  managed 
to  say. 

"I  guess  Louise  can  wait  a  while;  I 
don't  believe  she'll  be  in  a  hurry  to  marry 
me  the  way  I  am  now.    Anyway,  1  ain't 


going  to  give  her  the  chance.  I  don't 
think  I'm  quite  that  much  of  a  cur  yet, 
to  expect  a  girl  to  stay  with  a  face  like 
mine !" 

Harry  was  at  a  loss  what  to  say.  Many 
times  he  had  looked  at  Jim  and  wondered 
what  would  be  the  outcome  of  his  engage- 
ment. Fond  as  he  was  of  his  chum,  he 
could  not  help  acknowledging  to  himself 
that  what  he  said  was  true.  But  it  was 
not  a  subject  that  he  could  discuss,  and, 
with  his  pity  hidden  under  an  earnest 
liandshake,  lie  said : 

"Pshaw!  That's  too  bad!  We  were 
countin'  on  bavin'  you  come  along  with 
us,  and  the  boys  will  miss  you  bad,  old 
man !  By  Jimminy,  I  wish  you  would 
come,  Jim !'' 

The  men  were  heartily  disappointed, 
and  one  and  all  attempted  to  make  Jim 
change  his  mind,  but  it  was  no  use.  He 
replied  vaguely  enough  as  to  his  pros- 
])0('ts,  but  he  refused  point-blank  to  ac- 
company them  farther  than  the  ferry- 
house,  where,  after  many  cordial  fare- 
wells, they  left  him  standing,  waving  his 
hand  to  them. 

As  he  walked  up  town,  Jim  took  a  let- 
ter from  his  pocket  and  read  it  through, 
slowly.  Louise's  loyalty,  tried  as  it  had 
been  by  his  silence,  was  still  proof  against 
any  doubt  of  him,  but  her  entreaty  was 
pitiful.  She  could  not  understand  why 
he  had  not  written  for  so  long,  and  her 
words  wrung  his  aching  heart  till  he 
could  not  see  the  writing  for  the  tears  in 
his  eyes.  It  must  be  ended  without  de- 
lay, he  thought.  He  had  kept  her  on  the 
rack  long  enough.  He  would  tell  her  the 
horrible  secret  he  had  kept  so  long  that 
very  day,  and  release  her.  But  would 
she  ever  believe  it  was  as  bad  as  he  knew 
it  was  with  him  ?  Would  she  consent  to 
break  the  engagement  merely  from  what 
he  might  write  ?  How  could  he  prove  to 
her  indubitably  that  the  marriage  was 
impossible  without  actually  appearing  to 
her  with  the  twisted  leer  on  his  lips,  and 
the  ghastly  forbidding  blemish  on  the 
face  she  had  known  as  his  ? 

As  he  walked  up  the  street  the  sign  of 
a  cheap  photographer  met  his  eye,  over  a 
doorway,  and  below  was  a  showcase  filled 
with  conventionally  posed  portraits  and 
groups.  There  was,  also,  a  case  of  tin- 
tvpes  with  the  legend,  "Taken  and  Fin- 
ished While  You  Wait."  There  was  the 
solution ;  he  would  send  her  the  portrait 
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to  speak  for  itsi4f  and  show  what  a  fatal- 
ity had  come  ht^twiHTi  ihi'iii. 

Ht'  went  upstairs  and  found  the  platT 
t'Oipty  of  customers.  The  man  behind 
the  counter  looked  up  as  Jim  entered^ 
scanning  the  Sergeant  swiftly,  but  he  ex- 
pressed no  surprise  at  the  request  for  a 


linty[je.  He  had  had  queerer  visitors  than 
Jim,  in  that  little  shop,  and  he  was  used 
to  ahnornial  exhibitions  of  va^nity.  He 
showed  several  styles  and  sizes  and  one 
was  finally  agre<xl  upon.  The  two  then 
passed  iDto  the  studio, 

"See  here,"  Jim  said, as  he  took  hisseat 
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upon  a  stiff  little  chair,  **yoii  needn't  try 
to  make  me  any  better  lookiD,£(  than  I  am, 
for  that  ain't  what  I'm  after.  I  want  a 
good  8troii|?  light  on  niy  face,  and  no 
fniiny  Imt^inesi?  about  it.  You  better  look 
out  my  face  don't  break  your  eiiuicra, 
1 1 1  o  ugh  ;  1  ^i  ess  y  on  d  o  n  *t  ge  t  n  i  n  i  ■  h 
nt^^lier  on(\s  tlnm  me  very  often  [■'*  He 
liad  leariKHl  liis  facet ioui*D ess  in  the  bit- 
ter school  of  self-defense,  and  wouhl 
rathnr  hurt  himself  than  be  hurt  l)y  iin- 
otber. 

The  photographer  was  sei-niingly  as 
partii-nlar  with  his  eutstoTiR^r  as  le*  would 
have  hi VII  with  any  hride  in  hw  wedding 
gown.  Hr  drew  down  sliadi-s,  pulled 
sen-ens  this  way  and  that,  adjusted  tli<^ 
tiirget  for  Jim's  eyes,  and  thi^ii  wrapped 
himself  in  a  bhaek  cloth  as  an  rxeeutioner 
might  put  on  a  mask.  To  Jinu  fretting 
under  this  deliherate  inspection,  the 
j>reparation  swrnrd  like  another  snrgical 
operation. 

The  exposure  was  niatk\  and  the  pho- 
togi*iii>lier  disappeared  into  tlie  darkroiuu, 
Whih^  \u'  was  busy  with  his  ehemirals» 
Jim  wandered  listlessly  about  the  wait- 
ing-room, examining  the  hundreds  of 
ihetures  upon  the  wall,  wondering  if  it 
rould  he  possible  that  there  was  any  face 

terrible  as  his  in  the  whole  collection. 

When  the  portrait  had  been  dried  and 
varnished  Jim  took  it  to  the  light  of  the 
window  and  gazed  at  it  long  and  earn- 
(  stly.  The  pitotographer,  indeed,  bad  noi 
spared  him.  With  the  clear-cut,  nneoni- 
promising  detail  that  a  tintype  alone  can 
give,  the  face  shone  out  glaringly  against 
a  dark  background,  hideou«»  irneanny, 
distorted,  with  the  outrage  the  Filipino 
shell  liad  put  upon  it  cursing  it  forever. 


Tlie  two  dark  holes  of  the  nostrils  punc- 
tured the  center  of  the  wound,  and  it 
nt^eded  hut  color  to  make  the  presentment 
more  atroeious.  He  put  tlie  thing  in  his 
pnrket  without  a  wmvb  juud  tiie  bill,  and 
went  liome. 

Once  in  his  room  he  set  the  picture  on 
bis  liirreau  and  seated  himself  opposite. 
Robbed  of  all  natural  play  of  expression, 
stitl  and  uncouth,  it  seemed  like  some  one 
else,  some  stranger  to  wlioni  he  knew  he 
wiuild,  at  first  sight,  feel  an  unconquer- 
able repugnanee.  Then,  of  a  sudden,  the 
realization  of  his  bnitality  in  sending 
such  an  (lutrageons  image  to  his  sweet* 
heart  swept  over  htm;  he  bated  himself 
for  eviHi  inuigining  sneh  an  action,  and 
in  a  rage  of  disgust  he  rosr*  ami  ground 
the  tint^^ie  on  the  floor  beneath  his 
heeb 

Xo,  Louise  must  never  see  wiih  her 
own  swH^t  eyes  the  horrid  wreck  the  war 
had  made  of  him !  Let  it  be  as  if  be  had 
died  when  the  shot  struck  liim.  She 
nmst  reniemher  liini  as  she  had  last  set^n 
him,  the  real  him,  not  this  libelous 
parody  of  humanity.  If  she  thought  more 
of  him,  let  her.  recall  the  parting  at  the 
stiition  wlu^n  they  had  stranglcH.!  their 
sobs  in  jests  and  commonplaces,  and  had 
tried  to  he  brave,  not  knowing  what  the 
fortunes  of  the  young  sohlier  nnght  be, 
not  imagining  that,  at  their  worst,  they 
could  ever  lie  as  terrible  as  this.  There 
was  no  vanity  in  his  di^cision  ;  he  had  not 
a  thought  for  himself,  now,  nothing  hut 
the  great  desire  to  save  lier  from  himself. 

Then,  with  what  craft  he  possessed,  he 
wrote  the  letter  that  should  disprove  his 
hive  and  break  off  the  engagen^ent. 

(TO   RE  COXTlNUEit) 


A  Prehistoric  Landmark 


HY  AMY  DUDLEY 


— OnfliH^d  OH  ihe  iidf  of  th-^  m<>!infj!H  —ih-  ./;.?/>'  >>{  ai. 
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AFTKR   h'iuiji^  Yumn  tlie  South- 
v\\\   Pnrifir  railway  winds  west- 
ward until,  roaehing  the  iiioiin- 
tains,  it  crosses  San  Gorgonio  Pass  and 
throui^^h  San  Tinieteo  canyon  enters  San 
Bernardino  valley. 

The  eitrus  orchards,  with  their  poren- 
niftl  verdure,  are  spread  out  over  the  val- 
ley; to  the  south,  iihove  the  foothills,  is 
Mt.  San  t(oeioto;  and  heyond,  and  all 
around,  appnrt'oHy  eneirelrn,ir  the  valley 
in  an  no  broken  chain,  is  the  Sao  Beroar- 
dino  range  of  the  Sierra  Mad  re  moun- 
tains;  wdiile  to  the  right,  towering  high 
above  the  others,  protecting  and  watch- 
ful, nuy  San  Bernardino  and  San  Gor- 
gonio (/'Gray  Back")  "the  sentinels  of 
the  valley."  Long  years  before  civilized 
man  came  to  this  country  the  Indians 
had  given  this  valley  the  name  of  Gua- 
chania,  "a  [dace  of  plenty,"  and  it  was 
thus  called  when  the  early  missionary 
fathers  came  and   settled   among  them. 

3 


Though  the  Indian  names  of  the  moun- 
tains and  the  surrounding  country  gave 
way  to  melhllnous  Spanish  ones,  piously 
commemorative  of  old- world  saints,  and 
tlie  Spaniard,  the  Mexican,  the  Mormon 
and  the  American  each  in  turn  came  and 
cK'cnpied  the  valley,  they  all  found  here  a 
ganh'o  spot  of  earth,  ^^'a  place  of  plenty." 

or  missions,  ruined  churches  and  an- 
cient places  within  written  history  there 
arc  many  throughout  the  country,  but  in- 
this  valley  is  a  peculiar  la  ml  mark  which 
antedates  them  all.  It  is  known  as  '''The 
Arrowhead/'  It  is  a  marvel,  a  mystery 
and  truly  prehistoric.  Wlien  the  first 
white  man  carne,  and  wondering  at  what 
he  saw,  quest  ioncd  the  oh  list  Indian,  the 
answer  w^as : 

*"It  has  always  been."  Of  legends  con- 
cerning it  there  are  a  si-ore.  of  specula- 
tions many,  but  the  real  solution  of  the 
mystery  remains  forever  hidden. 

This    hind  mark    is    visible    for   manv 
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miles.  Dearly  througlioiit  the  whole  val- 
ley. It  is  cloarly  cut  and  distinctly  oat- 
lined  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  the 
shape  of  an  Indian  arrowlM*ad.  It  may 
be  seen  from  the  railway  immediately 
after  passing  through  San  Timeteo  can- 
yon. A  few  miles  further  on,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Colton,  it  ie  also  plainly  dis- 
cernible. 

The  material  of  wliieh  it  is  composed  is 
different  in  formation  from  that  of  other 
portions  of  the  mountain  side.  It  is 
principally  of  disintegrated  white  (juartz 
ami  light  gray  granite,  sustaining  a 
growth  of  short  white  grass  and  weeds. 
The  surrounding  earth  and  shrubbery  is 
dark,  thns  throwing  the  lighter  growth 


assed  by  tlic  warlike  tribes,  who  compelled 
them  at  last  to  leave  the  eountry.  As 
they  were  a  peaceful,  gentle  race,  they 
were  especially  favored  b}'  thn  Great 
iSpirit,  who,  to  assist  tliem  and  to  guide 
them  to  a  land  where  they  might  find 
peace,  sent  before  them  an  arrow.  Fol- 
lowing its  tiight  they  saw  it  finally  settle 
and  rest  against  the  mountain  side,  and 
there  tliey  made  their  homes  and  occu- 
pted  the  land  io  peace  until  the  coming 
of  the  white  race. 

Another  legend  compares  the  arrow- 
head to  the  "Ace  of  Spades.*'  Though  it 
relates  to  ancient  times  the  legend  bears 
the  ear-marks  of  very  modern  origin.  The 
Cahnilla  Indian?  are  now  a  degenerate 


—  to  fl  :-t  the/otifhillXt  ts  ML  Sanjanntu 

in  shaijs  mnuast  In  dimension  the  ar- 
rowhead is  eleven  hundred  and  fifteen 
feet  in  length  and  three  hundred  and 
ninety-six  feet  in  width.  It  is  marvel- 
ously  perfect  in  shape,  and  this  fact  has 
given  rise  to  the  thc^jry  that  the  forma- 
tion is  one  of  design  rather  than  accident 
— if  there  are  accidents  in  nature.  At 
the  base  of  Arrowhead  mountain  are  me- 
dieinal  hot  springs,  once  very  well  pat- 
ronized. 

The  C ah u ilia  Indians,  dcscendauts  of 
the  early  Indian  inhabitants  of  the  val- 
ley, have  a  legend  explaining  the  origin 
of  the  arrowhead.  !Many  years  before  the 
white  men  came  to  inhabit  the  valley,  the 
Cahuillas  lived  far  to  the  eastward  across 
the  great  mountains.  There  they  were 
unhappy,  for  they  were  continually  bar- 


race,  but  once,  so  the  legend  says,  I  hey 
were  a  race  of  giants  and  men  of  great 
prowess.  These  n^ountains  were  then  the 
favorite  abiding  plac*^  of  tlie  Evil  Spirit, 
who,  not  having  much  else  to  do,  amnsed 
himself  by  making  life  uu|)leasant  for  the 
hulians.  One  foiTu  of  entertainment  was 
throwing  huge  stones  and  sending  floods 
of  water  down  on  them.  Becoming  weary 
of  these  attentions  the  Indians  finally 
sought  a  conference  with  the  Evil  Spirit 
to  see  if  they  conld  arrange  a  truce.  The 
conference  took  plaee.  and  a  game  of 
cards  was  played  for  possession  of  the 
valley;  during  which  the  Evil  One  picked 
up  the  ace  of  spades  and  dashed  it  against 
the  side  of  the  mountain,  which,  opening 
received  him  in  its  depths,  aud  the  sul- 
phurous  springs  at  the  base  of  the  moun- 
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tain  remain  as  evidence  of  his  preseoce. 
The  sign  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  at- 
tests the  truth  of  t&e  story. 

Coming  down  to  modern  times  it  is  re- 
lated that  the  Mormons  were  advised  of 
this  valley  through  a  description  given 
by  a  Mormon  secress  in  Salt  Lake,  and 
this  led  them  to  emigrate  to  this  section 
of  the  country.  Starting  on  their  long, 
wearisome  journey  thoy  crossed  what  is 
now  Nevada  and  Arizona,  and  finally 
came  to  the  desolate  Mojave  desert.  Here 
they  suffered  terribly  from  the  burning 
heat  and  lack  of  water,  and  becoming  dis- 
couraged were  on  the  point  of  giving  up 


and  returning  to  Salt  Lake.  It  was  then 
that  the  angel  Moroni  appeared  to  them 
and  urged  them  to  continue  their  jour- 
ney, telling  them  they  would  soon  reach 
a  land  which  would  compensate  them  for 
all  their  trials.  On  the  following  day 
they  came  to  the  Cajon  Pass,  and  from 
there  saw  the  beautiful  San  Bernardino 
valley,  the  landmark  of  their  vision,  and 
the  arrowhead  for  which  they  were 
searching.  Here  they  settled  and  pros- 
pered, founding  the  city  of  San  Bernar- 
dino, until  in  1857,  Brigham  Young,  the 
head  of  the  Mormon  Church,  recalled 
thorn  to  Zion,  the  citv  of  their  faith. 


Wool  Production  of  California 


BY  KATE  THOMAS 


PRIOR  to  1852  there  were  few  sheep 
in  California,  and  these  belonged 
to  the  ordinary  coarse-wooled  spe- 
cies brought  here  from  Mexico.  The 
greater  part  of  these  sheep  were  owned 
by  the  old  Mexican  families.  In  1852 
about  40,000  sheep  were  driven  into  Cali- 
fornia from  New  Mexico ;  130,000  more 
came  over  the  border  in  1857,  but  in  1858 
and  the  following  year  the  Indians  be- 
came so  troublesome  that  the  importation 
ceased.  A  few  years  later  the  Civil  War 
destroyed  the  demand  for  marketable 
sheep. 

The  principal  stock  of  sheep  now  in 
California  can  be  traced  in  direct  descent 
from  bands  driven  overland  from  Mis- 
souri by  Hubbard  llollister,  a  pioneer 
settler  of  the  state,  and  his  associates. 
From  him  the  town  of  Hollister  takes  its 
name,  and  to  him  belongs  much  of  the 
credit  for  the  impetus  given  to  sheep 
raising  in  this  state.  Among  the  men 
who  labored  zealously  for  the  improve- 
ment of  sheep  in  California  may  be  men- 
tioned Mr.  Patterson, of  Alameda  county, 
whose  exhibits  for  years  were  a  leading 
feature  at  agricultural  fairs,  and  who 
spared  neither  lal)or  nor  expense  in  ob- 
taining for  his  adopted  state  the  choicest 
breeding  animals  that  could  be  found  in 
Vermont  or  in  Spain. 

The  first  sheep  arriving  here  were  of 
Spanish  merino  stock  brought  to  this 


country  from  Spain  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  and  the  opening  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  successive  breeding 
of  sheep  in  the  state  has  been  almost  en- 
tirely in  merino  stock,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  sheep  now 
in  California  are  of  merino  origin.  The 
severe  storms  of  1861  and  18G2  and  the 
drought  of  1803  and  1864  proved  very 
disastrous  to  sheep  raising,  and  it  took 
several  years  to  recover  from  these  calam- 
ities. 

Since  the  days  of  Hollister,  sheep  have 
multiplied  amazingly,  until  in  1876  the 
total  number  in  the  state  amounted  to 
10,000,000,  }'Telding  40,000,000  pounds 
of  wool.  During  the  succeeding  dry  year 
of  1877  the  flocks  suffered  terribly  from 
the  lack  of  feed,  the  loss  aggregating 
from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  entire 
number.  It  was  then  that  50,000  Cali- 
fornia sheep  found  j)asturago  in  New 
Mexico. 

From  1880  to  1890  California  held 
first  rank  in  point  of  number.  At  pres- 
ent Texas  claims  first  place  in  the  pro- 
duction of  sheep,  with  Montana  second 
and  California  third.  The  home  of  the 
sheep  is  principally  in  the  San  Joaquin 
and  the  Sacramento  valleys,  and  in  the 
northern  coast  counties. 

The  largest  individual  owners  of  sheep 
in  California  are  the  firm  of  Miller  & 
Lux,  who  have  some  fiftv  bands  number- 
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in^  100,000  hmd.  For  grazing  land  thev 
own  a  range  in  San  Joaquin  valley  sixty 
miles  long  by  twenty  broad.  They  have 
a  second  range  in  San  Luis  Obispo  and 
Kern  counties.  In  summer  their  sheep 
go  to  the  mountains.  Owing  to  the  warm 
weather  and  the  dusty  roads,  the  driving 
is  generally  accomplished  in  the  night. 
The  rich,  loamy,  argillaceous  soil  of  the 
California  valleys  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  furnish  the  best  pastiirage  for  the 
flocks,  producing  the  soft,  clean  and 
white  wool  for  which  the  state  is  noted. 

In  this  state  sheep  require  shearing 
twice  a  year.  The  spring  shearing  be- 
gins in  March  and  ends  in  June.  The 
autumn  shearing  extends  from  the  end 
of  July  to  October  1st.  To  destroy  ver- 
niin,  prevent  scab  disease  and  preserve 
the  wool  the  flocks  are  subjected  to  '*dip- 
ping''  or  "smearing"  twice  a  year.  The 
preparation  most  efficacious  for  this  pur- 
pose is  composed  of  one  pound  of  sulphur 
and  one-half  pound  of  lime  to  four  gal- 
lons of  water  boiled,  and  is  known  as 
calcium  sulphide. 

The  price  of  wool  has  fluctuated  great- 
ly from  time  to  time,  the  lowest  point  be- 
ing reached  in  1893  and  1894,  when  the 
poorest  quality  of  wool  was  sold  for  from 
four  to  five  cents  a  pound.  The  highest 
price  reached  thus  far  has  been  forty 
cents  a  pound. 

The  sheep  industry  of  California  was 
badly  crippled  by  the  enactment  of  a  law 
admitting  foreign  wools  to  the  United 
States  free  of  duty.  Prior  to  the  passage 
of  this  act,  in  1894,  the  merinos  consti- 
tuted ninety  per  cent  of  t^g  sheep  in  the 
state.  The  decline  in  price  led  to  cross- 
breeding for  mutton  sheep,  and  the  per 
cent,  at  the  present  time,  is  much  lower. 


An  effort  has  been  made  to  increase  the 
size  of  sheep  intended  for  the  market  by 
breeding  to  French  merinos  and  large 
English  Southdowns,  Shropshires  and 
Leicesters,  and  also  to  a  liberal  feeding 
of  alfalfa  and  grain. 

Since  the  days  of  the  Patriarchs,  sheep 
raising  has  been  a  nomadic  occupation. 
In  California,  this  industry  is  controlled 
chiefly  by  French,  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese residents  of  the  state.  Though  not 
always  well  founded,  considerable  preju- 
dice exists  here  against  sheep  raising  due 
mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  sheep  are 
owned  in  large  bands  by  persons,  gen- 
erally foreigners,  who,  leading  a  nomadic 
life,  and  themselves  possessing  little  land, 
are  careless  and  indifferent  about  the 
amount  of  injury  done  by  their  flocka 
while  roving  from  place  to  place.  The 
sliet*])  are  divid(»d  into  flocks  numbering 
from  1000  to  2000  with  one  shepherd  in 
charge  of  each  flock.  He  is  generally  as- 
sisted by  one  or  more  collies  or  shepherd 
dogs.  These  dogs  accompany  him  from 
pasture  to  pasture  from  the  close  of  the 
sheep-shearing  season  until  October  or 
November,  when  he  returns  with  hi* 
flock  to  his  permanent  winter  home. 

A  strong  effort  has  been  made  to  keep 
sheep  out  of  the  national  forest  reserva- 
tions. Persons  interested  in  the  preser- 
vation of  our  forest  trees  seem  to  have 
lost  sight  of  the  fact  that,  with  judicious 
pasturing,  under  Government  regula- 
tions, the  public  reservations  in  the 
Sierra  are  benefited,  rather  than  injured, 
by  grazing,  especially  as  the  sheep  help 
to  keep  down  the  underbrush,  which  fur- 
nishes fuel  for  the  forest  fires  that  occa- 
sionally sweep  over  the  mountains,  de- 
strovinir  vast  tracts  of  timber. 


THK    BIKTH    OF    CATALIXA 

(lod  looked  upon  His  favored  land  one  day. 
With  all  its  gold  of  sunshine  and  of  flowers. 
Where  ceaseless  sununer  thrills  the  dreamful  hours. 

A  perfect  thought  fulfilled  before  Him  lay. 

Yet  'twixt  the  shore  where  waves  kiss  golden  sand 
And  tile  mist-curtains  to  the  ])ur|)liiig  morn. 

He  marked  the  sea,  a  shimmering  turquoise  l)and, 
A  jewel  lacked.     4'lien  at  His  wish  was  l)()rn 

The  fair  isle  Catalina,  rarest  gem 

That  gleametli  in  the  WestlandV  diadem. 

— Lcareii u'ortJi  Mucnab. 


MAHirOSA    TlUf    ( C^LOCIlOKTrB    VENUSTVS) 
From  fih^o^ra/^k  b%  Ottfifttirt  in  ihf  thf  collfctt^H  of  Carf  Pttrtiy^  f'kiahf  Cah/arMfa 


IT  k  but  LI  inonunt^r's  «lrivo  from  the 
.-ea^^hore  of  Santa  Barliara  to  the 
Santa  Yim'Z  rnoiiiitiiiiis,  which  from 
town  prescmt  a  sfTies  of  slopes,  nigged 
and  bare,  with  no  suggestion  of  the 
wooded  peaks  anil  canyons  and  tlie  ex- 
uberanee  of  wild  flowers  that  in  their  sea- 
son send  the  beholder  into  an  eest;iev  of 
enthusiasm. 

IVrhapg  it  is  the  middle  of  April  or 
the  early  part  of  May,  aitd  vegeliitiori  is 
marvelously  luxuriant.  Every  w»>ed  and 
shrub  is  striving  to  put  forth  bloom  of 
some  kind  and  there  are  delightful  sur- 
prises on  every  hand.  One  moment  you 
are  sjiying  nothing  in  the  mountain?  ean 
equal  the  broad  vistag  of  heathery  ehem 
osaL  or  gr<»asewood,  powdered  like  snow 
with  its  raeemose  panicles  of  tiny  white 
blossoms,  a  single  one  of  which  is  not 
more  timn  a  sixth  of  an  inch  across;  tlien 
it  is  the  modest  little  calochortns  albu^, 
that  has  hung  out  its  fairy  lanterns, 
three-petaled  white  gh*bes  nf  so  delicate  a 
texture  as  to  he  ahtiost  translucent — 
snowy  lily  hells  some  call  them,  als^^  hare- 
bells or  while-glnhi^  tulips;    then  this  is 


forgotten  when  you  come  upon  the  stately 
styrax\  also  white,  that  vies  in  loveliness 
witli  the  orange  blossoms  which  it  greatly 
n'serables.  Then  there  are  carpets  of 
white  forget-me-nots  and  other  delif:^it3 
and  fragile  blossoms  with  poiideroua 
Latin  names,  and  brilliant  scarlet  Indian 
jnnks  and  l>ugle-shaped  penstcmons;  and 
yellow  buttercups  and  creameups,  dande- 
lions, mimulus,  tree  poppies  and  son  dow- 
ers; and  the  purple  lirodiauis  that  have 
won  many  a  i)ri2e  in  the  (lower  carnivals, 
and  the  whoh^  gamut  of  amethysts  and 
hlnes — such  a  bewilderment  of  beauty  in 
these  uncultivated  wilds  that  one  is 
forced  to  say  then?  is  no  choice  and  every 
fuie  of  them  is  a  favorite. 

How  the  humming  birds  and  bees  and 
huttcrflies  riot  in  t!ic  profusion  of  hloom, 
their  brilliant  colors  flashing  and  scintil- 
lating on  the  golden  sunshine  as  they 
dart  and  flit  about  to  the  music  of  count- 
less tiny  wings! 

Pretty  soon  the  tiger  lilies  are  going  to 
flaunt  their  vivid  banners  along  the 
mountain  streams.  Gigantic  yuccas  will 
rear   their  cream-white   distaffs  on   the 
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(5)  Matilija  poppy  (Romracya  Coulterl). 
47;  Fairy  lanleriui  (calochortus  albu*). 

qoaintaiiee  with  evt^ry  feature  of  the  re- 
gion»  and  willingness  to  oxpUiin,  makes 
him  a  most  gvnini  companion  on  snc^h  ex- 
peditions. 

The  calochortiis  aibns  has  imnn^roiii? 
handsome  t^i  enters  (ealoehortus  meani? 
**'bcantifnl  ^'msg")  all  closely  alHetl  to  the 
tnlip  and  belonging  to  the  lily  family. 
One  fit  these  is  the  niaripos^i  hilifi^^ — niari- 


pos4i  is  the  Spanish  for  butterfly — of 
whieh  there  are  several  varieties.  It  is 
so  called  because  of  the  exquisite  mark- 
ings in  different  colors  that  give  the 
petals  the  appearance  of  butterfly  wings. 
The  fringed  niariposa  comes  when  the 
wild  flowers  are  nearly  gone.  The  petals 
are  liberally  sprinkled  with  that  peculiar 
shade  of  purplish  red  so  liable  to  prove 
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fugitive  in  photograpliv.  rind  the  inside 
is  completely  covered  with  minute  hair^ 
of  soft  yelloM'  and  red,  sooietimes  closely 
approaeliint^  Mack  on  the  niiirtrins.  It  U 
a  charartcrir^tic  of  the  inariposas  that 
there  are  rarely  two  alike  in  marking  or 
arrangement  of  color. 

Another  late  comer  that,  like  the 
fringed  mariposa,  apparently  waits  nn- 
til  other  lights  are  well  ont  of  the  way 
before  it  illumines  the  floral  firmament, 
is  the  'lilazing  star; 'a  !iurj>assingly  beaii- 
tifu!  hlossom,  its  slender,  levrinn-yellow 
petidii  being  of  the  texture  of  jirimroses 
It  is  not  very  common  and  gruws  in  or 
near  the  dry  river  hed. 

There  is  a  hardy  evergreen  shrnb  not 
content  with  decking  the  mountains  hnt 
once  a  year.  Its  showy,  large  clusters  of 
white  flowers  that  are  a  prominent  fila- 
ture of  the  landscape  for  weeks  in  mitl- 
summer,  have  turned  to  vivid  scarlet  her 
ries  at  Christ  mas  time  when  they  are 
wonderfully  e(feetive,  Xature  then  being 
clothed  anew  in  spring-time  green.  It  is 
called  toyon»  ( .alifornia  holly  or  lictero- 
nielcs  arbuti folia,  aceording  as  tlie  Span- 
ish, English  or  Latin  name  is  used ;  and 
for  short  we  usually  say  *  ^Christ  mas 
berry/' 

The  Ronineya  Coulteri,  also  known 
as  the  Matilija  poppy,  a  shruhl>y  plant 
perhaps  ten  feet  high  and  as  many  feet 
across,  is  one  of  the  few  minnitatn  low- 


ers (it  grows  in  remote  canyons  and  is 
not  often  seen)  that  have  made  a  place 
for  themselves  in  the  home  garden,  and 
in  cultivation  it  is  common  in  Santa  tkr- 
bara  and  elsewhere.  Conneeted  with  its 
mime — pronounced  Ma-til-iha — is  a  ro- 
mantic story  of  jin  Indian  maiden's  devo- 
tion to  her  lover.  The  Spanish  children 
call  them  Las  Hermanitas,  the  little  sis- 
ters, hecansL'  the  waving  white  petals  sug- 
gest to  them  tlie  spreading  l)onnets  of  the 
Sisters  of  (Miarity.  The  regal  blossoms 
with  their  central  tuft  of  yellow  stamens 
tin:  usually  Ave  or  six  inelii'S  across, 
though  it  is  said  they  sometimes  measure 
as  mneh  as  nine  inches.  The  three  hairy 
sepuls  overlap  the  huds  in  a  curious  way 
and  the  thin,  crapey  petals  tossing  high 
in  air  seem  too  fragile  for  long  with- 
standing the  caresses  of  sun  and  wind, 
yet  they  last  for  days  and  tlie  plant  re- 
mains in  bloom  several  months.  It  has 
been  Ixirne  across  the  ocean  and  has  he- 
come  one  of  the  choicest  flowers 'of  Eng- 
lish gardi'us.  Indeed,  a  number  of  our 
native  |i hints  are  suceessfully  cultivated 
by  European  gardeners,  including  the 
t-aloehortus,  esclischoltzia  { California 
poppy),  scarlet  larkspur,  dodecatheon, 
brodiipa,  mimulus,  ceanotlms  (wild 
lilae).  pliaeclia  (wihl  heliotrope),  clem- 
atis, *'creamcups'*  and  *'baby  blue  eyes," 
all  found  growing  wild  in  the  vicinity  of 
Srintn  liarhara. 
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MR.  BURBANIvS  achievements 
with  flowers,  which,  from  a  hor- 
ticultural point  of  view,  must  he 
re/?arded  as  a  wonderful  elevation  and 
ennohlement  of  floral  growth,  are  a  dem- 
onstration of  the  breadth  of  the  man.  He 
has  done  more  than  any  other  man  ever 
did  with  fruits  and  to  this  must  he  added 
achievements  greater  than  can  be  con- 
ceded to  any  other  man  with  flowers. 
Others  have  accomplished  wonders  with 
a  single  fruit  or  flower,  or  with  small 
groups  of  each  or  of  both,  but  in  his 
breadth  Mr.  Burbank  stands  alone.  That 
he  could  thus  extend  his  effort  and  still 
retain  tlie  marvelous  penetration  which 
has  enabled  him  to  bring  from  profound- 


est  depths  wonders  undreamed  of  by 
others,  may  seem  somewliat  at  enmity 
with  the  modern  claim  that  close  special- 
ization is  the  secret  of  depth  in  work. 
But  really  there  is  no  contradiction.  Mr. 
Burl)ank's  close  specialization  consists  in 
his  conception  of  Xature  as  simple  in 
plan  and  principle  and  in  his  application 
of  methods  which  embody  the  few  prin- 
ciples which  he  descries.  In  this  respect 
he  is  a  most  rigid  specialist  and  the  fact 
that  he  uses  hundreds  of  kinds  of  plants 
and  millions  of  individual  plant's  does 
not  militate  against  the  wonderful  con- 
centration of  his  mind  upon  the  simple, 
but  ])rofound  phenomena  which  unfold 
under  his  eve  and  hand.    That  he  can  do 
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this;  that  he  can  recognize  and  em  ploy 
innumerable  manifestations  in  the  pur- 
suit of  his^  special  purpos^^s  is  wonder- 
ful because*  it  is  only  possible  througli 
the  possession  of  rare  mental  endowment 
and  exceptional  industry,  lightened  and 
brightened  by  enthusiasm. 

Is  aught  more  required  for  aebieve- 
inents  with  flowers?  Yes,  indeed;  the 
common  mind  will  not  accept  insight  and 
industry  as  adequate  equipment  for  true 
wurk  with  flowers.  One  must  have  senti- 
ment rich,  free  and  impulsive.  Ardent 
lovt-  of  tlowerif  is  a  prenqnisite  to  jill  eul- 


not  full  appreciation  of  theesthetieal  and 
ethical  influence  of  natural  beauty  and 
though  our  spaet'  limits  wHl  require  \\s 
to  discuss  his  floral  mbievoments  from 
other  points  of  view,  it  will  be  comfort- 
ing to  remember  tbat  love  incites  his  de- 
votion to  the  ennoblement  of  flowers  and 
lightens  his  labors. 

«  ♦  lie 

Mr.  Burbonk  began  bis  work  with 
flowers  in  his  old  home  in  Massachusetts. 
At  first  he  used  the  seedsmen's  eolleetions, 
testing,  selecting  and  crossing  them.  He 
began  growing  eastern   wild   flowers  to 
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tiiral  success.  Tbat  Mr.  Burbank  is  not 
lacking  in  devotion,  let  his  own  words 
declare: 

"Who  does  not  love  flowers?  For 
whom  w^ill  not  flo\¥ers  make  more  sun- 
shine ?  Flowers  from  the  hand  of  a  loved 
one — what  sweeter,  sunnier  gift  can  be 
thought  of?  Flowers  speak  to  us  of 
poetry,  music,  life  and  love.  Flowers  al- 
w^ays  make  people  better,  happier  and 
more  hopeful ;  they  are  sunshine,  food 
and  medicine  to  the  sou]." 

Evidently,  then,   ^tr.    Burbank   lackp 


gain  better  acquaintance  with  them. 
Soon  after  arrival  in  California  in  1875 
he  began  collecting  seed  of  native  planta 
for  foreign  patrons  and  this  neceasitatod 
a  close  study  of  the  p bints,  their  times  of 
tilooming,  etc.  To  his  perceptions  thus 
sliarpened  there  eame  impressions  of 
marvelous  tendency  toward  variation  in 
Ca  I  i  f o rn  i  a ,  S t ri k  i n  g  d i  ff erences  a  ppeared 
in  the  same  species  grown  under  different 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate;  almost 
incredible  differences,  though  the  locali- 
ties were  not  far  distant  from  each  other. 
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This  observation  not  only  suggested  lines 
of  effort,  but  furnished  incentive  and  en- 
couragement beyond  anything  he  had  ex- 
perienced at  the  east.  Early  also  in  Mr. 
Hurbank's  experience  there  came  the 
thought  to  improve  the  popular  garden 
flowers,  to  enhance  their  charms  and  at- 
tractiveness and  to  render  them  more  ser- 
viceable for  various  purposes.  This  work 
faithfully  pursued  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury has  produced  results  which  arc  now 
recognized  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
so  varied  that  brief  writing  cannot  fully 
enumerate  them,  much  less  compass  any 
adequate  characterization.  The  attempt 
must  be  made  to  convey  striking  facts 
concerning   blooming   plants   which   are 


best  known  to  the  general  reader  and  for 
this  reason  most  widely  interesting. 

One  of  the  garden  plants  which  Mr. 
Burbank  first  took  in  hand  was  the  glad- 
iolus, which  has  long  been  a  popular 
flower  in  California,  but  it  had  obvious 
defects ;  the  stem  was  wind-whipped  be- 
cause of  its  length  and  lank  because 
thinly  set  with  florets.  Their  petals,  too, 
were  so  scant  in  substance  that  they  lost 
form  and  color  in  the  face  of  the  hot  sun, 
the  long  spike  becoming  unsightly  below, 
while  still  newer  bloom  was  expanding 
above.  Mr.  Burbank  used  the  ganda- 
vensis,  a  Belgic  hybrid,  for  his  founda- 
tion, and  added  later  several  species  from 
South  Africa.     After  working  ten  years 
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with  perhaps  a  million  seedlings,  select- 
inj?  first  for  endurance  of  sunheat  and 
wind,  then  for  nion^  colors  and  for  clear- 
ness, novelty  and  distinctiveness  of  hue, 
and  then  for  more  compactness  of  hloom 
upon  the  spike,  he  reached  a  variety 
which  set  florets  with  lasting  petals  all 
around  the  spike  like  a  hyacinth  and  not 
the  single,  flat,  side-hloom  of  the  old 
forms,  and  the  first  of  this  type  was  pa- 
triotically named  "California.''  Selected 
seedlings  gave  more  of  this  improved 
type  of  hloom  with  hetter  lasting  quali- 
ties, and  more  surprising  shades  and  with 
petal-substance  thick  and  lasting  so  that, 
to  use  Mr.  Burbank's  own  appreciative 
words : 

"The  first  flower  remains  fresh  to  say 
good  morning  to  the.  very  last  one  to 
bloom,  even  though  the  sun  may  be  doing 
its  best;  non(>  of  the  older  varieties  can 
stand  such  a  test."' 

That  was  in  1893,  and  soon  afterward 
tbe  whole  gladiolus  stock  found  an  ap- 
preciative purchaser  in  Mr.  II.  11.  Oroff, 
the  loading  Anu^rican  specialist  in  that 
line,  whose  knowledge  of  Mr.  Burbank's 
achievement  with  his  favorite  plant  is 
outspoken.     He  says: 

*"This  collection  is  the  best  strain  of 
gandavensis  *  *  several  with  spe- 
cially stiff  petals  quite  distinct  from  or- 
dinary types;  the  peculiarity  of  the  flow- 
ers blooming  around  the  spike  like  the 
hyacinth  was  also  his  contribution  *  * 
the  vitality  of  the  Burbank  strain  is  re- 
markable *  *  greater  than  that  of 
all  the  other  strains  of  so-called  Amer- 
ican hybrids  which  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal stocks  of  commerce  on  this  con- 
tinent.'' 

Xor  does  America  constitute  their  field 
of  victory;  they  are  displacing  other 
strains  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

♦         ♦         ♦ 

Tn  the  ennoblement  of  the  amaryllis 
his  achievements  are  not  only  notable  in 
themselves,  but  they  illustrate  well  how 
in  his  work  Mr.  Burbank  looks  upon  his 
own  efforts  from  all  points  of  view  an<l 
endeavors  to  meet  all  considerations.  lie 
began  very  early  with  th(»  amaryllis,  when 
he  was,  in  fact,  too  ])oor  to  buy  bulbs,  so 
he  took  S(»ed  from  all  sourcc^s  for  a  start. 
Later  he  bought  bulbs,  paying  as  high  as 

*ir.  H.  OrofT.  in  Cyelopodia  of  Anieiiean 
H*»rtic'iiHiin».  p.  047. 


five  dollars  each  in  some  cases.  Thus, 
with  seedlings  of  his  own  and  with  pur- 
chased bulbs,  he  proceeded  for  ten  years, 
crossing  in  a  small  way  and  selecting 
seed  from  the  best  types  of  flowers  alone. 
As  his  materials  multiplied  his  aims  ex- 
tended; he  worked  for  more  abundant 
bloom  and  secured  more  flowers  to  the 
scape  and  more  scapes  from  the  bulb; 
then  he  sought  more  rapid  multiplication 
of  bulbs  and  otf-sets  and  greater  precocity 
in  bloom.  This  was  a  more  protracted 
elfort.  Some  bulbs  at  first  gave  five  or 
six  new  bulbs  each  y(»ar  and  they  were 
slow  to  change  this  habit.  It  was  aboui 
fourteen  years  before  they  took  freely  to 
the  expansion  doctrine,  but  now  Mr.  Bur- 
bank's  trial  plots  show,  in  some  cases,  ten 
to  fourteen  large  blooming  bulbs  and  sev- 
eral off-sets  each  season  around  the  old 
bulb.  At  the  same  time  the  old  bulbs 
have  increased  in  size  so  that  it  is  com- 
mon to  find  them  from  two  to  six  times 
as  large  as  in  the  older  varieties.  The 
plants  also  ])roduce  seed  which  give 
bloom  at  half  the  age  of  seedlings  of  the 
old  types  and  the  blooming  season  is  also 
ext(»nded  so  that  flowers  can  be  had 
nearly  through  the  long  California  sum- 
mer. 

Of  the  flowers  themselves  words  fail  to 
describe  the  fonns  and  shades  which  are 
appearing.  In  size  they  are  grand — 
eight  to  ton  inches  in  diameter  is  the 
measurement  of  some  of  the  best  single 
flowers:  the  petals  arc  very  broad  and 
overlapping,  so  that  a  very  solid  bloom  is 
j)roduced.  The  coloring  at  this  period  of 
their  development  is  fully  equal  to  any 
amaryllis  known,  the  general  form  and 
size  are  all  that  can  be  desired.  Vigor 
has  been  secured  which  not  only  is  in- 
volved in  the  size,  rapidity  of  multiplica- 
tion, large  scapes  and  thick  petals  which 
have  been  mentioned,  but  gives  the  plants 
a  strong  constitution  which  resists  par- 
asitic attacks.  This  vigor  is  also  a  strong 
foundation  upon  which  the  selection  now 
in  hand  will  proceed.  The  colors  now 
pn»val(Mit  are  solid  crimson  or  nearly 
pure  white  or  wonderful  combinations  in 
stripes  of  crimson,  ])ink  and  white.  Now 
comes  till*  selection  for  clearness  of  color 
and  markings.  In  short,  Mr.  Burbank 
has  his  amaryllis  highly  and  deeply  edu- 
cated, but  he  will  still  add  graces  which 
will  make  them  irresistible  in  the  eyes  of 
the  connoisseur. 
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With  thi.^  amliition  for  ouv  of  his  fa- 
vorite creations,  however,  tlieir  originator 
longs  to  Imve  the^e  new  formi?  clustered 
around  the  eottaf^e,  as  well  as  displayed 
upon  the  lirond  kiwnt^  of  t!ie  mansion.  To' 
this  end.  the  trreatt  r  rapidity  in  the  nud- 
tiplieatiun  of  the  hidb  h  a  most  import' 
ant  eontril»ntion  for  the  priei's  now  pre- 
vailini?  amon;^  florists  for  hiilljs  will  be 
in  time  proportionally  red  need.  This 
achievement  with  the  amaryllis  shows 
well,  as  sngirested  above,  how  highly 
esthetic,  sharply  eomniereial  and  broadly 
hnmane  etmsiderations  all  unite  in  Mr. 
Hurbank's  work  and  demonstrate  his  pos- 
seesion  of  what  is  u  puzzle  to  the  worlJ 

t  oda  V —  tile  11 1 1  - 1  o-  d  a  I  e  A  m  eri  ea  n  spirit. 
*         ♦         * 

Closely  allied  to  the  amaryllis  and  in 
terwoven  with  it  in  Mr  Bnrbank's  work 
is  the  crinnm,  a  grand  flower,  ehiefly  dis- 
tinguishabh'  from  the  amaryllis  In*  itB 
longer  jH-riantb  tube.  The  en  nam  s  are 
ehietly  grown  timh-r  glass,  for  the  hardy 
gpeeieg  in  nortlurn  climates  are  few.   Mr. 


Fiur bank  wisely  conceived  California  con- 
ditions to  be  most  favorable  for  uniting 
the  charms  of  the  greenhouse  species 
with  the  hardiness  of  the  open-air  species 
to  lead  forth  new  forms  whieli  could  be 
taught  to  endure  garden  exposures.  At 
first  he  took  up  the  training  of  his  hardy 
|jarentage,  choosing  the  Florida  swamp 
lily  (erinum  Americanum)  and  for  sev- 
eral years  selected  the  finest  seedlings 
that  they  might  be  best  prepared  for  the 
high  allianee  be  proposed  for  them.  This 
estimable  wild  ling  of  the  Florida  sw^amps 
and  gardens  showed  that  care,  culture 
and  selection  would  notably  improve  iti* 
growth,  habit  and  hloom.  Simultaneously 
Mr,  Burbank  had  growing  in  his  green^ 
house  all  the  tender  erinnms  he  could 
swure,  studying  their  d liferent  forms, 
colors  and  fragranee.  Upon  the  bloom 
of  the  best  hardy  plants  in  the  open  air 
he  used  the  pollen  from  the  greenhouse 
varieties  and  splendid  results  wer? 
reaehe<L  Most  lieautiftd  ilowers,  im- 
proved in  size  and  waxy  whiteness,  in 
breadth  of  petals  and  in  fragrance  ap- 
[ji'ared  in  large  numlnTs  upon  stronger 
and  more  upright  seapes  and,  best  of  all 
as  events  |jrove(L  the  new  ones  were 
hardy  in  the  open  air  in  California.  The 
at  hievement  in  virw  was  accomplislieri. 

Having  thus  carried  the  amaryllis  and 
the  erinum  along  similar  lines  of  im- 
provement, each  by  itself,  a  cross  of  the 
two  w^as  undertaken  with  strikingly  sat- 
isfaetory  results.  Tlie  erinum  was  pol- 
len a  ted  with  amaryllis  belladonna  and  a 
true  hyln'id  was  seen  red  with  bloom  rang 
ing  from  pure  white  to  deep  rose,  inclin- 
ing to  crimson.  The  flowering  is  not  so 
abundant  as  with  the  improved  eriniinis, 
but  the  multiplication  of  the  bulbs  is 
very  rapid.  The  hybrid  shows  its  parent- 
age  in  a  very  notable  way  in  the  form 
and  arrangement  of  its  leaves.  The 
leaves  of  belladonna  rise  from  the  earth 
with  rounded  ends  and  flattened  againet 
each  other  like  plates;  erinum  leaves 
clasp  each  other  and  are  long  and 
pointed.  The  hybrid  has  leaves  with 
poii^ted  ends,  but  with  the  upper  parts, 
down  to  where  they  cluster,  flat;  then 
there  is  an  off-set  which  clasps  around 
like  a  erinum,  giving  the  plant  a  very 
peculiar  appearance,  especially  when 
grown  in  the  greenhouse.  Tlie  bulbs 
have  necks  like  crinums,  while  still  re- 
sembling   in    some    res  pee  ts    the    bell  a- 
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donnas.    Thus  the  hybrid  presents  a  very 

interesting    association    of    the    several 

characters  of  its  parentage. 
*         *         * 

The  splendid  open-air  growth  of  the 
calla  in  California,  coupled  with  the 
memory  of  the  affection  which  eastern 
people  have  for  it  as  a  house  plant,  in- 
duced Mr.  Burbank  to  take  it  up  very 
soon  after  coming  to  this  state  and  he  put 
much  effort  upon  it,  both  by  selection 
and  by  crossing  many  species  to  secure 
combination  of  characters,  as  well  as 
striking  originality.  He  proceeded  first 
by  selection  and  grew  many  thousands  of 
seedlings  of  the  several  forms  of  the  com- 
mon calla  (Kichardia  Africana)  secur- 
ing varieties  ranging  all  the  way  from 
giant  to  dwarf,  the  most  important  named 
variety  resulting  was  "Fragrance/^  which 
exhaled  a  pleasing  perfume,  while  other 
callas  usually  are  destitute  of  odors  save 
those  suggesting  dankishness.  It  is  a 
semi-dwarf  variety  and  has  become  gen- 
eially  recognized  among  eastern  florists 
as  the  most  free  blooming  of  all  its  group 
of  calla  varieties.  Mr.  Burbank  has  also 
raised  thousands  of  seedlings  of  the 
spotted  calla  (albo-maculata),  one  of  the 
most  striking  results  being  a  variety 
which  has  not  only  spots,  but  broad 
stripes  of  yellow  and  white. 

All  these  were,  however,  sim])le  as  com- 
pared with  the  grand  combination  of 
characters  involved  in  the  hybridization 
of  several  species,  viz. :  Hastata,  the  vel- 
low  "Pride  of  the  Congo";  Elliottiana, 
rich,  dark  yellow  with  spotted  leaves; 
Pent  land  ii,  also  with  rich  yellow,  with 
dark  purple  spot;  Rehmanni,  pink  with- 
out and  rose-purple  with  crimson  spot 
within;  Nelsoni,  small,  pale  yellow  and 
purple.  Out  of  this  wide  crossing  came 
"Lemon  Giant,''  as  a  product  of  albo- 
maculata  and  hastata,  while  from  the 
many  crosses  of  the  others  named  vari- 
ous combinations  have  resulted  which 
show  many  curious  forms  and  almost 
startling  flowers.  Long  hairy  leaves, 
shades  of  purple,  green  and  white  on  leaf 
stalks  and  leaves — color  effects  not  ex- 
isting on  any  cultivated  plant.  Some  of 
the  hybrids  make  bulbs  eight  to  ten 
inches  across  and  six  to  eight  pounds  in 
weight  and  show  leaves  and  flowers  of 
proportionate  vigor.  The  best  of  the  old 
yellows  are  difficult  to  raise  under  ordin- 
arv  conditions.   Mr.  Burbank  has  worked 


to  get  fine  flowers  and  foliage  and  ease  of 
growth.  He  has  selected  about  twenty 
varieties  with  these  characters,  but  as  the 
most  striking  forms  and  qualities  come 
from  the  second  and  third  generations  of 
seedlings  after  a  cross  he  is  still  continu- 
ing his  effort  with  expectation  of  even 

more  remarkable  results. 

*         *         ♦ 

Mr.  Burbank's  success  with  the  canna 
is  illustrative  of  the  fact  that  he  can  se- 
cure notable  improvements  with  flowers 
which  have  been  greatly  developed  by 
others.  The  modern  cannas  of  dwarf 
habit  and  magnificent  bloom  include  the 
French  or  Crozy  type  and  the  Italian  or 
orchid-flowered  type,  and  striking  im- 
provement of  them  gained  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  native  American  canna  flae- 
cida  to  the  foreign  blood.  Mr.  Burbank 
was  early  in  this  work  and  secured  strik- 
ing results,  some  of  which  have  become 
famous.  The  "Burbank"  canna,  named 
by  the  Chicago  florist,  J.  C.  Vaughan, 
who  secured  tlie  stock,  now  appears  every- 
where in  eastern  catalogues  as  bearing 
"giant  orchid-like  flowers,  the  upper  pet- 
als measuring  fully  seven  inches  across, 
a  rich  canary  yellow  with  carmine  spots/' 
But  the  latest  and  widest  distinction  be- 
longs to  the  "Tarrytown,"  introduced  by 
F.  R.  Pierson  of  the  stopping  place  on 
the  Hudson,  whose  name  the  flower  bears. 
Space  does  not  admit  more  than  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  glories  of  this  California 
achievement.    The  critics  say : 

"No  variety  approaches  it  for  display 
**  *  it  shows  six  times  as  many  flowers 
for  the  same  space  as  any  other  variety 
*  *  the  flowers  which  are  an  exceed- 
ingly brilliant  cannine-crimson,  have  de- 
cidedly more  substance  than  any  other 
variety  and  last  for  an  unusually  lon^ 
time  *  *  it  is  as  much  ahead  of  all 
other  cannas  today  for  bedding  as  Mme. 
Crozy  was  ahead  of  all  at  the  time  of  its 
introduction."  At  the  Pan-American  ex- 
position, Mr.  William  Scott,  in  charge  of 
floriculture,  said :  "There  has  never  been 
a  bed  in  the  country  with  as  much  bloom 
as  Tarry  town  had.'^ 

Soon  after  he  began  with  cannas  Mr. 
Burbank  took  up  tigridias,  working  for 
size  of  flower  and  bulb  and  vigor  of  plant 
and  crossing  to  secure  new  colors  which 
would  endure  sunshine.  He  has  obtained 
wonderful  striped,  lined  and  flaked  va- 
rieties which  are  new  and  have  been  well 
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rfr(<*ivt'(l.    Toil  or  twrlvc  ycar>*  wr)rk  with 

flalilias.    inchidin^r   iIm-    popular   caitus- 

f\()\\(-ri'(\  type,   has   rcMiltctl    in  aoliirvu- 

iiicritrr  not.  v<'t  Ti'iidv  for  announcement. 
*         *         * 

'J'liou;:li  in  the  floral  departinenl  <»r  his 
work  Mr.  l-^urhank  lias  apparently  ;riven 
trreater  attention  to  herhaceous  than  to 
woody  plants,  he  larks  n«jt  aehievt-nimt 
in  the  latter  elas.-.    Of  rosrs  he  has  tlow 


ered  ten  to  Ufteen  thousand  ^ecKl lings, out 
of  which  three  worthy  varieties  havo  been 
introducerl.  By  usin>r  the  hardy  Hermosa 
as  a  joint  parent  with  the  tea  roses  he 
\\i{>  secured  varic^ties  popular  at  the  east 
1m -cause  hardy,  where  the  teas  fail. 

Mr.  ]^)url)ank  has  produced  a  new  race 
r»f  be  11 -shaped  clematis  with  broadly  bell- 
>haj)c<l  tlower>  exquisitely  frosted  and 
with  hlendin^  of  colors  and  shadings  not 
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found  elsewhere  in  the  clematis  family. 
With  the  double  clematis  of  the  Jack- 
mani  and  Lanuginosa  types  he  has 
reached  brilliant  results.  The  clematis 
experts,  Jackson  and  Perkins,  in  writing 
for  the  Cyclopedia  of  American  Horti- 
culture, mention  the  "Duchess  of  Edin- 
burgh'^ as  about  the  most  desirable  and 
best  known  in  this  country,  but  add: 
"The  Snowdrift,  by  Luther  Burbank, 
promises  to  excel  it  in  both  florifcrous- 
ness  and  vigor  of  growth." 

In  this  connection  mention  may  be 
made  of  the  columbines  because  Mr.  Bur- 
bank  has  succeeded  in  making:  them  so 
nearly  like  clematis  that  he  calls  his  new 
race  aquilegia  clematidea.  They  are  of 
immense  size,  even  to  three  inches  in 
diameter  of  bloom,  and  are  very  striking 
in  that  the  backward  extension  of  the 
petals  into  spurs  has  been  completely 
suppressed.  As  it  has  been  usual  to 
classify  aquilegia  species  upon  the  length 
and  form  of  the  spurs,  these  curtailed 

flowers  must  have  a  new  class. 

♦  ♦         ♦ 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  make 
even  a  complete  suggestion  of  Mr.  Bur- 
bank's  work  with  flowers.  The  group  of 
which  the  Shasta  daisy  was  only  a  fore- 
runner must  be  passed  with  reference  to 
earlier  mention  of  its  origin  and  char- 
acter given  in  Sunset  for  February, 
1902.  Other  chrysanthemum-daisies  are 
in  training.  Larger  size, perpetual  bloom- 
ing and  ease  of  propagation  are  being  se- 
cured. Colors  will  be  multiplied.'  The 
lemon  yellow  now  secured  will  be  carried 
to  other  yellows.  The  pink,  which  is  just 
disclosing  itself,  will  be  deepened  to  red. 
Other  wild  species  of  chrysanthemum 
from  other  continents  are  being  worked 
into  the  strain  and  results  cannot  be  even 
prophesied.  Whether  one  shall  put  m 
daisy  in  one's  hat  or  put  one's  hat  under 

a  daisv  is  a  question  of  the  future. 

♦  ♦         ♦ 

Perhaps  no  more  interesting  communi  • 
cation  can  be  made  than  that  Mr.  Bur- 
bank  is  now  giving  a  leading  share  of  his 
time  to  the  systematic  elevation  of  Cali- 
fornia wild  flowers.  He  began  that  way, 
as  stated,  but  he  turned  aside  a  little  to 
work  the  wonders  with  exotics  which 
have  been  mentioned,  without,  however, 
forsaking  the  beauties  which  so  interested 
and  charmed  him  when  he  came  to  this 
state.    For  example,  he  has  never  failed 
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to  remember  the  lilies.  He  found  at  first 
that  the  California  tiger  lily  (Pardali- 
num)  had  nearly  as  many  differences  as 
it  had  locations  and  then  there  are  so 
many  other  lilies  native  and  foreign. 
Cultivation,  selection,  hybridization,  in- 
troduction of  foreign  blood  and  then  se- 
lection again,  then  second  and  third  gen- 
eration seedlings  and  selection  again,  un- 
til all  the  known  lilies  of  the  world  had 
brought  their  ancestral  characters  to  the 
enrichment  of  his  working  collection  and 
it  did  seem  at  one  time  that  the  lilies 
must  need  show  their  gratitude  by  bloom- 
ing over  his  resting  place,  for  what  man 
can  safely  add  the  study  of  half  a  million 
seedling  hybrid  lilies  to  his  other  occu- 
pations ?  Lily  growers  from  all  the  world 
have  stood  dazed — intoxicated  with  the 
marvels  of  beauty  and  the  perfumes  of 
this  acreage  of  new  lilies  in  full  bloom. 

But  Mr.  Burbank  quietly  pursued  his 
even  course  through  this  bewildering  un- 
dertaking. From  fifty  to  one  hundred  of 
the  half  million  were  selected  and  the 
rest  destroyed.  These  are  now  being 
grown  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Carl 
Purdy,  who  knows  the  lily  in  all  its 
haunts  and  in  all  its  whims  and  the  end 
is  to  come  in  time.  It  will  be  a  floral  rev- 
elation to  say  the  least  of  it.  There  will 
be  selected  types — several  of  them.  There 
will  be  flower  stems  all  the  way  from  one 
foot  to  nine  or  ten  feet  high,  thickly  set 
with  bloom  and  fojms  and  shades  widely 
various,  and  all  of  them  perfumed  and 
easily  grown.  There  may  be  in  each  typo 
something  to  merit  what  Miss  Alice  East- 
wood of  the  California  Academy  of 
Sciences  said  of  a  cross  of  Humboldtii 
and  Parryi :  "It  is  the  best  lily  in  the 
world."  Miss  Eastwood  could  not  help 
talking  just  like  other  people  when  her 
love  of  the  beautiful  overcame  her  scien- 
tific reserve.  But  what  else  could  any 
one  say  of  a  grand  pale  lemon-yellow  lil}, 
shaped  like  one  of  the  new  amaryllises 
with  large,  flat,  slightly  revoluted  petals, 
pure  in  color,  exquisite  in  form,  grand  in 
size  and  rich  in  perfume?    But  the  lilies 

overpower  us. 

«         ♦         « 

But  what  do  we  gain  by  flying  from 
them  to  contemplate  the  glories  which 
are  coming  to  the  brodiseas,  these  pro- 
fuse beauties  of  the  California  spring- 
time ?  Mr.  Burbank  has  been  long  grow- 
ing  seedlings    from    the    best-selected 
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plants.  He  has  already  secured  blooms 
from  four  to  six  times  as  large  as  com- 
monly found  in  nature.  He  has  a  white 
brodiaea  with  great  keeping  quality,  hold- 
ing its  goodness  a  month  in  water  as  a 
cut  flower.  He  has  bulbs  as  large  as  an 
inch  and  a  half,  sending  three  or  four 
bloom  stalks  instead  of  one  or  two  as  in 
nature.  He  has  new  forms  of  the  flower 
appearing  and  is  getting  ready  for  cross- 
ing and  reselection  which  promise  strik- 
ing results.  Similar  improvements  are 
being  achieved  with  a  host  of  California 
wild  flowers.  Some  of  them  are  already 
popular  abroad,  either  in  the  greenhouse 
or  for  summer  bedding.     To  present  al- 


on  half  an  acre  in  such  comparative  study 
until  he  decides  upon  the  most  perfect 
plant  of  the  kind  which  nature  has  pro- 
duced in  that  locality.  If  it  does  not 
show  seed  at  that  moment,  the  plant  is 
taken  up  if  the  flowers  are  well  ad- 
vanced, for  seeds  will  often  mature  with 
the  impulse  remaining  in  the  drying 
plant.  If  this  is  not  likely  the  plant  U 
marked  and  revisited  later.  Whatever  is 
best  to  do  to  get  the  seed  from  this  best 
of  all  wild  individuals  is  undertaken  and 
from  this  seed  the  first  class  of  freshmen 
is  brought  into  his  floral  college.  This 
selection  for  a  start  is  half  the  battle, 
whether  it  be  for  vigor  or  for  tendency 
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ready  popular  plants  in  vastly  improved 
form  is  to  meet  a  warm  welcome.  Highly 
esteemed  then  as  California  native  plants 
are,  Mr.  Burbank  will  add  to  their  honors 
and  distinctions.  Much  of  his  time  in 
the  immediate  future  will  be  given  to 
this  effort. 

It  is  not  possible  in  this  connection 
even  to  list  the  plants  now  in  his  school, 
but  the  way  he  selects  his  pupils  is  too 
significant  to  pass  over.  It  is  his  custom 
to  roam  the  fields  wherever  a  certain 
flower  grows  naturally,  looking  closely 
into  the  faces  of  all  blooms  and  taking 
note  of  the  growth  habit  and  \igor  of  in- 
dividual plants.  He  does  this  slowly  and 
carefully,  sometimes  passing  half  a  day 


toward  desirable  variation  or  for  other 
reason. 

And  then  how  gentle  is  his  care  and 
culture  for  the  promising  pupils  and  how 
sharp  his  punislmient  for  the  laggards — 
for  such  the  death  penalty.  The  former 
cannot  be  better  described  than  in  his 
own  words,  which  serve  also  as  mention 
of  his  achievement  with  one  of  our  most 
popular  wild  flowers: 

''We  say  to  our  Miss  Golden  Cup  or 
Miss  Esclischoltzia,  as  the  bon  ton  call 
her,  *This  beautiful  dress  of  bright  gold- 
en hue  which  you  have  always  worn  on 
all  occasions  is  very  becoming  to  you,  and 
exceedingly  appropriate  to  this  land  of 
perpetual    sunshine,    but.    Miss    Queen 
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Golden  Cup,  if  you  will  sonu'timos  adorn 
yourself  with  a  dress  of  white,  pale 
cream,  pink  or  crimson  we  could  love  you 
still  better  than  we  do.'  Now,  Miss  Esch- 
scholtzia, though  having  her  family  tastes 
and  characteristics  very  thoroughly  fixed, 
still  belongs  to  the  great  Pa  paver  race, 
which  has  often  shown  itself  willing  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  discipline  of  new  con- 
ditions, even  at  first  distasteful  in  the  ex- 
treme. So,  after  taking  Miss  Golden  Cup 
into  our  gardens  and  constantly  making 
these  suggestions  to  her,  she  hesitatingly 
consents  to  don  a  dress  a  shade  lighter  in 
color,  and  then  lighter  still,  until  now 
we  have  her  not  only  in  dresses  of  gold, 
but   in   deepest   orange,   light  and   dark 


shades  of  cream,  purest  snowy  white,  or 
all  these  combined,  and  by  constant  se- 
lection and  various  educational  influ- 
ences in  this  line  she  will  adorn  herself 
in  a  dress  of  almost  any  color  which  may 
be  desiraVde  and  at  the  same  time  seems 
to  take  the  greatest  pleasure  in  improv- 
ing herself  in  every  grace  of  form  and 
feature." 

Here,  then,  for  the  present  the  reader 
takes  leave  of  Mr.  Burbank  and  his  work. 
It  is  fitting  that  we  should  withdraw 
while  the  state  fiower  of  California  sheds 
its  charming  radiance  about  him,  for  no 
man  more  devotedly  loves  the  land  of  his 
ado{)tion  and  there  is  none  whom  Cali- 
fornians  delight  more  to  honor. 
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SAN  J  TAX    BY   THE   SKA 


I   saw  thee  in  the  sunset 
Fair  San  Juan  by  the  sea. 

Like  a  golden  band  of  glory 
Looked  the  w<'stcrn  skv  to  me. 


The  deep  blue  of  thr  waters 
Met  the  orange  of  the  sky, 

That    melted   into  j)alest  gold 
Where  one  star  shone  out  on  high. 
— Gnuo  Jlibhard. 


Sugar  Beets  at  Oxnard 

BY  ELLA  H.  ENDEULEiy 

IllustraUd  from  photographs  by  Putnam  \y  Valentine,  Los  Angrles,  California 


CALIFOKXIA  leadr?  the  world  in 
the  successful  manufacture  of 
beet  sugar,  this  state  liaving 
wrought  out  the  secret  of  how  to  grow 
beets  to  secure  the  hirgest  percentage  of 
sugar  out  of  experiments  extending  over 
many  years.  There  an?  today  thirty-nine 
beet  sugar  factories  in  tlie  United  States, 
and  seven  new  ones  contemplated,  to  be 
ready  for  the  crop  of  VMVl, 

Throughout  the  west,  where  the  land  is 
suitable  for  the  raising  of  sugar  beets, 
the  greatest  interest  is  manifested,  for 
beet  raising  is  an  industry  which  gives 
the  farmer  a  crop  unattended  by  specu- 
lation, as  he  is  able  to  contract  with  the 
factory  to  buy  his  crop  when  he  plants 
his  seed.  From  $(>()  to  $'200  an  acre  nuiy 
be  made  in  the  growing  of  sugar  beets,  in 
the  locations  where  factories  exist,  thus 
enhancing  the  value  of  such  farming 
lands,  and  also  giving  abundant  labor  to 
those  seeking  employment.  Thousands 
of  acres  of  land  in  California  are  devoted 
to  the  culture  of  sugar  bcHjts,  but  in  the 
Santa  Clara  valley  of  Ventura  county,  it 
is  claimed  by  experts,  the  astonishing 


yield  in  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  beets 
exceeds  anytliing  known  in  beet  culture 
either  at  home  or  abroad. 

The  Santa  Clara  valley  of  Ventura  has 
peculiar  agricultuml  conditions.  It  is 
only  a  few  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and 
tlu?  soil  has  a  quality  or  texture  for  re- 
taining and  holding  intact,  for  a  depth  of 
three  or  four  feet,  all  the  natural  moist- 
ure of  the  winter's  precipitation.  There 
is  but  little  drainage,  and  lying  so  close 
to  the  sea,  evaporation  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  The  frequent  night  fogs  of 
th(^  sumnuT  season  also  pnH^ipitate  moist- 
ure which  replaces  the  little  evaporation 
which  does  take  place.  The  soil  is  also 
rich  in  sulphates, carbonates  and  nitrates, 
so  necessary  to  saccharine-producing 
plants,  thus  making  the  cost  of  fertilizing 
very  small. 

Such  conditions  guarantee  the  mini- 
nmm  cost  of  production  with  the  maxi- 
mum yield  of  sugar,  greatly  augmented 
by  the  plentiful  supply  of  artesian  water 
and  the  proximity  of  large  lime  kilns  in 
the  vicinity. 

In  the  very  heart  of  the  valley,  near 
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FACTORY  END  OF  THE  BIG   BEET   SUED 


Ventura,  El  Hio  and  Huenenie,  has 
sprung  up  suddenly  the  thriving  town  of 
Oxnard,  which  owes  its  existence  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Great  American 
Sugar  Beet  Factory,  which  has  made  Ox- 
nard a  rapidly  increasing  industrial  cen- 
ter between  the  Santa  Clara  river  and  the 
sea.  Being  upon  the  coast  line  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  it  is  in  as  close  touch 
with  the  world  as  is  any  town  of  the 
south  and  already — though  but  four 
years  old — it  has  become  a  bustling, 
thriving  commercial  little  city. 

The  Oxnard  factory  was  built  about 
four  years  ago  at  a  cost  of  $2,000,000, 
and  in  size  and  capacity  it  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  United  States.  Upon  a 
tract  of  one  hundred  acres  of  land  are  the 
factory  buildings,  offices,  boilers  and 
sugar  houses,  rotary  lime  kilns,  vertical 
lime  kilns,  oil  and  storage  tanks,  etc., 
etc.,  many  buildings  forming  almost  a 
little  village  by  themselves,  while  the 
twin  steel  smokestacks,  with  an  elevation 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  feet,  and 
the  great  vertical  lime  kilns,  ninety-five 
feet  high,  form  a  landmark  throughout 
the  valley.  The  dumps  where  the  raw 
beets  are  received  are  elevated  above  four 
bins  wMth  a  capacity  of  one  hundred  tons 
each.  The  dumps  are  of  framed  timbers 
with  approaches  upon  which  the  loaded 
wagons  are  hauled  to  drop  the  contents 
below. 

The  most  interesting  event  in  Ventura 
county  each  year  is  the  opening  of  the 
great  factory  for  its  fall  campaign.  The 
harvesting  of  the  crop  of  1901  was  an 
immense  undertaking.  Thousands  of 
men  were  employed  for  months  in  bring 
ing  in  condition  for  the  season's  harvest 


the  gigantic  crop  of  11,500  acres  of  beets 
from  the  great  ranches  through  the  val- 
ley, some  of  which  produce  as  high  as 
thirty-five  tons  of  beets  to  the  acre,  and 
almost  all  of  which  grow  readily  twenty 
tons  to  the  acre.  Not  only  did  the  beets 
show  a  surprising  percentage  of  saccha- 
rine matter,  but  the  crop  of  1901  was  im- 
mense*, the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
local  industry.  A  considerable  portion 
of  the  Oxnard  crop  yielded  twenty-five 
per  cent  of  sugar.  What  this  means  may 
be  judged  by  the  statement  that  eighteen 
per  cent  of  sugar  in  beets  has  hitherto 
been  regarded  as  a  high  figure. 

The  beets  are  delivered  to  the  factory 
in  wagons  holding  from  four  to  six  tons 
each,  or  in  railroad  cars  holding  twenty- 
five  tons  each,  and  are  received  by  the 
dumps  at  the  east  end  of  the  factory,  and 
come  out  refined  sugar  at  the  west  end, 
about  fourteen  hours  later. 

If  one  has  leisure  he  may  follow  the 
sugar-making  process  in  detail,  which  is 
full  of  interest.  As  the  raw  beets  drop 
into  the  great  storage  bins  already  men- 
tioned, they  fall  into  sluices  flooded  with 
water  which  carries  them  into  the  main 
building  upon  a  rapid  current.  Two 
great  twin  screws  carry  them  from  here 
up  to  the  washers  where  cleansing  belt 
conveyers  take  them  to  the  top  of  the 
building,  where  they  drop  into  automatic 
scales,  each  self-registering  one-half  ton, 
which  gives  thereof  ore  the  exact  tonnage 
worked  up  by  the  factory.  From  this 
point  the  beets  drop  into  the  slicers, 
round  bins  with  sharp  knives  set  in  re- 
volving disks,  which  cut  them  into  long, 
slender  strips.  An  endless  belt  conveys 
the  sliced  beets  to  the  diffusion  batteries 
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wlicre  the  saccharine  matter  i;^  extniitui], 
and  the  juice  passing  into  tanks,  under- 
goes a  series  of  processes  both  chemical 
and  inechanieal  until  it  is  ready  for  the 
vucnuni  pans. 

The   juice   after   In-ing   ebirified    and 


t  vaporated  and  filtered  i?  boiled 
at  a  low  temperature  in  thi' 
vaenum  jmns.  They  are  three* 
in  number,  with  a  capacity  of 
live  liundred  and  fifty  tmrrclr;  of 
sngar  each.  After  boihng,  the* 
ery>tjilt5:ers?  and  then  the  mixers 
pri'pore  the  siynip  fnr  the  eeii- 
tril'iigaU.  The  Stedln?  proees^s 
is  useil  fur  extracting  the  sugar, 
which »  after  ]>assing  through 
the  grannlators  and  driedj  is 
packed  into  one  hundred-pound 
sacks  nntl  is  rciidv  for  the  mar- 
ket. 

11  le  testing  process  of  t\m 
i  nunc  use  rmtory  is  of  great  in- 
terefst*  One  may  follow  it  step 
by  step  through  every  stage, 
cmnnieneing  with  the  unloading 
of  the  wagons  in  which  the  beets 
are  hauled  to  the  <hrmps.  Tlnn 
are  |irt»vided  with  heavy  rope 
neifi  which  Iiolil  tlu-  load.  Each 
wagon  is  driven  in  turn  upon 
.-caks  where  the  gross  weight  is 
record tni  then  to  the  beet  sheds 
where  an  apparatus  with  a 
series  itf  hooks  descends  and, 
eati'bing  the  sides  of  the  net, 
empties  the  whole  load  into  the 
liins  bi4ow  where  a  tfunie  con- 
veys tbern  into  tfie  factory.  The  empty 
wagon  then  being  weighed,  gives  the  net 
weight  of  the  beets.  Ae  the  beets  tumble 
into  the  liin  a  S4iniple  is  caught  in  a  great 
bushel  basket  which  is  taken  to  the  tare 
room  !in<l  weiirhed,   I^ater,  bi-inir  waslied. 
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this  sample  is  again  weighed 
and  the  difference  in  weights 
gives  the  percentage  of  tare  to 
be  taken  from  the  load.  The 
average  weight  being  found,  an 
equal  portion  of  each  ])eet  is 
ground,  the  pulp  pressed  and 
the  juice  taken  to  the  lal)oratory 
for  analysis. 

The  method  of  analysis  is 
known  as  the  pipette  test,  the 
one  adopted  by  the  Experimental 
Bureau  at  Washington.  The 
metric  system  is  used  in  work- 
ing the  determinations  and  tlie 
process  is  elaborate.  Tht?  final 
reading  gives  the  percentage  of 
sugar  in  the  juice,  which,  divided 
by  the  correct  density,  gives  the 
purity. 

The  pulp  is  used  for  food  for 
stock.  The  present  season  thir- 
teen thousand  tons  of  beet  pulp 
were  stored  by  the  American 
Beet  Sugar  Company  in  siloes 
at  the  factory  grounds.  The 
value  of  this  pulp  for  stock 
feed,  in  connection  with  straw 
or  something  to  give  it  coarseness. 


ap- 


preciated by  stock  men,  and  many  are 
shipping  it  to  their  ranges  and  siloing  it 
themselves. 

Ever  since  tlie  conception  of  tlie  fac- 
tory and  the  establishment  of  the  indus- 
trv  new  lands  are  each  year  added  to  the 
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acreage  of  the  crop.  The  company  ex- 
pects this  year  to  handle  fully  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  tons  of  beets. 
This  means  a  million  and  a  quarter  dol- 
lars to  the  farmer  and  more  than  half  a 
million  to  tlie  employes — a  snug  sum  to 
be  taken  in  sweetness  from  the  soil. 


IX    vSUiMMERTIMK 


I  love  to  idle  golden  hours  away — 
These  golden  hours  of  glorious  sunmiertime — 
To  learn  by  rote  the  brook's  glad  rippling  rime 

And  listen  to  the  tall  pines'  grave,  sweet  lay. 

I  love  to  lounge  at  ease  and  drink  the  sweet 
Perfume  that  lurks  in  every  leafy  dell — 
Fragrance  of  mossy  bank  and  lily  l)ell 

And  the  shy  violet  beneath  my  f(»et. 

Cool  forest  depths  and  vistaed  paths  that  lure 
Us  ever  deeper  in  the  haunts  of  Pan 
( Was  that  the  tricksy  satyr  then*  that  ran 

After  some  nymph  in  yon  lush  copse  secure?) 
Tn  these  dim  nooks  when*  fauns  and  dryads  play 
I  love  to  idle  golden  hours  awav. 

—C.  L.  Ston/. 


►own  the  Sacramento  in  a  SKiFf . 


BY   CLOUDSLEY   BUTTER 

Of  the  Vttitid  estates  Commhsion  of  Fish  and  Fishent\s,  bciufi  the  Personttl 
Narrative  of  Mithummer  Voijaguig  on  diJifontifrs  Largest  Hirer, 

Jttttstt  atfd  from  photographi  and  drau/ing>  by  (ht  author 


THE  mere  HH'tition  of  a  boatiog  ex 
ixdition  brings  up  pleasant  fancies 
to  your  minrl  But  suppose  you 
are  in  a  skiff,  with  one  or  two  other??,  on 
a  winding  river,  the  water  pure,  cool  and 
clear,  the  current  so  ciwift  that  you  travel 
three  or  four  niiles  an  litiur  without  other 
exertion  than  niereiy  iruidin^^  the  Inuit, 
Cover  the  hanks  with  trees,  and  put  a 
few  rilHeg  or  small  rapids  in  the  current 
to  give  a  little  excitement^  and  insert  an 
occassional  stretch  of  quiet  water  by  way 
of  variety,  and  locate  camps  amontr  the 
trees  witli  great  piles  of  driftwond  for 
bonfires  at  night,  fill  the  river  with  fish 
and  cover  its  surface  with  game  birds, 
and  extend  your  excursion  to  a  hundred 
miles  and  loiter  along  for  a  couple  of 
weeks — the  charm  is  beyond  ilescriptioiL 
Such  is  a  Talifornia  outing  on  the  Sac- 


ramento river,  between  Bedding  and 
Tehanm. 

I  have  nuide  this  trip  several  times 
ancl  always  enjoy  it,  though  any  one  voy- 
age is  not  exciting  enough  to  bear  de- 
scribing in  detail  If  it  were,  it  would 
be  snitahle  only  for  the  few,  whereas  it 
is  an  o\;ting  that  even  women  can  take, 
sind  every  moment  is  enjoyable. 

TIh'  aetoinpanying  notes  and  the  maps 
will  serve  as  a  guide  to  those  who  wish 
to  take  sneh  an  outing.  Although  there 
are  many  rilUcs  indicated  on  the  maps, 
and  roeks  are  char  led  in  several  places, 
do  not  think  the  trip  at  all  dangerous. 
Any  one  who  can  guide  a  boat  can  make 
il.  The  raj  lids  and  rocks  can  all  be  seen 
without  a  chart,  and  are  easily  avoided, 
tluuigh  tlu^  maps  will  be  found  of  some 
a <1  vantage  in  showing  when  and  where  to 
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look  for  t  hi  111.  I  have  traveled 
nearly  eight  hundred  miles  on 
the  river  in  a  skiff  without  seri- 
ous accident,  though  I  knew  but 
little  about  a  boat  when  I  be- 
gan. I  have  never  heard  of  a 
eeriotig  accident  to  any  one  so 
tmveling^  excepting  a  Chinese 
who  went  to  the  right  of  the 
idiind  below  Big  Bend  ferry — 
and  he  died. 

Hedding  is  the  best  point  at 
which  to  begin  the  voyage.  You 
might  go  up  to  Keswick  and 
ptart  from  the  wood- jam,  but 
this  portion  of  the  river  can  be 
seen  by  any  traveler,  either 
from  the  car  window  or  from 
the  path  along  the  side  of  the 
track. 

The  start  is  made 
from  Heid  ferry,  near 
Redding.  There  is  very 
little  of  interest  out- 
side of  natural  scenery, 
which  is  enough.  On  the  right 
below  the  ferry  is  an  old  and 
dilapidntcfl  mill  with  a  cable  running 
upstream  to  trip  up  your  oar.  A  little 
further  down  as  you  run  in  close  to  the 
bank  you  see  a  novel  method  of  drawing 
water.  A  wire  reaches  from  an  anchor 
in  the  river  up  to  a  tree  on  the  bluff 
above.  By  means  of  a  rope  and  windlass 
a  bucket  is  lowered  to  and  drawn  up 
from  the  water  along  this  wire. 

Ritfie  Xo,  2  is  quite  shallow,  and  can 
be  passed  only  at  the  extreme  left.  Keep 
in  the  rough  water.  On  the  left  bank  at 
this  point  you  may  find  a  few  Indians  if 
yoy  are  interested  in  them.  Most  of  their 

Hts  have  been  changed  more  or  less 

w  thtir  contact  with  white  men,  but 

cient  modes  of  fishing  are  still 

^n  one  occasion  the  ferryman 

\  Indian  spear  that  he  had 


found  the  day  before  floating 
down  stream  fastened  to  a 
live  salmon.     Upon  my  ex- 
pressing   a    desire    for    the 
spear,  he  gave  it  to  me.  Then 
1  wanted  to  photograph  it, 
and  thought  it  would  be  best 
to  have  some  one  hold  it.    I 
saw    an    Indian    across    the 
river,  and  decided  to  take  the 
spear  across  and  have  him 
hold    it    in    order    to    have 
things  as  natural  as  possible. 
When    I    spoke   to   him,   he 
said:    "Yes,  1  lose  him  yes- 
terday in  big  salmon.    Some 
one  tell  me  ferryman  found 
'•>>a      ^^^^'  ^^^  I  come  here  now  to 
get  him."    And  he  did.    My 
realistic    zeal    lost    me    the 
spear.      The    Indian    posed, 
however,  and  I  had  to  be  con- 
tent.    The  spear  was  a  two- 
prong  affair,   with  a  toggle 
on  each  prong.     The  toggles 
were    fastened    to    the    pole 
with  cords  "made  of  Indian 
hair.'' 
RifBe  No.  4  is  shallow  near  the  is- 
land, and  the  strongest  current  is  near 
the  right  bank.     You  can  handle  your 
oars  better  if  you  keep  away  from  the 
shore,  and  therefore  out  of  th<^  strong- 
est current,  but  there  is  no  harm  in  go- 
ing directly  through 
the  rough  water. 
The  sann^  may  l>e 
^^      said  of  No.   5,  ex- 
cept that  you  must 
follow  the  left  chan- 
nel.     Thrive     are 
very  good  rifles  in 
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which  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  your 
boat  and  learn  how 
to  handle  it  in  a 
current.  If  you  go 
wrong  there  is  no 
harm  done,  except 
that  you  may  set 
scratch'^     *^" 
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OM'ilisiii^in^  l>iiisli,  as  1  have  several 
finu'8.  Yi>ii  will  alfio  fiml  out  whether 
Yoiir  load  i^^  prnperlv  stowed.  You  will 
fjud  that  the  bow  must  be  clear  of  the 
water*  other wiso  you  eaiuiot  turn  as 
i|iiiekly  as  you  sometimes  need  to. 

It   waB  ill   paj^j^iiig  one  of  these  or  a 


sinuhir  rillle,  in  IS9S,  that  we.  a  a  nov- 
iees,  allowed  our  boat  to  turn  crosswise 
of  the  current.  As  a  coii.sei|uenee  we 
-iiipped  ahout  a  Imrrel  of  water  and 
'nniii  oursi'lvci-i  out  to  dry. 

The  high  hhiifs  of  conglomerate  at 
ivt'diliutf  beufl  art*  wvll  WT>rth  noting. 
Tbi'y,  like  many  others  along  the  river, 
are  eoviTed  with  i^w allows"  nests.  la 
passing  rillli>  Xo.  T  and  Xo.  8  it  is  best 
to  keep  in  tlie  rougli  water.  No.  8  breaks 
very  juueh  as  if  there  were  roeks  in  the 
rurrent,  but  there  are  not;  the  waves 
are  caused  by  the  meeting  of  two  enr- 
rents.  In  the  ben<l  l>ebiw  No.  8  there  is 
an  eddy  eaust-d  partly  by  hirge  masses  of 
conglomerate.  Thi-y  do  mat  eome  m^ar 
enough  to  tln'  surf  nee  for  the  boat  ta 
ton  eh  them. 

Below  this  tln^re  is  a  long  streteh  of 
quiet  wjiter,  which  is  interrupted  by  rif- 
fle N«>.  i>.  Here  you  take  the  left  ehan- 
neh  starting  in  on  its  right  and  changing 
to  its  left  side  as  indieated  by  the  ar- 
rows. This  is  a  fine  ritHe,  almost  a 
rapid  and  will  add  to  your  skill  in  l>oat 
marnigeuient. 

About  a  mile  further  down  stream  you 
eome  to  another  island  with  a  narrow 
channel  on  the  left,  and  a  Ijroad  shallow 
<me  on  the  right.     Take  the  latter  and 
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keep  just  to  the  right  of  the  rough  water^ 
which  there  are  a  few  rocks.     The 


in 


head  of  this  riffle  is  an  important  spawn- 


*ir^ 


ing  place  for  sahnon,  as  is  that  of 
almost  every  other  rapid  in  the 
river,  for  that  matter.  The  fall  sal- 
mon spawn  in  the  main  river  below  Red- 
ding, while  the  spring  salmon  ascend  to 
the  smaller  streams  in  the  mountains. 

Immediately  below  riffle  No.  10  you 
come  to  the  mouth  of  Clear  creek,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  from  which  is 
a  very  good  camping  place,  though  the 
trees  are  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  water.  There  are  large  piles  of 
driftwood  here,  which  make  fine  camp- 
fires  at  night.  I  stopped  for  lunch  here 
once,  and  the  quail  annoyed  me  so  mucH 
I  could  hardly  eat ! 

A  short  distance  below  Clear  creek  you 
hear  an  ominous  roar,  which  upon  inves- 
tigation proves  to  be  made  by  a  small 
brook  entering  the  river  over  a  fall.  If 
you  are  thirsty,  take  a  drink  from  the 
river;   the  brook  water  is  warm. 

Along  the  banks  you  will  see  several 
irrigating  pumps,  the  only  practical  ar- 
tificial rainmakers. 

A  half-mile  below  Clear  creek  you  hear 
the  roar  of  rapids  and  wonder  what  is 
coming.    Just  then,  or  at  the  beginning 
of  some  other  riffle,  you  are  sure  to  see  a 
flock  of  ducks  and  forget  all  about  the 
rapids.     Shortly  afterward  you  come  to 
riffle  No.  13,  where  the  river  runs  side- 
wise.     There  are  two  ways  of  passing 
this   riffle.      If   you   are   particularly 
fond  of  rough  water,  go  along  the  left    ^ 
side  of  the  island;   otherwise  keep  in 
the  middle  of  the  right  channel,  enter- 
ing it  just  at  the  right  of  an  old  snag, 
the  water  being  too  shallow  elsewhere. 

You  are  nearly  sure  to  strike  bottom 

in  passing  No.  13.    Try  it  a  little  to 

the  left  of  the  middle.     Rocky  bend. 

No.  14,  comes  more  nearly  being  dan- 

'«   than   any   other   place   below 


Bedding.  Near  the  upper  end  is  a  cross 
series  of  rocks  coming  near  the  surf  ace, 
but  not  easily  distinguished  until  you 
are  close  to  them.  It  is  best  to  go  to  the 
right  of  the  little  island  at  the  extreme 
right  of  the  river.  Then  in  the  lower 
portion  of  the  rapid,  keep  somewhat  to 
the  right  of  the  roughest  water.  There 
appears  to  be  a  rock  in  the  middle  of  the 
strongest  current,  but  I  never  investi- 
gated. You  will  probably  see  rocks  on 
your  right  also.  Attend  strictly 
to  business;  the  rapid  is  more 
fascinating  than  the  scenery. 

The  point  of  land  at  the 
mouth  of  Churn  creek  makes  a 
neat  camping  place,  though 
there  is  a  scarcity 
of  wood.  You 
will  probably  find 
ducks  in  the 
creek.  There  is  a 
better  place  to 
camp  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile 
below  the  bridge, 
opposite    an    or- 
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ehanl.  Quail  are 
liable  to  bother 
you  here.  The 
town  of  Ander- 
son lies  about  a 
mile  south  from 
the  bridge.  There 
is  another  good 
camping  place  a 
little  further  down 
on  the  right  bank. 
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vines,  open  spaces,  driftwood^  water, 
game — (everything  neoded.  Better  stay 
a  da}^  or  two. 

Just  above  the  Anderson  and  Bella 
Vista  railway  bridge  the  river  is  very 
shallow,  and  the  water  breaks  over  sev- 
eral boulders.  But  little  skill  is  needed 
to  avoid  them* 

This  is  an  exeellent  region  for  ducks; 
also  for  cormorant 8.  You  soon  come  to 
Cow  creek,  on  which  stream  old  Fort 
Bedding  was  located.  From  this  point 
to  Balls  Ferry  the  river  scenery  is  niag- 
nifiecnt.  One  side  is  bordered  by  high 
bluffs,  and  both  hanks  are  forest-covered. 
For  most  of  the  distance  there  is  but  lit- 
tle current,  and  pleasure  boats  are  com- 
mon. 

Balls  Ferry  has  a  bridge,  mill,  black- 
Emith  sho]\,  store  an^l  postofhee.  Also  u, 
place  where  you  can  both  quench  and  get 

thirst. 

If  you  are  to  visit  the  hatehery  at  Bat- 
tle creek,  which  I  would  advise  you  to 
do.  you  had  l>cst  pull  your  boat  over  the 
bar  at  the  u]>pcr  iriouth  of  the  creek.  The 
niiddlc  mouth,  through  which  most  of 
llie  water  runs,  is  diflicult  of  ascent  on 
account  of  rapids.  The  creek  from  the 
lower  end  of  Bloody  island  to  the  fishing 
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groyad&  Las  but  little  eurreiitj  and  nm* 
iug  up  stream  is  not  difficult  If  you  art* 
a}>]:*roved^  the  hatrhery  fishermen  will 
give  you  a  fish  from  the  net :  otherwise 
you  will  have  to  wait  till  the  spawning  is 
over. 

You  will  find  the  be&t  camping  helow 
the  mouth  of  tlie  ereek,  on  either  side  of 
the  river.  Battle  creek  water  ie  fre- 
quently not  very  good  on  account  of 
the  large  numher  of  salmon  that  die 
in  it.  The  watchman's  little  cabin 
at  the  lower  racks  is  very  com  fort- 
able  in  ease  of  rain.  It  requires  a 
little  care  in  passing 
rapid  No,  ^8j  but  the 
arrows  indicate  the 
course  sufficiently,  y^\^i>^'>^ 

Between  this  point 
and  Red  Bluff  you 
will  frequently  have 
to  dodge  wires  that 
are  stretched  aeroBa 
the  river  two  or  three 
feet  above  ita  sur- 
face. You  will  no- 
tice several  lines 
hanging  down  to  the 
water  from  each  wire, 
and  further  ohscrva- 
tion  will  show  a  hook 
on  each  line,  Sal- 
mon are  caught  on 
these  hooks  occasion* 
ally, and  their  jerking 
shakes  ii  lit  He  11a  ^  on 
the  wire,  giving  no- 
tice of  the  strikt\ 
Sometimes  the  hooks!? 
are  suspended  fronv  t 
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line  lying  along  the  wire 
and  attached  to  a  bell  on 
shore,    which    the    Ush 
rings     when     it     jerks. 
T  r  u  1 V  rt  cc  o  m  m  od  a t i  ri  g  I 
Qf"        Jelly  Ferry  rapid  is  a 
pretty  nice  bit  of  w^ater. 
After  passing  the  rocks 
at  the  upper  end*  keep 
in  the  rough  water.  You 
will   need   to  keep  yonr 
eye?!?     open     from     tliis 
time  until  you  pass  Iron 
canyon,  a.*  there  are  sev- 
eral   rapids    similar    to 
this  one.     The  river  in 
this  region  passes  through  a 
lava      formation*      and      tlie 
scenery  is  ]>ieturesi|Ue. 
In  White  Horse  rapid.  No.  34, 
keep  to  the  left  of  the  current  in 
order  to  avoid  the  rock  at  the  lower 
end.     This  and  China  Chute,  No. 
M,  are  the  roughest  places  on  the  rivet, 
('hina  Chute  is  clear  except  at  the  upper 
end.     Keep  in  the  rough  water. 

The  only  good  cumping  place  above 
Iron  canyon  is  between  these  two  rapids. 
You  have  one  of  the  many  views  of  Mt, 
Shasta  just  Ijcforc  reaching  riftle  No*  38. 
It  w^ould  he  a  good  plan  to  go  into  camp 
for  a  day  or  two  at  the  head  of  Iron  can- 
yon. The  region  is  interesting,  and  ia 
worth  exploring. 

Iron  eanyon  is  very  much  of  a  joke. 
Before  I   made  my  first  trip  down  the 
river»   I   was  repeatedly  warned   of  thtj 
danger   in   passing   thisf;    terrible   water, 
1'he  eurnr^t  ran  n  mile  a  min- 
ute  and    was    full   of   rockSi 
vvhi(-li  was  enough 
to    frighten    any 
one.     i  got  up  at 
i   o'clock  on  the 
UMirrnng  tfuit  we 
^       wert^  expecting  to 
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pass  Iron  canyon  in  urdcT  to  t*quip  our 
boat  witli  a  nidtler*  so  that  we  could  han- 
dle it  the  more  easily.  Before  reach  in  j,^ 
the  dreaded  place  we  tied  all  our  bag- 
gage to  the  boat  so  that  we  would  not 
loise  anyiliin^f  in  ease  of  a  wreek.  By  a 
vote  thnt  lacked  only  one  of  being  onani- 
inons  it  was  decided  that  I  sbouhl  take 
the  oars  and  be  responsiljie  for  the  wreck. 
As  it  wa,s  nearly  noon,  I  deci<led  to  eat 
niv  hmeh  first  m  n^  to  be  that  much 
ahead  hi  ca^e  of  accident.  So  I  sat  in 
the  how  and  ate  chipped  beef  and  crack- 
ers wliih'  Fred  handh^d  the  oars  and 
^laek  held  the  tiller.  My  hincli  was  two 
or  three  miles  long,  for  the  current  was 
pretty  strong  most  of  the  time.  At  one 
place  the  channel  was  very  narrow,  but 
the  water  was  ^irnooth  and  clear  of  rocks, 
and  we  wished  the  whole  river  w^ere 
like  it. 

After  tinisbing  my  luncfi  I  took  the 
oars  and  Fred  got  into  the  how  with  the 
camera  in  order  to  secure  a  picture  of 
the  eanyon  when  w^e  should  reach  it. 
There  was  some  douiit  about  the  wisdom 
of  attempting  to  take  a  picture  of  the 
eanyon  owing  to  the  danger  of  getting 
tbe  camera  wet,  but  we  decided  that  i 


picture  would  l»e  worth  the  risk.  Fred 
crouched  behind  the  camera  a  long  time, 
and  I  began  to  complain  that  they  had 
made  mc  t^ike  the  oars  too  soon,  and 
Maek  wanted  his  lunch- — but  we  saw  no 
esaiyon.  Then  we  saw  a  boy  on  the  l)ank 
and  asked  inm  how  nnu-h  further  it  was 
to  Iron  canyon.  W'liat  was  our  chagrin 
to  learn  that  we  had  passed  it  while  I 
was  eating ! 

Several  other  parties  have  had  similar 
expericmes,  not  reeognizing  the  rapid 
until  it  was  passed.  It  is  not  a  canyon 
at  all,  at  least  not  difTerent  from  all  this 
portion  of  the  river;  simply  a  long  rapid. 
The  chamM  I  is  very  narrow,  at  one  place 
for  about  a  hundred  yards  it  is  only 
about  forty  feet  wide,  and  the  current  in 
this  portion  really  does  run  at  the  rate 
of  ten  or  twelve  miles  an  hour;  but  the 
channel  is  entirely  clear.  There  are  a 
few  rocks  on  the  right  at  tbe  beginning 
of  the  rapid,  and  it  is  a  little  rough 
there,  but  as  a  whole  Iron  canyon  is  the 
prettiest  bit  of  water  that  you  will  lind. 
The  term  "iron"  probably  comes  from 
the  lava  through  which  the  channel  is 
int.  l^asaltic  cohmins  and  svv^al lows' 
nests  mav  he  seen  at  the  lower  end. 
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Spanish  riflie  is  very  shallow  on  the 
left.  I  niico  s?aw  some  f]slii:Tmi:'n  trtrii  tid- 
ed here,  but  fortunately  they  were  towed 
off,  or  at  lea^t  were  helped  in  p4ting 
off,  by  a  five-huud red-pound  i?tortfe(«a 
that  they  were  taking  down  to  Hed  Bin  If 
to  iiuirket,  and  had  tied  to  their  boat. 

On  tlie  right  helow  this  poiid  h  the 
only  good  eauiping  ground  above  Red 
Bluff,  though  I  have  eairiped  further 
dowji  on  the  left- — near  an  ore  hard. 

Red  Blwir  rapid  is  the  only  other  point 
tliat  needs  partieular  attention^  Be  care- 
ful to  follow  tile  eourse  indieat^xl  by  the 
arrows  on  the  ehart.  The  current  is 
very  strong. 

The  river  below  Kt^l  Bluff  is  very 
much  like  tltat  for  two  or  three  mile:? 
above,  aii<!  need.<  no  [lartiridar  eoniiui'nt. 


for  half  an  hour  on  just  sueh  a 
snag.     Here  your  voyage  ends. 
♦     *     * 

For  making  this  trip  a  party  of  three 
persons  will  need  a  boat  sixteen  feet  long, 
and  of  not  less  than  four  and  one-half 
feet  beam.  It  must  be  well  built,  with  a 
high  bow^  and  a  depth  of  sixteen  or  eigh- 
teen inehes.  In  loading  be  careful  to 
keep  the  bow^  elear  of  the  water,  so  as  to 
make  turning  easy.  Oar?  nine  fr-et  long 
are  preferable,  one  pair  only  being  neerl- 
ed.  There  are  no  boats  at  Hedding, 
though  one  can  be  shipped  by  rail  from 
Tehama,  Make  your  camping  oiiltit  as 
small  and  light  as  possible.  Three  com- 
forters for  each  person  are  an  ahundanee. 
Sew  one  into  a  sleeping  bag.  Provision!* 
can  be  secured  at  Kibbling,  Anderson, 
Balls  FcTry  and  UvA  Blulf.so  tluit  a  large 
supply  ncrtl  not  1k^  taken  in  the  Itoat. 
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CHINA   CHITK  IS  CLEAB  EXCEFT   AT  THE    LP  PER  EKD 


lltuUrattKl  horn  phot&^tapht  by  the  anfhot 


ALITTT.K  iK^acli  ni  fiut  rouks,  a 
sinidy  bank  sloping  up  to  tliiL* 
^rass  line,  a  narrow  l>elt  of  small 
oaks  in  clustei's,  a  liit  of  mradow,  then  a 
knoll  with  more  and  larger  oaks  ami 
baek  of  that  a  wooded  hiUside;  anions 
the  small  el  uttered  oaks  a  t^'nt— the 
storehouse;  a  rinie  of  tree  trunks  en- 
closing a  table  and  two  folding  choirs^ 
the  parlor  and  dining-room  ;  a  porta  I  de 
stove  shielded  from  the  sun  by  a  eanva.T 
fl}%  the  clump  of  trees  beside  it  orna- 
mented with  frying  pans  and  tinware; 
blankets  and  elotlies  on  lines,  fish  bask- 
ets and  rods  on  braucli  stumps,  and  in 
front  of  all  the  glorious  Rogue  river; 
that  is  the  pieture  of  the  eamp  in  which 
i  write. 

Hack  of  the  camp  the  meadow^ stretches 
away  until  it  is  lost  in  the  trees  that 
nuirk  the  course  of  Little  Butte  creek. 
Beyond  that  the  foothills  seem  to  begin, 
Init  they  are  really  a  long  distance  off. 

If  we  walk  a  little  way  up  past  the 
shoulder  of  the  hill,  we  can  sec  the 
gnow-streaked  cone  of  Pitt  towering 
above  the  summits  of  the  lugh  nujnn- 
tains  that  surround  iU  liOok  across  the 
river  oppositi'  the  camp.  Those  two 
kopjes  crowne^^  with  high  palisades  back 
of  the  cotton  woods,  under  which  the  An- 
gora goats  are  lying,  are  the  East  Table 
rocks.  In  tmrly  days  tlie  settlers  be- 
sieged and  overcame  a  liand  of  maraud- 
ing Indians  who  made  their  last  stand 
on  one  of  those  tables.  1  f  there  had  been 
a  spring  np  there  tlie  victory  might  hav'.^ 
I>een  more  dillkidt. 

Down  the  river  we  see  By  bee  bridge, 
and  a  little  north  and  west  of  that,  West 
Table  rock. 

The  prospect  is  wide  and  pastoral.  As 
a  camping  place  it  has  not  the  gloom  and 


majesty  of  the  forest  nor  is  it  as  **exeinpt 
from  public  haunt"  as  some  places,  but 
tlierc  is  a  great  sense  of  peace;  the  air 
is  dry  and  the  eye  can  g'et  its  fill  of 
lieauty. 

Leave  tlie  Southern  Pacific  railroad 
at  Central  Point,  in  southern  Oregon, 
and  drive  seven  miles  to  Bybee  bridge. 
Then  walk  up  through  the  lie  Ids  and 
pay  us  a  little  visit. 

The  fijih  ?  Yes,  we  get  fish.  There's  a 
mess  down  on  the  rocks  by  the  river. 
Seven  of  them.  The  big  one  weighs  nine 
and  a  half  pounds.  All  caught  on  a  royal 
coach nuHi  by  my  ehum  liere.  It's  a  big 
catch.  If  you  liook  half  a  dozen  and  land 
a  couple  you  have  had  good  sport.  This 
is  no  place  for  the  fellow  who  likes  to 
catch  a  hundred  and  fifty  fingerlings  and 
is  not  ashanuHl  to  have  it  printed  in  the 
newspaper. 

The  big  trout  here  seem  to  be  of  two 
kinds.  One  looks  like  a  large  rainbow 
and  the  other  like  a  steelhead.  One  man 
here  will  call  the  first  a  "^salmon  trout'' 
and  the  second  a  '*silvcrsides'''  and  the 
next  nuiii  will  reverse  tiu'  name.  "You 
pays  your  money  and  you  takes  your 
choice."  Whatever  you  choose  to  call  them 
they  arc  the  biggest  fighters  I  tn-er  saw. 
Their  strike  is  tremendous.  They  take 
the  fly  or  spoon  under  water  and  the  first 
notice  you  have  of  their  presence  is  a 
swirl  and  a  sudden  power  fid  bearing 
down  on  the  tip  of  the  rod,  the  shriek  of 
the  reel,  the  uncontrollable  spinning  out 
of  the  line  at  lightning  speed  and  then 
the  leap  into  the  air  of  a  long,  gleaming, 
wriggling  body  somew^here — up  stream, 
down  stream  or  over  on  the  other  side, 
ten,  twenty,  forty  yards  off;  another  leap 
and  another,  often  half  a  dozen  in  rapid 
siiccessioiu  and  so  far  apart  in  distance 


soHH'tinir>  I  heir  it  seems  as  if  thtTe  must 
hv  threi'  or  lour  fish  hookcfl.  Then  a 
sulk  or  a  drifting  down  f^treatn  to  rest  or 
to  ^vt  under  gome  ledge.  Xow  you  eiin 
gain  soijie  line,  but  don't  tliiiik  that  lie  is 
n^ady  t^^  give  up;  he  may  tjike  a  dasli 
down  throngh  the  rapids  and  you  niijst 
flounder  along  after  him  the  best  way 
you  can — on  your  feet  as  far  as  is  pos- 
sible. 

Perliajts  the  ihh  will  stop  and  rub  the 
hook  ont  of  liis  jaw  anti  you  go  through 
that  sickening  experience  in  which  you 
reid  up  rapidly  and  so  easily  and  try  to 
believe  that  your  fii?h  is  swimming  toward 
yon  nntil  you  see  the  fly  jump  out  of  the 
water.  ThcTi  how  lonely  you  fceL  A  big 
trout  is  such  good  company  while  be  is 
on.  Rut  those  little  accidents  don*t  al- 
ways happen,  and  when  you  have  your 
fish  well  hooked  and  have  at  last  towed 
him  up  to  a  shelviiig  heaeb  and.  with  the 
spring  of  the  rod  helping  him,  he  ha& 
flopped  himself  up  over  the  stones  to  a 
sjift*  place — ab  1  then  you  don't  mind  the 
wetting  or  a  broken  knee  or  anything 
else. 

You  have  to  get  wet  to  get  at  tliese  iish. 
They  usually  lie  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream  in  the  swift  water  where  it  deep- 
ens after  a  bar  or  in  tlie  gnnn  iiatebes 
behind  or  below  a  snnken  ledge  of  rock. 
You  must  know  where  to  look  for  them 
or  yon  may  fish  for  a  week  and  go  off  tie- 
daring  there  isn*t  a  trout  in  the  river. 
The  en r rent  is  swift  and  strong  and  the 
bottom  is  roeky  and  slippery  and  oft>*'n 
the  hobnails  let  go  and  you  sit  down  and 
sail  by  the  placi'  yon  have  been  fighting 
to  win. 

In  July  the  salmon  begin  to  come  up, 
and  tlum,  if  you  are  fishing  with  a  spoon, 
you  are  likely  to  hook  on  to  some  mon- 
ster who  carries  away  your  tackle  unless 
it  is  l>uilt  for  such  emergencies.  The  na- 
tive fisherman  uses  a  long  cane  ]>ole,  an 
expert  reel  witli  a  bund  red  yards  of  stont 
lin<"  ami  a  big  spoon  and  yet  loses  most  of 
his  outfit  now  and  then. 

I  wish  I  eoubl  say  that  there  was  no 
ilkgal  fishing  on  the  river.  It  is  bard  to 
believe  that  a  human  being  would  build 
a  dam  with  a  tmp  in  the  middle  of  it 
across  tfie  whole  width  of  the  stream: 
that  he  would  line  the  upper  edge  of  the 
dam  with  projecting  brush  to  hurl  back 
any  fisli  that  tries  to  leap  over  it.  yet  a 
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U:\y  miles  below  tin.'  river  is  full  of  stil- 
mnii  aiifl  trout  trving  to  jiass  such  an  ob- 
,<t ruction  and  we  hear  dis^tant  explosion* 
telling  that  some  pool  has  been  bhnm  np 
and  ever vt bin g  in  it  large  or  small- 
killed.  How  any  get  up  here  is  a  mystery. 
There  is  a  Fish  Commission  in  Oregon, 
anil  there  is  surely  fibundant  work  for 
thi  ir  deputies  to  perform. 

Stilh  some  fish  get  up  somehow  and 
there  is  rarely  a  day  in  whieh  we  don't 
^n't  one  or  two.  But.  even  if  there  were 
no  fisii,  what  life  ean  eompare  with  this 
innb  r  the  trees,  a  cloiRiless  sky  overhead 
and  the  river  munnnrino:  and  daneing  at 
onr  feet  I  There  are  some  diseoni  forts, 
of  eourse.  The  flies  by  day  and  the  mos- 
(piitoes  by  ni^ht  do  not  seem  able  to  take 
in  the  idea  that  we  would  rather  he  alone. 
The  poison  oak  has  a  way  of  pushing 
itself  into  phiees  where  you  want  to  ^''O. 
hut  it  is  no  worse  than  it  is  anywhere  on 
the  eoast,  and  bi-eariionate  of  soda  costs 
so  little.  As  the  good  woman  who  keeps 
the  drug  store  in  a  neighboring  village 
said : 

"Why,  a  niekel*s  worth  *ud  dope  the 
b;dl  h  hi  met  I  county  !'' 

We  are  not  always  abiue.  We  have  a 
board er.  H*^*s  a  sliy  felbiw.  At  first  lie 
wouldn't  come  to  his  meals  if  there  was 
iUiybotly  around;  but.  br  serving  them 
each  day  a  little  neiuer  to  tlie  gittine- 
roonu  we  have  gradmilly  overcome  his 
timidity  until  now  he  is  willing  even  to 
sit  for  his  picture  while  he  is  eating. 
The  IK  too.  almost  every  day  some  angler 
on  his  way  home  from^'tbe  fishing'"  drops 
In  to  rest  and  all  his  ''pilgrimnge  dilate.'* 
Here's  a  little  yarn  spun  the  othrr  day  by 
n  disciple  of  Walton : 

**The  landlord  of  the  hotel  in  a  town  n 
few  miles  otT  eanie  out  here  for  a  fish. 
The  sun  was  going  down  as  lie  liegan  to 
reel  in  his  line  for  the  la,st  time  after  a 
\\nx  of  fruit  less  toil,  when,  jnst  as  the 
s|Kion  left  the  water,  a  salmoti  made  a 
rnsli  for  it,  missed  it,  find,  carried  on  by 
the  imi>etns,  Ibnv  clean  over  the  aston- 
ished anglers  shouhler.  Quick  as  a  flash 
thi'  landlord  wdieeled  obout,  threw  him- 
self upon  the  salmon,  now  ibnindering  on 
a  shallow  liar,  nnd  with  a  mighty  etTort 
hi'avert  the  hig  lisli  ashore.  As  the  nar- 
rator truly  siiirl ; 

*' *Tlitit  tliar  wouldn't  hev  happened 
once  in  a  million  times/  "' 
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The  Mansion  to  Li 

BY  FREDERICK  M\  WILLIS 

Ths  0iagge>stfon  of  God  in  the  far-sweeping  distances, 
Tte  finding  of  freedom  within,  and  the  fixing 
Of  faith  in  the  infinite  reaches  of  spirit- 
Here's  no  stifling  eonstraint  of  the  feelings, 
No  leveling  down  to  alikeness. 
Oh,  the  free  air's  the  nmntiion  to  live  in  I 

The  sonnd  of  the  hasteTiiiig  rill  down  there 

In  the  little  ravine; 

The  lium  of  the  inspect,  the  song  of  the  hird. 

The  bark  of  the  sqnirrel ; 

The  many  uneertain,  myetenous  sifflings 

Of  sountl  from  the  depth  of  the  tree,  the  cleft 

Of  the  rock  and  the  niitkt  of  the  weed-clump — 

They  tell  not  of  weariness,  heartache  or  woe; 

Their  Imrden's  not  maHce  nor  spite  nor  conceit. 

Oh,  the  free  air  &  the  mansion  to  live  in ! 
BerkBlmj.  California. 


The  Debate  at  Mound  Prairie 


BY  HERBERT  BASHFORD 


MARK  DEVOrNE  had  served  two 
terni!?  aB  eonnty  attorney  of  one 
of  Oregon's  most  prosperouti 
counties.  The  political  party  of  which 
he  was  a  recognized  leader  had  again 
placed  him  in  nomination  for  this  office, 
Mark  ha<l  played  the  game  of  politics 
most  snccessfiilly.  He  had,  since  the 
time  of  his  first  campaign,  heon  regarded 
as  the  cleverest  politician  the  county  pos- 
sessed. He  wa^  proud  to  be  known  as 
**that  shrewd  wire-puller/^  He  thor- 
oughly believed  that  not  alone  was  all 
fair  in  lovi'  and  war,  but  that  the  word 
polities  should  be  added.  He  never  hes- 
itated to  place  an  opposing  candidate  in 
as  embarrassing  a  position  as  possible 
and  resorted  to  every  triek  praeticetl  by 
the  most  unscnipnlous  politician. 

Accordingly,  when  John  Bellows  wa& 

nominated  by  the  opposition  party,  to 

contest  ^rith  Mark  Devoine  for  the  county 

Homey  ship,  the  people  in  general  were 

:  the  opinion  that  John  was  a  fool  to 


have  allowed  himself  to  be  made  the  vic- 
tim of  Devoine's  subtle  schemes.  Never- 
theless th&  young,  clear-eyed,  frank- 
faced  Bellows  spoke  calmly  of  the  situa- 
tion and  modestly  admitted  that  he  knew 
little  of  campaigning,  but  that  he  would 
''try  to  put  up  a  respectable  fight,"  even 
though  he  should  lose. 

'*\Vhy,  don't  yew  know,"  observed  Old 
^lan  Till  liver,  who  had  attained  the  rep- 
ntation  of  being  something  akin  to  a  po- 
litical prophet,  *'that  air  Devoine  kain't 
be  beat— I  tell  yuh !  Why  dern  it,  man, 
yuh  don't  stand  a  ghost  of  a  show.  He*6 
up  t'  tricks  'n'  tir  hain't  a  saloon  man  in 
th'  county  "at  ain't  a  w^orkin'  tooth  an' 
nail  fcr  Mark.  He's  got  'em  all  an'  yuh 
know  wliat  th'  saloon  vote  means.  It  set- 
tles matters  alius,  gir,  alius.  An'  he 
usually  gits  th'  church  vote  along  with 
it.  Don't  know  how,  but  he  does.  Oh, 
Mark*s  a  sharp  'un !  Yuh  best  gin  it  up 
now  'n'  save  yerself  expense." 

"Well,  I  hardly  feel  that  discouraged 
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about  my  chance  of  election,"  replied 
John  Bellows,  firmly.  "I  realize  very 
well  that  I  have  a  hard  man  to  run 
against,  but  I  intend  to  devote  myself  to 
the  issues  of  the  day,  and  to  avoid  per- 
sonalities entirely — unless,  of  course,  I 
am  forced  into  them.'' 

Mr.  TuUiver  went  his  way  marveling 
at  the  temerity  of  the  young  man  who 
dared  oppose  Mark  Devoine,  and  mum- 
bling to  himself  something  about  "young 
fool  boys  get  tin'  their  eye  teeth  cut.'' 

The  wily  Devoine  took  Bellows'  can- 
didacy as  a  joke — considering  his  nomi- 
nation more  in  the  nature  of  a  formality 
on  the  part  of  the  opposition  than  any- 
thing else — that  John  had  allowed  him- 
self to  be  made  a  mere  figurehead.  lie 
took  occasion  to  ask  his  opponent  what 
he  intended  doing  after  election  was  over 
and  laughed  long  and  loud  when  Mr. Bel- 
lows said  in  his  mild,  feminine  voice, 
"Why,  I  expect  to  be  sending  criminals 
to  the  penitentiary." 

Many  of  Mark's  friends  were  anxious 
to  bet  ten  to  one  on  the  success  of  their 
man  and  found  few  willing  to  bet  with 
them  even  at  such  great  odds.  Things 
certainly  looked  discouraging  for  Bel- 
lows, but  he  went  about  the  county  mak- 
ing modest  talks  on  national  and  state 
issues,  not  once  alluding  to  his  opponent. 

Devoine,  however,  was  not  as  consid- 
erate. Whenever  the  opportunity  offered 
he  made  some  slighting  remark  about  the 
"beardless  youth  who  wanted  to  study 
law  at  the  county's  expense."  As  the 
campaign  progressed  he  became  more 
caustic  and  referred  to  Bellows  as  a 
"brainless  individual  whom  his  party 
wanted  to  kill  off  before  he  became  a  nui- 
sance," and  said  many  other  equally  un- 
pleasant things.  John's  supporters  urged 
him  to  reply  to  the  charges  of  mental  in- 
competency made  against  him  so  fre- 
quently by  Devoine,  but  he  said  he  was 
not  worried  by  ])ersonal  abuse  and  did 
not  intend  to  take  the  slightest  notice 
of  it. 

This  apparent  unconcern  of  the*  young 
nominee  proved  galling  to  Mark.  lie 
strove  to  make  him  angry,  then  challenge 
him  to  a  joint  debate  at  some  important 
place  in  the  county  when  he  might  hold 
him  up  to  the  ridicule  of  the  voters. 

'^Don't  yuh  ever  let  Mark  git  yuh  in 
no  debates,  my  boy,"  cjiutioned  the  pro- 


phetic Tulliver,  "fer  thet's  his  game. 
He'll  jest  make  a  monkey  out  o'yuh  ever* 
time.  Th'  ain't  a  man  in  these  parts  can 
stand  up  agin  Mark  in  argifyin'.  He 
kin  argify  j)owerful  good — make  folks 
think  th'  moon  is  shore  made  o'  green 
cheese.  Take  an  old  stager's  advice,  my 
boy,  an'  steer  clear  o'  thet  feller." 

Bellows  only  laughed  good  naturedly. 
Down  in  his  heart  Ike  Tulliver  wished 
for  the  defeat  of  Devoine  and  his  com- 
plete political  downfall.  He  secretly  de- 
spised him,  but  as  the  old  man  affiliated 
with  the  party  of  which  Mark  was  such  a 
typical  boss  and  had  served  as  road  super- 
visor for  twelve  years  and  justice  of  the 
peace  nearly  twice  that  number  he  wan 
careful  not  to  utter  his  candid  opinion 
concerning  any  of  the  prominent  mem- 
bers of  his  party.  But  as  nmch  as  Mr. 
Tulliver  wished  John  Bellows  to  prove 
victorious,  even  those  of  his  household 
were  not  aware  of  it.  He  saw  the  certain 
defeat  of  John  if  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  forced  into  a  joint  debate  with  this 
shrewd  o])ponent.  He  urged  him  "not  to 
be  trapped"  and  was  deeply  disgusted, 
even  to  the  point  of  breaking  one  of  the 
ten  commandments,  when  he  learned  that 
at  Mound  Prairie,  on  the  following  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  John  Bellows  and 
Mark  Devoine  "would  debate  upon  the 
issues  of  the  day." 

"Fool !  Fool !  Consarn  that  young 
rooster!  Didn't  I  tell  him  plain  as  I 
could  not  t'  dew  it  ?"  muttered  Mr.  Tul- 
liver, clenching  his  cane  with  his  long, 
bony  fingers.  "Mark'll  make  mince  meat 
of  iiim,  but  I'm  goin'  an'  hear  'em 
spout,''  and  he  chuckled  boyishly  at  the 
thought  of  the  mc^eting  of  the  rival  can- 
didates. 

Mound  Prairie  could  muster  nearly 
four  hundn»d  voters,  few  of  whom  were 
in  the  slightest  sense  ])artisan.  This 
rural  hamlet  had  never  allowed  a  saloon 
within  its  precincts.  It  was  known  as  a 
temperance  town  through  and  through 
and  its  vot(»rs  almost  to  a  num  were  pro- 
hibitionists, therefore  not  even  Ike  Tul- 
liver ever  offered  a  guess  as  to  how 
^lound  Prairie  would  cast  its  vote. 

The  little  village  was  all  astir  on  Sat- 
urday. 'I'his  was  usually  a  busy  day  at 
Mound  Prairie,  but  it  was  clearly  evident 
that  on  this  particular  Saturday  some- 
thing of  especial  importance  had  brought 
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thither  thronirs  of  mTichers  from  the  re- 
mote jTtartjs  of  tho  surroimding  forests  of 
fir. 

The  one*  narrow  str(M?t  was  lined  with 
wagons,  and  girls  in  gay  calico  and  lank 
jouths  wearing  shrunken,  faded  overalls 
and  hob-nailed  bro<?an&  stalked  up  and 
down  the  main  thoroughfare,  gazing  ad- 
miringly at  the  wares  exposed  in  the 
dingy  windows  of  the  general  stores. 

*^*Hain-t  seen  noihin^  like  it  in  the  his- 
tory of  Mound  Prairie  '^ceptiu'  when  the 
Wide  World  eireus  eome  to  town,"  wa^ 
the  comment  of  Mr.  Tnlliver  as  he 
climbed  out  of  his  spring  wagon  and 
hitelied  his  mare  to  a  maple  in  front  of 
the  postoRice. 

"Where's  the  speakin'  goin'  to  he  at?'' 
he  added,  addressing  Simon  Plumb,  the 
marshal,  whose  hreast  was  adorned  by  a 
huge  tin  star. 

"^'^knlehonse,  1  gness,'^  drawled  Simon. 
"Leastwise  hiV&  what  I  heered  em  say/' 

«yep_th'  flag^s  up  r 

Then  the  loud  clatter  of  hoofs  was 
heard  and  ail  eyes  were  turned  toward 
the  two  carriages  that  eame  spinning 
down  the  street,  the  polished  spokes  glit- 
tering in  the  sunlight,  and  the  oeeupantH 
of  efieh  laughing  and  chattinj^.  The  head 
rig  contained  Mark  Devoine  and  friends. 
In  the  one  that  followed  closely  behind 
was  seated,  among  others,  John  Bellows, 

The  carriages  w^ere  driven  directly  to 
the  schoolhouse,  pursued  by  an  eager 
army  of  men,  women  and  children.  The 
long  Itenches  with  w*hicb  the  institution 
of  learning  at  Mound  Prairie  was  fur- 
nished were  not  sufficient  to  seat  half  the 
people,  A  dozen  young  men  busied  them- 
selves in  carrying  boards  and  cracker 
boxes  until  all  the  available  floor  space 
was  utilized*  The  windows  on  either  side 
of  the  long  rambling  building  were 
raij^ed  to  permit  some  of  those  who  were 
unable  to  gain  entrance  through  the 
Jammed  doorway  the  opportimity  of 
hearing  the  words  of  the  speakers. 

After  a  low  conference  among  those 

occupying  seats  on  the  rostrum  one  of 

thr  Devoine  party  called  for  Mr,  Tulllver 

to  eimie  forward,  concluding  bis  recpiest 

f  placing  him  in  nomination  for  chair- 

lan  of  the  meeting. 

As  usual  Mr.  Tulliver  professed  to  be 

"v  much  surprised  at  the  honor  that 
^^^n  conferred  upon  him,  yet  few 


there  were  among  thc^  .  — 

not  know  that  he  wonln  nave  oeen  veij 
nnich  disappointed  had  any  one  else  been 
chosen. 

"It  seems/'  said  Mr.  Tulliver.  in  his 
speech  which  as  usual  occupied  some 
twenty  minutes,  **^that  in  the  joint  debate 
the  parties  has  mewehewly  agreed 'at  Mr. 
Devoine  opens  fer  one  hour  an'  Mr,  Bel* 
lers  follcrs  fer  'n'honr.  Mr.  Devoine  bein' 
allowed  five  minutes  t"  answer.  So,  ladies 
and  gentlemen  and  feller-citizens^  it 
gives  me  great  pic ^a sure  t'  interdoose  on 
this  auspicious  occasion  the  first  speaker, 
Mr.  Mark  Devoine,"' 

As  the  county  attorntn-  arose  and  eame 
forward  a  deep  hush  fell  upon  the  assem- 
bly for  a  moment,  to  hi'  broken  by  the 
vociferous  cheers  from  sqme  of  his  ad- 
mirers. He  smiled  and  stroked  his  black 
mustache.  His  was  the  ease  born  of  con- 
fid  en  ee.  His  voice  was  clear  thougb 
with  an  unpleasant  metallic  ring.  He 
launched  forth  in  defense  of  his  party 
principles,  beginning  with  the  war  of  the 
rebellion  and  coming  down  by  degrees  to 
the  present  political  struggle  in  the  na- 
tion. He  was  interrupted  by  frequent 
appUiuse,  especially  when  he  bore  heavily 
upon  the  liquor  traffic  and  "the  degrada- 
tion of  the  many  young  men  of  the  land 
who  owed  their  downfall  to  man'^  worst 
enemy — drink," 

At  length  be  reverted  to  local  issues. 
He  fixed  his  black  eyes  upon  John  Bel- 
lows, scanning  him  from  head  to  foott 
then  turning  to  his  hearers,  said:  "If 
there  is  any  one  thing  I  hate  in  all  this 
world  it  is  pretence  and  deceit.  My  op* 
ponent,  as  you  all  see,  wears  a  colored 
shirt  and  a  suit  of  shabby  gray.  There  is 
nothing  remarkable  in  this,  my  friends, 
except  that  he  is  dressed  for  the  occasion. 
He  comes  to  you  as  a  plainly  attired  cit- 
izeUt  wishing  to  impress  upon  you  people 
of  the  rural  districts  tlie  idea  that  he  is 
extremely  common  in  the  matter  of 
dress/' 

Every  one  was  scrutinizing  Bellows' 
wearing  apparel  and  the  young  man's 
face  grew  red.  Rome  of  the  boys  laughed 
heartily  at  his  discomfiture. 

"At  home  Mr,  Bellows  wears  his  dude 
clothes.  Out  here  among  the  ranchers  he 
puts  on  the  garb  of  pretence,  trying  to 
fool  some  one  into  the  belief  that  he  has 
something  in  common  with  the  laboring 
man.    I  am  dressed  as  vou  always  see  -me 
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either  here  or  in  my  office.  I  am  not  a 
pretentkT.  Who  ever  heard  of  John  Bel- 
lows, with  all  due  respect  to  him,  ever 
wearini^^  a  colored  sjiirt  around  his  home 
town?  Why,  his  friends  would  he 
shocked.  No,  my  neighhors,  do  not  he 
dcK-eived  i)y  his  farmer  clothes.'- 

Mark  sat  down  wiping  the  perspiration 
from  his  hrow  and  h)oking  extremely 
self-satisfied.  There  was  the  huzz  of 
voices  from  the  crowd  and  an  occasional 
titter  among  the  bevy  of  girls  in  the  last 
row.  Mr.  Tulliver  chewed  his  (piid  vig- 
orously, lie  thought  that  Mark  had  com- 
pletely crushed  Bellows  hy  one  blow.  He 
really  ])itied  the  young  nominee,  and  a 
keen  observer  might  have  detected  an  ex- 
pression of  sympathy  in  the  deeply  fur- 
rowed face  of  the  chairman  as  he  slowly 
arose  and  introduced  the  boyish  young 
man. 

B<'llows  bi'gan  his  speech  with  a  (piaver 
in  bis  voice  that  betrayed  nervousness. 
He  spoke  in  such  low  tones  at  first  that 
some  one  yelli»d  *'Louder  I"  from  the  rear 
of  tbe  room,  which  caused  him  to  hesitate 
and  begin  anew.  Everybody  was  won- 
dering what  exj)lanation  he  could  pos- 
sii)ly  offer  concerning  the  rough  garb  in 
which  be  appeared  and  what  his  refuta- 
tion of  the  charges  made  against  him 
would  l)e.  l^ut  Bellows'  brain  had  by  no 
means  remained  in  a  state  of  lethargy 
thus  far.  On  the  floor  beside  the  chair 
occu])ied  by  the  county  attorney  sat  a 
well-worn  valise.  It  was  on  this  that 
John's  mind  had  been  centered  during 
the  conchiding  remarks  of  the  opposing 
candidate.  It  was  into  this  particular 
valise,  as  tbey  were  nearing  ^[(mnd 
Prairie,  that  he  bad  sei^n  Devoine  deposit 
a  good-sized  bottle  which  had  b(vn  ])asscd 
about  among  the  occupants  of  the  car- 
riage several  times  during  the  drive.  Bel- 
lows well  knew  Mark's  love  of  licpior  and 
that  this  bottle  surely  contained  some- 
thing more  than  water.  Possibly,  too, 
the  valise  held  other  bottles,  but  he  was 
sure  of  one.  II(»  had  been  told  that  the 
county  attorney  fretjuently  in  his  canvass 
for  V(>tes  resorted  to  what  be  laughingly 
described  as  ^'the  ])ersuasive  elocpience  of 
the  good  old  stuff."  The  speaker,  tliert*- 
fiU'e,  did  not  begin  with  the  discussion  of 
national  topics  as  did  his  adversiirv.  He 
cast  bis  eyes  in  the  direction  of  Mr.  De- 
voine several  times  and  said  nothing.  Mr. 
Tulliver's  jaw  remained  motionless  for  a 


moment  and  the  crowd  sat  in  hushed  ex- 
])ectancy. 

''My  worthy  opponent,  Mr.  Devoine, 
has  seen  fit  to  criticize  my  dress,"  said 
Mr.  Bellows,  calmly.  ''When  he  says  I 
wear  high  collars  and  white  shirts  at 
home  1  agree  perfectly  with  him.  I  do, 
my  fellow  citizens,  wear  better  clothes  at 
home  than  these  I  now  have  on,  and  I 
am  sinccTc  in  saying  that  my  reason  for 
dressing  as  1  do  now  is  that  I  think  it 
sensible.  1  am  not  so  well  fixed  finan- 
cially as  to  run  the  risk  of  ruining  my 
best  clotbes  in  these  country  trips.'' 

Here  Devoine  smiled  sarcastically. 

'*!  abhor  personalities,''  the  speaker  re- 
sumed after  a  momentary  pause.  "I 
ho])ed  that  in  this  debate  we  might  re- 
strict ourselves  to  a  discussion  of  the  is- 
sues of  the  cami)aign.  I  came  here  for 
this  pur])ose,  but  as  ^Ir.  Devoine  has  sei*n 
fit  to  attack  me  personally  I  will  first  re- 
ply to  his  charges  and  afti'rward  speak 
on  tbe  issues  before  the  people.'' 

Bellows  voice  now  rang  out  clearly.  He 
faced  his  hearers  with  youthful  frank- 
ness. 

"'I  dress,  it  seems  to  me,  appropriately. 
T  do  not  a])])ear  before  you  in  patched 
trousers  and  ancient  boots  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  some  of  you  ranchers 
think  1  am  a  very  plain  individual  as  Mr. 
Devoine  has  charged  me  with  doing.  I 
wear  the  attire  you  now  see  in  all  my 
country  jaunts,  no  matter  how  rough  or 
in  what  out-of-the-way  places  I  may  go. 
My  o{)ponent,  however,  is  not  so  sincere. 
He  has  told  you  that  the  spotless  linen 
an<l  nobby  suit  worn  by  himself  now  is  a 
sample  of  his  usual  style  of  dress  either 
in  his  oilice  or  when  he  visits  the  rural 
districts.  \\v  would  make  it  apparent  to 
you  that  he  is  devoid  of  all  pretence,  that 
it  is  beneath  his  honor  to  adopt  any  of 
the  tricks  so  often  ])racticed  in  political 
campaign^.  In  this  I  siiy  candidly  he  is 
a  fraud." 

Here  the  speaker  paused  and  cleared 
his  throat.  Savf  the  occasional  shuffling 
of  feet,  the  crowd  maintained  perfect 
silence. 

*'In  tbat  valise  setting  there  by  his 
chair  are  the  clotbes  he  will  put  on  when 
he  visits  the  more  rural  districts  of  the 
county." 

An  expn'ssion  of  genuine  surprise 
swept  across  Devoine's  face.  1'he  chair- 
nuin  shifted  his  position  and  checked,  for 


a  brief  interval,  the  working  of  his  jaws, 

"And,  my  friends,  what  clothes  they 
are !  You  could  hardly  believe  that  the 
Hon.  Mark  Devoine  could  possess  the  ef- 
frontery to  stand  before  you  and  charge 
me  with  dressing  purposely  to  deceive 
when  he  himself  carries  in  that  valise  a 
pair  of  old  overalls  patched — patched  on 
the  knees,  my  fellow  citizens,  and  a  shirt, 
oh,  what  a  shirt !" 

"It's  a  lie !"  shouted  Devoine,  his  dark 
eyes  flashing  angrily  and  the  color 
mounting  to  his  brow. 

"My  worthy  opponent  tells  you  it  is 
untrue,  my  friends.  This  is  strong  lan- 
guage for  a  respectable  gentleman  to  use, 
but  no  doubt  he  has  forgotten  that  there 
are  ladies  present.  He  should  keep  his 
temper.  I  say  it  is  the  truth.  I  trust  he 
will  do  me  the  honor  of  opening  the 
valise  that  you  may  see  for  yourselves.^' 

Mark  Devoine  colored  violently.  He 
saw  instantly  the  embarrassing  position 
in  which  his  opponent  had  placed  him. 
For  an  instant  he  was  tempted  to  open  it 
and  expose  the  entire  contents  to  the 
view  of  the  assembly  and  thus  prove  to 
all  the  utter  falsity  of  John  Bellows' 
statements,  but — those  three  bottles ! 

Before  him  was  represented  almost  the 
entire  temperance  vote  of  the  county.  If 
those  bottles  were  exhibited  after  his 
vehement  denunciation  of  the  liquor 
traffic  how  extremely  awkward  would  be 
his  situation !  Here  were  not  less  than 
three  hundred  votes  that  would  be  cast 
against  him.  It  meant  defeat.  He  fid- 
geted about  in  his  chair,  fumbled  with 
his  watch  chain  and  tried  to  smile,  which 
proved  a  feeble  attempt. 

"Show  up,  Mark!"  yelled  a- grizzled 
rancher  sitting  near.  Similar  exclama- 
tions came  from  all  parts  of  the  room. 
Devoine  looked  as  foolish  as  he  felt  and 
the  crowd  became  noisy.  Bellows  stood 
waiting  for  the  county  attorney  to  re- 
spond to  the  request  which  had  now  be- 
come general  and  the  racket  increased. 
Boys  whistled  and  men  stamped.  Mr. 
Tulliver  pounded  the  desk  with  his  big 
cane  and  shouted,  "Order !  Order !"  But 
Mark  kept  his  seat  and  made  no  move. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  shouted  Bel- 
lows, "I  think  I've  said  enough  and  will 
let  Mr.  Devoine  take  the  floor  now  and 
explain  to  you  why  he  does  not  care  to 
show  you  the  contents  of  his  valise." 

At  this  Bellows  sat  down  and  nodded 


nleamntly  to  Dinuitit%  who  glared  at 
him.  The  spectators  caught  the  look  of 
anger  Mark  gave  the  opposing  candidate 
and  jeers  and  cat-calls  mingled  with  the 
roar  of  laughter  that  followed. 

"Shouting  Thompson"  of  Black  Lake 
now  saw  an  opportunity  for  an  exhibi- 
tion of  his  vocal  ability,  and  improved  it 
to  the  best  advantage.  Devoine  saw  that 
he  must  say  something — must  try  to  offer 
some  reasonable  explanation  for  not 
choosing  to  disclose  the  contents  of  his 
valise.  But  the  explosion  of  Mr.  Bellows' 
bombshell  had  so  scattered  his  senses  that 
he  sat  vainly  trying  to  think  of  some- 
thing to  say.  He  slowly  arose  and,  com- 
ing to  the  front  of  the  rostrum,  thrust 
his  hands  deep  in  his  pockets  and  tried 
to  maintain  his  usual  composure.  Then 
when  the  noise  subsided  sufficiently  for 
his  voice  to  be  heard  he  stammered : 

"The  reason  I  do  not  care  to  show  what 
is  in  my  valise  is,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
is — that  there  are  things — ah — things 
that  one  would  not  wish  everybody  to 
see — ah — to  see — ah — " 

"Old  clothes,  you  mean,"  said  a  sup- 
porter of  Bellows,  and  again  the  people 
of  Mound  Prairie  began  to  shout  and 
cheer. 

"It's  a  mean,  contemptible  trick!" 
shouted  Devoine,  shaking  his  clenched 
fist  at  his  opponent.  "It's  a  lie !  He — 
he  has  taken  advantage  of  me — he — " 
but  the  words  of  the  irate  candidate  were 
drowned  in  the  tumult  that  followed. 

Mr.  Tulliver  beat  the  desk  with  his 
cane,  attempting  to  restore  order,  but  his 
efforts  were  in  vain.  The  merriment  of 
the  audience  was  not  to  be  subdued.  The 
people  howled  and  roared  at  the  embar- 
rassed county  official  who,  with  his  three 
companions,  escaped  to  the  seclusion  of 

their  carriage  and  drove  rapidlv  away. 
♦         ♦         ♦       ' 

It  was  the  day  after  election  that  John 
Bellows  met  Mr.  Tulliver. 

"^ly  boy,  you've  done  nobly — skinned 
Mark  by  over  a  liundred  votes.  Mound 
Prairie  saved  yer  bacon.  Let  me  shake 
yer  hand  good  'n'  hard.  Say,  would  yuh 
mind  tellin'  'n'  old  man  that  won't 
breathe  it  to  a  soul  what  really  wuz  in 
Mark's  carpet  sack  that  day?" 

"Why — whisky !"  said  the  county  at- 
torney-elect, smiling  blandly. 

And  Ike  Tulliver  laughed  himself  al- 
most into  apoplexy. 


Famous  California  Women 


/;}'   ELIZABETH    rOEE 
FIRST    I'APER— ELLEN    BEACH    YAW 
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A  I        I    \KKS     .\K>I        \N  1  i  II     HI  II    FxWdltlll     ^.Ur    ^ 

THE  <lav  I  nii't  Elkn  Yaw  for  the 
first  time  stands  out  in  my  memory 
like  a  picture-  A  picture  of  ^um- 
lUiT  sunshine,  of  waving  green  bongh.H 
ami  waxen  nmgnoUa  blossoms — and  a 
fair  slip  of  a  girl  in  a  simple  white 
gown,  with  roses  at  Iter  belt,  and  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  sJniding  a  deiieate  face, 
ahnost  eliiklish  in  its  youtliful  lines,  com- 
ing down  the  shady  path  under  the  in- 
terbieing  acacia  and  magnolia  trees?,  to 
meet  me, 

"Come,  and  bring  all  the  babies,  down 
to  my  'Larks'  Nest/  ^'  ahe  had  written 
me,  and  we  went  down  in  tlu'  golden 
summer  sunshine  to  the  ideal  spot  wher»' 
this  sweet  bird  of  passage  hiul  buihled 
her  nest. 

This  typical  southern  California 
homestead  at  Tropico  is  one  of  the  old- 
est in  the  count r\%  and  is  one  labvrinth 


<d'  semi't Topical  bloom.  The 
hiuise.  with  its  wkh,  ho.spiUhle 
verandas  and  many  windows*  is 
liti'rally  covered  with  roses;  in 
all  seasons  of  the  year  the  air 
is  heavy  witli  their  sweet m;j«3 
mingled  with  the  perfume  of 
orange  blossoms,  magnolia  and 
jasmine.  Little  wonder  that 
she  has  named  it  ^'Larks' 
Xest/'  for  the  trees  are  liter- 
ally  alive  with  birds,  and  from 
sunrise  until  sunset  the  air  is 
full  of  melody.  1  had  a  vague 
feeling  that  were  I  the  young 
sing<^r  I  should  give  myself  up 
to  the  deliglits  of  the  place,  for- 
get ambition,  and,  the  nio#t 
conscienceless  idler  under  the 
i?un,  dream  away  a  lifetime. 

But  Ellen  Yaw  was  the  mov* 
ing  spirit  of  the  tine  old  place; 
tlie  impress  of  her  dainty  per- 
sonality was  everywhere  mani- 
fest, it  has  always  been  a  mar- 
vel that  so  l>ig  a  v^oice  of  such 
remarkaldc  range  could  belong 
to  such  a  little  girl,  but  never 
si  nee  has  it  stx^med  so  marvel- 
i.ssK  tuis   to   me   as   on    that   day    I 

heard  it  for  the  first  time.  I 
had  expresstHl  u\y  regret  at  being  unable 
to  hear  her  sing  in  l^os  Angeles. 

"Would  you  like  to  hear  me  iiow^?'^  she 
asked,  with  the  unaffected  grace  of  a 
child.  She  went  over  to  where  her  music 
lay  and  chose  a  piece  she  thought  would 
fdease  us. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  and 
then  suddenly  the  room  was  full  of 
melody;  the  full,  round  tones  mounted 
higher  and  higher  until  I  caught  my 
breath  in  w^onder  at  the  possibilities  of 
the  human  voice,  and  presently  I  became 
aw^are  that  the  birds  in  the  magnolia 
trees  outside  the  open  windows  were 
silent — not  even  a  twitter  was  heard — 
only  this  modest  little  girl  who  wag  sing- 
ing was  responsible  for  the  carnival  of 
melody  that  seemed  to  fill  all  space.  1 
was  listening  for  the  first  time  to  the 
voice  that  can  reach  the  highest  note  of 
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any  voice  in  the  world's  record.  Tliere  in 
only  one  Ellen  Yaw — and  she  is  a  Cali- 
fornian. 

She  is  not  goin^  to  desert  us,  as  so 
niauv  Americans  do  after  crossing  tlie 
ocean — this  she  has  proniis(?d  faithfully. 
She  is  loyal  to  her  native  land ;  her  heau- 
tiful  California  home  is  very  dear  to  her, 
and  there  is  much  to  call  her  back — hut 
she  does  not  come.  Her  pretty  promises 
are  for  the  time  forgotten,  and  she  is 
holding  royal  sway  in  the  circles  of  the 
English  nobility.  Californians  are  shak- 
ing a  eoUective  finger  at  her — but  it  is 
indulgently,  if  regretfully,  for  the  goods 
the  gods  provide  are  none  too  fair  for 
this  unspoiled  child  of  fortune. 

^liss  Yaw  was  born  in  Iowa,  but  is  a 
Californian  by  adoption,  having  lived 
here  since  a  small  child.  She  made  her 
debut  in  New  Y^ork  in  1893,  after  several 
years'  study  abroad.  Her  famous  high 
note  is  five  notes  higher  than  Patti's 
highest,  and  the  sweetness  of  her  voice 
equals  its  wonderful  range.  Kecently  she 
was  sumnnmed  to  Paris  to  take  part  in 
the  gala  concert  for  the  McKinley  me- 
morial fund.     The  Paris  edition  of  the 


New  Y'ork  Herald,  in  speaking  of  the 
young  American's  part  in  the  perform- 
ance, says: 

At  the  extraordinary  matinee  given  yester- 
day afternoon  at  the  Opera  Comique  the  house 
was  tilled  from  pit  to  gallery  with  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  audiences  ever  assembled  in  a 
Paris  playhouse.  The  President  of  the  Re- 
public and  Mme.  Loubct  were  among  the  dis- 
tinguished guests. 

So  nnich  had  been  said  and  written  of  the 
final  niunber  of  the  programme  that  there 
was  more  than  the  usual  air  of  expectation 
when  the  curtain  arose.  On  a  high  pedestal 
in  the  center  of  the  stage  was  a  bust  of  the 
late  President,  by  Paul  Conkling.  Pedestal 
and  bust  were  embowered  in  a  magnificent 
mass  of  fiowers. 

On  one  side  of  the  i)edestal  stood  the  beau- 
tiful young  American  soprano.  Miss  Ellen 
Beach*  Yaw.  She  was  dressed  in  pure  white, 
save  for  the  tricolored  sash,  and  wore  a  laurel 
wreath  on  her  fair  head.  At  the  other  side 
was  Mme.  Charles  Rothier,  in  a  decollete 
dress  of  pink  over  white,  also  wearing  a  tri- 
colored sash. 

'I'he  audience  stood  at  the  young  singer's 
first  thrilling  notes  of  the  American  national 
antliem.  sung  in  superb  style,  and  before  the 
song  was  half  finished  it  had  become  a  chorus 
of  hundreds  of  voices.  When  Mme.  Charles 
Kothier  sang  the  '^Marseillaise"  the  enthusi- 
asm grew  until  French  and  foreigners  alike 
were  singing  the  great  hymn. 


A  Ranch  Girl  s  Luck 

BY  E.  A.  nnLMXSTOOL 

Jim,  he  was  homely  as  could  he. 
When  he  come  'round  a-conrtin'  me; 
He  bed  a  tanned  an'  freckled  face. 
His  hands  was  allers  out  o'  place; 
11  is  hair  was  jest  a  fiery  red. 
An'  all  the  gals  they  up  an'  sed 
'J'he  feller  hadn't  any  sense. 
An'  couldn't  win  niv  confidence. 


'i'he  folks  all  thought  'twuz  mighty  strange 
I'd  take  the  scrub  nv  all  the  range, 
An'  'lowed  I  was  a  lunatic 
To  cinch  this  locoed  maverick, 
When    I,  hy  spcakin'  uv  the  word. 
Could  hed  my  pick  uv  all  the  herd 
Thct  hung  around  the  home  corral, 
A-waitin'  uv  their  love  to  tell. 


S  1  *  X  8  E T     MAG  A  Z 1 N  E 

I  'lowed  Jim  wasn't  as  smart  as  mme^ 
But  you  kin  bet  he  ma  tie  things  hum 
When  on  the  round-up!     Nary  chap 
Could  hold  a  candle  to  the  snap 
An'  grace,  with  which  he'd  sit  astride 
The  wildest  hroncli'  thet  none  could  ride! 
An'  when  ho'd  pitch  thet  rope  o'  his, 
The  critters  knew  thet  Jim  meant  hiz ! 


The  fellers  in  the  outfit,  they 
Grew  jealouser  frum  day  to  day. 
To  see  me  shyin'  tip  to  Jim, 
An  shootin'  sparks  o'  love  at  him; 
They  ^^lowed  he  lacked  the  proper  sand 
To  rope  an*  put  on  me  his  brand, 
An'  sed  the  chance  was  mighty  slim^ 
Of  me  a-tyiii'  up  to  Jim, 

But  Jim  an'  me  w^s  up  to  snuff. 
An'  knew  it  w^a'n't  a  game  o'  bluff 
Thet  each  uv  us  was  w^orkin',  and 
We  give  the  boys  to  understand 
Thet  WL'  v?as  old  enuff  to  play 
The  game  o'  love  in  our  own  way, 
Without  their  Jealous  hohble-ropes 
A-holdin'  back  our  sweetest  hopes. 

The  other  day  Jim  struck  the  place 
With  smika  upon  his  homely  face; 
Ift^  read  a  letter,  an^  it  sed 
His  uncle  in  the  East  was  dead. 
An*  uv  the  fortune  left  by  him 
Was  fifty  thousand  plunks  fer  Jim! 
An^  now  the  gals,  by  smile  an'  word, 
Bay  Jim*s  the  leader  uv  tbe  herd ! 

I'm  layln'  low  an'  keepiu'  mum^ 
Jest  waitin'  fer  my  Jim  to  come 
Back  home  with  that  big  wad  o'  his 
An'  then  you^U  see  that  we  mean  biz! 
The  weddin'  dress  has  all  been  made, 
An'  you  kin  bet  I  ain't  afrind 
To  own  my  head  is  somewhat  swelled 
A-thinkin^  Tve  got  Jim  corraled! 
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Loma  Linda  ImpreSvSions 


HY   IL   S.   CANTINE.   />.  />, 


LET  me  tfU  you  a  littU^  about  Loina 
Linda.  It  is  oo  the  nmio  line  of 
tlio  SrmtlN'ni  Pacitic,  sixty-two 
I  rules  from  L<.ts  Angeles,  within  twenty 
ujinutes'  ride  of  Smiley  Heights,  com- 
manding a  full  view  of  ek'ven  southern 
Caiifornm  cities,  and  crowned  on  a  royal 
hill  which  lies  at  the  entninee  of  San 
Timeteo  eanyoo. 

The  hill  on  which  stamls  the  main 
hotel  and  cottages  of  Loma  Linda  com- 
niands  a  superb  view  of  the  surrounding 
plain.  A  twautiful  avenue  of  drooping, 
verdaot  p(;ppeT  trees,  hoary  as  the  dmids 
of  old  J  leads  from  the  very  door  of  I^ma 
Linda  down  past  the  railway  station  and 
across  the  fertile  green  lands  of  the  up- 
land valley.  Thousands  of  birds  live  in 
the  trees  about  this  garden  spot  and  each 


visitor  expresses  his  pleasure  at  the  greet- 
ing which  he  receives  t^eh  morning  when 
he  awakens  from  peaceful  dreamland, 

Loma  Linda  means  *4iili  beautiful,* 
and  the  name  fits  the  place.  Green  fields 
and  greener  orange  groves  dotted  with 
pretty  white  cottages  are  all  about  us. 
This  place  is  not,  in  a  sense,  a  sanita- 
rium. It  is  a  home-like  hotel  with  all 
appliances  of  the  modern  sanitarium, 
but  no  consumptives  or  suflFercrs  from 
other  infectious  diseases  are  admitted. 

The  guests  here  drive  about  among  or- 
ange groves,  climb  the  near-by  hills, 
scale  the  heights,  take  light  exercise  in 
the  *^gyjn^^  and  amusement  hall,  eat  mod- 
erately of  well-prepared  food  and  sleep 
niueh  under  conditions  which  make  ?leep 
ii  hixiirv. 
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Held  Up-A  Texan  Talc 


/;)'    JOAQUIN    MILLER 


11)0  not  go  to  a  dead  book  to  get  my 
facts  about  a  live  people,  because, 
as  Brother  Jasper  has  said,  ''The 
world  do  move !''  If  I  want  to  tell  the 
world  about  China.  Alaska,  ^lexico, 
Texas,  1  go  and  sit  down  witii  tlie  peo- 
ple, bide  there  and  write  of  them  as  I 
find  them. 

Not  long  ago  I  wrote  of  Texas  as  a 
great  temperance  slate,  a  state  with  more 
schools  and  school  mont\v  than  any  other 
state  in  the  TJniou,  a  state  with  more 
churclies,  and  ])etter  attended  churches, 
according  to  the  population,  than  any 
other  state,  a  state  wliere  you  could  not 
possibly  see  a  game  of  cards  played,  not 
even  in  a  hayloft  or  behind  a  haystack. 
I  pointed  out  that  railroads  were  push- 
ing right  along,  especially  the  (lould  and 
Southern  Pacific  systems,  in  almost  every 
direction.  And  I  was  laughed  at,  de- 
rided, derided  I  Is  it  because  I  am 
breaking  down  tlui  traditions  of  the 
"blood  and  thunder''  dramatists  and 
novelists,  or  is  it  because  the  worbl  does 
not  want  the  truth,  or  is  the  Atlantic 
jealous  ? 

I  had  it  from  the  lips  of  a  Postmaster- 
General,  not  many  years  ago,  that  the 
government  pays  out  about  ten  million 
dollars  each  year  in  excess  of  receipts  in 
handling  the  mails  of  New  York  city; 
and  he  explained  to  nie  that  this  dis- 
crepancy was  dut*  entirely  to  the  tons  and 
hundreds  of  tons  of  '"blood  and  thunder'' 
about  the  south,  southwest  and  west.  He 
declared  himself  in  favor  of  forbidding 
all  such  stufT  the  mails,  or  at  least  mak- 
ing it  pay  the  cost  of  transportation. 

**And  where  does  the  gory  stuff  go  to? 
We  don't  read  it  in  the  west  and  I  doubt 
if  they  do  in  the  south. '^ 

'I'he  (Jeneral  laid  down  his  ])en  and 
looked  at  me.  "'It  goes  to  Boston." 
Then,  half  laughing,  he  added,  '*Xo,  i 
don't  (\\\'\\v  mean  that,  but  it  goes  to  the 
mill  hands  of  Fall  River,  Lowell  and  the 
like.  Lots  of  it  goes  to  the  sliop  girls  of 
Chicago,  St.  FiOuis,  and  so  on;  anyhow, 
it  goi»s.  Now,  why  don't  you  write  a 
<rorv  storv  and  iret  rich?" 


•'General,  I  will  write  a  gory  story  of 
the  west,  of  the  bloodiest  sort,  if  you  will 
read  it.'' 

The  General  took  up  his  pen,  but  as  I 
passed  out  he  consented,  with  a  sigh,  to 
read  it,  if  not  too  long. 

Well,  here  it  is,  and  it  is  not  very  long, 
but  it  is  very,  very  true.  The  photograph 
tells  the  whole  gory  story  at  a  single 
gleaming  glance.  However,  let  us  not 
be  too  hard  on  these  authors  and  (Jram- 
atists  of  the  Atlantic  sea  bank.  They 
don't  know  any  better;  and  now,  so  far 
from  al>using  them,  I  am  disposed  to 
helj)  them  along  a  little  on  their  gory 
way  and  I  give  them  a  veritable  picture 
of  Texas.  This  is  from  life,  the  photo- 
graph of  a  fact  where  a  man  was  "held 
up"  by  his  own  daughter — a  mere  child, 
you  might  say — a  girl  scarce  yet  in  her 
middle  teens.  Let  me  add  that  the  father 
was,  at  the  tinui  and  may  still  be,  a  rich, 
influential  and  most  respected  citizen, 
formerly  of  New  York  city,  and  the  girl 
was  beautiful,  beautiful  1^  ]\tore  than 
that,  she  was  a  favorite  in  society,  espe- 
cially with  army  officers  and  their  wives. 

And  how  did  it  happen  that  I  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  on  the  ground  in  the 
deep  woods  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  that 
hot  aft(»rnoon,  and  have  the  button 
touched  at  exactly  the  moment  when  the 
daughter,  the  mere  child,  thrust  the  pis- 
tol in  her  millionaire  father's  face?  It 
happened  this  way.  Let  us  pass  over  the 
fi»arful,  fearful  facts  as  fast  as  feasible! 
I  was  a  guest  at  the  splendid  home  of 
this  great,  good  man  and  his  wife,  the 
])arents  of  the  child  highwayman.  There 
was  a  room  in  the  millionaire's  mansion 
devoted  entirely  to  relics  of  Indians, 
Mexicans  and  cowboys.  The  father  se- 
cretly, silently  arrayed  himself  and  se- 
cretly, silently  passed  out  the  back  way 
under  th(*  cool,  cool  trees.  I  saw,  saw 
with  my  own  eyes,  the  daughter  follow, 
j)istol  in  hand.  T  must  have  a  picture 
giving  New  York  and  Boston's  idea  of 
life  in  the  south,  southw^est  and  west.  I 
must  !  I  must  I  I  must!  The  mother  and 
1  followed,  silent  I V,  silent  Iv. 


Where  Sunsets  Linger 


Into  n   wt'st  wlirre  t!ie  dying  kil! 
Of  a  sunset  tnirves  in  its  flight  j 
Intu  R'seri^t'S  of  \n\tv  dtOight, 

Clrisi*  wi'st  to  tlie  briny   wnl 

Into  i\   In  mi  of  halm  nm]   rrposc*, 
Full   nuniv  a  iror^s  \vi*  iK'ar, 
SpiH^iling  to  l)ury  nt^itli  llowc-rs  rare. 

Afar  from  tht'  laml  of  snows. 

Into  a  west  where  the  i^unbt'Brn^  phiv; 
Whore  ttio  ilrnin  of  rni^aKlrnU  ^as, 
Suus^'ts  unliniiteil,  smnnn'r  al  ms»% 

Lend  quiet  to  len*rtliened  days. 


Bo(3ks  and  Writers 


'J'lic    death    of    Francis    Bret    Harte 
comes  to  Califoniians  as  a  personal  loss, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
he    left    the    state    years 


CALIFORNIANS  i?        u  i        j 

MOURN  FOR         ^1^'^    ^^^    ^^"^^^    abroad 
BRET  HARTE 


Bnt  lie  was  ever  a  Cali- 
fornian  and  his  best  work 
in  literature  was  tliat 
which  recalled  his  early  impressions.  His 
stories  of  early  days  in  the  mining  camps 
open(»d  a  distinct  field  in  literature  that 
drew  California  to  the  attention  of  the 
world's  readers.  He  was  among  the  first 
to  show  appreciation  of  the  riches  of  the 
Sierra,  of  the  placer  gulches,  of  the  old 
missions,  for  working  into  plots  of  poem 
and  story.  He  has  had  many  imitators, 
but  no  peers.  Outside  of  the  field  first 
chosen  by  him  his  work  attracted  little 
attention.  One  of  his  prettiest  tales  is 
"Thankful  Blossom,"  yet  it  has  had  few 
readers,  chiefly  because  it  deals  with  rev- 
olutionary days  in  New  England  instead 
of  with  the  characteristics  of  early  Cali- 
fornia. In  a  forthcoming  number  of 
Sunset  will  appear  sketches  telling  of 
Harte  as  he  was  known  during  his  resi- 
dence in  San  Francisco,  both  as  editor  of 
the  Overland  Monthly  and  as  contrik* 
utor  to  the  Golden  Era  and  other  jour- 
nals of  the  earlier  days.  There  are  many 
stories  going  about  that  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  all  admirers  of  the  somewhat  ec- 
centric author;  stories  of  his  habits  and 
mannerisms  and  methods  of  work  and 
some  of  these  will  be  retold  here.  Harte 
was  ever  an  earnest,  virile  writer,  and  in 
his  early  days  impatient  of  ^'padding'' 
and  of  all  tricks  of  the  literary  trade.  He 
was  original,  entertaining  and  amusing, 
and  for  these  gifts  all  Calif ornians  es- 
pecially honor  him  and  mourn  that  his 
last  words  have  been  written. 


"The  Dead  Calypso''  is  a  book  of  verse 
recently  published  by   Lcmis  A.   Robert- 
son, a  California  poet.  The 
poem    that   gives    title    to 
the  book  is  about  seventv 
lines    in    length    and    six 
feet     (hexameters)      in 
width.  Although  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson assumes  no  originality  of  thought 
or  expression,  his  work  is  none  the  les.- 


AGAIN  ONE 
POET  WRITES 
OF  ANOTHER 


true  poetry  on  that  account.  "The 
Dead  Calypso"  is  a  good  example  of 
the  poet^s  rare  ability  in  assimilating 
just  the  right  material.  It  could  be 
called  a  work  of  straightforward  genius, 
its  lines  immortal  and  its  author  the 
minion  of  the  muse,  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  its  finest  phrases  were  immortal 
before  Mr.  Robertson  used  them.  There 
are  many  poems  in  the  volume  not  eqiaal 
to  **The  Dead  Calypso/^  but  this  is  a 
fault  of  the  present  state  of  literature, 
not  of  Mr.  Robertson,  who  has  faithfuU} 
accepted  for  his  poems  those  expressions 
on  which  modern  critics  had  long  before 
set  the  great  seal  of  approval.  There  id 
probably  no  greater  conservative  in  lit- 
erary history  than  this  poet.  Many  minor 
poets  heretofore  have  used  these  same 
imageries,  but  none  so  well  as  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson. He  is  a  lover  of  good  poetry  and 
in  the  sweetest  of  manners  has  preserved 
in  his  book  some  of  the  tenderest  senti- 
ments in  vogue  among  present-day 
writers. 

Some  one  must  perform  this  act  for 
the  benefit  of  those  poetic  bits  that  ob- 
tain wide  admiration  but  would  ulti- 
mately suffer  oblivion  were  there  not 
some  one  of  better  skill  to  embody  them 
in  his  own  work.  ^Ir.  Robertson,  having 
a  refined  power  of  selection,  lias  done  his 
task  well,  variegating  and  enriching  his 
poems  with  beautiful  colors  and  hearty 
emotions,  which  are  all  the  more  enjoyed 
because  they  are  old  friends  that  we  had 
not  thought  of  meeting  again. 

Against  these  poems  one  fault  that 
must  be  charged  (but  may  be  quickly 
pardoned)  is  that  the  writer,  like  many 
of  the  lesser  spirits  that  haunt  the  gal- 
leries of  song,  has  apparently  led  a  life 
almost  entirely  in  bookland,  trusting  to 
the  companionship  of  literature,  fancy- 
ing the  world  a  })oet's  garden,  believing 
the  fictions  of  antiquity,  imagining  his 
harmless  romances  or  indulging  occa- 
sionally in  forbidden  reveries.  His  life 
is  too  sincere,  too  trustful,  too  loving, 
too  unreal.  He  writes  for  the  past,  and 
still  uses  the  customs  of  the  chivalrous 
ages  that  are  dead.  His  filmy  pictorial 
world  is  peopled  with  kings  and  queens. 
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sorcerers,  tempted  friars,  wardens,  liege- 
men, heralds,  trumpeters,  Egyptian  rev- 
elry and  all  the  poetic  paraphernalia  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

Lionel  Josaphaiie. 


"The  Dead  Calypso  and  Other  Verses,"  by 
Louis  A.  Robertson;  published  by  A.  M. 
Robertson,  San  Francisco;    $1.50. 


In  the  May  Sunset  Louis  A.  Robert- 
son took  a  critical  word  glance  at  the 
books  of  a  newer  poet,  Lionel  Josaphare. 
The  latter,  this  month,  performs  a  sim- 
ilar favor  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Robertson. 
Read  them  both. 


Mr.  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  says 
that  what  foreigners  really  wish  in  the 
literature  of  America  is  something  "rad- 
ically new  and  creative,'^ 
^  WESTERN  and  furthermore  sug- 

WRITERS  gests  that  young  writers 

AND  CREATIVE  should  seek  their  inspira- 
LITERATURE  tion  from  within,  rather 
than  imitate  masters  of 
the  past  of  literature. 

Mr.  Stedman,  than  whom  there  is  no 
higher  authority  in  this  country,  acknowl- 
edges that  the  east,  save  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Whitman,  Poe  and  Emerson,  has 
been  simply  an  imitator;  that  the  cre- 
ative spirit  of  the  Atlantic  coast  has  sel- 
dom ventured  forth. 

It  is  the  freshness  and  distinctive  qual- 
ity of  Joaquin  Miller's  poetry  that  causes 
the  English  critics  to  pronounce  it  es- 
sentially American.  His  is  the  inspira- 
tion bom  of  the  glory  and  freedom  of 
western  woods  and  mountain  peaks.  Ed- 
win Markliam,  a  native  of  the  west,  has 
something  of  its  strength  and  color  in  the 
majesty  of  his  lines.  Jack  London^s 
work  has  the  boldness  and  force  of  an 
Alaskan  mountain  stream.  Such  power 
as  his  in  prose  fiction  is  not  inspired  by 
books  and  the  conventionalism  of  cities. 

The  creative  literature  of  our  country 
is  not  to  be  produced  through  study  of 
European  models.  It  will  be  bom  of  the 
silence  away  from  the  clamor  of  trade. 
Greek  mythology  will  have  little  part  in 
it.  The  "thread-bare  classic  phrose'^ 
must  give  place  to  new  forms  of  expres- 
sion ;  the  time-worn  past  must  give  way 
to  the  vital,  ever-throbbing  present  if  cre- 


ative work,  something  peculiarly  indigen- 
ous to  our  soil  and  clime,  be  the  crowning 
glory  of  this  century. 

Eastern  poets  of  the  day  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, and  it  is  by  a  nation's  poetical 
utterance  that  its  literary  standing  may 
best  be  judged,  find  little  in  their  own 
land  to  inspire  them,  but  sing  of  the 
olden  days  and,  as  Mr.  Bliss  Perry  de- 
clared in  his  recent  address  before  the 
students  of  the  University  of  Califomia, 
"write  more  sonnets  to  John  Keats  than 
to  this  glorious  Union.'' 

From  the  present  outlook  it  remains 
for  the  westem  writer  to  breathe  a  little 
freshness  and  color  into  American  letters. 
Let  us  hail  the  genius  who  originates. 
Why  should  any  poet  of  the  Pacific  sea- 
board look  to  f ar-oflf  lands  for  his  themes, 
with  the  grandest  peaks  of  the  world,  yet 
unsung,  towering  over  him  ?  Why  should 
he  borrow  ancient  myths  that,  like  ancient 
coins,  are  worn  smooth  and  unattractive 
by  long  usage?  Better  by  far  four  lines 
on  a  Califomia  redwood  or  a  Washington 
fir  than  an  epic  founded  on  the  musty 
mythology  of  Greece.  Westem  poets 
should  not  sing  of  old  wars  and  forgotten 
thrones.  They  should  sing  of  the  moun- 
tain tops  and  the  rivers  of  their  own 
land,  of  the  scenes  surrounding  them,  as 
did  Burns  and  Scott,  and  like  these  two 
immortals,  make  the  beauty  of  the  west 
the  admiration  of  the  world. 

Are  the  hills  of  the  Pacific  coast  less 
beautiful  than  those  of  Scotland?  Is 
Shasta,  Plood  or  Rainier  not  equal  in 
sublime  grandeur  to  Blanc,  the  majesty 
of  which  fired  the  genius  of  Coleridge? 
The  peaks,  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  old 
world  have  inspired  poems  and  romances 
until  the  names  of  many  of  them  have  a 
literary  significance  and  to  the  tourist 
possess  something  more  than  scenic 
beauty. 

It  remains  for  the  western  singer  to 
dip  his  pen  in  the  color  of  the  hills  and 
vales  rather  than  seek  his  inspiration 
from  the  shelves  of  a  library.  Vast  for- 
ests and  mountain  majesties  are  a  glori- 
ous heritage.  They  stir  the  noblest  im- 
pulses of  the  soul  and  arouse  in  the  heart 
a  love  for  the  good  and  the  beautiful — a 
striving  for  the  ideal^kf  which  creative 
poetry  is  bom. 

Herbert  Bash  ford. 


Plays  and  the  Players 


The  |K»|)ul;n'  Ni'ill  cniiipiuiy  plans  to 
rlo>»'  tlu'  (irsl  pnrt  ot'  its  sunnncr  season 
at  tin*  California  TlicattT,  San  Kran- 
i'i>co,  on  Junr  -JSth.  This  company  has 
uuulr  a  «rn'at  hit  with  San  Francisco 
thcatcr-^'orrs  an<l  crowilcil  houses  arc  the 
rule  at  cvcrv  ])crfornianc('.  The  plays  to 
he  «:iven  this  month  hy  the  Ni-ills  arc 
"The  Jilt."  "So\vin«r  the  Wind"  ami 
•M'mler  Two  Fla«rs/*  In  "The  Jilt"  the 
Xeills  will  he  sci-n  at  their  hest.  This  is 
a  (Icli^ditful  comedy,  written  iii  Dion 
Honcicault's  hapj)iest  vein  and  it  afford-^ 
every  memher  of  the  N(ill  company  op- 
j)ort unity  for  clever  work.  '"Sowing  the 
Wind"  is  Jiew  to  the  company.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  comedies  on  the  stage.  '*T'n- 
der  Two  Flags"  is  the  masterpiece  ol*  the 
Xeills.  As  yet  they  have  never  ])ro(luced 
this  in  San  Francisco.  As  Cigarette, 
Edythe  Chajnnan  has  won  ])raise  all  over 
the  ccmntrv. 

One  of  the  notable  theatrical  events 
for  the  month  of  June  is  the  coming  to 
San  Francisco  of  the  actor,  Frederick 
Warde,  and  his  strong  company  to  the 
California  for  a  special  summer  engage- 
nient  of  seven  weeks.  The  Warde  season 
opens  on  Sunday  night,  June  "^^th,  with 
"Francesca  di  J^imini,''  the  play  in 
which  Otis  Skinner  has  been  scoring 
puch  a  success  in  the  east.  Warde  has 
secured  the  western  rights  to  the  looker 
version,  the  same  used  by  Skinner. 

Kathryn  Kidder  commenced  a  two 
weeks'  engagement  at  tlie  Cohnnbia  The- 
ater, San  Francisco,  on  Monday  night. 
May  '^(>th.  The  brilliant  actress  has 
more  than  duplicated  her  '*Madanie  Sans 
Gene''  success  in  "The,  Country  (Jirl." 
Among  the  heading  peo])le  in  the  com- 
pany are  l^obert  V.  Ferguson,  Xornian 
llackett,  T.  C.  Hamilt<m  and  Mari(m 
Ash  worth. 

Henry  Miller  and  Margaret  Anglin 
will  be  at  the  head  of  a  company  to  ap- 
j)ear  at  iho  Columbia  Theater,  San  Fran- 
cisco, this  month.  An  extended  engage- 
ment is  i»romised  and  during  the  stay  of 
the  ]dayers  all  the  leading  .\ew  York 
successes  of  this  season  will  be  staged. 
Among  the  i)roductions  to  be  olfered  are 
*''Tlie  Twin    Sister,"   '"The   Wilderness,'' 


"  Trelawney  of  the  Wells,"  "Froc'ks  and 
Frills,"  "The  A<lventure  of  the  Ijady 
I'rsula,*'  "The  Gay  f^ord  Qiiex"  and 
"DWrcy  of  the  (iuards."  Among  the 
players  in  the  company  will  Ix*  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Walcot  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
WhinVn. 

Miss  Maude  Fealy  began  a  limit^nl  on- 
LTagrment  at  the  (J rand  Opera  House, 
San  Franii.Mn,  May  "idth,  and  won  im- 
mediate recognition  by  her  portrayal  of 
Uabhie  in  "The  Little  Minister/'  Miss 
l-'ealy's  engagement  will  continue  for 
seven  wiH'ks,  till*  last  four  wei'ks,  begin- 
ning June  Kith,  she  will  star  jointly  with 
Kdward  Morgan.  This  actor,  for  several 
seasons,  has  been  identified  with  some  of 
the  most  prominent  successes,  creating 
such  parts  as  .Fohn  Storm  in  '*The  Chris- 
tian," IVtronius  in  ''Quo  Vadis/'  Syd- 
ney Carton  in  ^'The  Only  Way,"  Tom 
Wrench  in  ^*Trelawney  of  the  W'ells"  and 
\\\r  title  role  in  "Ben  Hur.''  He  has  been 
speciallv  engaged  to  ])lav  the  part  of 
David  I{ossi  in  -The  Fternal  City"  next 
season.  . 

'i'he  Tivoli  Opera  House  of  San  Fran- 
cisco made  great  ]>reparations  for  the 
production  of  "The  Toy  Maker,"  which 
opened  June  iM.  This  is  the  piece  that 
captured  the  town  hist  S4*ason,  and  scored 
a  triumjdiant  run  of  eight  weeks,  after- 
ward being  taken  on  the  road  and  mak- 
ing a  great  success  all  over  the  coast.  The 
o|H*ra  is  one  of  the  prettiest  musically 
that  has  bcf^i  writt(>n,  and  the  plot  is  a 
most  ingenious  one,  abounding  in  funny 
situations  and  bright  dialogue.  Annie 
flyers  was  the  original  in  the  part  of  the 
doll  last  year,  and  is  again  seen  in  her 
famous  creation.  Ferris  Hartman  is  the 
toy  maker.  He  has  a  couple  of  new 
songs,  one  of  which  is  of  his  own  manu- 
facture. It  is  called  *'How  I  Make  a 
Doll."  Frances  Graham  adds  strength 
to  the  cast  as  tin*  wife  of  the  toy  maker. 
She  introduces  two  new  songs,  making 
the  ]mrt  one  of  the  best  in  the  opera. 
They  are  "Fast  an<l  Future,"  by  De 
Koven,  ami  "'I'he  Heart  of  the  Sea." 

'Hie  world's  greatest  stars  liave,  some 
time  or  other  in  their  brilliant  careers, 
traveled  across  the  continent  to  gain  the 
approval  of  critical   San   Francisco,  bu*: 
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few  have  enjoyed  greater  ])opularity  than 
18  accorded  the  favorite  California  actress, 
Florence  Roberts,  who  opens  at  the  Al- 
cazar Theater,  San  Francisco,  June  9th. 
The  second  American  actress  to  play 
"Zaza/'  she  has  been  favorably  compared 
with  its  famous  originator,  Mrs.  Leslie 


CarU'i",  just  as  her  Saplio  has  been  placed 
on  the  pedestal  above  Xethersole.  This 
year  Messrs.  Belaseo  and  Thall  will  give 
her  a  powerful  supporting  organization, 
headt»d  by  White  Whittlesey  as  her  lead- 
UMI  man.  She  opens  in  David  Belasco's 
renuirkable  drama,  "Zaza." 


UAHTON  STONK,   A  POPUI*AR  ACTTKESfl  WITH   THE  XEILL  COMPANY 


Sunset  Ravs 


To   Happiness 


It    tiin't    so    far    to    ha))|)in(»s.s — it'^    lyiFi'   all 

arouiui; 
It  twinkle^,  ill  tlio  drw drops,  hrin;^?^  blonin^^  to 

barrni   «rrouFi<l. 
It  siiifjs  in  all  ilic  l)r<M'/A'«^ :     it  ripple^  in  the 

rilK: 
It's  written  on  ^zrccii  l>aiintM>.  that   wave  from 

all  tlic  hilN. 

It  ain't  so  far  to  happiness :    wr  rtil»  our  livrs 

of  n*>t 
To    fiiul    it    o'er  broad   orcans   as   far   as   cast 

from  west  : 
From  all  the  dear  hoiiu*  j)la('o>  in  sorrow  wi 

depart. 
And  dream  not  that  its  dwelliiijr  place  is  ever 

ill  the  heart. 

It  ain't  so  far  to  hapjdness:    it's  shininjjr  all 

alon«r; 
It's  in  the  hnvliest   violet,  it's  in  the  thrush's 

son^r. 
And  hold  it — ye  that  find  it.  forever  to  your 

breast 
Till  you  sleep  and  dream  forever  in  the  ro?ses 

of  (iod's  rest. 

— Fntnk  L.  Stanton. 


Tlic  Koiiicli-13ag:cla(l  Railroad 

The  new  railway  from  Konieh  on  to  J?a«r- 
dad  is  certain  to  be  built.  'i'he  country 
tlirou^h  which  tlii.s  peat  line  is  to  run  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting;  in  the  world,  both  on 
account  of  its  historical  antecedents  and  be- 
cause of  the  romantic  beauty  of  the  districts 
between  Konieh  and  Mosul.  The  railway  will 
open  up  the  most  ancient  of  the  Bible  lands, 
seein*;  that  it  will  set  the  locomotive  roUinj^ 
all  through  the  home  countries  of  Abraham 
and   his   patriarchal   predecessors. 

The  railway  line  will  be  carried  over  that 
pip  which  forms  the  pass  between  the  Bulbar 
Dagh.  the  range  running  down  to  the  coast 
near  the  town  of  Tarsus,  and  the  Anti-Taurus 
range.  Then  conies  a  lovely  valley  between 
Ant i -Taurus  and  the  Taurus  range.  Xearly 
all  the  engineering  diHiculties  of  the  line  will 
be  encountered  in  the  three  hundreil  miles 
between  Konieh  and  ^larash,  the  city  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Taurus.  The  railway 
in  its  Anatolian  section,  for  this  space  of 
three  hundred  miles  from  Konieh.  keeps  to 
the  south  of  the  great  central  plateau  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  thus  the  region  traversed  is  one 
of  the  most  fruitful  in  the  world.  The  char- 
acter of  the  vast  tract  beyond  Anatcdia.  after 
the  Taurus  is  crossed,  is  altogether  different. 
For  a  considerable  distance,  however,  the  line 
will  run  through  I'xceedingly  fertile  soil, 
until  Mosul  is  reached,  and  until  Birejik  is 
passed.  This  town  is  the  northernmost  point 
in  the  grand  Kuphratean  plain  known  today 
as  Kl  Jezireh.  but  still  g<'nerallv  called  among 


Western  pcuj)le  l>y  its  ancient  name  of  Meso- 
potamia. 

The  longest  section  of  the  line  will  be  the 
Mesopotamiaii.  This  will  measure  not  less 
than  seven  hundred  miles,  for  it  will  follow 
the  bank  of  the  mighty  Tigris.  The  railway 
will  ft)rsake  the  Euphrates  after  crossing  it 
at  JJirejik.  and  will  cross  ^lesopotiimia  to  the 
Tigris.  The  vast  Mesopotamiaii  plain  is  a 
^^ingularly  varied  regioh.  Sometimes  the  car- 
avans pass  through  many  miles  of  tamarisk 
shrub.  But  here  and  there  beautiful  grassy 
]>lains  are  traversed,  and  there  is  abundant 
cultivation  on  the  southern  half  of  the  plain. 
Bagdad  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  grand  oasis 
of  palm  groves  and  gardens. — St.  James  (ia- 
zrttr. 


In  a  Santa  l^arbara  Garden 

While  the  summer  morn  is  young, 

Kre  the  dew  has  left  the  rose, 

Nona  to  the  garden  goes: 
Strawberries,  like  jewels  strung 

All  a-row,  she'll  not  pass  by — 

See  the  busy  lingers  fly 
Jn  and  out,  the  leaves  among. 

X<uia's  eyes  are  Cupid's  snare; 
Dimples  play  at  hide-and-seek 
In  the  warm  curve  of  her  cheek; 

Silken-soft  her  midnight  iiair. 
in  the  maiden's  downcast  face 
.Juan  w<nild  fain  a  welcome  trace — 

Fain  would  find  love's  signal  there. 

Soon  the  bowl  is  brimming  o'er. 

Blithely  Nona  trips  away. 

Why  should  Juan  not  follow,  pray? 
See.  she  lingers  by  the  door. 

Ah.  those  eyes  of  liquid  brown! 

Will  they  smile  or  will  they  frown? 
''May  you  help  me?    Si,  senor." 

Hulling  berries,  one  by  one. 

Awkward  tingers  sometimes  meet. 
"Who  is  there  to  heed  us.  sweet?" 
'•But  'tis  noon  time,  by  the  sun — 
Do  thou,  senor.  go  away  I 
What  will  old  (^hiquita  say. 
And  my  task  but  scarce  half  done?" 

— »/.  Torrcy  Connor. 


Little  Johnny  had  been  gazing  thought- 
fully at  his  book  of  animal  pictures,  when  he 
suddenly  called  out  : 

**Sav.  Pa,  does  it  cost  much  to  feed  a  lion?" 

"Ves." 

•'How  much*:" 

••Oh.  a   lot  of  money." 

"A  wolf  would  make  a  goo<l  meal  f<»r  a 
lion,  wouhln't   it.  l*a  ?" 

••^'es.    I   guess  so.** 

••And  a  fox  would  Ik*  enough  for  the  wolf. 
wouldn't  it  ?*' 

•Ves.  ves." 
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**Aud  a  fox  cr»ii|(l  umk*'  *i  u  i'u\  <klT  a  iuiut% 

"l  suppose  80." 

'\\nd  the  hawk  oiniM  In^  -^titi^iliHl  witli  ^i 

'\lml  a  big  jifader  wijuld  \w  n  jlj^mmI  iut*jil  for 
(he  spttrrow*  wouUiu't   jt.   ^nl — wtniMnH   it* 

*\\iid  u  iW  wtjuld  W  t*mjugli  for  l^ip 
^pidrrV* 

**And  ii  drop  of  iiRiIiishr's  woirld  be  nil  I  hi 
dy  would  wnnU  wouldn't  HV* 
'*0b  f*top  vour  eliAtler." 
**Hiit  wouldn't  it  Pa?" 

**VVtdL  Tn,  poidiln't  ii  ninii  kevp  h  lion 
iiRUf^iJ  «  mil"  nil  a  pint  of  inolaj^'^e*^?''  But 
jiHt  at  ill  in  pniril  it  \\iis  disoown*d  tliat  it 
w«s  tinip  for  little  Jolinny  to  go  to  bpd. 


Our  I\)lite  Parents 

iiAMv's  Looks 
Hubby  with  i\w  luirstny  sbmr^i 
Cut  atr  both  the  baby  V  ears ; 
At  the  baby,  s^o  unsightly, 
Mutimia  rni'itMi  her  eyebrows  slightly. 

Sedatk  Mamma 
WbHii  *(iieHtK  were  prt'Mt*nt,  dc*ar  little  Mabel 
t  liaiW'd  ri;rht  up  cui  the  dituit^r  table 
And  naughtily  -^tfjod  upon  her  head! 
**l  wmildn't  ilo  that,  dear,'^  Maauua  siiid. 

Mf'rry,  funny  little  iloi^e^ 

IJiirnt  ijff  both  bis  brother?**  now^ ; 

\ud  it  made  them  Itxik  no  queer 

Muinma  said:  '*Wby.  Moi^e^.  dear!"* 

— t'iu'tjlt/n  Wells  in  Satitt*daff  Evcftitiij  Pmt, 


Buteber— Didn't  like  that  bam!  Why.  it 
WJU*  some  tbat  I  nired  myself. 

Cii»tomer"€Rll  that  hmn  eiired*  Why. 
man.  it  wtt^n*t  ev*»n  i-onvaleweeiit. 


Ballade  of  Ye  Earl}'  Spring 

Beside  a  merry  ImbbUng  stream 

I  fttray'd  with  Drtphne;    woods  and  air 
Wure  flll'd  vvith  jipringlimf  fnijfrant'e  rnre** 

Twaa  all  so  istr a ngely  like  a  Urpam. 

A  tender  sbfjot  1  gt*ntly  broke 
And  on  its  WHiity  writ  a  sonjf  t 
Hut  ittnn  thf  dream  1  wak*d  ere  Ifinj^^— 

I  fouiid  th*'  thing  was  poison  oakl 

— Kj/^rrjtf  r  r  Kraiinrj,  Jr. 


Court  (to  prosecutor) — Then  you  recog- 
nize this  handkerchief  as  the  one  which  was 
stolen  ? 

Prosecutor — Yes.  your  honor. 

Court — And  yet  it  isn't  the  only  handker- 
chief of  the  sort  in  the  world.  See.  this  one 
I  have  in  my  pocket  is  exactly  like  it. 

Prosecutor — ^^^ery  likely,  your  honor,  there 
«»re  two  stolen. 


Tlie  Orange  anil  the  Piiit- 

Ti^in  Sierrii's  ranges  low. 

Wlios**  serried  peakn  nn^dd, 
\Vbo><e  rivers  run  wilb  euvit*<l   Hiimls« 

\\  ti0.-^t^  hiiU  are  ribiied  with  j;tdd — 
iln  tlujH**  heroic  ridg**s. 

The  land  of  forty -nine* 
Th  *re  grows  in  j>ride.  >et  ^^hU*  by  ^ide. 

I'h*?  oriin^  anil  the  pine. 

AbtiV'».  th*>  anow-wdiite  ients  of  time 

Lift  up  their  lofty  peak?*; 
Ilidow*  the  wide  prairie 

Its  gbid?*ome  promiM*  ^pi^iki*; 
Between   the  pleasjiiiL   \\ waled   liiH- 

With   varied   lietiuties  shint*— 
Tile  talk,  the  peaeb.  the  blt(^«<uning  thorn. 

The  oraujje  and  the  pine. 

Here  thrive  the  fruits  of  every  land 

From  France  to  Ij right  fTapaiu 
And  every  Inseiouj^  berry, 

Tlirtt  sheds  \t^  blood  for  raan. 
All  down  the  sunny  volleys. 

There  creeps  tb*  empurpled  vine, 
\\  hik^  in  tbe  ebisi\  the  orange  grow-^. 

And  on  tbe  bill,  the  pine. 

Bevond  the  oFchntd  fenees 

Aly  Lady  Pine  growri  tall. 
And   from  her  pi  amy  hranrhes 

The  tender  nutlets  falL 
The  children  feast ;    while  spiey  winds 

Inspire  new   life  divine — 
So  rich  tht'  oir  with  odors  mre 

Of  orange  bloom  and  piue. 

The  rni*e<%  climb  the  cottage^. 

\Mld  flowers  fleck  the  field. 
Those  eups  of  gold,  tlie  pop[de$. 

I '  lis  lint  CI  I   t  r  ea  su  res   y  i  cbl : 
Tlie  yellow  %vnrhlers  Ijy"  tbe  stream** 

In  musii'  dear  and  line. 
I^*ud  pmis^^s  tell,  how  grace  the  ddh 

The  orange  and  the  pine. 

The  apples  of  Hesperides. 

Tbe  emerakl  bushes  bear. 
Att4*st  for  health,  and  love,  and  wealtli. 

And  beauty  ever  where. 
*hi  gravelly  slopes  and  terra cf:'s 

Tbe  yellow  glotmle«  shine; 
The  age-s  old  bequeathed  this  gold— 

Tbe  orange  for   tlje  juiie. 

O.  happy  land  of  com  antl  wine 

That  Jlowers  all  the  year. 
Where  Winter  drops  his  *iitaiT  and  rhmk 

To    srnile   on    vernal    ehet'r ! 
(),  would  tbat  liy  tbe»e  orchard  row>3 

Some   peae«*fnl    roof   were   mine  I 
All  joys  would  blens  eoidd   I  pi>s?^eas 

The  orange  and  the  pine. 

— LilJian    //.   Shucy. 


"You  should  never  take  anything  that 
doesn't  agree  with  you."  said  the  doctor. 

•*If  I'd  always  followed  tliat  rule,  Marie," 
said  the  patient,  turning  to  his  wife,  "where 
would  vou  be?" 
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The  Oregon  Express 

Dedicated^  sans  permission,  to  M.  »S'. 
Tiie  Oregon  Express  goes  rushing  on; 

The  darkening  sky  foretells  the  close  of  day, 
But  onward,  ever  onward  toward  its  bourne 

Tlie  Oregon  Express  flies  on  its  way. 

The  whistle  tells  the  tale  of  signal  retl, 
Then   quick    the   signal    falls — the    way    is 
clear 

And  singing  o*er  the  track  the  rails  are  sped — 
A  steady  hand  is. on  the  throttle  here. 

'ine  red  clouds  darken,  turning  gray  again; 

The  Oregon  Express  heeds  not  the  sky 
But    southward,    westward    skims    along    the 
way 

Like  yonder  bird  that's  soaring  up  so  high. 

At  last  the  wheels  are  stopped   at  Oakland 
pier; 
The    panting   engine    halts;     the    travelers 
bless 
The  mighty  steed  that's  brought  them  safely 
here — 
The  Space-destro3'ing  Oregon  Express. 

— A.  S.  Wiestcr. 


Clerk — I  would  like  to  get  off  early,  sir,  as 
my  wife  wanted  me  to  do  some  odd  jobs 
around  the  house  while  it  is  light  enough. 

Manager — Can't  possibly  do  it. 

Clerk — Thank  vou,  sir.     You  are  verv  kind. 


Her  Father — Well,  sir;  what  can  I  do  for 
you? 

Her  Lover — I — er — called  to  see  if  you — 
er — would  give  assent  to  my  marriage  to  your 
daughter. 

Her  Father — Not  a  cent,  sir;  not  a  cent. 
CJood  dav! 


The  Proprietor — But  we  haven't  enough 
work  to  keep  another  man  busy. 

The  Applicant — Oh,  I  don't  mind  that! 
What  I  want  is  a  steady  job. 


"Mike,  d'l  ever  tell  ye  the  story  about  the 
<lirty  window?" 

"You  did  not.     Tell  me  about  it.*' 

"No  use.     You  couldn't  see  through  it.'' 

She — John,  1  believe  you  are  the  biggest 
liar  in  the  world.  The  fact  is  you  don't  care 
a  fig  for  me,  or  you  wouldn't  try  to  deceive 
me  all  the  time.  There  was  a  time  when  you 
said  I  was  the  best  and  sweetest  woman  on 
earth. 

He — And  you  believed  it.  Then  why  can't 
you  believe  the  little  fibs  I  tell  you  now?" 


"Mamma,  what  would  you  do  if  that  bi|j 
vase  in  the  parlor  should  get  broken?"  said 
Tommy. 

"I  should  whip  whoever  did  it."  said  Mrs. 
Banks,  gazing  severely  at  her  little  son. 

"Well,  then,  you'd  better  begin  to  get  up 
vour  muscle,"  said  Tommv,  "coz  papa's 
i)roke  it." 


Kind  Words  fromWise  Critics 


Milwaukee  Wisconsin — A  beautiful  view  of 
the  California  Capitol,  at  Sacramento,  occu- 
pies a  conspicuous  place  in  the  beautiful  cover 
design  of  the  April  number  of  Sunset,  pub- 
lished by  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  in 
San  Francisco.  The  chief  article  of  the  issue 
is  "California's  Inland  Empire — The  Sacra- 
mento Valley."  by  Will  S.  Green,  of  Colusa, 
president  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  Develop- 
ment Association.  The  illustrations  of  this 
article  and  of  the  other  contributions  in  the 
issue  are  such  as  to  make  readers  long  for  a 
bit  of  California  experience,  especially  read- 
ers in  the  sections  of  the  country  wheVe  win- 
ter is  wont  to  linger  beyond  calendar  limita- 
tions. 

Waco,  Tex.,  Telephone — The  March  number 
of  Si:nskt,  published  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company,  has  reached  Waco,  and,  like  its 
predecessors,  is  a  magnificent  piece  of  work. 
The  design  is  faultless,  the  contents  interest- 
ing and  instructive  to  all,  while  the  illustra- 
tions are  specially  attractive.  The  manage- 
ment has  a  right  to  feel  proud  of  its  publica- 
tion. 

San  Jose.  Cal.,  <V(///*or/iiVi  IJlk — The  Sl:^'s^r^ 
Ma<j.vzink.  publi»*he<l  by  the  Southern  Pacific 


Company,  is  taking  a  place  with  the  leading 
magazines  of  the  country.  It  is,  however,  dis- 
tinctively a  California  publication,  though  it 
covers  all  points  on  the  line  of  the  SouUiern 
Pacific  railroads.  The  number  for  May  is  an 
elegant  one  and  contains  many  beautiful  half- 
tones of  notable  places  in  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley  and  in  San  Jose.  Every  lover  of  Cali- 
fornia should  subscribe  for  the  Sunset. 


\j<ys  Angeles.  Cal.,  Herald — ^The  February 
number  of  the  Sunset  Magazine  is  unusually 
good.  This  unostentatious  periodical  has  been 
wonderfully  improved  of  late  and  is  living  up 
to  its  title  as  "a  magazine  of  the  border. 
Among  the  noteworthy  articles  in  the  current 
number  are:  "Luther  Burbank,"  by  Professor 
t^.  J.  Wickson;  "A  Little  Park  for  Little  Peo- 
ple," by  Joaquin  Miller,  and  "California 
Women's  Clubs  and  Their  Work,"  by  Mrs.  R. 
J    Burdette. 

Cloverdale.  Cal..  I\*ereilh' — The  February 
number  of  Sunset  is  rich  in  choice  reading 
and  no  magazine  reaches  our  table  that  pre- 
sents so  attractive  an  appearance.  The  pres- 
ent number  contains  an  interesting  article  by 
Joaquin  Miller,  and  a  further  description  of 
Luther  Burbank's  marvelous  developments  in 
the  fruit  line. 
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San  Francisco 

THE     GATEWAY    OF    THE     ORIENT 

BY  E.  A.   WALCOTT 

lUustraltd  from  photographi  by  Tibbitls 


SAN  FRANCISCO  faces  east  and 
west  on  a  future  of  magnificent 
promise.  Inland,  within  the  wall 
of  the  Sierras  is  to  be  seen  a  great  area  of 
marvelously  productive  soil  where  a  few 
hundred  thousand  people  are  scattered 
over  the  land  that  would  furnish  support 
to  many  millions.  Seaward,  the  city 
fronts  the  illimitable  possibilities  of 
trade  to  be  found  in  the  awakening  of  the 
four  hundred  millions  of  Asia  to  modem 
wants  and  modem  methods  of  produc- 
tion. 

After  a  long  period  of  municipal  tor- 
por San  Francisco  is  again  roused  to  its 
opportunities.  Capital  and  enterprise  are 
again  being  attracted  to  the  profit  to  be 
won  by  turning  possibilities  into  actu- 
alities. 

The  period  from  1880  to  1900  proved 
disappointing  to  San  Francisco.  The 
growth  in  population  for  the  twenty 
years  was  less  than  the  normal  birth  rate 
of  the  country.  The  completion  of  rail- 
roads from  eastern  cities  to  Washington 
on  the  north  and  Southern  California  on 
the  south  took  away  a  considerable  trade 
that  had  been  enjoyed  by  San  Francisco 
merchants.    During  a  part  of  that  period 


—notably  from  1894*  to  1898,  the  period 
of  depression  that  followed  the  panic  of 
1893 — a  yearly  census  would  probably 
have  shown  an  actual  decrease  in  popula* 
tion.  And  although  the  twenty  years 
brought  many  material  improvements,  in 
buildings,  in  the  paving  of  streets,  in 
transportation  service,  and  in  adminis- 
trative reforms,  the  city  lacked  something 
of  the  vital  spirit  of  energy  that  is  nec- 
essary to  the  success  of  communities  ,a8 
well  as  of  men.  But  the  time  of  depres- 
sion is  past.  The  city  has  overcome  the 
inertia  of  the  check  that  followed  the 
panic  of  1893,  and  is  gathering  momen- 
tum with  every  month  of  progress. 

The  turning  point  is  probably  to  be 
found  in  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
Spain,  and  the  seizure  of  the  Philippine 
Islands.  Beyond  doubt  the  city  received 
much  business  when  it  was  made  the  base 
of  operations  for  the  war  across  the  Pa- 
cific, but  the  immediate  effect  was  hardly 
more  than  sufficient  to  balance  the  loss 
suffered  through  the  short  crop  of  1898. 
A  more  important  and  lasting  effect  was 
found  in  the  circumstance  that  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Philippines  tumed  public 
attention  to  the  possibilities  of  trade  with 
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uiir  ni'W  posigi'ssioiis,  ami  tci  tlio  im|Mjrt- 
aiH'e  of  Sun  Francisco  as  the  natural  base 
of  coiimierdal  as  woH  as  military  opera- 
tioDs  arrosis  ihv  ^vn.  It  rousiiMl  jiurnethinL; 
of  tlu*  spirit  of  etitorprise  in  tlu'  city 
itself,  and  it  drew  the  attention  of  men 
of  energy  and  eapital  in  other  part**  of 
the  country  to  the  rewards  awaiting  those 
who  should  develop  thr  eonuiieree  and 
industriig  of  San  Franrisco. 

But  n  more  import  ant  prize  than  the 
trade  of  th**  Philj|ipines  is  in  sight.  The 
rude  lesson  tluit  the  powers  adrninisterefl 
to  China  in  the  reseue  of  the  h'gations 
and  the  oceupation  of  Peking  has  prolv 
ably  completed  the  awakening  that  was 
begun  by  Japan  ir^  the  war  of  1894.  For 
more  than  a  thousund  years  the  trade  of 
the  Orient  has  been  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant influenei^s  in  tbt^  eonmiereial  de- 
velopment of  the  we^itern  nations.  Venice, 
Genoa,  Portugjil,  JloUand  rose  and  de- 
I diryed  as  tht  v  Liained  aud  h>st  the  trade. 


\i  hiiil  the  foimdation  of  the  wealth  of 
England,  and  was  the  insiiiring  eause  of 
till'  diseovery  of  Ameriea.  Great  wars 
liave  been  fought  to  seize  or  keep  the  higli 
road  to  the  Indies  and  C*athay.  But 
what  is  the  oriental  trade  of  (he  past 
eompared  with  the  possihilitii's  of  the 
future  when  a  [uipulation  twiee  as  numer- 
ons  as  that  of  \Vi'j<tern  En  rope  eoines  out 
from  the  twelftli  eentiirv  into  the  twen- 
tieth? 

In  the  eoutest  for  the  trade  of  the 
Orierd,  San  Franeigeo  has  the  advantage 
of  position.  The  eity  lies  on  the  great 
highway  by  whieh  the  produets  of  east 
and  west  ean  most  qiiiekly  he  exchanged. 
It  is  the  point  from  whieh  enterprise  can 
most  readily  reach  out  for  the  trade  be- 
tween the  I'nited  States  and  the  coun- 
trieti  across  th*'  Pacifie.  It  needs  only  the 
energy  of  man  to  turn  tliese  advantages 
to  profit,  ami  it  has  U*eome  evident  that 
neither  tlie  men  i»or  the  monev  are  to  he 
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wanting.  More  and  larir^^r  st< 'timers  nre 
being  put  in  the  tmdu,  the  whjirf  room  of 
the  city  is  being  strained  to  aeeonirmxlate 
the  growth  of  tmtlie,  and  some  aH  the 
largest  steamers  in  the  world  are  Ijuild- 
ing  to  carry  goods  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Asiatic  ports. 

The  development  of  California  is,  how- 
ever, of  even  more  iraportanee  to  San 
Francisco  than  the  development  of  the 
Orient.  The  city  is  the  ^varchouse  and 
market  place  of  a  territory  unsurpassed 
in  natural  ricliness  and  resources.  The 
fertile  lands  of  the  Sacramento  and  Sati 
Joaquin  are  larger  than  the  productive 
area  of  Egypt  or  Japan,  yet  they  are  in- 
habited by  less  than  200,000  people,  and 
of  this  number  more  than  half  live  in 
towns  and  cities.  The  valleys  of  the  coast 
counties  are  well  watere<l  and  fertile,  but 
they  furnisli  support  to  only  a  fraction  of 
their  possible  population.     The  mineral 


wi^alth  hidden  away  in  the  mountams  has 
had  Imt  its  out^'r  edges  uncovered.  The 
territory  that  could  support  10,000,000 
people  in  comfort  has  a  scattered  popula- 
tion of  a  few  hundred  thousands.  There 
is,  however,  already  in  progress  a  move- 
ment for  the  settlement  of  these  fertile 
lands,  and  a  large  increase  of  this  popu- 
lation is  certain  in  the  near  future.  And 
every  home  made  in  the  tributary  area  is 
hy  so  much  an  addition  to  the  trade  and 
wealth  of  San  Francisco. 

The  one  weak  point  of  San  Francisco's 
commercial  position  has  been  the  lack  of 
cheap  fuel  and  power.  Without  these, 
manufactures  have  had  hut  a  precarious 
tenure  of  existence.  With  fuel  bringing 
double  the  prices  charged  in  the  eastern 
manufacturing  centers,  few  lines  of  man- 
ufactures have  shown  a  profit  Most  of 
the  raw  material  produced  in  the  state 
has  been  shipped  elsewhere  for  working 
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up:  aij(l  nnivh  of  it  has  been  subsequently 
shipped  back  here  for  mIc  in  the  shape  of 
finishetl  good?.  The  disadvantage  under 
which  indugtrv  has  hibored  is  now  at  an 
end.  The  development  of  the  oil  Jield:^ 
fias  funusbecl  an  abundance  of  cheap 
fuel.  Tiast  year  the  state  produced  8,746,- 
(100  liarrels  of  crude  oil  at  a  price  that 
made  it  the  equivalent  of  coal  at  $3  to 
$4  per  ton,  and  the  supply  can  readily  be 
doubled.  Another  Fouree  of  power  is  be- 
ing   developed    through    the    electrical 


Willi  these  developments  iu  progress 
ami  ill  promise  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Sail  Francisco  should  attract  capital  and 
popuIativ*ri.  The  influx  of  money  and 
jjeople  thiring  tlie  past  two  years  has  l>een 
rapid.  It  was  only  the  other  day  that  a 
single  check  for  $17,590,*IT5.15  w^as 
drawn  by  an  eastern  syndicate  for  the 
Cf^ntrolling  interest  in  the  Market-street 
Railway  system  of  San  Francisco.  Larg* 
and  small  sums  have  been  invested  here 
in  ^mh  quantities  that  the  Ignited  Statee 
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transmission  of  energy  caught  from  the 
waterfalls  of  the  Sierras,  Ilundreds  of 
tfiousands  of  horsc*-power  can  thus  he 
harnessed  to  the  service  of  man,  and  the 
bold  work  of  the  el^rtrie  com  panics  in 
constructing  the  longest  trans  miss  ion 
lines  in  the  world  lias  proved  that  tlic  en- 
ergy  can  be  delivered  safely  at  the  \my 
shore.  The  question  of  cost  has  not  yet 
licen  satisfactorily  determined ;  but  it  is 
probalde  that  the  enterprises  now  umier 
way  will  furnish  the  city  with  cheap  and 
abundant  power. 


Trt*asu ry  has  been  called  on  to  assist  the 
transfer  of  capital  by  permitting  many 
milhons  of  dollars  of  coin  to  be  with- 
drawn from  the  Sub-Treasurv  here  on 
the  deposit  of  equal  amoinita  in  New 
York.  At  the  snme  time  the  permanent 
f)o|»ubition  of  the  city  has  been  increas- 
ing at  a  more  ra|iid  rate  than  at  any 
perioil  since  the  early  days  of  the  gold 
era.  Heal  estate  dealers  estimate  ttiat 
during  the  past  season  5000  people  a 
month  have  come  into  the  city  as  per- 
manent residents.    Building  has  been  go- 
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ing  on  at  an  unexampled  rate,  both  for 
business  and  residence  purposes.  The 
business  district  has  been  enlarging  its 
borders,  old  buildings  are  being  torn  out 
and  larger  and  finer  structures  are  tak- 
ing their  places.  Handsome  new  office 
buildings  go  up  and  are  filled  almost  as 
soon  as  completed.  Old  office  buildings, 
so  far  from  being  emptied  by  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  new  structures  are  being  en- 
larged, whenever  the  lower  walls  are  able 
to  stand  the  weight,  by  additional  stories. 
Great  blocks  of  business  buildings  have 
been  erected  in  the  wholesale  districts, 
and  more  are  rising  as  fast  as  the  work- 
men can  put  them  together.  In  the  resi- 
dence districts  the  activity  is  still  more 
marked.  Never  were  so  many  buildings 
being  put  up  for  living  accommoda- 
tions, through  all  the  classes  from  the 
one  hundred-room  family  hotel  to  the 
five-room  flat ;  and  still  the  demand  out- 
runs the  supply.  Three  years  ago  there 
were  8000  vacant  houses  in  the  city. 
Since  that  time  over  2500  houses  have 
been  erected,  many  of  them  built  in  three 
flats ;  yet  the  vacancies  now  number  less 


than  one-third  of  those  reported  three 
years  ago.  The  vacant  houses  are,  of 
course,  those  least  desirable  for  dwell- 
ings, or  those  for  which  an  exorbitant 
rental  is  asked. 

It  is  probable  that  the  population  of 
San  Francisco,  which  was  342,782  in 
1900,  has  now  reached  the  400,000  mark. 
But  the  changes  of  the  past  two  or  three 
years  are  small  compared  with  the 
clianges  that  are  promised  in  the  near 
future.  It  is  a  safe  prediction  that  the 
next  ten  years  will  show  for  the  city  more 
improvement  and  growth  than  has  been 
seen  in  the  last  thirty  years. 

San  Francisco  is  in  good  condition  to 
enter  on  the  race  for  commercial  su- 
periority. The  city  has  a  strongly  or- 
ganized government.  It  is  a  city  with- 
out a  debt.  Its  credit  is  free  to  pledge 
for  any  purpose  that  may  assist  its 
growth  and  prosperity.  The  tax  rate  for 
administrative  purposes  is  limited  to  $1 
on  the  $100  of  assessed  valuation.  The 
new  charter,  which  came  into  force  in 
1900,  furnishes  a  closely  knit  frame  of 
government,  in  which  the  people  may 
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carry  out  any  policy  of  improvement  that 
their  jurlgnient  may  approve.  ITndei 
wise  leadership  these  conditions  will  be 
of  groat  inliiieiiL'e  in  furthering  inateria) 
development. 

With  vast  improvrmenta  in  progreyis  in 
the  railroads  that  nmch  the  city,  with 
new  etonmship  lines  reaching  tlie  port, 
and  more  and  larger  steamers  provided 


by  the  older  lines,  with  immense  enter- 
prises ])lanned  and  under  way,  wilh 
abundance  of  capital  attraet^^d  hither  in 
the  hands  of  men  who  liave  the  skill  and 
energy  to  use  it,  witli  unsurpassed  re- 
iiourecs  in  the  territory  behind  it  and 
enormous  poi^sibilities  fronting  it  in  the 
over-sea  trade,  the  people  of  San  Fran- 
ciseo  ma  v  face  the  future  with  eon  tidence. 


Vistas  of  San  Francisco 


BY    WILMETTA    CURTIS 


SAN   FKAXCISCO   ii 
little  arehiteetnral  pa 


18  a  city  with 
past.  Tlie  older 
sections,  hastily  built  of  perishable 
materials,  shuw  few  moniunents  of 
iK'auty.  But  in  later-l>uilt  sections  there 
is  a  growing  recognition  of  the  beautiful, 
in  both  residence  and  business  fitructurt^, 
that  is  bringing  the  aspect  of  the  city  up 
to  an  equality  with  its  tine  situation. 
Hide  U[)  rJackson  street  in   the  Juorn- 


iug;  when  the  winds  are  folded  for  once 
in  calm.  A  light  fog  hangs  high  over  the 
hills, the  bay  to  the  northward  is  whitish- 
gray  ami  smooth  as  glass;  Augcl  island 
and  Alcatraz  sliow  purple  against  the 
dark  Marin  shore,  with  the  manufactur- 
ing flats  of  North  Beach  subdued  into  a 
hazy  foreground.  Or  take  the  same  view 
on  a  ch^r  morning  when  the  whitwaps 
ijlisten   in   the  sunli^^ht  that  floods  blue 
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bay,  green  islands  and  violet  hills,  slop- 
ing in  a  long  skyline  to  the  summit  of 
Tamalpais.  On  the  same  route,  note  the 
outlook  from  the  point  where  the  car 
turns  from  Jackson  street  into  Central 
avenue.  On  one  side  the  park  hills 
stretch  in  unbroken  rank  from  Straw- 
berry hill  to  the  Potrero;  to  the  north 
lies  Fort  Point  and  the  irregular  coast 
line;  to  the  eastward  the  bay  with  Goat 
island  and  the  faint  and  far  outline  of 
the  Contra  Costa  hills. 

An  especially  fine  profile  of  the  city  is 
obtained  from  the  heights  between  the 
Mission  and  Potrero  districts,  skirted  by 
the  Eighth  and  Eighteenth  street  car 
that  twists  in  and  out  through  the  manu- 
facturing districts  until  it  reaches  the 
hills.  Take  this  car  just  after  sunset, 
reaching  the  heights  when  the  dusk  hides 
the  unspeakable  ugliness  of  the  garbage 
flats.  The  splendid,  two-hundred-foot 
smokestack  of  the  incinerator,  with  its 
everlasting  white  plume  against  a  red- 
glowing  sky,  dominates  the  foreground, 
while  the  city  lies  in  dim  perspective,  and 


all  the  way  from  Twin  peaks  stretches 
the  skyline  of  roofs,  broken  by  the  double 
towers  of  St.  Ignatius,  the  noble  dome  of 
the  City  Hall,  the  slender  shaft  of  the 
Spreckels  building  and  lesser  familiar 
steeples — away  to  where,  far  to  the  east- 
ward, the  sharp  gilt  point  of  the  ferry 
building  abruptly  ends  the  line.  As  the 
dusk  thickens,  the  lights  begin  to  twinkle, 
and  the  city  becomes  one  glittering  con- 
stellation, visible  for  miles. 

For  a  good,  average  view  of  the  city 
the  visitor  cannot  do  better  than  to  take 
the  electric  car  which  in  pleasant  weather 
starts  three  times  a  day  from  the  foot  of 
Post  street.  Passing  over  five  courses, 
twenty  miles  in  all,  it  covers  a  great 
variety  of  the  city's  sights,  localities  and 
interests,  with  as  little  friction  and  waste 
of  time  as  possible.  Those  interested  in 
machinery  get  on  the  first  course  of  this 
journey  a  glimpse  of  the  mighty  engines 
that  develop  the  power  to  operate  all  of 
the  electric  roads  in  the  city.  For  the 
practical,  also,  there  is  a  glimpse  of  the 
manufacturing   district    lying    south    of 
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Markff  stnn*l:  mu]  ovct  tlu^  Putivn*  hills. 
A  iivf'-rnimitr  etop  at  Mi^sioTi  Dolores 
givfs  thu  tourh  of  th*'  oM  Spanish  ilo- 
minino.  Enough  it;  left  of  the  tincient 
htiriol  ^roiiud  to  kiutlle  the  imagination, 
aiu!  ilk-  t'hnpri  h  a  tryod  exanipio  of  ro 
t^toreil  iiiissiijn  arrhitvi'tuiv.  One  ha?4  tint 
to  ^aze  hard  and  it  resumes  its  an- 
eient  5way  of  the  sand  strc^teheH  that 
widen  out  to  the  undulating  hills.  The 
mellow  lij^'lit  still  falls,  iieedint^  only  mud 
and  adohe  to  make  it  the  light  of  other 
days:  and  hy  that  light  it  is  easy  to  see 
the  Indian  converts  strolling  hizily  ia  at 
eall  of  the  mission  hells* 


1*11  on  the  hei;Thts  hefore  the  Affiliated 
tVjl leges  of  the  University  of  California 
stay  is  nnide  for  a  lookout  to  the  Marin 
hills  thai  stand  like  hliK*  rainfmrts  hefore 
thi'  purfile  hulk  td'  Tamalpais;  between, 
111'  green  nnduhitiorts  of  park  and  eeme- 
ti'ry,  aeeentuated  hy  thi'  Drake  eomniem- 
orative  eross  and  the  faun  liar  cross  of 
Lone  mountain. 

Descending  to  the  levels  once  more*  the 
ear  follows  the  Panhandle  on  Page  street, 
skirts  the  park  proper,  eatehing  hew i tell- 
ing glimpses  of  greenery  that  make  one 
resolve  upon  whole  Indidays  there.  On 
the  otlier  side  of  tlie  traek  stretcli  the 


bill  lots  of  the  Sunset  distriet.  Thi-n 
comes  a  swift  dash  down  hill,  Ixtwwi 
yellow  sand  dunes  rising  a^aini^t  the  hlu«^ 
of  the  sky  in  a  beauty  all  their  own.  Tliev 
are  rippled  in  long  waves  by  the  sea 
winds,  sparsely  pricked  by  grass  points 
that  are  slowly  redeem ijig  them — as  ail 
the  park  lands  have  been  redeemed — 
patched    with    yellow    hipine.    its    ^ay 
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the  long  Pacific  rollers  break  upon  the 
shingle,  and  with  a  sharp  turn  of  the 
car.  Seal  roeks  and  the  Cliff  house  are  in 
sight. 

The  Cliff  warrants  a  elia})ter  hy  itself, 
but  it  is  a  chapter  tbat  has  been  so  often 
written  tbat  it  needs  no  re])etitioii.  The 
hour  spent  bere  is  all  too  short  for  beaeli 
and  heigbt.  One  stores  it  away  as  an  im- 
pression to  l)e  re])eated  later;  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  deliglit  of  tbe  glimpse  can 
ever  i)e  duplicated  by  a  longer  view,  but 
tbe  sea,  if  anytbing,  is  quite  a  safe  ex- 
periment. 

Tbe  Cliff  bouse  is  the  climax  of  the 
route.  A  clind>  Ijack  among  tbe  wind- 
seulptured  dunes  ami  park  verges,  a  turn 
into  Fillmore  street  for  a  peep  over 
\ortb  Beacb  and  tbe  Marin  hills,  then  a 


quiet  drop  down  through  handsome  resi- 
dence and  business  streets,  complete  as 
varied  a  panoranui  of  three  hours  as  can 
well  be  imagined. 

All  this  for  t\w  tourists.  For  the 
suburban  resident,  these  hill  vistas  are  a 
part  of  enforced  ex})erience  which  he 
could  ill  spare.  Twice  a  day  must  be  pass 
oviT  some  of  tbese  ])oints,  and  callous  is 
be  Avbo  is  not  refresbed  by  their  influ- 
ences. Be  be  master,  or  worker,  be  must 
raise  twice  in  tbe  <lay  bis  forehead  to  a 
free  sky;  tbe  winds  ot*  beaven  clip  him 
round;  the  sunligbt.  liltered  through  fog 
or  pouring  from  a  clear  sky.  Avasbes  his 
eves  clear  of  factory  smoke  and  nnirk  of 
trallic;  bowever,  much  of  tbe  Avorld  be 
may  carry  witb  bim.  some  of  it  be  must 
part  witb  upon  tbe  beiiibts. 
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My  Little  vSwectheart 


BY    E.    .L    HIUMN STOOL 


l^ittU^  brown-i'ved  swe^thuart  mine, 
W  itii  your  dimpled  smile  divine. 
And  the  love-light  in  your  i-ves 
Brighter  than  the  azure  t^kies. 
Life  is  dear  and  sweeter,  too. 
With  your  love,  so  pure  and  truej 
When  your  arms^  my   neek  entwine. 
Then  I   love  you,  sweetheart  mine. 

Days  are  filled  with  song,  my  dear, 
Wlien   I   feel   your  presence  near; 
Naught  hut  sunshine,  when   1   see 
Yonr  sw^eet  face  upturned  to   me* 
Ahj   the   love   that  you   expresis 
In  each  clinging,   fond  caress ! 
In   my  heart  that   love  enshrine. 
Little  brown-eved  sweetheart  mine. 


When    I   worship   at  your  shrine. 
Little  browu-eyed   sweetheart  mine. 
Darkest  nights  are  turned  to  day 
By  yoiir  smile,  so  blithe  and  gay; 
Gladness  bids  my  heart  rejoice, 
W^hen  I  hear  your  sweet,  sweet  voice 
Tjove   like  yours   is   love   divine. 
Little  brown-eyed  sweetheart  mine. 

Skies   of   blue    be   ever   thine, 
Little  brown-eyed  sweetheart  mine! 
May  the  blossoms  bud  and  blow. 
Kissed  hy   breezes  soft  and  low. 
Wheresoever  your  feet  may  stray. 
Treading  life's  uncertain    way. 
And  God's  morning  o'er  you  shine, 
Little  brown-eved  sweetheart  mine. 


"Living  Water" 

THE   ROMANCE  OF  THE   NEW  AEMADEN  QUICK- 
SI  LV'EK    MIXEvS 


Hi     MA/:y    IJOITH    GRISWOLD 
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N  1824  California  lay  like  a  lazy  lis;- 
ard  basking  in  the  sun.  It  was  the 
*4ong  calm'*  before  the  storm  of  ad- 
venture that  brought  the  '*days  of  gold." 
The  red  and  yellow  ensign  of  Spain  with 
its  royal  crown  had  been  hauled  down 
from  the  custom -house  in  Monterey  and 
the  grwn,  white  and  red  Hag  with  its 
screaming  eagle  of  Mexican  independ- 
ence floated  instead.  The  soldiers  at  the 
Presidio  had  changed  uniforms.  Gov- 
ernor Sola  had  gone  home  to  Spain  and 
Don  Luis  Argnello  had  taken  his  place. 
But  all  these  changes  did  not  disturb 
the  truce  which  existed  between  man  and 
nature.  Everything  was  in  harmony. 
The  Spanish  inhabitants  lived  the  life 
of  primitive  man,  were  content  to  eat, 
sleep,  ride  horseback  and  roll  cigarettes. 
The  wealth  in  rock  and  soil  was  unap- 
preciated save  by  the  padres  at  the  mis- 
sions and  they  guarded  the  secret  well, 
knowing  that  its  discovery  to  the  world 
would  bring  a  swift  and  certain  end  to 
the  heavenly  laborji  they  had  in  hand. 

But  one  day  in  18*^4  three  Indian 
braves  cann^  to  the  Mission  of  Santa 
Clara  with  their  faces  painted  a  beauti- 
ful vcrnulion.  The  priest  asked  them 
where  they  obtained   the  gorgeous  war 


painL  Pointing  to  the  rim  of  low  hills 
in  the  south,  their  leader  said : 

**0n  the  tops  of  the  little  sierras  over 
there,  the  rocks  are  red.  They  make  fine 
tattoo.  And  out  of  the  red  rock  comes 
living  water.  Living  water  will  not  stay 
in  your  hand.  It  will  not  stay  in  any- 
thing.   It  runs  away." 

The  priest  was  an  educated  man  and 
he  knew  that  the  Indians  were  describ- 
ing quicksilver.  He  questioned  them 
further  about  the  way  they  had  discov- 
ered it,  and  elicited  the  story  that  the 
squaws  had  piled  some  of  the  red  rocks 
around  the  fire  and  when  the  fire  w^as  out 
a  wind  came  and  blew  the  ashes  away, 
disclosing  in  the  bottom  of  the  fireplace 
a  little  pool  of  **living  water." 

The  priest  asked  them  to  bring  him 
some  in  a  little  bottle  which  he  gave 
them.  So  when  next  the  Indians  came 
to  mass  at  the  mission  they  brought  sev- 
eral ounces  of  mercury.  The  father  ex- 
amined it  and  assuming  a  mysterious  air 
warned  the  natives  that  if  they  told  any- 
body about  *' living  water*"  it  would  bring 
death  to  tfjem.  The  Indians  promised 
and  went  away. 

And  thus  the  secret  of  the  discovery  of 
the  New  Aimaden  quicksilver  min(?s  was 
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liitldeii  in  the  cloister  of  Saota  Chira 
init>!?io]i  for  twtii ty  years  by  n  monk  wlio 
loved  tile  souk  of  the  :»>iva^t'  bethT  than 
the  vveaUli  of  tbi&  world.  History  has 
proved  the  truth  of  tlie  padre's  prophec}. 
For  althougli  it  was  ^f>ld  which  lured  the 
argonauts  over  tiic  EoekieSt  the  only 
proet'iiH  til  en  known  by  whieli  the  pre- 
cious metal  eould  be  sejiarated  from  the 
dross  rtHj aired  quicksilver,  which  was 
scarce  and  ex7>t*nsive.  The  great  army 
of  adventuivrs  who  i^ame  to  mine  in 
Califorina  were  the  direct  eaut^^e  of  the 
^lexiean  wan  These  invaders  took  the 
land  of  the  nativt/s,  killed  tle-ir  cattle, 
seeularizrd  t!u-^  misjiions  an<1  n  I  lowed  tHio 


principle  of  tlie  manufacture  of  the  clay 
lu'iek.  The  stone  moilarti  in  which  the 
s«juaw}4  used  to  grind  thu  ec*rn  were  filh'il 
with  the  refractory  *'silver  water"  and 
heavy  rocks  piled  on  top.  This^  also  was  a 
faihirc.  Then  a  vaquero  pr<*pust'd  to 
rhnrn  it.  lie  put  some  in  a  buckskin 
sack,  fastened  it  securely  to  his  saddle- 
bow with  a  long  riata  and  rode  over  the 
roughest  churning  circuit  in  all  the  eoun- 
try.  When  he  retnri^ed  there  wtTC  only 
a  few  globules  of  the  bewitched  silver 
left  in  tlie  bag. 

Finally  an  otflcer  in  the  ilexican  aiiny 
lieard  of  this  mysterions  silver.  He  was 
curious  to  see  wliat  it  was  and  went  out 


iiitK    >hi-.iJ-- 
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proselytes  to  escape  and   the   old   (juitt 
nu'ssion  life  was  gone  forever. 

Dm  ring  the  interval  Vpetwetii  tbe  In- 
dians' discovery  of  the  mines  and  the 
American  occupancvj  the  nativ*_>  ( Califor- 
nia ns  learned  the  secret  of  **liviiig 
water."  'J1iey  were  as  ignorant  as  tbe 
aborigines  and  in  quite  as  picturesque 
a  way.  for  the}'  thought  the  mercury  was 
liquid  silver  ami  called  it  "'silver  water." 
They  tried  a  variety  of  experiments,  hop- 
ing to  make  it  solidify.  First  they  IjoibMl 
some  in  a  big  pot,  hoping  the  water  tliry 
thought  it  contained  would  evaporat(\ 
But  wht^n  after  three  hours  of  stead v 
boiling  the  lire  was  allowed  to  die  out 
they  found  the  kettle  was  dry.  Then 
they  tried  to  press  it  into  a  solid  on  the 


to  prospect.  He  w^as  wise  enough  to  see 
at  once  that  the  fmd  was  valuable.  But 
he  also  ki-fit  the  secret,  Obtjiining  a  fur- 
lough he  journeyed  to  the  City  of  Mexico 
to  get  a  grant  to  the  land  on  whieli  the 
mine  waM  located.  lie  succeeded  in  get- 
ting the  grant  and  a  jvromise  froui  the 
Mexican  government  of  a  subsidy  to 
work  the  mine,  hut  before  he  could  have 
the  patent  rworded  General  Win  field 
Scott  and  his  army  entprrd  the  City  of 
^Mexico  and  the  larid-seckfr  bad  to  flee  to 
escape  the  siege.  But  ht*  bad  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  lawsuit  over  tbe  title  to 
the  land  winch  in  after  years  engaged  the 
energi(*s  of  the  best  lawyers  of  this  coun- 
try and  caiTve  near  causing  *'yn  poquito 
revolucion/' 
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A  Frenchman  named  Laun^ncelle  next 
got  possession  of  the  mine.  He  horrowed 
money  from  the  English  banking  firm  of 
Baron  &  Forbes,  of  Tapie,  Mexico,  to 
operate  it,  but  he  never  did  anything  and 
his  creditors  were  forced  to  foreclose. 
Alexander  Forbes  of  that  firm  was  the 
chief  owner  of  the  first  company  to  de- 
velop the  mine.  (General  H.  W.  Halleck 
was  the  president  and  superintendent 
and  lived  in  San  Francisco,  while  Cap- 
tain John  Young  was  the  resident  super- 
intendent.     Under    his    management    a 


wagon  road  was  constructed  to  the  mine 
from  San  Jose,  a  distance  of  thirteen 
miles,  retorts  were  built  and  the  first 
great  mining  enteri)rise  in  Alta  Califor- 
nia was  founded. 

The  native  Californians  knew  nothing 
of  working  under  ground,  so  experienced 
miiUTs  were  brouglit  from  ^lexico  to  do 
tlu*  work.  In  the  beginning  there  was  no 
hoisting  machinery  and  these  Mexican 
miners  carried  every  bit  of  the  rock 
which  was  taken  out  in  sinking  the  shaft 
and   running  the  drifts,  as  well  as  the 
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ciniiabar,  to  the  j^urface  in  leathor  bags 
called  serous,  strapped  to  their  foreheads. 
The  ladders  up  which  they  climbed  were 
made  of  round  log's  with  pteps  cut  in  to 
eateh  the  foot. 

Thei^e  descendants  of  the  Montezuma^ 
were  all  devout  Catholics  and  the  first 
*Mabore"  excavated  in  the  mine  wns  made 
into  a  chapel.  A  shrine  with  a  statue  of 
the  VirjE^in  upon  it  was  erected,  and  the 
men  said  prayers  and  san^'  Ave  Marias 
here  every  morning  before  going  to  work. 
The  candle  upon  the  sacred  altar  never 
went  out.  Every  tiuHj  a  man  pas.^ed,  if 
he  had  a  loni^'er  candle  than  tlie  one  be- 
fore the  YirgiiK  he  stopped  nnd  ex- 
changed them. 

This  'labore''  is  still  called  **La  Vruz;' 
hot  the  pious  custom  [lassed  away  like 
the  rest  of  the  early-day  romance  "when 
the  Gringo  came.'"  Twenty  years  after- 
ward a  blacksmith's  forge  occupied  the 
exact  spot  where  the  Virgin  was  en- 
throned, giving  a  typical  example  of 
Yankee  thrift  superseding  Ijiitin-Amer- 
iean  ri'verence. 

This  shop  had  l>een  ])ut  in  to  sharpen 
the  drills,  which,  up  to  this  time,  had 
hcen  hoisted  to  the  top.  If  the  Mexican 
miners  resented  this  desecration  of  a  once 


holy  place  they  did  not  say  anything  tdl 
a  ghostly  voice  called  to  them  whenever 
the  blacksmith  blew  his  bellows.  It  was 
a  sickening  wail^  beginning  loud  and 
echoing  through  the  corridors.  Some 
thought  they  saw  the  ghost  in  the  clouds 
of  powder  smoke  made  hy  the  blasting- 
Xo  one  kntw  hut  that  in  the  darkness  be- 
yond the  little  eircie  of  light  made  by  hie 
candle  the  spectre  was  lurking.  After  a 
ew  days  of  this  terror  the  men  refused 
to  go  into  the  mine  to  work  and  the 
"ghost  story'^  came  to  the  ears  of  the 
superintendent.  He  ordered  a  thorough 
investigation  to  be  made.  It  was  soon 
found  that  there  was  a  leak  in  the  bel- 
lows. After  it  was  mended  and  the  only 
sounds  made  in  the  shop  were  the  roar  of 
tlie  llames  and  the  ring  of  the  hammer 
on  the  anvil  the  men  were  persuaded  to 
resume  work.  La  Cruz  is  abandoned  now 
with  the  rest  of  the  old  diggings  and  its 
walls  are  hung  with  a  mat  of  delicate 
white  crystals. 

The  Ahnaden  mine  is  like  a  nautilus; 
each  year  new  chambers  are  built.  There 
are  eighty-six  miles  of  tunnels,  and  men 
arc  still  working  night  and  day  chiseling 
more.  The  tunnels  are  all  seven  feet 
high  and  five  feet  wide,     Ii[any  of  them 
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are  blasted  out  of  the  solid  rock  and  do 
not  reciiiire  any  support  and  you  ean  to- 
day walk  down  passages  which  were  ^ade 
fifty  years  ago  without  the  least  fear  of 
a  pebble  falling  upon  your  head.  In 
other  parts  of  the  mine  the  props  are  as 
thick  as  the  saplings  which  spring  up  at 
the  foot  of  a  fallen  tree.  The  tirst  car- 
penters received  eight  dolhirs  a  day  and 
the  timbers  they  set  are  now  in  det'ay. 
but  they  still  take  the  weight  of  the 
world  squarely  and  not  one  of  them  in 
falling  has  ever  elbowed  or  bent. 

Cinnabar,  which  is,  chemically  speak- 
ing, mercuric  sulphide,  does  not  occur  in 
veins  like  quartz,  but  in  great  bodies,  as 
though  the  Creator  of  the  world  had 
thrown  a  handful  down,  and  though  most 
of  it  stuck  together,  little  spatters  flew 
out  in  all  directions.  Owing  to  this  for- 
mation immense  quantities  of  ore  are 
often  taken  out  of  one  place.  The  Mex- 
ican miners  call  such  cavities  'Uabores.'' 
There  are  a  great  many  la  bo  res  fifty  feet 
high,  sixty  feet  wide  and  ninety  feet 
long,  and  the  largest  one  is  three  hundred 
feet  long. 

The  deepest  workings  were  twenty-five 
hundred  feet,  but  all  below  the  eight- 
hundred-foot  level  is  now  abandoned  and 
full  of  water.     Mules  are  used  under- 


ground to  haul  the  ore  cars.  They  have 
hm terns  strapped  to  their  foreheads  and 
seem  more  tractable  than  when  they  are 
on  the  surface. 

Quicksilver  is  extracted  from  the  ore 
by  distillation.  The  cinnabar  is  roasted  in 
ovens  and  the  mercury  passes  off  in  vapor 
and  is  precipitated  in  condensers.  There 
are  now  eight  furnaces  of  the  most  im- 
proved pattern  in  use  at  the  Ahnaden  and 
very  little  waste  occurs.  The  first  retorts 
were  made  by  Captain  Young.  They 
were  east  iron  boxes  two  feet  square  and 
eight  feet  long.  The  ore  was  put  into 
them  and  a  tire  built  around  the  outside. 
The  process  of  condensing  the  fumes  was 
deficient  and  only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  mercury  was  saved.  There  was,  in 
fact,  so  much  gaseous  leakage  that  the 
cows  which  grazed  upon  the  hills  above 
the  rettnction  works  became  saliYated  and 
lost  their  teeth. 

Then  a  man  named  Tobin  made  a  con- 
tract  wiili  Baron  to  build  furnaces  and 
smelt  the  ore  for  a  percentage  of  the  out- 
put. Wlirn  the  time  of  his  contract  wa^ 
about  expired  the  men  all  said,  '^This  will 
be  Tobin's  hist  burning/'  But  they  were 
mistaken,  for.  after  filling  the  furnaces 
to  bursting  with  the  be^  rock  on  the 
dumps,  he  ordered  it  burned  out  in  half 
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tlu'  linu'  actiijilly  nHiuiiv<l  and  the 
liatclu's  (>[H'iK'(l  whil<'  llu'  molted  roi*k  was 
still  red  hot.  The  man  whose  duty  it  was 
to  open  the  hatches  was  warned  not  to  do 
it  as  thi'iv  was  dan«j:er  that  he  mi;;ht  be 
salivat<'d  to  (U-ath.  But  it  was  eustomarv 
for  tlie  men  to  oi>ey,  so  wlien  he  went  on 
duty  at  midniji:lit.  he  ean^ht  hohl  of  the 
iron  rint;  in  the  door  and  ihin«r  it  l)aek 
and  ran.  The  fumes  eanu'  out  like  a 
white  fo«r  and  the  next  mornin«r  a  eloud 
hun^^  over  the  little  town  of  llaeienda 
and  the  metal  ran  in  drops  from  the  shin- 
»rles  of  the  huildin*rs.  But  Tohin  ^ot  an 
other  burnin.ir. 

When  the  furnaees  he  built  wiTe  re- 
moved to  make  room  for  new  ones, 
seventy-live  thousand  Ihisks  of  mereury 
were  taken  from  the  unround  undiTueath. 
Only  the  riehest  rork  was  burned  at 
lirst.  and  some  of  \\w  iharixi'S  were  seven- 
ty-livr  ]H»r  cent  iiuieksilviM*.  The  wi^alth 
of  such  ])ropt'rty  naturally  exeited  the 
avariee  of  the  Amrrirans.  A  eimipany  of 
l^altimore  men  be^Mu  suit  to  disj>ossess 
llu'  Knirlish  owners,  elaiming  that,  as 
alii'us.   thev  did    not   have   the   riii:ht   to 


locate  land  and  that  the  title  which  they 
had  through  the  Mexican  grant  was  de- 
fective because  the  army  otficer  to  whom 
it  was  given  had  failed  to  qualify.  The 
case  was  tried  in  the  United  States  Su- 
j)remo  (-ourt  in  San  Francisco  and  the 
Baltimore  company  got  an  in  junction  and 
stoj)ped  work  at  the  mine.  This  w^as  even- 
tually removed  and  w^ork  was  resumed. 

But  the  Americans  were  persistent  and 
continued  to  trump  up  new  suits  and 
managed  to  secure  favorable  decisions. 
Finally  they  forged  the  signature  of 
Pivsident  Lincoln  to  a  document  order- 
ing AU'xandcr  Forbes  to  give  up  the 
property.  The  English  owners  were  not 
to  be  so  easily  filibustered.  They  pre- 
j)ared  an  epitome  of  the  case  and  dis- 
})atched  it  to  Washington  by  the  pony  ex- 
])ress,  armed  their  employes  so  that  their 
opponents  could  not  make  a  legal  point 
by  gaining  **peac(^able  i)osscssion/^  and 
kej)t  right  on  working  the  mine. 

A  cordon  of  soldiers  from  Benicia  was 
ordered  down  to  San  Jose  to  march  out 
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to  (lu-^  Ahnad<'n  nn<l  take  the  mine.  Cap- 
Tain  Yoim^  plaiiiiid  to  meet  the  militia 
men  in  the  uarrow  pas?s  at  the  eiitraiire 
to  the  canyon,  bnt  for  some  reason  the 
soitliers  never  left  San  Joiie,  and  Lineoln 
sent  back  word  that  he  knew  nothiii^'^ 
about  the  mine  ami  ordereil  hands  off  till 
he  eon  hi  invetitipate. 

Thrn  thi^  I^altiniore  eompany  went  to 
th'nrral  Italhrk  and  said:  "What  will 
you  take  in  money  to  walk  ont  and  ^ive 
us  uodi&fputed  po^^session  of  the  mine?" 

(teneral  Hal  leek  promisf*d  an  ani^wer 
in  six  hours,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
he  told  them  that  they  eou!d  have  it  for 
one  million,  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  doUars^.  Tlie  Baltimore  eom- 
])any  a^^^reed,  and  in  a  day  everything  was 
settled.  Six  hundred  thousjind  dollars 
was  pa  hi  down  to  biud  the  bargain  and 
the  New  Almadeii  mines  passed  cmt  of 
the  eourtB, 

The  new  managenrc*nt  made  niauy 
changes.  A  colony  of  Cornish  miners  was 
installed  on  the  hill  and  tliey  brought 
their  su[ii'rstitions  and  religion,  Thev 
never  wluj^^tle  in  the  mine,  for  that  will 
bring  had  luek:  if  tfirir  ean<lle  goes  out 
stneral  tinus  tliey  (|uit  work  and  g'l 
home,  fur  that  is  a  sure  sign  of  trouble 
there.  They  will  not  shake  hands  throngh 
a  ladder  or  blow  out  a  candle.  The  lat- 
ter must  he  pinched  out  with  the  thumb 
and  foreilnger. 

Vasqnez,  the  bandit  who  terrorized 
(Vilifornia  fnr  hventv  vears,  usrd  to  tak*- 


refuge  among  his  friends  at  New  Al- 
nmden  win -never  he  was  hard  pressed  and 
he  never  eomnntted  the  least  depredation 
there.  A  Mexican  who  killed  a  man  once 
hid  in  an  unused  part  of  the  mtne  and  a 
enuntryman  of  his  supplied  him  with 
fiiod  and  light,  lie  stood  the  siege  for 
three  weeks  and  would  probably  have  es* 
eaped  justiec  if  another  paisano of  his  had 
not  suspected  his  whorcabonts  and  been 
tf'U)[»tcd  by  the  reward  for  tiis  eajUurc 

One  of  the  first  diiraultics  whicii  the 
pioneer  workers  of  the  Almaden  encoun- 
tered was  that  of  storing  the  cpiieksilviT. 
ft  will  h^ak  through  the  tightest  wooden 
tank  ever  made  and  it  was  not  till  cement 
wells  were  nubile  that  waste  from  thia 
cause  was  ovireome.* 

For  slii]»i»iug,  the  mercury  is  put  into 
11  asks  which  hold  seventy- five  pounds. 
Tlie  first  method  of  transportation  was 
by  mub'lmek.  The  flasks  each  weigli 
about  twenty  ]>cainds.  so  two  flasks  were 
a  load  for  one  mule.  In  the  winter  when 
it  was  wet  they  had  to  gu  round  by  the 
footliills  to  (>sca]ir  lieing  swatnped,  and 
the  little  cavalcade  of  uiuh's  looked  very 
picturesque  as  it  womal  round  the  foot  of 
Blount  Hamilton  aud  down  to  the  port  of 
Alviso.  Tlie  \mvk  nnde  was  supersede*! 
by  the  ox  cart  with  wht^'ls  made  of  the 
cross  sections  of  trees.     The  wagon  took 

•Many  stories  nre  tolii  of  secret  **ciic!heK'* 
of  quickKilver  which  have  J  rained  into  old 
tiiniit'l'*  and  bocoua*  covt»red  with  rocks  and 
d>iKt, 
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ASAX  FKANCISCAX  standing  be- 
forv  thr  low\  till'- roof  I'd  ehapi^l  of 
tho    Mission    Doloivji    has    ^ome- 
wlmt  thr  frelin^^  of  tlif  umn  svho  finds  in 
a  chirk  rorner  of  the  attie  the  cradle  in 
wJiidi  ht^  once  slvpi. 

Both  wonder  if  they  were  ever  small 
t*iiough  to  find  room  in  so  smull  a  thing. 

At  pre&ent  &,  portion  of  the  wing 
that  once  connoettd  the  ehapel  with 
what,  in  early  days,  became  known  as  the 
mansion  honse  is  standing;  hnt  this  will 
soon  be  torn  down  to  make  rooiTi  for  an 
addition  to  the  great  ehnreh  of  Mifcision 
Dolores  parish.  Then  the  ehap(d  proper 
will  he  all  tliat  is  left  of  the  mission  es- 
tablishment of  the  Franeiscan8 — the 
ehaprl  and  tlir  graveyard. 

The  ehapel  is  fairly  well  preserved.  In 
}i^  be!?t  day.s  this  mission  la  eked  the 
architeetnral  beauty  of  many  of  the  otlier 
misisions.  Th<^ro  were  no  arches,  no  ar- 
cades, no  towers,  no  bnttresses,  no  orna- 
mental facades.  The  severity  of  outlin*:* 
h  relieved  only  hy  four  colnmns  flanking 
the  entrariL-e  and  the  niclnvs  where  hang 
the  bells. 

As  usual  the*  building  formed  a  quad 
rangle.  Opposite^  the  eliapel  was  thi* 
"^mansion  housi'/"  which  stood  on  the 
{jresent  Sixteenth  strtn-t.  The  two  were 
conneeted  by  long,  low  buildings  at  front 
and  rear,  the  one  at  t!ie  front  used  as  u 
re?ith»nce  hy  the  priests,  with  rooms  for 
overseers  ami  travelers;    the  other  prob- 


ably as  the  nunnery,  where  the  yonng 
Indian  girls  were  kept  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  Indian  matrons.  Here  also 
were  snuill  wifrksho|is,  schoolrooms  and 
storerooms. 

The  part  of  this  wing  which  remains 
and  which  is  to  give  way  to  the  growing 
ehureh  was  rebuilt  and  made  two  stories 
high  in  the  days  of  Father  Carroll,  the 
first  English-speaking  priest  of  the  par- 
ish after  the  Franciscans.  The  front  of 
the  ehapel  is  practieally  unchanged  ex- 
cept for  a  thick  coating  of  whitewash; 
hut  about  1S()4  it  was  found  nect'ssary  to 
board  up  the  sides  of  the  ehureh  in  order 
to  make  it  safe  to  hold  service  there.  This 
was  in  the  time  of  Father  Premlergast, 
who  Bueeeeded  Father  Carroll.  In  order 
to  do  this  the  workmen  were  obliged  to 
cut  away  the  beams  which  projeeted 
about  midway  of  the  south  wall  and 
which  had  served  as  a  support  for  the 
tiling  of  a  sort  of  second  roof,  which  waa 
a  way  these  early  buihlers  had  of  pro- 
teeting  adobe  w^alls  on  the  exposed  side, 
Otlu-r  changes  made  at  that  time  were 
wood  flooring  wia-n'  adobr  had  served  be- 
fore, and  a  small  tialeony  at  the  rear. 

The  interior  decoration,  however,  was 
left  undisturbed,  and  today  shows  the 
pains  the  pious  fathers  took  with  even 
their  plainest  sanctuaries.  The  uncov- 
ered, rough-hewn  rafters,  wliieh  rest  on 
heavy,  adzed  supports,  are  painted  in 
diamond-shaped  patterns,  tin*  dull  red, 


I 


yellow,  blue  and  white  giving  an  effec- 
tive tooth  of  tolor  against  the  monoto- 
nous gray  of  thu  adobe  walls. 

On  the  north  wall  is  ao  immense  sym- 
bolic painting  on  csinvas,  the  work  of 
Spanish  artists,  representing  the  relig- 
ions mysteries,  Thh  was  a  part  of  the 
original  decoration,  and  the  diHiciilty  of 
early  transport^ition  is  shown  by  the  can- 
vas being  in  many  small  pieces,  carefully 
matehed  in  hanging.  The  painting  ie  in 
excellent  condition  exeept  for  holes  in 
the  lower  part  where  mischievous  young- 
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Thr  entire  fnd  of  the  ihapfl  /j  a  moss  o/iam  ng 


removed  for  safety  as  time 
weakened  their  supports.  A 
plain,  inartistic  wooden  altar, 
painted  white,  is  clearly  of 
comparatively  recent  date.  It 
•  overs  the  original  altar  and 
was  erected  because  the  old  one 
was  too  low  for  the  priest  to 
he  seen  by  the  people  sitting  in 
the  hack  of  the  churcli. 

Here  in  the  saiietuary  is  the 
tfrave  of  Father  Carroll  and  a 
memorial  tahlet  attests  the 
reverence  in  which  he  was  held 
by  his  fellow-workers  in  the 
early  days  following  the  Fran- 
ciscan regime.  There  are 
other  graves  beneath  the  floor 
of  the  main  body  of  the 
church.  Back  of  the  sanc- 
tuary id  the  sacristy,  -which 
contains  some  interesting  rel- 
ics of  former  days. 

The  ^liasion  San  Francisco 
de  Assisi,  the  Mission  Dolores, 
was  the  sixth  of  the  chain  of 
missions  that  marked  the  zig- 
zag path  of  the  Franciscans 
from  Sao  Diego  to  Sonoraa, 
the  distance  from  mission  to 
mission  being  a  good  day^a 
journey. 

For  six  years  prior  to  the 
founding  of  the  San  Francisco 
Mission,  Monterey  was  the 
north  most  outpost*  that  hav- 
ing been  established  within  a 
year  after  the  Franciscans  en- 
tered upper  California.  Dur- 
ing these  six  years  many  un- 
successful  attempts  were  made 
to  found  a  mission  on  the  bay 
of  San  Francisco,  which  had 
been  discovered  in  1769  by  the 
first  overland  expedition  sent 
northward  from  San  Diego. 
Father  Serra^  prompted  by  liis 
pious  zeal,  represented  to  the 
Marquis  de  la  Croix,  then 
Viceroy  of  Mexico*  that  it  was 
a  reproach  to  Catholic  Chris- 
tianity that  there  was  no  mis- 
sion ilt^icated  to  San  Fran- 
cisco de  Assisi,  the  patron  of 
the  order  whicli  bore  his  name. 
According  to  a  tnidition  of  na- 
tive Calif ornians,  the  Viceroy 
replied  : 
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"If  our  Father  San  Francisco  wants  a 
mission  dedicated  to  him  let  him  show 
ns  that  good  port  up  beyond  Monterey, 
and  we  will  build  him  a  mission  there." 

Taking  him  at  his  word,  Father  Juni- 
pero,  by  a  land  expedition  from  Monte- 
rey in  1?T2,  establislied  the  existence  of 
the  bay,  to  which  the  name  of  the  found- 
er of  his  order  became  attached.  Satis- 
fied that  tlie  bay  was  a  reality,  by  an  or- 
der dated  Xovember  12,  1775,  tlie  Vice- 
roy of  Xew  Spain  gave  directions  for  the 
foundation  of  a  fort,  presidio  and  mis- 
sion at  this  place.  On  December  Ith  of 
the  previous  year  an  expedition  from 
Monterey  under  the  direction  of  Captain 
Rivera  and  Father  Palou  had  planted  a 
cross  on  the  most  elevated  point  near  the 
Golden  Gate,  close  to  where  the  govern- 
ment fortifications  now  stand.  No  loca- 
tion was  made  at  that  time  for  a  garrison 
or  mission,  as  the  severity  of  the  winter 
months  forced  a  return  to  Monterey. 

In  the  year  1775,  during  the  months 
of  August  and  September.  Captain 
Ayala  entered  the  bay  of  San  Francisco 
on  the  San  Carlos,  this  being  the  first 


vessel  recorded  historically  as  sailing 
into  the  bay.  He  explored  it  in  all  direc- 
tions. Meanwhile  Captain  Ezeta  and 
Father  I'alou  came  from  Monterey  as 
far  as  the  place  where  the  missionary 
cross  was  })lanted,  but  failing  to  find  the 
crew  of  the  San  Carlos,  returned  to  Mon- 
terey. 

Father  Francisco  Palou  and  Father 
Pedro  Benito  (Jambon  were  selected  to 
found  this  mission,  and  under  their 
charge  wH^re  two  servants  and  three  neo- 
phyte Indians. 

'J' he  garrison  force  was  composed  of 
Lieutenant  Don  Jose  Joaquin  Moraga, 
in  command,  one  sergeant  and  sixteen 
soldiers  clad  in  leather  armor,  all  mar- 
ried men  with  large  families;  some  fol- 
lowers and  servants  of  the  soldiers,  to- 
gether with  herdsmen  and  drovers  for 
the  stock  of  the  Presidio. 

On  June  17, 1776,  this  party  left  Mon- 
terey overland,  carrying  only  the  neces- 
sary provisions  for  the  journey,  while 
the  rest  of  the  equipment  went  by  sea. 
The  land  expcnlition  arrived  first,  on 
June   27th,   and   encamped   at   a   pond 


To  thf  south  /i  ////•  Mission  Crmt'firv 
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called  Dolores^  a  short  distance  east  of 
the  present  site  of  the  mission.  This 
place  was  known  as  "the  willows^^  by 
those  who  came  in  1849,  and  was  after- 
ward graded  and  filled  in,  forming  the 
tract  that  lies  between  Seventeenth, 
Nineteenth,  Valencia  and  Howard 
streets. 

On  June  28tli  the  lieutenant  ordered 
an  euramada,  or  hut  of  branches  of  trees, 
to  be  made ;  and  in  this  rude  chapel  the 
first  mass  was  said  on  the  29th,  the  cele- 
bration continuing  daily  until  the  gar- 
rison was  established.  The  registers  of 
baptisms,  marriages  and  burials  bear 
date  of  August  1st. 

The  month  having  expired  without 
any  sign  from  the  packet  boat.  Lieuten- 
ant Moraga,  on  July  26th,  left  the  mis- 
sionary priests,  their  servants,  stock  and 
everything  appertaining  to  the  mission, 
with  a  guard  of  six  soldiers  near  the  lake 
of  Dolores,  and  proceeded  with  his  own 
followers  to  the  point  selected  for  the 
Presidio.  Here  all  hands  went  to  work 
and  made  temporary  barracks  of  tule, 
the  first  one  being  dedicated  to  serve  as  a 


chapel.  The  San  Carlos  finally  arrived 
and  anchored  on  August  18  th,  and  ac- 
cording to  Father  Palou,  in  his  diary  of 
the  expedition : 

About  the  middle  of  September,  1776,  the 
soldiers  had  already  built  their  wooden 
houses,  all  duly  roofed;  the  lieutenant  had 
his  royal  house,  and  a  warehouse  made  of  the 
same  material  had  been  completed  of  suffi- 
cient capacity  to  contain  all  the  supplies  that 
the  vessel  had  brought.  It  was  immediately 
decided  that  the  festival  should  be  celebrated 
with  a  solenm  procession,  fixing  upon  the  day 
as  that  of  September  17th,  the  same  on  which 
Our  Mother  the  Church  celebrates  the  mem- 
ory of  the  impression  of  the  wounds  of  our 
Seraphic  Father,  Saint  Francis.  And  for 
taking  possession  of  the  mission  was  fixed 
the  4th  day  of  October,  which  is  the  very 
day  of  our  Seraphic  Father,  Saint  Francis. 

Meanwhile,  over  among  the  hills,  the 
fathers  had  not  been  idle.  They  and  the 
three  Indians  set  about  cutting  timber, 
and  on  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  had  suffi- 
cient to  build,  with  the  aid  of  sailors  fur- 
nished by  Captain  Quiros,  a  house  thirty 
feet  long  and  fifteen  wide,  all  of  plas- 
tered wood  with  tule  roof,  and  a  church 


— tf  tanglf  of  tall  grasses  and  trailing  vinrs 


—  iiH  fmmiHn  s\MlKi/ii.  patnitHji  uh  i<tnvai 


fifty- two  feet  long  with  a  room  for  the 
sacristy  behind  the  altar. 

And  now  comes  the  quei^tion  of  the 
date  upon  which  the  celebration  of  the 
foundation  of  the  mission  occnrrcd. 
Father  Pa  Ion  is  f|uoted  as  authority  for 
its  being  the  4th,  8th  and  even  the  !)th 
of  October.  There  is  little  doubt  Biat 
Oetober  4th  wns  the  date  fixerl,  that  be- 
ing the  feast  of  the  patron  saint;  and  it 
is  probable  that,  owin^  to  the  delay  in 
the  arrival  of  Tjieutenant  Mora^a,  the 
ceremonies  were  postponed,  after  cele- 
bration of  mass,  until  the  8th,  on  which 
date  the  erection  of  the  present  ehnrch 
was  eommeneeii,  that  one  deseritied  by 
Father  Palou  lieing  only  a  temporary 
chiireh. 

Tills  mneli  is  certain — the  ehnrch  wm 
adorned  in  the  best  way  possible  with 
various  kinds  of  drapery  and  the  ban- 
ners and  pennants  of  the  vessel ;  and  the 
ceremony  was  attended  by  the  ol!icers 
and  crew  of  the  v*?sseh  save  enough  to 
guard  it,  the  commander  of  the  Presidio 
and  all  the  eoldiers  and  people  except 
those  necessarily  retained  at  the  fort. 
Father  Palon  sang  the  mass,  after  whit  li 


there  was  a  procession*  witli  repeated  sa- 
lutes of  firearms  and  swivel  guns  brought 
from  the  vessel  for  tlie  purpose,  and  the 
firing  of  rockets. 

Hf^dy  at  last  for  their  work  the 
fatlK^rs  found  tliem selves  with  no  one  to 
convert.  There  was  not  an  Indian  on 
the  peninsula.  While  the  missionaries 
were  busy  witli  their  building  the  In- 
dians they  had  come  to  save  were  at- 
tacked by  a  hostile  tribe,  and  their  terror 
was  so  great  that,  notwithstanding  assur- 
ance of  protection  liy  the  garrison,  they 
erossed  on  their  tule  rafts  to  what  are  to- 
day Marin  and  Alamefbi  counties.  WTicn 
at  bist  they  decided  to  return,  it  was  to 
commit  dej^redations  on  tfie  mission.  The 
Hogging  of  one  of  these  unfriendly  sav- 
ages led  to  open  hostilities  between  the 
soldiers  and  Indians,  which  retarded  the 
work  of  conversion  until  at  last  the  death 
of  one  Indian  and  wounding  of  another 
led  them  to  ask  for  peace.  It  was  a  year 
after  the  arrival  of  the  exf>edition  that 
the  first  converts  were  baptized,  three 
baptisms  being  recorded  on  June  29, 
I  i  i  t . 

From  this  time  the  work  of  the  mis- 


dmfi  rM,  yrilmt%  hiur  and  whttf  s^fvtng  an  effrtth^  touch 
q/ color  a^ttts{  thf  monotonous  gra\  of  tht  adohf  walls 
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.sionaries  continued  without  iuterruptioii 
on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  aii<l  ihvir  suc- 
cess may  be  measured  hy  tlie  foet  that  in 
1T81,  when  FsitlK  r  Jiinipero  Serra  uiade 
hi.e  first  visit  to  Sjiu  Franeigco  he  admin- 
istered  the  sacrament  of  confinnation  to 
s i  xt} -nine  neophytes. 

The  routine  of  life  was  much  the  .^ame 
here  as  at  t]u_^  otlier  missions,  with  sim- 
ple food,  much  work  and  many  miisseri 
ami  evening  prayers.  However,  the  Mis- 
sion San  Francisco  dc  Assisi  has  never 


was  lo  these  triliutary  fjirms  tliat  the 
Mission  of  San  Franeiseo  owe<l  miieli  of 
its  wealth,  wliieh  at  the  time  of  the  or- 
<lcr  for  secularizatinii  of  the  missions  was 
estimated  at  nhmit  $1UOJIOO,  exclusive  of 
kn.ls. 

Tlir-  passing  of  the  Franc  iseaus 
uruutrht  many  changes — changes  that 
seemed  hsird  nnd  cruel  at  first,  but  which 
were  inevitjild<\  The  missions,  as  such, 
euulil  tjnly  be  ti^nrporary,  yet  tliey  gave 
In  Cnlifornij  the  first  of  civilization.   As 
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iieen  accorded  a  place  of  proniincncf 
among  the  missions,  although  it  pros- 
pered in  proportion  to  its  advantages 
The  climate  vvas  too  unfriendly  to  admit 
of  great  viireyards  iind  orchards,  wliicli 
proved  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  souttuu*n 
establislmients;  and  the  cold  and  lack 
of  sheltering  groves  kept  neighlioring 
tribes  of  Indians  from  leaving  more  fa- 
vored regions  nearby,  liisteacl  they  pe- 
titioned the  fiithers  to  jjIIow  them  to  live 
on  their  own  lands,  build  chapels  there 
and  devote  tliemselves  to  jigriculture.     It 


bite  as  1841*  the  (liurch  of  tlie  Mission 
l)ulores  was  the  only  cliureh  in  San 
l^'rancisco, 

Tn  the  south  of  this  pioneer  church  is 
tlie  ]uissif)U  cemelery,  vvhtTe  within  a 
spnee  *if  four  jures  are  buried  ten  thou- 
sand dead.  1'lus  burying  ground  was  in 
use  from  the  founding  of  the  nussiou  un- 
til lSf)"j.  and  up  to  tlnrt  time  was  the 
oidy  t'atholie  cemetery  in  San  Fmn- 
eiseo.  It  is  today  a  tangle  of  t^ill  grasses 
and  trailing  vines,  through  which  out; 
<an  imlv  !ieat  his  wav  with  difficultv. 
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The  most  pretentious  monument  bears 
this  inscription  in  Spanish: 

MERE  Lltmi  TILE  REMAINS  OF  CAP- 
TAIN DON  I.LI8  ANTONIO  AROUELIX), 
FIRST  GOVERNOR  OF  ALTA  CALIFORNIA, 
VNDER  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  MEXICO, 
BORN  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO,  JUNE  21, 
1784,  AND  WHO  DIED  IN  THE  SAME 
PLACE,   MARCH    27,    1830. 

Arguello — the  name  recalls  the  sad 
little  romance  of  the  Governor's  sis- 
ter, a  romance  immortalized  by  Bret 
llarte  in  his  poem,  "Concepcion  de  Ar- 
guello." 

The  story  goes  that  in  the  month  of 
May,  1807,  Van  Resanoff,  Chamberlain 
of  the  Russian  Emperor,  returning  from 
his  embassy  to  Japan,  anchored  at  the 
port  of  San  Francisco.  Here  he  entered 
into  negotiations  with  Don  Jose  Ar- 
guello, commandante  of  the  Presidio,  for 
regular  intercourse  between  Russian 
America  and  the  California  settlements. 

During  his  sojourn  at  the  post  Van 
Resanoff  met  the  commandante's  lovely 
daughter.  Dona  Concepcion  Arguello, 
and  in  order  to  cement  the  national 
union  proposed  to  make  her  his  bride; 
but  not  until  he  should  learn  how  his  im- 
perial master  might  look  upon  his  alli- 
ance witli  one  not  of  the  Greek  faith. 

It  was  with  a  heart  full  of  vouth's 


hope  tliat  Dona  Concepcion  waved  good- 
bye to  her  Russian  lover.  It  was  with  a 
heart  full  of  youth's  vague  dread  that 
she  waited,  as  days,  weeks  and  months 
dragged  into  years,  for  the  coming  of  the 
'^bridegroom  and  the  answer  of  the 
Czar." 

So   each  year   the   seasons   sliift«d,   wet  and 

warm  and  drear  and  dry; 
Half  a  year  of   clouds  and  flowers — ^half  a 

year  of  dust  and  sky. 
Still  it  brought  no  ship  nor  message — ^brought 

no  tidings  ill  or  meet 
For    the    statesmanlike    commander,    for    the 

daughter  fair  and  sweet. 
Yet  she  heard  the  varying  message,  voiceless 

to  all  ears  beside; 
*'He  will  come,"  the  flowers  whispered ;  "Come 

no  more,"  the  dry  hills  sighed. 

He  never  came.  On  his  way  to  Eu- 
rope, while  crossing  Siberia,  Van  Resa- 
noff was  thrown  from  his  horse  and 
killed. 

When  at  last  the  young  girl  learned 
of  her  lover's  death,  she  buried  her  grief 
deep  in  her  aching  heart  and  devoted  her 
life  to  works  of  charity  and  benevolence. 
There  were  then  no  convents  in  Califor- 
nia, so  Dona  Concepcion  joined  the 
Third  Order  of  Franciscans,  which  per- 
mits its  members  to  be  in  but  not  of  the 
world.  She  was  known  among  the  In- 
dians and  Spanish  as  "Beata,"  one  whose 
life  is  spent  in  prayer  and  good  works. 


Wild  Flowers  of  the 
Peninsula 

BY  KATIIERINE  A,   CHANDLER 


WHILE  all  the  world  knows  Cali- 
fornia as  a  land  of  flowers,  only 
a  few  realize  that  in  this  blos- 
soming realm  the  San  Francisco  penin- 
sula is  one  of  the  choicest  corners. 

Here  come  the  earliest  flowers,  just 
after  the  October  rains  have  delivered  in- 
spiration from  the  heavens.  It  is  a  back- 
ward season,  indeed,  when  Thanksgiving 
cannot  reward  the  flower  lover  with  large 
bunches  of  buttercups,  of  iris  and  of  pop- 
pies, with  harbingers  of  the  other  fam- 
ilies that  have  not  rushed  their  beauteous 
garments  from  Spring's  laboratory.  At 
the  same  season  the  shrubs  are  decked 
with  the  fruits  of  the  passing  year,  and 
the  California  holly,  the  cornus,  the  cof- 
fee-berry, the  wild  rose  and  the  islay,  or 
holly-leaved  cherry,  delight  the  eye  as 
much  as  the  frailer  blossoms. 

From  December  on  until  June  there  is 
an  abundance  of  bloom,  with  the  greater 


profusion  in  March  or  April.  If  one 
wish  to  view  the  old-time  wealth  of  Cali- 
fornia blossom,  so  beautifully  described 
by  John  Muir,  he  need  only  go  to  the 
shores  of  Lake  Merced  at  Eastertide. 
There  he  finds  acres  upon  acres  one  har- 
monious weave  of  blue  and  gold,  white, 
orange  and  rose.  Here  the  baby  blue  eye 
and  the  buttercup,  the  wallflower  and  the 
popcorn,  the  poppy  and  the  Johnny- 
jump-up,  the  hollyhock  and  the  little 
lupine,  the  gilia  and  the  layia  crowd  so 
closely  together  that  one  cannot  move  his 
foot  without  a  mental  groan. 

Off  on  the  hillside,  an  aureate  cloud 
waves  incense  to  one's  aesthetic  sense, 
oven  though  one  knows  the  mustard  is 
a  degenerate  from  duty.  Planted  a  cen- 
tury ago  by  the  Spanish  padres  to  mark 
the  path  from  mission  to  mission,  it 
has,  under  the  improved  system  of  high- 
ways, outlived  its  usefulness  and  wan- 
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with  the  succeeding  yearB,  for  plant  so- 
cieties have  just  as  niiieh  competition  as 
hnnian  societio&  have,  and  they,  too,  geek 
to  lessen  the  struggle  for  existence  hy 
ernig^ration.    It  is  true  that  the  individual 


those  of  the  human  frontiersman.  If  it 
be  easily  di  scon  raged,  it  is  driven  ont  of 
existence;  but  if  it  can  adapt  itself  to  its 
environ  men  L  it  and  its  race  soon  have 
criiitrol  of  the  surron riding  territory. 
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Part  III 

DUKING  the  next  three  weeks  it 
was  Flimsv  that  make  life  endur- 
able for  Jim.  On  the  day  of  his 
arrival  at  Fairview  the  little  spaniel  had 
welcomed  him  with  the  eagerness  of  an 
old  friend,  and  the  dog  and  man  had 
scarcely  been  separated  for  an  hour  since 
then.  While  Jim  curried  the  horses,  or 
clipped  the  lawn,  or  chopped  at  the  wood 
pile,  Flimsy  was  by  his  side,  or  cuddled 
in  some  sunny  spot  within  reach  of  his 
voice.  At  the  first  glance  from  Jim  in 
her  direction,  Flims/s  tail  would  begin 
to  thump  on  the  ground  and  her  eyes 
gaze  at  him  with  affection.  If  he  spoke 
she  would  rise  and  walk  over  to  him  wist  • 
fully,  and  if  he  stopped  his  work  for  a 
moment  to  talk  to  her  and  caress  her,  she 
would  bound  upon  him  and  struggle  for 
his  face. 

Some  instinct  told  Flimsy  that  the 
man  was  true  and  strong  and  kind.  If, 
after  some  truancy,  she  came  across  his 
scent  in  the  road,  her  tail  went  up  and 
wagged  joyfully,  and  she  would  follow 
briskly  along  the  trail  till  she  found  her 
friend.  In  Jim's  little  room,  over  the 
stable,  the  spaniel  watched  him  unre- 
mittingly out  of  a  corner  of  her  eye.  If 
he  sat  too  long  without  a  word  to  her  be- 
fore a  certain  photograph,  with  his  head 
buried  in  his  arms.  Flimsy  would  rise  on 
her  haunches  and  sit,  gazing  at  him  more 
attentively,  with  her  ears  twitching.  If 
she  saw  his  shoulders  move  convulsively, 
she  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  would 
fawn  upon  him,  whining  piteously  and 
try  to  lick  the  tears  from  his  cheek. 

The  dog's  devotion  had  saved  Jim 
from  himself  and  his  sorrow  many  times 
in  the  three  weeks  at  Fairview,  when  the 
trial  seemed  almost  too  hard  for  him  to 
bear.  He  could  look  into  those  soft, 
melting  brown  eyes  without  a  shrinking 
mortification  ;  there  was  nothing  in  their 
limpid  gaze  that  reproached  him  for  his 
presence.  The  dog  seemed  to  see  through 
his  hated  mask,  to  his  very  soul;  to 
Flimsv  the  good  and  the  beautiful  were 


the  same  thing.  She  knew  Jim's  slight- 
est change  of  mood  by  the  modulations 
of  his  voice,  and  responded  to  it  in  her 
own  way.  He  could  be  as  free  and  as 
simple  with  her  as  if  she  were  blind. 

The  two  were  together  in  the  room 
over  the  stable  one  afternoon,  Flimsy 
watching  him  from  the  hearth  rug,  and 
Jim  reading  in  his  shirt  sleeves.  He  had 
been  washing  and  making  ready  for  din- 
ner, and  the  door  was  locked.  He  was 
about  ready  to  leave  when  he  saw 
Flimsy  prick  up  her  ears  and  walk  toward 
the  stairway.  She  stood  there  growling 
for  a  moment,  and,  as  she  heard  a  step 
on  the  walk  outside,  she  gave  a  short  sat- 
isfied yelp,  and  came  over  to  him.  It 
was  unlike  her  to  take  visitors  so  calmly, 
and  Jim  wondered  at  it. 

But,  as  the  footsteps  returned  to  the 
stable,  and  were  heard  upon  the  stairs 
leading  to  his  room,  an  unreasonable 
anxiety  seized  him.  Some  one  ran  up 
the  stairs  quickly,  stumbling  in  the  dark 
angle  and  was  almost  immediately  at  his 
door.  Then  came  a  trembling  knock, 
swift  as  his  fluttering  heart. 

Flimsy's  nose  was  at  the  crack  of  the 
threshhold,  her  body  rigid  with  strained 
attention.  Now  she  scratched  at  the 
panel  and  turned  to  Jim,  with  a  pleading 
look.  Jim  wondered  why  she  did  not 
bark.  He  cried  out  "Who's  there?''  and 
reached  for  his  coat  to  put  it  on  before 
he  opened  the  door  and  let  in  his  visitor. 

A  voice  replied,  "It's  me,  Jim!  It's 
Louise!"  and  Jim's  heart  stopped  beat- 
ing. How  could  she  have  found  him? 
He  had  left  no  address  in  the  city;  no- 
body but  his  captain  knew  just  where  he 
had  gone.  He  was  dazed  by  the  unex- 
pectedness of  it,  and  his  longing  to  see 
her  welled  up  in  him  so  strongly  that  he 
could  not  speak.  Then,  with  a  rush  of 
consciousness,  as  if  he  had  awakened 
from  a  pleasant  dream  to  the  day's  cares 
and  sadness,  the  whole  tragedy  came 
home  to  him  as  he  had  never  felt  it  be- 
fore. It  had  come  to  the  scene  he  had 
tried  to  prevent,  now,  but  he  must  still 


The  hamdie  of  tht  door  iMtj  tned  impatienih 
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evade   it.      Louise   must    not    come    in. 

He  buried  his  face  in  his  hands  and 
did  not  answer.  But  Flimsy  could  not 
bear  it,  and  she  answered  for  his  heart 
with  a  glad  bark. 

'"Let  me  in,  Jim !  Oh,  hurry !  I 
can't  stand  it  I''  the  voice  pleaded, 
shaken  and  tremulous  with  sobs.  Flimsy 
scratched  at  Jim's  knee,  and  whined 
again.  The  handle  of  the  door  was  tried 
impatiently. 

Jim  rose  haggardly,  with  the  one 
thought  of  keeping  her  out  at  any  cost. 
The  idea  of  meeting  her  first  look  made 
him  wince,  lie  must  spare  her  the  shock, 
even  if  he  had  to  seem  cruel  in  doing  it. 

"You  can't  come  in;'  he  said  as 
brutally  as  he  could.  "I  don't  want  to 
see  you  !^* 

"Oh,  Jim,  don't  say  that!''  the  girl 
cried.  "I  don't  believe  it,  Jim.  I  know 
it's  not  true.  Let  me  in,  Jim !  Don't 
you  love  me  any  more,  J  im  ?" 

"Xo,  I  don't  I"  Jim  said,  deliberately. 
Flimsy  barked  in  denial. 

"I  don't  believe  it !"  the  girl  repeated. 
"Oh,  Jim,  I  know  !  Harry  told  me  every- 
thing— I  made  him  tell  me!  Do  you 
think  I  would  care  for  you  any  less  for 
that,  Jim?  You  didn't  think  so  badly 
of  me  as  that,  did  you,  dear?'' 

"You  must  go  aw^av,  I  can't  stand  it !" 
Jim  cried  out  with  a  husky  voice.  "Please 
go  away,  Louise!" 

"I  shan't  move  from  here  till  I  see 
you,  Jim !  I'll  die  here  first.  I  have 
come  all  the  way  from  home  to  find  you, 
Jim.  Do  you  think  you  can  drive  me  away 
now  ?  I  had  an  awful  time  in  San  Fran- 
cisco finding  out  where  you  were,  but  I 
made  the  captain  tell  me,  and  I  came 
down  here  all  alone.  Don't  try  to  drive 
me  away,  Jim,  for  I  love  you  so  much, 
and  I  long  for  you  so  much  that  I'll  die 
if  you  don't  let  me  come  to  you  now, 
when  you  need  me  more  than  you  ever 
did  before !  Open  the  door,  Jim !  Do 
you  think  I  care  how  you  look  ?  Do  you 
think  I  care  how  bad  it  is?  Do  you  think 
that  anything  in  the  world  could  ever 
change  you  to  me?  I'm  proud  of  your 
wound,  Jim,  proud  of  it !  It's  the  sign 
of  your  bravery  and  you've  l)een  a  hero! 
Why  didn't  you  write  about  that  to  me, 
Jim?  The  jiapcrs  were  full  of  it  at 
home,  nnd  vou  didn't  sav  a  word  about 
it.'' 


Her  lips  were  at  the  door  and  she  was 
sj)eaking  almost  hysterically.  He  took  a 
step  and  laid  his  hand  to  the  knob  and 
then  mastering  himself,  drew  back. 

'*()h,  Jim,  it  was  terrible  not  to  hear 
from  you  all  this  time !  I  thought  my 
heart  would  break.  I  couldn't  imagine 
what  1  had  said  or  done  that  you 
wouldn't  write  to  me  !  Then  when  Harry 
came,  I  knew^  what  was  the  matter,  and 
I  just  couldn't  stand  it !  I  had  to  come 
to  you.  Oh,  Jim,  they  might  have  killed 
you  !  I  don't  care  how  you  look,  Jim,  if 
you  only  love  me.  Say  you  love  me,  Jim, 
and  let  me  in !  The  suspense  has  been 
so  terrible,  and  I've  waited  so  long — I 
haven't  slept,  hardly,  for  two  weeks. 
Don't  make  me  wait  any  longer,  Jim,  let 
me  in  quick!  Quick,  Jim,  I'm  afraid 
I'm  going  to  faint!" 

He  could  endure  the  strain  no  longer. 
He  turned  to  his  washstand  and  bound 
a  towel  about  his  face.  Then  he  unlocked 
the  door  and  threw  it  open. 

She  stood  there  for  a  moment,  dazed 
by  the  level  rays  of  the  setting  sun  which 
streamed  in  through  the  window  and 
struck  her  pale,  care-worn  face,  with  the 
tears  shining  in  her  blue  eyes.  The  face 
in  the  photograph  was  a  smiling  one, 
badly  retouched,  and  empty  of  true  ex- 
pression, but  the  face  Jim  saw  was  filled 
to  overflow^ing  with  the  tenderness  of  a 
woman's  love.  All  her  soul  was  in  that 
tragic  yearning  look,  and  despite  the 
worn,  drawn  countenance  she  seemed  as 
beautiful  as  an  angel  come  to  comfort 
him.  She  gave  a  little  cry  of  joy  as  she 
fell  into  his  arms.  The  long  suspense, 
the  fatigue  of  travel,  and  the  pressure  of 
this  final  scene  had  almost  exhausted  her 
powers  of  endurance. 

As  she  lay  there  quietly  in  his  arms, 
Jim  permitted  himself  one  kiss,  and  then 
drew  her  to  a  chair  and  turned  away.  It 
was  not  over  yet,  and  he  tried  to  nerve 
himself  to  the  renunciation  made  so 
much  harder  by  her  presence. 

She  looked  up  at  him  and  saw  him 
standing  by  the  window,  with  his  head 
still  swathed,  passive  and  seemingly  cold 
to  her  affection.  A  sudden  stabbing  fear 
that  perhaps,  aft(T  all,  he  had  ceased  to 
care  for  her  pierced  her — that  the  long 
heart-breaking  quest  had  been  useless — 
that  she  might  have  forced  herself  upon 
nil  unwilling  lover. 
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"Jim  P  she  cried,  "tell  me,  don't  you 
love  me  any  more,  Jim  ?'* 

He  could  not  deny  her  again,  the  wordg 
would  not  come  to  his  lips,  and  he  turned 
to  her  with  the  resolve  to  speak  out 
the  hideous  truth  directly  and  have  it 
over. 

"Oh,  Louise,  of  course  I  love  you !  I 
shall  love  you  all  my  life,  dear,  and  it  is 
hard  to  give  you  up !  But  I  can't  marry 
you,  dear,  it  isn't  right  for  me  to  inflict 
myself  upon  you,  this  wreck  that  I  am, 
for  you  to  be  with,  day  after  day  and 
year  after  year.  I  can't  even  let  you  see 
my  face.  I  can't  bear  it !  It  is  too  hor- 
rible !  You  must  go  away  and  tr}'  to  for- 
get me.  I  can't  let  you  sacrifice  your 
life,  dear.  I'm  another  man  now,  and 
it's  all  different !" 

"Oh,  Jim!"  she  said,  "don't  say  such 
cruel,  cruel  things !  Oh,  don't  you  know 
a  woman's  heart  better  than  that,  Jim? 
Don't  you  know  I  love  you  now  better 
than  I  ever  did  before  ?  Do  you  think  it 
was  your  body  I  loved  ?  It  was  your  soul 
I  wanted,  and  your  soul  has  been  tried 
and  proven!  Mayn't  I  prove  mine,  as 
well  ?  Do  you  think  I  can  see  anything , 
but  you,  the  dear  You,  when  I  look  in 
your  face? 

His  courage  was  almost  gone.  The 
conflict  was  with  himself  as  well  as  with 
her,  now,  and  he  sank  into  a  chair  with 
his  head  in  his  hands. 

"Oh,  Jim,  I  have  heard  of  all  tho 
things  you  have  done  for  the  boys,  and 
I'm  so  proud  of  you,  and  the  way  they 
speak  of  you  !  You  were  too  good  for  me 
before,  but  now  I  feel  utterly  unworthy 
of  you.  I  read  that  letter  you  wrote  for 
Bobbv  Graham — his  mother  showed  it  to 


me,  and  we  cried  over  it  together.  You 
told  her  she  ought  to  be  proud  of  having 
such  a  son,  as  proud  as  he  was  to  think 
he  could  die  for  his  country  as  his  father 
had  done  before  him.  You  have  done 
more  than  he  did,  Jim,  and  your  suffer- 
ing must  have  been  far  worse.  But  you 
shall  forget  it  all — I  shall  make  you  for- 
get! You  will  never  see  a  look  in  my 
face  that  isn't  love  and  pride.  Kiss  me, 
Jim,  I  can't  stand  it  any  longer — I'm 
very  weak." 

The  little  spaniel  was  at  his  knee 
whining  to  attract  his  attention.  But  he 
did  not  move  toward  Louise,  even  at  this 
appeal.  He  turned  half  round  in  her 
direction,  and  his  eyes  glowed  over  the 
white  bandage  with  an  expression  of  un- 
bearable pain.  His  forehead  was  drawn 
into  tight  lines. 

"Stop,  Louise!"  he  cried,  choking 
down  his  sobs,  "you  haven't  seen  me — 
it's  horrible !" 

She  thought  with  terror  that  it  must 
be  her  love  that  was  at  fault  if  she  could 
not  move  him,  if  she  could  not  convince 
him  of  the  truth  of  her  words.  She  could 
not  understand  how  he  could  fail  to  un- 
derstand her  devotion.  The  pity  of  his 
useless  agony  made  her  suffer  so  much 
more  than  he.  Would  nothing  make  him 
believe  in  her  ?  She  went  up  to  him  and 
flung  her  arms  about  him. 

"Oh,  Jim,  Jim!"  she  wept,  "I  love 
you !  Don't  you  understand  that,  Jim  ? 
Would  you  hate  me,  if  I  was  hurt  like 
you  are,  Jim  ?" 

Then,  pulling  down  his  resisting 
hands,  she  tore  off  the  towel  and  kissed 
him  again  and  again  upon  the  livid, 
scarred  face,  blessing  it  with  her  tears. 


''FOR  A  CAP  AND  BELLS" 

For  a  cap  and  bells  our  lives  we  pay. 

Bubbles  we  earn  with  a  whale  soul's  tasking: 

'Tis  heaven  alone  that  is  given  away, 

'Tis  only  God  may  be  had  for  the  asking; 

There  is  no  price  set  on  the  lavish  summer, 

And  June  may  be  had  by  the  poorest  comer. 

— LowelL 
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NO  single  iVatiuv  of  a  California 
suburl)aTi  place  of  residiMK-e  like 
San  Kafarl  makes  it  better  known 
than  a  famous  college  preparatory  school. 
Groton,  Phillips  Exeter  and  many  other 
schools  of  the  east  have  made  celebrated 
the  towns  in  which  they  are  located.  A 
school  of  this  type,  which  sustains  the 
same  relation  to  the  Pacific  (foast  that 
these  institutions  sustain  to  the  eastern 
and  middle  states,  is  Mount  Tamalpais 
Military  Academy,  founded  thirteen  years 
ago  and  still  conducted  by  Rev.  Dr.  Ar- 
thur Crosby,  nephew  of  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Howard  Crosby,  of  New  York.  The 
school  is  located  on  Fifth  avenue,  in  the 
pleasantest  part  of  San  Kafael,  on  high 
ground  which  commands  a  superb  view 
of  Mount  Tamalpais  and  all  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  main  buildings 
contain  the  schoolrooms  and  dormitories 
for  the  younger  boys,  while  in  a  number 
of  pleasant  cottages  scattered  about  the 
campus  are  domiciled  the  older  boys. 
There  is  a  large  gymnasium,  well 
equipped  with  apparatus,  and  a  swim- 
ming tank;  also  tennis  and  handball 
courts  and  a  fine  football  ground.  The 
campus  is  macadamized  and  so  well 
drained  that  in  an  hour  after  a  heavy 
rain  the  cadets  are  able  to  drill. 


Tlh'  main  feature  of  this  sehool  which 
Dr.  Crosby  has  developed  is  large  indi- 
vidual liberty,  joined  to  strict  military 
(lisci|)line.  All  boys  are  put  upon  their 
honor,  and  most  of  the  espionage  which 
forms  a  disairnn^able  part  of  other  schools 
is  absent.  The  cadets,  like  all  boys  of 
their  age,  get  into  mischief,  but  they  are 
encouraged  always  to  tell  the  truth  and 
accept  their  punishment  in  a  manly  way. 
So  thoroughly  does  this  spirit  permeate 
the  "School  that  no  boy  who  is  a  sneak  or  a 
liar  can  remain  long  in  the  school.  After 
several  offences  the  boys  themselves  send 
him  to  Coventry  and  he  finds  the  atmos- 
phere uncongenial.  What  will  impress 
any  one  who  sees  th(»se  yoimg  cadets  is 
their  manly  air,  their  military  walk  and 
their  fine  physical  development.  These 
traits  are  due  largely  to  the  regular  mili- 
tary drill  of  four  hours  every  week,  and 
the  abundant  athletic  e\(»rcise  which  all 
are  encouraged  to  take.  The  daily  drill 
and  weekly  inspection  is  conducted  by 
Major  Batson  of  the  United  States  army, 
who  is  assigned  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  this  duty.  The  Major  saw  service  in 
Cuba  and  afterward  in  the  Philippines, 
organizing  and  leading  the  famous  Mao- 
abebe  scouts.  Hr'  received  the  distin- 
guished   s(»rvice    medal   and   was   made 
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Major  of  A'oluiiteers  for  gallantrv^  dur- 
ing GeDeral  Lawtorrs  campaign  in  north- 
ern  Luzon.  A  wound  in  the  foot  forced 
his  retiremenl  from  attivr-  ^toviee.  \le- 
cently  two  troops  of  cavalrv  have  heen 
ortrani^ed,  and  training  in  this  hraneh  of 
t\w  Service  hitn  t>t'en  found  of  ^pi-iial  ad- 
vantage to  many  tniys,  as  it  traeheB 
greater  mastery  of  horsemanship  than 
can  he  secured  in  any  other  way.  The 
cavalry  troops  also  add  nnieh  to  the  pie- 
turesc|neness  of  the  drills  on  the  campus. 
The  American  boy  is  pojuilarly  suj»- 
poR^d  to  have  no  fominet^  for  military 
drill,  and  in  the  various  s^tate  utuversities 
where  this  drill  is  enforced  the  record 
shows  lukewarm  interest  of  tlie  great 
hody  of  studenth  and  a  decided  inclina- 
tion among  a  strong  minority  to  evade 
this  duty  whenever  possible*  At  Tanial- 
pais  Academy <,  however,  the  regular  drill 


is  one  of  the  gi-eat  attractions  of  the 
school,  even  to  boys  who  on  their  entrance 
betrayed  some  antipathy  to  the  rigid 
discipline  and  instant  obedience  exacted 
from  the  rank  and  file.  It  is  good  to 
se(^  these  lioys  drilL  for  they  show  so 
mil  ell  pride  in  mastery  of  the  tactics  that 
it  exfilains  the  possibility  of  making  a 
good  soldier  out  of  the  average  American 
in  a  few  wrecks.  Needless  is  it  to  remark 
on  the  great  advantage  of  a  school  like 
this  academy,  which  is  turning  out  every 
year  boys  who  are  coiupetent,  by  four 
years  of  regular  military  fnstruction,  to 
serve  as  olliccrs  and  io  drill  reeruits  in 
any  great  national  ernergeney,  calling  for 
the  equipment  of  a  large  army  at  short 
notice.  The  military  drill  also  enforces 
the  lessons  of  obedience,  regularity  and 
promptness.  The  cadet  must  not  only 
keep  his  uniform,  his  gun  and  all  his  ac- 
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eoutit*iiH'nts  in  prrfert  onlur,  but  he 
must  fall  intt*  Ihr  ranks  at  \m^[v  calL 
His  riein^  ijp  and  his  ^^^oinir  t<>  herl — in 
fact,  all  tlie  hours  of  h\>  wuvkin^  ilay — 
are  rnarkrd  liv  thr  tails  of  tlic  Im^ks  and 
this  discifjline  of  nHrul^irity  and  instant 
attention  has  a  niarknl  inllut^ntv  on  tht.^ 


hoy's  charaitrr.  Jt  1  caches  the  value  of 
time,  the  iieee^sity  of  fuinetuality  aud  the 
virtue  of  un<|ueslioning  obeilienee — three 
foundation  slunes  of  eharaeter  which  en- 
ter lari>;ely  into  snecess  in  life, 

Ih".  t^rosliv,  the  head  master,  is  a  very 
difcvvd  judtre  of  1h>v  eh^iraetir,  and  liis 
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treatment  of  tin.*  eaduts  brings  out  all 
that  is  hct^t  in  their  mittires.  The  testi- 
mouialfi  of  iiianv  of  the  old  students  sliow 
with  what  regard  they  hjok  Imek  upon  his 
Unit  ami  sa^aeious  iiiana^euu-nt  of  tluiu 
during  the  eritieal  years  of  young  niau- 
Jiood,  The  tendrney  of  the  (*alifnrnia 
ciinuite  is  to  make  the  physieal  outstrip 
the  mental ;  tienee  the  buy  reaches  num'i* 
esitate  without  ju<lgment  or  self-control. 
He  needs,  therefore,  more  guidanee  and 
greater  restrietinns  than  the  eastern  hoy, 
wliose  physical  growth  is  retarded  by  the 
cold  winters.  l*n  (''rosljy  hidieves  in  se- 
curing the  eonlhh^nce  of  tlu^  hoy,  and 
then  in  stimulating  his  fO'ide  anrl  his  am* 
bitiou.  In  this  work  of  deve!n]>ing  ehtir- 
acter  lie  has  |»(>rha[»s  nn  su)>erior  in  this 
country.  The  boys  respect  and  admire 
him,  and  it  is  seldouy  that  any  words  of 
warning  from  him  fail  to  lie  heeded.  It 
is  tills  element  of  character  formation 
that  makes  tlie  Ntonnt  Tama  I  pa  is  A<'a<l- 
emy  one  of  the  nnttnl  schools  of  tlu*  crtnu- 
trv,  and  tliat  brings  to  it  students  from 
all  parts  of  this  eoist.  President  Jordan 
of  Stanford  University  is  constantly  en- 
forcing the  doctrine  that  education  does 
not  mean  book  learning  so  much  as 
actual  character  building,  and  that  the 


pru|ier  development  of  the  spiritual  as 
well  as  the  mental  qualities  is  the  true 
end  and  aim  of  all  culture.  In  this  train- 
in;^  of  the  s[»i ritual  ami  the  intetlectual. 
Mount  Tama! pais  Academy  most  be 
gi\en  n  high  jdaec  among  the  eduai- 
lional  iiTslitutions  of  the  country. 

Till-  aea<leHiy  also  plavs  quite  a  eon- 
spit  jums  part  in  the  social  life  of  San 
Uiifael.  Among  its  friends  and  patrons 
are  ranked  tin*  unjst  prominent  ladies  and 
t!rntL*rnen,  an<i  hence  when  any  social 
t'lnntitsn  is  given  one  may  sec  several  of 
the  trim  academy  cadets  taking  tlieir  part 
in  soi'ial  dance  or  games.  The  cadets  are 
also  largely  in  evidence  in  all  athletic 
gani's,  and  they  have  won  high  rank  on 
moro  than  f>ne  oeeasioii  both  in  football 
and  basi4jall  in  contests  of  the  prepara* 
tory  scliool  league, 

Tln^  a(adeuiy  provides  not  only  for 
nguhir  college  preparatory  studies,  but 
also  ofTi'rs  a  business  course  to  students 
who  do  not  care  to  enter  one  of  the  uni- 
\trsiti(s*  Tile  academy  is  accredited — 
tint  is,  any  graxlnate  may  be  admitted 
littler  to  the  Tniversity  of  California  or 
Stanford  without  examination.  Dr. 
Urosliy  has  gathered  an  able  statf  of  in- 
structors,   among    whom    may   be    men- 
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tioned  Duncan  McKinnon,  the  assistant 
master;  Major  Kirk,  teacher  of  English 
and  history,  and  Robert  T.  Belcher,  of 
Queen's  University,  Ireland,  teacher  of 
mathematics.    Probably  the  higliest  com- 


pliment the  academy  ever  received  was 
this  from  the  Inspector-General  of  the 
United  States  army :  "I  do  not  recall  any 
institution  superior  to  it  for  training 
boys  in  a  preparatory  course  for  college." 


CAVALRY    GUIDOX 


The  Chamber  of  Sleep 

BY  DAN  OVONXELL 

I  have  a  Castle  of  Silence,  flanked  by  a  lofty  keep. 
And  across  the  drawbridge  lieth  the  lovely  chamber  of  sleep ; 
Its  walls  are  draped  with  legends  woven  in  threads  of  gold. 
Legends  beloved  in  dreamland,  in  the  tranquil  days  of  old. 

Here  lies  the  princess  sleeping  in  the  ]>alace,  solemn  and  still. 

And  knight  and  countess  slumber :  and  even  the  noisy  rill 

That  flowed  by  the  ancient  tower,  has  passed  on  its  way  to  the  sea, 

And  the  deer  are  asleep  in  the  forest,  and  the  birds  are  asleep  in  the  tree. 

And  I  in  my  Castle  of  Silence,  in  my  chamber  of  sleep  lie  down. 
Like  the  far-off  murmur  of  forests  come  the  turbulent  echoes  of  town, 
And  the  wrangling  tongues  alK)ut  me  have  now  no  power  to  keep 
My  soul  from  the  solace  exceeding  the  blessed  Nirvana  of  sleep. 

Lower  the  portcullis  softly,  sentries,  placed  on  the  wall ; 

Ijet  shadows  of  quiet  and  silence  on  all  my  palace  fall ; 

Softly  draw  my  curtains     *     *     let  the  world  labor  and  weep — 

My  soul  is  safe  environed  by  the  walls  of  my  chamber  of  sleep. 


A  Day  at  Webber  Lake 

Extract  from  a  letter  written  to  his  daughter  by  Professor  Charles  H.  Allen,  of 

San  Jose,  California 

And  now  let  me  show  you  an  average  day, 
You  can  thus  understand  how  the  time  speeds  away. 
We  breakfast  at  eight — have  mush  with  good  cream. 
With  coffee  that  flows  in  a  clear  amber  stream. 
Good  meats,  with  fresh  eggs^,  hot  cakes,  if  you  wish. 
And,  of  course,  there  is  always  abundance  of  fish. 
We  eat  very  slowly  if  weather  is  fine 
For  the  breeze  rarely  comes  until  long  after  nine: 
And  you  might  as  well  fish  on  the  tops  of  the  trees 
As  to  fish  in  Lake  Webber  without  a  good  breeze. 
Now  we  sort  up  our  fly-books  and  dampen  our  leaders, 
For  though  trout  are  supposed  to  be  voracious  feeders. 
In  this  lake,  surrounded  by  rocks  perpendicular. 
They  are  finicky  fellows,  and  very  particular; 
They  will  scarce  touch  a  lure  that  is  slightly  vermicular. 
And  the  landing-net,  too,  as  you  know,  is  reticular. 
Your  flies  must  be  right  in  color  and  size 
Or,  work  as  you  will,  you  will  scarce  get  a  rise. 
Then  we  wait  for  the  breeze — look  up  at  the  sky. 
And  wish  it  would  come;    each  wondering  why 
It  tarries  so  long;   then  we  wander  around 
With  ears  open  wide  to  hear  the  glad  sound. 

Sometimes  it  plays  off,  as  perhaps  you  mistrust, 
Then  every  one  takes  on  a  fearful  disgust; 

No  fishing  this  morning,  to  this  fact  he  tumbles. 
And  sits  out  in  the  shade  and  quietly  grumbles. 
It  is  coming  today ;  hear  it  hum  through  the  pines ! 
Be  ready !  and  soon  you  shall  all  wet  your  lines ; 
To  boat  and  away !   a  smile  on  each  face 
As  every  one  makes  for  his  favorite  place. 
The  ripple  is  good,  and  promises  well — 

At  lunch  we  shall  have  some  fish  stories  to  tell. 
The  sport  now  begins — each  fisherman  sure 
lie  shall  capture  a  whale  on  his  favorite  lure. 
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We  fish  with  a  will,  the  flies  fall  far  out, 

Expecting,  and  many  times  "raising,*^  ja  trout ; 

When  one  gets  a  "strike,*^  there  is  joy  beyond  measure. 

If  the  trout  "catches  on,^^  an  infinite  pleasure ; 

No  music — not  even  the  organ's  grand  peal 

Can  compare,  in  our  ears,  with  the  screech  of  the  reel. 

But  the  trout — when  he  first  feels  the  snub  of  the  line, 

Eesolves  not  to  die  without  making  a  sign ; 

So  he  speeds,  like  an  arrow,  straight  out  through  the  water, 

All  ripe  for  the  fray,  and  asking  no  quarter ; 

Now  a  vigorous  leap,  far  up  in  the  air. 

And  the  fisherman  needs  the  utmost  of  care, 

For  in  landing  a  trout  there  is  many  a  slip — 

This  maneuver  is  answered  by  "dropping  the  tip" ; 

Then  swift  toward  the  boat  he  takes  a  short  cut. 

Keel  him  in !   reel  him  in,  and  "give  him  the  butt." 

If  for  once  he  gets  tangled  in  that  anchor-rope. 

You  may  give  up  the  strife — a  case  without  hope. 

The  battle,  though  short,  is  often  in  doubt. 

For  sometimes  the  man  wins,  and  sometimes,  the  trout ; 

If  the  man  wins  the  fish  is  at  last  brought  to  shore. 

If  the  trout,  then  he  fades  and  we  see  him  no  more; 

But  the  man  does  not  fade,  and  whoever  harks 

WiU  be  likely  to  hear  some  emphatic  remarks; 

Not  the  choicest  of  English,  nor  yet  quite  oracular, 

But  certainly,  strong  and  expressive  vernacular; 

And  at  times,  as  he  stands  there  and  vacantly  stares, 

He  takes  oflE  the  brakes  and  quietly  swears ! 

Not  a  great  horrid  oath,  but  one  near  the  size, 

And  the  wickedness,  too,  of  a  woman^s  white  lies. 

You  remember,  I  trust,  how  such  sins  disappear. 

When  the  good  angel  drops  on  the  Big  Book,  a  tear. 

The  noon-hour  has  come,  not  a  man  of  us  knows  it, 

Charlie  takes  the  tin  horn  and  lustily  blows  it ; 
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The  echoes  resound  from  each  beetling  crag, 

And  at  this  call,  not  even  the  slowest  will  lag. 

So  we  start  for  the  shore,  boats  and  men  in  a  bunch, 

Sit  down  and  enjoy  a  most  excellent  lunch. 

After  this  come  a  few  hours  of  go  as  you  please, 

Swapping  lies,  if  you  will;   and  the  wonderful  ease 

With  which  a  fish  story  grows  bigger  and  bigger, 

In  psychology  cuts  a  most  prominent  figure. 

Mail  days  we  have  letters — all  read  with  great  pleasure. 

And  news  from  our  homes  we  prize  beyond  measure, 

For  the  rest  of  the  world  we  care  not  a  pin. 

They  may  lay  all  their  plans  and  not  count  us  in. 

Now  again  to  the  boats  for  an  hour  or  two  more. 

In  the  eye  of  the  wind,  straight  out  from  the  shore 

We  journey  along,  with  jokes  and  with  merriment, 

Each  anxious  to  better  the  moming^s  experiment ; 

If  the  breeze  holds  its  own  there  is  sport  yet  in  store, 

And  the  catch  of  the  morning  be  equaled,  or  more. 

Again  the  horn  sounds,  and  again  we  return 

To  a  dinner,  I  fear,  that  but  few  of  us  earn. 

There  are  appetites  here;  at  this  elevation 

One  feels  he  can  eat  to  beat  all  creation ; 

With  a  table  so  good,  such  splendid  variety, 

He  often  is  tempted  to  eat  to  satiety. 

After  dinner,  perhaps,  those  who  fish  with  a  zest 

Go  again  to  the  lake,  as  the  sun  sinks  to  rest. 

But  this  seems  too  much,  three  catches  a  day 

Makes  our  sport  much  like  work  when  it  ought  to  be  play. 

The  evenings  are  long  and  sometimes  quite  chill, 

A  ru'bber  of  whist,  round  the  fire,  if  you  will ; 

Then  away  to  our  beds  for  a  splendid  night's  sleep. 

With  a  prayer  that  the  Father  our  loved  ones  will  keep. 

The  day  is  thus  done;  to-morrow,  another. 

As  like  to  the  first  as  a  twin  to  his  brother. 

^Tis  an  excellent  way  to  spend  a  vacation. 

Giving  what  we  all  need,  a  true  re-creation. 

We  take  trout  in  abundance,  such  fine  fellows,  too, 

From  the  next  catch  I  purpose  to  send  some  to  you. 

But  better  than  trout,  yes,  better  than  wealth. 

Is  the  feeling  that  here  we  are  storing  up  health ; 

And  I  feel  very  sure  no  place  can  be  found 

Like  this,  where  good  health  and  good  fishing  abound  : 

In  arranging  an  outing  one  makes  no  mistake 

Who  lays  out  his  plans  to  take  in  Webber  Lake. 


A  Sky -Seeking  Rose 


BY   HARRY    L.    WELLS 

A.  P.  Hill,  Photo 


AMONG  the  special  glories  of  Cali- 
fornia is  the  Hester  rose,  whose 
brilliant  colors  gladden  and  as- 
tonish the  eyes  of  visitors  through  the 
months  of  April  and  May.  Climbing  over 
trellises,  running  along  fences,  covering 
porches  and  thrusting  its  arms  far  up 
into  the  tops  and  branches  of  trees,  with 
colors  brilliant  and  peculiar  to  itself,  it 
makes  a  mass  of  color  both  striking  and 
enchanting. 

It  grows  like  a  bramble  in  its  luxuri- 
ousness,  a  single  stalk  often  S'jnding  out 
_^ branches  that  reach  many  yards  in  all 
directions.  All  it  needs  is  something  to 
cling  to  which  will  keep  it  off  the  ground, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  its 
growth,  as  well  as  no  end  to  the  number 
of  blooms  it  produces  during  its  annual 
blossoming  season.  The  Hester  is  a  sin- 
gle rose,  not  many  degrees  removed  from 
the  parent  wild  variety.  It  is  about  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  Safrano,  but  far  be- 
yond it  in  the  depth  and  brilliance  of  its 


shading.  It  is  variable  in  tint,  covering 
all  the  shades  from  pale  yellow  to  the 
richest  copper  red,  salmon, amber,  saffron 
and  all  tints  between.  Often  all  may  be 
seen  in  a  single  bloom,  especially  if  grown 
in  a  place  somewhat  sheltered  from  the 
too  strong  rays  of  the  sun.  In  mass  ef- 
fects in  bouquets  the  Hester  has  no  equal 
in  the  striking  brilliance  of  its  coloring. 
The  vine  is  covered  with  innumerable 
small  thorns,  making  the  picking  of  the 
blooms  a  work  of  care. 

The  genealogy  of  the  Hester  is  some- 
what obscure,  and  it  also  masquerades 
under  other  names.  It  was  first  intro- 
duced into  California  by  Judge  Craven 
T.  Hester  half  a  century  ago,  at  his  resi- 
dence on  "the  Alameda,"  that  beautiful 
boulevard  that  leads  from  San  Jose  to 
Santa  Clara.  From  there  it  has  gone 
about  all  over  the  beautiful  Santa  Clara 
valley,  bearing  the  name  of  "Hester,"  in 
honor  of  the  man  who  introduced  it  to 
flower-lovers  of  the  state.     It  has  also 
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found  a  home  in  other  sections  of  the 
state,  and  in  some  of  them  has  been  given 
local  names,  such  as  ''Pride  of  Sonoma," 
the  *'San  Rafael"  and  the  ''Beauty  of 
Glazenwood." 

The  real  name  of  the  rose,  so  far  as 
civilization  knows  it,  is  said  to  be  "For- 
tune's Yellow."  The  story  goes  that 
Robert  Fortune  took  a  bush  from  China 
to  England  in  1846  and  a  little  later  to 
the  United  States,  introducing  it  into  the 
south.  One  of  the  first  cuttings  of  this 
was  brought  to  California  by  Judge  Hes- 
ter, and  as  this  was  what  made  the  rose 


the  beauty  it  is  and  has  givon  to  California 
one  of  her  special  ornaments,  it  is  but  jnst 
that  it  bear  the  name  of  "Hester"  in 
honor  of  the  one  who  thus  developed  it. 
The  accompanying  photographs  of  the 
Hester  show  the  luxuriance  of  its  growth, 
its  prolific  blooming  and  its  general 
habit,  but  they  fail  utterly  to  convey  any 
idea  of  the  brilliance  of  ite  colors  and  the 
impression  it  makes  upon  the  eye.  Only 
those  who  visit  California  in  the  spring, 
when  the  Hester  blazes  with  its  million 
blooms,  can  have  any  idea  of  its  wealth 
of  beauty. 


AX    INVITATION 

There  is  a  land  by  the  sunset  sea 

Where  the  years  are  wrapped  in  balmy  weather, 
Where  the  days  are  strung  on  sunbeam  threads, 

And  are  clasped  with  roses  red  together. 


Come  to  this  land  by  the  sunset  sea — 
Where  the  years  are  wrapped  in  balmy  weather. 

Where  the  days  are  strung  on  sunbeam  threads, 
And  are  clasped  with  roses  red  together. 
— Gra<:e  Hibbard. 
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San  Francisco  in  Carnival 

Colors 

AN    ELECTRIC    CANOPY    OF    LIGHT 


EVERY  night  during  the  biennial 
gathering  of  the  Knights  of 
Pythias  in  San  Francisco  next 
August  the  city,  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  will  be  ablaze  with  electric  lights 
of  all  colors  arranged  in  every  conceiva- 
ble device. 

In  honor  of  their  guests  the  California 
Knights  have  planned  a  display  of  in- 
candescent lights  which,  for  number, 
grace  and  harmony  of  design  and  skill 
in  execution,  will  surpass  anything  of 
the  kind  before  attempted. 

To  this  class  of  decoration  San  Fran- 
cisco brings  natural  features  which  con- 
tribute greatly  to  success.  Situated  on 
half  a  hundred  hills,  with  its  main 
streets  sloping  down  to  the  bay,  San 
Francisco  at  night  is  always  a  beautiful 
sight.  Seen  from  the  deck  of  a  ferry 
boat  the  streets,  as  they  climb  over  the 
steep  liills,  are  clearly  outlined  as  lanes 
of  light  and  familiar  landmarks  are  in- 
dicated by  more  or  less  brilliant  illu- 
mination. The  old  castle  on  Telegraph 
hill,  which  has  been  known  to  mariners 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  where 
many  well-known  artists  have  sought 
quiet  and  inspiration,  is  easily  recog- 
nized as  it  looms  up  on  the  summit  just 
within  the  halo  shed  by  the  city  at  its 
foot. 

The  Claus  Spreckels  building,  a  pleas- 
ure to  the  eye  by  day,  is  equally  so  by 
night  as  hundreds  of  windows  send  forth 
their  luminous  beams  from  the  sidiys  of 
the  tall  white  column.  The  high  tower  of 
the  new  Ferry  building  would  be  indis- 
tinguishable at  night  but  for  the  great 
clock  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  air, 
with  its  glass  'face  fourteen  feet  across, 
lighted  from  within,  to  remind  the 
dweller  across  th(»  bay  that  ferry  boats 
are  as  inexorable  as  time  and  tide. 

With  such  a  foundation  for  ek^-trical 
display,  some  idea  may  Ik?  gained  from 
the  descri|)tion  given  below  of  the  unique 
and  wonderful  scheme  of  decoration 
which  will  dazzle  the  eyes  of  all  who 
come  to  attend  this  great  national  gath- 


ering. Bedecked  with  jewels,  radiant 
with  light  from  curb  to  dome,  San  Fran- 
cisco will  earn  for  herself  the  title  of 
the  EltK?tric  City. 

STREETS 

Fifteen  courts  of  honor  will  be  in- 
stalled on  Market  street.  On  Kearny 
street  one  and  on  Montgomery  street 
(me,  each  containing  over  three  hundred 
and  fifty  colored  lamps.  Each  court  will 
liave  a  ten-foot  emblem  artistically 
painted  and  outlined  with  colored  lights; 
emblems  to  be  shields,  helmets,  battle 
axes,  etc. 

There  will  be  over  eighty  looped  arches 
across  the  street,  spaced  fifty  leet  apart, 
and  each  containing  fifty  uncolored 
lights. 

The  grand  court  of  honor  at  Keamy, 
Third  and  Market  strcH^ts  will  be  the 
great  center  of  attraction  and  will  con- 
tain nine  thousand  five  hundred  lamps, 
and  will  be  the  largest  and  grandest  elec- 
tric display  ever  attempted. 

There  will  be  installed  on  the  curb 
line  twenty-seven  majestic,  white,  mod- 
eled columns  twenty-five  feet  high,  out- 
lined with  f rostcni  lamps ;  loops  of  frost- 
ed lamps  will  interlink  the  columns. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the 
street  line  will  be  suspended  in  midair  the 
largest  decorative  emblem  ever  installed, 
containing  over  five  hundred  incandes- 
cent lamps  in  party  colors,  red,  yellow 
and  blue ;  the  Knights  of  Pythias  shield 
surrounded  by  rings  of  red  lamps.  This 
t»ml>lem,  weighing  thousands  or  pounds, 
will  be  twenty-five  feet  in  diameter,  and 
from  this  to  the  stately  white  colonnade 
below  will  b(?  strung  loops  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  h'ngth  of  clear  lamps. 
These  loops  will  suj)port  festoons  of  col- 
ored lamj)s;  six  festoons,  sixteen  lights 
each,  to  each  loop,  making  a  display  that 
has  never  biK'n  surpassed. 

CITY    FIALL 

Three  hundriKl  and  thirty-two  feet 
above  the  street  line  (the  third  highest 
dome  in  the  world,  twenty  feet  higher 
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than  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  D.  C), 
the  beautiful  City  Hall  dome  with  its 
classic  outlines  and  finely  proportioned 
columns,  is  capped  with  a  ribbed  copper 
dome,  above  which  stands  the  thirty-two- 
foot  statue  of  Liberty  on  a  sixteen- foot 
copper  ball.  This  dome  is  to  be  thor- 
oughly outlined  with  sixteen-candle- 
power,  one  hundred  and  ten-volt  incan- 
descent lamps,  from  the  base  of  the  fifty- 
foot  columns  to  the  torch  in  the  right 
hand  of  the  statue.  These  latter  lights 
are  the  highest  on  any  l)uilding  in  the 
world  today. 

The  ball  is  to  bo  outlined  in  spiral 
shape. 

The  twenty-four  ribs  of  the  upper 
dome  each  outlined  with  thirty-five 
lights,  capped  top  and  bottom  with  rings 
of  light.  Below  the  dome  proper  the 
three  orders  of  twenty-four  columns 
each,  each  colunm  containing  approxi- 
mately fifteen  lights  cap])e(l  with  double 
rings  and  based  with  a  single  ring.  It 
requires  over  two  hundred  and  sixty  sep- 
arate circuits,  each  circuit  fused,  and 
there  are  in  all  over  iixe  thousand  six- 
teen-candle-power,  one  hundred  and  ten- 
volt  lamps  in  the  construction  of  this 
illumination.  It  requires  more  than  ii\e 
hundred  and  fifty-five  horse-power  to 
generate  the  electricity;  requires  over 
two  thousand  ^xc  hundred  amperes  in 
this  work,  which  is  controled  by  eight 
different  switches.  The  city  of  San 
Francisco  has  gone  to  great  expense  in 
installing  all  of  the  above  work  perma- 
nently. This  will  l)e  the  largest  illu- 
minated building  and  will  have  more 
lights  burning  at  one  time  than  any 
other  building  in  the  world  today. 

FKT»'UY    BllLUING 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet 
high,  forty-five  feet  square  at  base,  tow- 
ering to  a  canopy  which  supports  a  large 
flagpole,  this  building  will  be  outlined 
with  two  thousajid  three  hundred  lamps, 
and  when  lighted  has  a  monunjcntal  ef- 
fect. These  lights  are  being  installed 
permanently.  The  grand  nave  also  will 
be  d(H*orated  with  two  thousand  lights. 
This  work  is  being  done  by  the  state  of 
(/alifornia  and  is  of  similar  construction 
to  the  City  Hall  dome. 

CALI.    mJlLI)lN(i 

Three  hundred  and  five  feet  high, 
some   tw(»nty   feet   lower  than   the   City 


Hall  dome  and  of  the  same  height  as  the 
Washington  Capitol  dome,  this  beauti- 
ful renaissance  will  be  outlined  with  over 
three  thousand  colored  lamps. 

The  following  buildings  will  contain 
the  number  of  lights  as  stated  below : 

John  Breuner  building,  1500  lamps; 
Hale  Brothers  building,  1000;  S.  N. 
Woods  &  Co.,  500;  Emporium  building, 
1000;  Palace  hotel,  1000;  Raphaers, 
500 ;  Roos  Brothers,  500 ;  Diamond  pal- 
ace, 500;    Occidental  hotel,  1000. 

The  Chronicle  and  Examiner  and 
many  other  buildings  will  instal  lights 
and  emblems  indicative  of  the  Order  of 
the  Knights  of  Pythias,  making  five 
thousand  extra  lights. 

The  largest  and  grandest  electric  arch 
ever  constructed  at  any  illumination  or 
exposition  will  be  built  in  front  of  the 
Mechanics'  Pavilion,  and  will  contain 
over  three  thousand  colored  electric 
lights.  This  arch  will  be  constructed  of 
finely  modeled  stucco  caps  and  columns 
painted  snow-white,  intertwined  with 
lights  and  large  painted  pictures  placed 
between  columns  to  form  the  arch.  This 
arch  will  be  the  grand  entry  to  the  en- 
campment of  the  Knights. 

There  will  be  a  total  of  over  five  hun- 
dred thousand  candle-power  lights  in 
this  city  during  the  ten  days  of  this  illu- 
mination. 

All  of  this  work  will  come  under  the 
supervision  of  the  chief  of  the  depart- 
ment of  electricity,  assisted  by  his  en- 
gineers, and  he  will  have  absolute  con- 
trol of  every  building,  street,  etc.,  that 
will  be  illuminateil  for  this  great  occa- 
sion. 

As  one  stands  at  the  foot  of  Market 
street  and  gazes  up  that  noble  thorough- 
fare fittingly  terminated  by  the  Twin 
peaks,  the  view  will  be  one  of  entrancing 
loveliness.  The  long  lines  of  white  and 
yellow  lights,  the  graceful  loops  and  fes- 
toons, the  great  emblems  of  Pythian  fra- 
ternity, the  gorgeous  crowns,  shields  and 
lances  will  make  up  a  wonderful  kaleid- 
oscopic vista.  Every  color  in  the  rain- 
bow will  be  found,  Xi't  min.?led  in  such 
])erfi»ct  liarmony  of  soft  and  mellow  radi- 
ance that  each  will  seem  to  fit  into  its 
own  appoiyteiVplaee. 

The  sevoiitv-fiye  thou.sand  visitors  will 
witness  a  scene  of^'fairy-like  beauty  which 
w^U. linger  in  the  memory  like  a  dream— 
a  Visitable  vision  of  light. 
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MISS    INA   COOLBBITU 

In  California  letters  Ina  D.  Coolbrith 
has  won  lasting  eminence.  Incapable  of 
bidding  for  the  applause  of  the  populace, 
never  appealing  to  popular  fancy  or  seek- 
ing to  strike  the  note  of  the  hour,  writ- 
ing only  in  fulfilment  of  that  which  was 
within  her,  calling  for  expression,  she 
has  remained  true  to  her  own  high  ideals, 
as  far  apart  from  the  throng  of  ordinary 
writers  as  the  stars  that  look  down  upon 
California's  hills  and  valleys,  or  the  bird 
that  trills  its  sweetest  songs  in  the  soli- 
tude of  some  deep  glen. 

Circumstances  have  had  much  to  do 
with  the  shaping  of  her  life  and  the  full 
fruition  of  her  talent  has  been  denied. 
Coming  to  California  in  the  fifties  with 
her  parents,  sharing  the  hardships  of  the 
terrible  overland  journey,  her  i^rlier  life 
was  one  of  denied  opportunity. 

Under  the  most  discouraging  condi- 
tions her  genius  made  itself  manifest, 
and  won  the  recognition  of  that  bright 
coterie  which  held  close  communion  in 
the  days  when  the  opening  of  Bret 
Harte's  new  mine  in  literature  centered 
the  attention  of  the  reading  world  upon 
California,  wliere  such  men  as  Charles 


Warren  Stoddard,  Joaquin  Miller  and 
Prentice  Mulford  were  already  taking 
possession  of  their  several  fields  with  the 
assured  touch  of  masters.  The  rare  tal- 
ent of  this  beautiful  young  woman, 
coupled  with  her  dignity  of  character, 
made  her  the  central  figure  of  this  group 
until  the  winds  of  destiny  scattered  them 
hither  and  thither  over  the  earth. 

In  1873,  with  a  reputation  already  as- 
sured and  the  future  bright  with  count- 
less possibilities,  Miss  Coolbrith  had  an 
opportunity  to  go  with  a  lady  friend  to 
England  and  to  Continental  Europe. 
Her  literary  friends,  already  gone  from 
these  shores,  desired  it,  and  their  wishes 
were  endorsed  in  most  flattering  terms 
by  some  of  the  leading  lights  in  English 
literature.  She  was  making  preparations 
for  the  journey,  and  planning  for  the 
comfort  of  her  mother,  already  in  far 
from  robust  health,  during  her  absence, 
when  her  only  sister,  Mrs.  Peterson,  of 
Los  Angeles,  "fell  ill,  and  with  her  two 
little  children  sought  Miss  Coolbrith's 
home,  where  she  died.  There  must  have  • 
been  a  quick,  sharp  conflict  in  the  young 
singer's  mind,  between  ambition  and 
duty,  but  the  little  motherless  children 
had  a  stronger  claim  upon  her  heart  than 
worldly  fame,  and  to  them  she  devoted 
the  best  years  of  her  life,  seeking  and  se- 
curing the  position  of  librarian  of  the 
Oakland  librar}',  which  she  filled  from 
1874  to  1893,  undertaking  the  exacting 
service  for  many  years  alone,  and  bear- 
ing all  this  time  the  additional  burden  of 
the  care  and  management  of  her  house- 
hold. The  death  of  her  mother,  in  1876, 
deprived  her  of  a  companionship  close 
and  dear,  and  thenceforth  she  walked 
alone. 

Heavy-laden  and  storm-tossed,  a  large 
nature  enabled  her  to  maintain  her  spir- 
itual tranquility,  although  cares  and 
trials  went  far  toward  destroying  her  lit- 
erary productivity.  It  is  one  of  the 
miracles  of  literature,  that  out  of  the 
tumult  and  stress  should  have  come  such 
lines  as  these : 

Sing  loud,  O  bird  in  the  tree; 

O  bird,  sing  loud  in  the  sky. 
And  honey  bees,  blacken  the  clover  beds — 

There  is  none  of  you  glad  as  I. 
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The  leaves  laugh  low  in  the  wind, 
Laugh  low,  with  the  wind  at  play; 

And  the  odorous  call  of  the  flowers  all 
Entices  my  soul  away! 

For  O  but  the  world  is  fair,  is  fair — 

And  O  but  the  world  is  sweet! 
I  will  out  in  the  gold  of  the  blossoming  mold, 

And  sit  at  the  Master's  feet! 

In  1885  John  G.  Whittier  writes  from 
Amesbury : 

I  think  the  little  volume  published  by  thee 
in  California,  and  which  has  found  such  favor 
with  all  who  have  seen  it  on  tliis  side  the 
Rocky  mountains,  should  be  republished  here. 
Since  Bret  Ilarte  has  left  there  is  no  verse  on 
the  Pacific  Slope  which  has  the  fine  quality 
of  thine,  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  would 
meet  with  prompt  recognition  here  if  some  of 
our  publishing  houses  should  issue  a  new 
edition.  If  Dr.  Holmes  has  seen  thy  volume  I 
have  no  doubt  he  would  agree  with  me  in  his 
estimate  of  it.  Thine  faithfully, 

John  G.  Whittier. 

Edward  Kowland  Sill,  than  whom  no 
finer  or  keener  critic  ever  appeared  in 
American  letters,  was  a  sincere  admirer 
of  Miss  Coolbrith's  verse.  He  had  a  pe- 
culiar faculty  of  inspiring  with  strength 
and  courage  those  who  through  self-dis- 
trust or  timidity  flagged  in  their  efforts, 
and  this  quality,  the  quality  of  the  gen- 
eral who  leads  his  troops  to  storm  the 
heights  through  battle-fire  and  smoke, 
expresses  itself  again  and  again  in  these 
treasured  utterances : 

Why  will  you  not  write  the  poem?  I  wish 
very  much  that  you  would.  I  believe  in  you 
as  a  poet.  I  wish  you  would  once  in  a  while 
appear  before  the  people  in  that  capacity. 
*  *  *  Please  reply  that  you  will  and  give 
them  thdt  which  they  will  hardly  get  unless 
you  do — a  poem.  Most  truly  yours, 

E.  R.  Sill. 

Again  he  writes : 

Dear  Miss  Coolbrith  :  I  am  so  glad  to  see 
your  name  again  in  the  magazines.  I  hap- 
pened to  be  lecturing  to  my  class  on  the  dif- 
ference between  the  sham  and  the  real  thing 
in  poetry  this  morning,  and  having  just  re- 
ceived my  Californian  I  used  it  for  example 

and  told  them  I  considered *8  the  work 

of  a  verse  carpen\:er,  and  yours  a  poem. 

Further  on  Mr.  Sill  says: 

Keep  up  courage.  Any  one  who  can  write 
genuine  poetry  ought  to  be  so  glad  that  noth- 
ing else  would  matter  much — for  I  tell  you 
the  number  of  them  is  small  indeed. 

Professor  Sill  did  not  restrict  his 
measure  of  Miss  CoolbritVs  merit  to  per- 
sonal praise  bestowed  upon  the  author. 


In  a  letter  of  introduction  which  he  gave 
her  to  Henry  Holt,  dated  November  1, 
1884,  and  which  has  been  preserved,  he 
puts  himself  upon  record  in  the  follow- 
ing language : 

Miss    Ina    Coolbrith,    one   of   our    few 

really  literary  persons  in  California,  and  the 
writer  of  many  lovely  poems;  in  fact,  the 
most  genuine  singer  that  the  west  has  yet 
produced. 

"The  rarest  feeling,  the  sweetest  mel- 
ody, the  most  delicately  charming  tech- 
nique," arc  the  terms  in  which  Edward 
Fawcett  sums  up  his  appreciation  of  the 
California  poet. 

One  might  go  on  indefinitely  quoting 
expressions  from  men  high  in  letters 
whose  authority  alone  would  establish 
Miss  Coolbrith's  place  in  American  let- 
ters, but  no  argument  is  needed  to  dem- 
onstrate that  which  all  of  discriminating 
taste  may  read  at  sight,  and  these  ex- 
tracts have  been  presented  merely  to  show 
how  cordially  she  was  from  the  first  re- 
ceived as  one  of  the  elect.  Her  book,  "A 
Perfect  Day,"  printed  in  1881,  and  the 
small  volume  of  verse  brought  out  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  in  1895,  under 
the  title  of  "Songs  from  the  Golden 
Gate,"  already  rank  as  classics,  the  ar- 
tistic value  of  the  latter  helped  out  by 
the  set  of  exquisite  reproductions  of  Cali- 
fornia landscapes  by  William  Keith,  who 
more  than  any  other  modem  painter  has 
found  the  way  to  translate  what  the  eye 
sees  into,  what  the  brain  thinks  and  the 
heart  feels. 

Sometimes  in  her  songs  there  comes  a 
note  of  protest,  a  touch  of  bitterness  : 

What  do  I  owe  the  years,  that  I  should  bring 
Green  leaves  to  crown  them  king? 

Blown,  barren  sands,  the  thistle,  and  the  brier. 
Dead  hope,  and  mocked  desire, 

And  sorrow,  vast  and  pitiless  as  the  sea: 
These  are  their  gifts  to  me. 

Again,  there  is  a  stem  challenge  of 
fate,  as  in  the  verses  "Unbound/^  in  me- 
moriam  of  J.  F.  B.,  WTitten  in  1882 : 

Done  with  the  dreary  round 
Daily  thy  soul  that  bound 

From  its  true  aim — 
Little  can  matter  now 
Fame's  wreath  upon  the  brow, 

Earth-praise  or  blame. 

God!    is  there  of  despair 
Keener  than  this  to  bear. 
Under  the  sun: 
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Tasked,  like  a  slave  in  chains, 
While  our  true  work  remains 
Waiting,  undone? 

Feeling,  as  life  sweeps  by, 
All  the  pure  majesty 

Of  that  we  miss? 
Fettered  and  tortured  so. 
Christ,  pity  all  who  know 

Sorrow  like  this! 

Transmuted  by  the  alchemy  of  a  lov- 
ing heart,  desiring  to  extract  from  the 
crucible  of  its  own  sorrowful  experience 
only  good  and  cheer  for  others,  out  of 
these  verv  moods  has  come  such  verse  as 
this: 

"The  world  is  old  and  the  world  is  cold, 
And  never  a  day  is  fair,"  I  said. 

Out  of  the  heavens  the  sunlight  rolled. 
The  green  leaves  rustled  above  my  head, 

And  the  sea  was  a  sea  of  gold. 

"The  world  is  cruel,"  I  said  again. 

Her  voice  is  harsh  to  my  shrinking  ear. 

And  the  nights  are  dreary  and  full  of  pain. 
Out  of  the  darkness,  sweet  and  clear. 

There  rippled  a  tender  strain. 

"The  world  is  false,  though  the  world  be  fair. 
And  never  a  heart  is  pure,"  I  said. 

And  lo!    the  clinging  of  white  arms  bare, 
The  innocent  gold  of  my  baby's  head. 

And  the  lisp  of  a  childish  prayer. 

The  large  mind,  which  looks  beyond 
small  personal  experience  to  the  large 
truths  of  humanity,  seems  to  me  to  speak 
in  the  sonnet  to  ^*The  Unknown  Dead*' : 

Not  to  the  brave  upon  the  battlefield 
Alone,  the  palms  of  victory  belong. 
Nor  only  to  the  great  of  earth  the  song 

Of  praise  and  paean  should  the  singer  yield. 

Greater  the  souls,  who,  single-handed,  wield 
The  battle  axe  against  the  hosts  of  wrong. 
Unknown,  unnoted,  in  life's  reckless  throng. 

And  only  in  God's  day  to  stand  rovonlod. 

Ah!    by  our  side  in  patient,  humble  guise. 
How  many  walk  the  silent  conqueror *s  way ! 

As  fixed  stars  in  fame's  eternal  skies 

Their  stainless  luster  worthiest  to  sliine. 
Unlaureled  heroes,  reverently  I  lay 

l-iow  at  your  feet  this  tribute  leaf  of  mine. 

Occasionally  a  stern  note  sounds  in 
this  reflective  poetry,  s^uggesting  the  chir- 
ion  voice  that  might  have  rung  had  the 
singer  lu'cn  free  to  exercise  her  talent  for 
the  redress  of  wrong.  The  picture  of  old 
Rain-in-tlie-Face  sitting  captive  in  the 
White  City,  **the  beautiful  city  that 
stands  on  the  Ked  Man's  wrested  lands," 
viewed  by  the  unthinking  crowd,  in- 
spired the  following  lines : 


Quench  with  a  drop  of  dew 
From  the  morning's  cloudless  blue 

The  prairies*  burning  plains — 

The  seas  of  seething  flame; 
Turn  from  its  awful  path 
The  tempest  in  its  wrath; 

Lure,  from  his  jungle-lair 

The  tiger,  crouching  there 
For  the  leap  on  his  sighted  prey: 

Then  seek  as  well  to  tame 
The  hate  in  the  Red  Man's  veins, 

His  tiger-thirst  to  cool, 
In  the  hour  of  the  evil  day 
When  his  foe  before  him  stands! 

From  the  wrongs  of  the  White  Man's  rule 

Blood  only  may  wash  the  trace. 

Alas,  for  the  death-heaped  plain! 

Alas,  for  slayer  and  slain! 

Alas  for  your  blood-stained  hands, 
O  Rain-in-the-Face! 

The  high  integrity  of  a  nature  which 
could  never  stoop  to  gain  its  goal  by 
making  a  footstool  of  the  body  of  an- 
other, is  declared : 

If  I  must  win  by  treachery  or  art. 

Or  wrong  one  other  heart, 
'I  hough  it  should  bring  me  death,  my  soul, 
that  day 

(■rant  me  to  turn  away! 

An  implicit,  childlike  faith,  which 
liolds  all  those  who  possess  it  close  within 
the  eternal  arms,  is,  after  all,  the  key- 
note of  all  these  poems,  for  though  they 
run  in  minor  or  major  strain,  they  in- 
variably recur  to  trust  in  the  infinite  jus- 
tice. A  couple  of  stanzas  which  close 
the  volume  best  exemplify  this  quality: 

FUUILMENT 

For  the  fledging  bird-life  stilled, 

its  wings  untaught. 
Its  music  all  untrilled; 
For  the  poet's  voiceless  thought. 

The  song  unsung; 
For  the  loving  heart  unsought; 
Hope,  fair  and  sweet  and  young. 

Dead,  nor  forgot; 
For  the  seed  that  is  not  sown. 
And  the  bud  that  falls  unblown, 

W'hat  shall  atone? 

Somewhere  the  seed  must  spring. 

The  song  be  sung; 
Somewhere,  green  boughs  among. 

The  bird  must  sing, 

^fust  broo<l  and  build; 
Somewhere  the  heart  be  wooe<l ; 
Somewhere,  far  out  of  pain. 
Hope,  fair  and  strong,  again. 

Rise  from  the  tomb. 
Somewhere,  for  God  is  good. 
Life's  blossoms,  unfulfilled, 
^lust  spring  from  dust  and  gloom, 

To  perfect  bloom. 

Flora  Haines  liOUOHEAD. 


Piavs  and  the  Players 


JOfiSFmNB  WYMIHAM,  WITH   HENKY  MILLGR^ 
AT  THE   COLUMBIA 


Frederick  Wanlo  and  his  company  will 
probably  continue  at  the  Calilornia,  San 
Francisco,  until  the  return  of  the  Neills 
on  August  2 let.  The  Warde  company  is 
one  of  the  most  pretentious  legitimate  or- 
ganizations that  has  ever  crossed  the  con- 
tinent. Columns  of  praise  have  been  ac- 
corded Mr,  Warde  and  the  clever  people 
with  whom  he  is  surrounded.  The  pro- 
duction of  *^Francesca  da  Riraini/-  with 
which  Mr.  Warde  opened  his  season  at 
the  California  is  a  most  magnificent  af- 
fair* There  are  over  one  hundred  people 
on  the  stage  and  the  effect  of  a  large 
army  is  produced  with  much  realism* 
For  this  special  San  Francisco  engage- 


ment Mr.  Warde  lias  been  fortunate  in 
securing  Judith  Berolde  as  his  leading 
lady.  She  was  last  seen  out  here  with 
Salvini*  .\mong  the  plays  which  Mr. 
Warde  will  probably  produce  during  his 
engagement  at  the  California  arc  **The 
Mountebank/'  "Julius  Caesar"  "King 
J.ear;'  **Thc  Lion*s  Mouth/' ^'Richelieu/' 
*'Yirginius''  and  one  or  two  distinct  nov- 
elties. 

"The  IdoFs  Eye"  will  be  put  on  at  the 
Tivoli  Opera  House  on  June  23d,  But 
few  operas  in  the  whole  Tivoli  repertoire 
can  vie  with  this  Smith  and  Herbert 
work  in  popularity,  it  having  a  record- 
breaking  run  to  its  credit  of  ten  weeks 
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and  another  of  six  aehii'vud  at  the  Bee- 
and  pTescntation.  Tlie  book  \s  a  most 
amusing  one,  and  has  to  do  with  the  ad- 
ventures of  some  Euroj leans  and  Amer- 
icans in  the  land  of  Jntj^ernant.  Aljel 
Conn,  an  Ameriean  aeronaut/ 'J vist  drops 
in/'  and  it^  piirsiud  ttiroujLrhont  the  piece 
by  a  hoodoo  in  the  shape  of  ^i  Seotch 
vagabond,  wlunn  he  has  saved  from 
drowuinj^,  the  Miiidoo  law  making  the 
savior  of  the  life  of  a  would-be  suicide 
responsible  for  his  acts.    As  the  Scotch- 


turns  out  to  he  "the  eye  of  hate/*  the 
possessor  of  which  is  despised  by  all 
women.  Conn  changes  rubies  witli  Ned, 
and  the  novelist,  hecorninij  possessed  of 
""the  eye  of  love/^  wins  his  sweetheart. 
Ferris  Hartrnan  is  to  play  the  balloonist, 
and  of  course  the  famous  **Ffiiry  Tales" 
has  received  nmny  additions.  Frances 
tirahain  made  a  great  hit  as  the  Priestess 
on  the  iirst  pri'sentation  of  the  opera,  and 
will  again  be  heard  in  the  role.  Annie 
flyers  sings  Damayanti,  the  Naufch  girl, 


JriJiTU    BEROLia;,    with    FBKiUCKlCK   WAKDt,   AT   IMK   CALIFOttNIA 


ujan  is  a  kleptomaniac,  this  kivps  the 
aeronaut  in  eonstarit  iiot  water.  The 
"Hoot  Mon''  has  stolen  the  inagic  ruby, 
which  causes  all  the  w^omen  to  love  him. 
To  avoid  detection  by  the  Brahmins  he 
hides  the  stone  in  Conn^s  coat,  and  the 
affection  of  tfie  ladies  is  transferred  ht 
him,  much  to  bis  rmharrassnK^nt.  Don 
Pablo  is  a  Cuban  planter  and  Xed  Win- 
ner an  American  novelist  in  love  with 
the  Don's  daughter.  ^laraquita,  all  of 
whom  participate  in  the  search  for  the 
unite  to  the  ruhv,  *'the  eve  of  love,"  This 


one  of  lier  songs  being  **The  Eight-Foot 
Kick/'  Arthur  Cunningham  as  Don 
I'ablo  has  the  part  in  which  he  made  his 
Tivuli  debut.  Harry  Caslnnan  was  the 
"Hoot  Mon''  Inst  year,  and  scored  a  suc- 
cess. EdM^ard  Welib  is  again  the  gay 
American,  Xed  Winner,  in  which  his 
light  comedy  finds  a  happy  vehicle, 
Syl>il  I'age.  a  clever  young  soprano,  is  to 
sing  the  part  of  >fara<piita.  Stcindorff 
has  paid  every  attention  to  the  musical 
setting  and  the  staging  will  be  on  an 
elaborate  scale. 
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There  is  probably  no  other  actor  on 
the  American  stage  today  that  has  had 
as  vast  an  experience  in  various  roles  as 
Wilton  Lackaye,  who  will  appear  with 
the  Frawley  company,  which  opens  an 
engagement  of  six  weeks,  commencing 
July  14th,  at  the  Grand  Opera  House. 
Mr.  Lackaye  was  bom  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  famous 
Georgetown  University.  His  earliest 
ambition  was  to  become  a  priest,  but  he 
deserted  theology  for  law.     He  had  tried 


his  hand  at  private  theatricals  and  when 
the  late  Lawrence  Barrett  offered  him 
an  engagement  he  accepted  it.  His  first 
opportunity  in  New  York  came  when  he 
played  Robert  Le  Diable  in  Admiral 
Poter's  "Allan  Dale."  In  that  role  he 
made  his  first  hit.  Mr.  Lackaye  will  be 
seen  as  John  Ridd  in  "Lorna  Doone,"  a 
drama  in  five  acts  from  R.  D.  Black- 
more's  romantic  novel  of  that  name, 
which  will  probably  be  the  opening  bill 
of  the  Frawley  engagement. 


Sunset  Rays 


The  Passionate  Chemist 

O,  lay  thy  hand  in  mine,  dear  love, 

While  I  take  the  dipper  down, 
And  come  with  me  *neath  the  greenwood  tree, 

Afar  from  the  cold  world's  frown. 


Afar  and  away  up  the  steep,  steep  steps 
(And  close  to  my  strong  arm  cling), 

For  none  can  look,  in  the  latticed  nook 
Where  bubbles  the  soda  spring. 

Now  dip  thy  dipper  down  deep,  dear  dove. 
And  open  thy  wide,  wide  mouth, 

I'll  hold  the  cup  while  you  tip  it  up 
And  the  crystal  tide  runs  south. 

Ah!  now  thy  bright  eyes  dance  with  glee, 
And  tears  with  the  dancing  mingle; 

Thy  dear  heart  glows  and  thy  fair  long  nose 
And  cheeks  with  the  red  blood  tingle. 

Tis  oxide  of  lime  makes  thine  eyes  so  bright, 
From  sulphur  come  tears  like  these, 

And  the  tender  thrill  that  thy  heart  doth  fill 
Is  per-oxide  of  manganese. 

A  happy  bi-chloride  illumines  thy  cheek 
With  flushes  of  Dutch,  Dutch  pink. 

And  the  flame  that  glows  on  thy  rare  long 
nose 
Is  hyper-sub-phosphate  of  zinc. 

Now,  why  dost  thou  heavenward  curve  that 
nose? 

They  are  long  hard  words,  I  wis; 
But  ev'n  analyzed  woe  is  better,  you  know. 

Than  imperfectly  understood  bliss. 

Well,  back  to  the  cold  world's  frown  let's  go. 

Farewell  to  the  greenwood  tree! 
The  dipper  we'll  hang  and,  with  bitterest  pang, 

Thy  hand  I  resign  to  thee. 

—Charles  O.  Buck. 

Tpper  Soda  Sprinprs,  California. 


A  Multiplication-Addition 
Table 

The  following  table  was  worked  out  by  a 
Harvard  professor.     It  is  interesting  to  look 
at,  but  one  is  thankful  that  it  is  not  included 
among  the  multiplication  tables: 
1  time     9  plus  2  equals  11. 
12  times  9  plus  3  equals  111. 
123  times  0  plus  4  equals  1111. 
1234  times  9  plus  5  equals  11111. 
12345  times  9  plus  6  equals  111111. 
123456  times  9  plus  7  equals  1111111. 
1234567  times  9  plus  8  equals  11111111. 
12345678  times  9  plus  9  equals  111111111. 
1  time    8  plus  1  equals  9. 
12  times  8  plus  2  equals  98. 
123  times  8  plus  3  equals  987. 
1234  times  8  plus  4  equals  9876. 
12345  times  8  plus  5  equals  98765. 
123456  times  8  plus  6  equals  987654. 
1234567  times  8  plus  7  equals  9876543. 
12345678  times  8  plus  8  equals  98765432. 
123456789  times  8  plus  9  equals  987654321. 


A  Tribute 

Sunset  Limited 
Overland  Limited 
Up  "To  Date" 
Through  Trains 
Historical 
Established  and 
Remarkable 
National  Highways. 

Palatial  Cars 
Assigned  to 
Convey  you 
In  your  travels 
Foremost 
In  all  things 
Comfort  and  Speed 

Call  for  Tickets 
0\'er  Either  Route. 


—3  W.  A. 


BIG  MONEY  IN  DAIRYING 


fRESNO  COINTY 


CALirORNIA 


rASTURAGC  FOR  CATTLE  BY  THE  MONTH 


I 


Lodgp  and  Entmiict  to  Park.  Kearney  Vineyard  Syndicate  s  Property,  Fresn©  Counly,  Californta 

Alfaifa  far  Rent  on  Shares^Rental  only  One-Third  of  the  Butter  rat 

4000  Acres  in  Alfalfa 

Fresno  is  the  great  Raisiti  county  of  California.  Fresno  will  b^  the  greatest  dairy 
county  in  the  United  States.  Time  will  prove  the  second  statement,  as  it  has  already 
proven  the  first,  and  far  greater  wealth  will  come  to  it  from  dairying  than  from  al!  raisin 
and  fruit  products.  No  waiting  three  to  five  years  for  a  profit.  Dairying  produces  cash 
every  day  in  the  year. 

As  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  enormous  amount  of  feed  produced  by  the 
irrigated  fields  belonging  to  the  Kearney  Vineyard  Syndicate  in  Fresno  county  cannot 
untlerstand  how  they  are  worth  a  cash  rental  of  |i2.ou  per  acre  per  annum,  we  now  offer 
to  furnish  to  tenants  all  the  alfalfa  their  cows  can  eat  for  one-third  of  the  butter  fat 
produced^  if  the  cows  are  good  dairy  stock  and  will  give  an  average  yield  of  say  one  pound 
of  butter  fat  each  day  for  ten  months  of  each  year.  This  will  leave  to  the  tenant  two- 
thirds  of  the  butter- fat,  also  all  the  calves  and  all  the  hogs  raised  on  the  skimmed  milk. 
Considering  the  large  amount  of  money  invested  in  first-class  land  with  first-class  water 
rights,  in  leveling,  checking,  ditching  and  getting  a  good  stand  of  alfalfa,  and  In  putting 
up  buildings  and  hog-ttght  fences^  it  will  be  seen  that  this  is  a  very  favorable  offer  and 
that  far  more  money  can  be  made  by  the  dairyman  in  buying  cows  and  renting  this  land 
than  if  he  should  sink  bis  money  in  land  and  improvements. 

No  winter  housing  and  feeding  of  cows  in  California.  Pasturage  every  day  in  the 
year.     Alfalfa,  the  King  of  dairy  foods.     Therefore  butter  at  half  its  cost  in  Eastern  States. 

Skimming  station  of  the  San  Joaquin  ice  and  Creamery  Company  on  this  property. 

WRITE    FOR    PARTICULARS   TO^  ^ 

KEARNEY  VINEYARD  SYNDICATE,  KEARNEY  PARK,  f  RESNO  CO.,  CAL. 


MOUNT  TAMALPAIS  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

SAN   RAFAEL,    CALIFORNIA 

Accredited  by  the  Universities 
Arthur  Crosby,  D.  D.  .        .        Headmaster 

Major  Matthew  A.  Batson  (Captain  u.  s.  a.) 

Detailed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  as  Instructor  in 
Military  Science  and  Tactics 


Major  Andrew  J.  Kirk 
Duncan  MacKinnon 


Commandant 


Head  of  Junior  School 
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TKe  Raven 

"/  hatf^  commanded  the  Ravens  to  feed  thee  " 

THEO    I.OWE, 


Published  monthly  by 
THe    Ra-ven    PxiblisHinf^    Company 

San    Francisco,   Oakland 
AND  Berkeley,  California 
Editor 


The  Raven  is  devoted  to  all  good  things.    Its  motto  is  Originality ^  Quaintness 


!  aims  to  say 


and  Quality.    It  competes  with  none,  but  flieth  as  it  listeih. 
much  in  a  small  space,  that  its  readers  may  need  to  remember 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  at  the  San  Francisco  Postoflfice.  Yearly  subscription  One  Dollar, 
payable  in  advance.  Single  copies.  Ten  Cents.  Advertising,  Distributing  and  Mail  Order  Depart- 
ments in  the  interest  of  Eastern  Advertisers  who  wish  to  reach  Pacific  Coast  patrons.  All  communi- 
cations should  be  addressed 

PtftblisHer.  THE:    RiWElN*  727  Elmma  SpreoKels  Building 
Tel.  South  III  San  Francisco.  California 
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Rare  Daffodils  and  Tulips 


CORK,   IRELAND 

Mr.  Naylor  Hartland,  Specialist,  Bulb 
Grower  for  20  years,  offers  his  Californian 
friends,  though  at  such  a  great  distance,  at 
moderate  prices,  his  rare  collection  of 
Dsflodilt  and  Many  Flowering  Single  Tulips,  the 
latter  the  finest  put-together  lot  in  Europe. 
His  unique  I«ist  of  Prices  post  free. 

EVIDENCE    OF    QUALITY 

The  Bulbs  have  just  arrived  in  most 
perfect  condition.  I  thank  you  sincerely 
not  only  for  the  "Extras"  but  for  the  fine 
quality  of  all. 

I^uther  Burbank, 
Nov.,  "99  Santa  Rosa,  California 

Your  consignment  of  Bulbs  arrived  in 
the  finest  possible  condition.  To  use  a 
modern-day  expression,  they  are  as  firm  as 
golf  balls. 

W.  A.  Procter, 
Sept.  35,  '99  Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A. 

W.  NAYLOR  HARTLAND,  V.  R.  H.  S. 

Seedsman  to  Her  L^te  Majesty, 
Queen  Victoria,  and 
Cairn  Ruth  Grounds,  Cork,  Ireland. 
Remit  by    Postal    Orders    made    payable 
at  Cork. 


A  SERIES  OF 

BEAUTIFUL 
YOSEMITE 
ENGRAVINGS 

TASTEFULLY  BOUND 


Presenting  nnore  artistically  the  won- 
derful features  of  the  great  valley  than 
any  previous  illustrations,  will  be  sent 
to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  10c.  by 


JAS.  H0RSBUR6H,  JR. 

Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  Agent,  S.  P.  Co. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


IN    WRITINO    TO    ADVCRTISKIIS    FLCASC    MCNTION    SUNSCT 


KEEP    YOUR     EYE    ON 

SACRAMENTO  COUNTY 

CALIFORNIA 


Contains  the  most  fertile  lands 
in  all  California  at  the  lowest 
prices.  Grows  every  product 
from  Maine  to  Florida 

Best  navel  oranges  mature  six 
weeks  earlier  than  in  southern 
counties.  Orange  lands  net  $150 
to  the  acre,  and  more  f 

Greatest  deciduous  fruit  section 
in  the  state 

Touri'Sts  have  not  seen  California 
until  they  visit  Sacramento,  the 
beautiful  Capitol  Park  and 
Sutter's  Fort 


WRITE    TO    THE 

SACRAMENTO  CHAMBER  E  COMMERCE 

214    J    STREET 

FOR    TESTIMONY    AS   TO    PROFITS    ON 
SACRAMENTO    FARM    LANDS 


SAN  rRANCISCO  » TRESNO 
^^UND  COMPANY^ 


1 


OFFERS  TO  HOMESEEKERS  IN  CALIFORNIA, 
IN  SUBDIVISIONS  TO  SUIT  PURCHASERS, 
30,000  ACRES  OF  GOOD  LAND  IN  THE  SAN 
JOAQUIN  VALLEY,  NEAR  FRESNO  CITY, 
ALL  UNDER  IRRIGATION;  ABUNDANT  WATER 
SUPPLY;  LOW  PRICES;  EASY  TERMS; 
PERPETUAL  WATER  RIGHT  GOES  WITH   LAND 


LAND 


FOR  FRUIT 

FOR  ALFALFA 

FOR  STOCK  RAISING 

FOR  GENERAL  FARMING 


ft- 
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FOR  PARTICULARS  APPLY  AT  THE  OFFICE 
OF  THE  COMPANY  IN  THE  BANK  OF 
CALIFORNIA,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  OR  TO 
ARTHUR  R.  BRIGGS,  AGENT  AT  FRESNO, 
CALIFORNIA 


rVol.  IX. 


AUGUST,  1902 


NO   VACATION    OUTING 
RIVALS    THAT    TO    THE 


Yosemite 


-AND  THE- 


Big  Trees 


UNPARALLELED  AMONG  THE  WONDERS 
OF    THE    WORLD 

See  the  Marvels  that  Nature  has  Stored 
in  California's    High  Sierra 


Secure  Literature  about  this  Tour  from 
the  nearest  Agent  of  the 

SOUTHERN    PACIFIC 
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Union  Oil  Company 


OF    CALIFORNIA 


PRODUCERS 
REFINERS 


•"-  PETROLEUM 

SFUEL  OILS 

ASPHALTUM 


rLLUMINATING 
LUBRICATING 


CELEBRATED 
''DIAMOND  BRAND' 


OWNERS    AND    OPERATORS    OF 

Pipe  Lines,  Tank  Steamers 
and  Vessels 

if 

DISTRIBUTING   STATIONS   IN  CALIFORNIA 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SANTA  PAULA  BIXBY 

OLEUM  LOS  ANGELES  FULLERTON 

BAKERSFIELD  SAN  DIEGO  ORA 

VENTURA  SAN  PEDRO 

HAWAIIAN   ISLANDS 

HONOLULU  KALULUI  KIHEI 

REFINERIES 

OLEUM     AND     BAKERSFIELD 

MANUFACTURING   AND  SALES   DEPARTMENT 

SAN  FRANCISCO,    CALIFORNIA,  U.  S.  A. 
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Edited  by  Charles  S.  Aiken.    Published  monthly  by  the  Passenger  Department,  Southern  Pacific  Company, 
4  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California.    One  dollar  a  year;  ten  cents  a  copy. 
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PORTRAIT  OF  FRANCIS  BRET  HARTE      .  .  Frontispiece 

From  photograph  taken  by  Edonart  &  Cobb,  San  Francisco^  about  /Sjo 

HARTE'S  PROTEST  AGAINST  "RESPECTABILITY"  Edivard F,  Cahitt 
HARTE'S  TRIBUTE  TO  DICKENS        .  .  .  C.  S.  Aiken 

Illustrated  by  facsimile  plates  of  original  manuscript  of  ''Dickens  in  Camp''; 
also^  '^ Dickens  in  Camp''  (authorized  edition),  *'  The  Heathen  Chinee" 
and  portrait  of  John  H.  Carmany 

AN  ESTIMATE  OF  BRET  HARTE  .  .  W.  C.  Morrow 

ON   THE  EDGE  OF  THE  WORLD   (Essay)  .  Geteti  Burgess 

HORSES  OF  CALIFORNIA— From  the  Days  of  the  Missions  to  the 
Present  (Eighth  Paper)  —  Climatic  Advantag:es  and  Improved 
Systems  of  Educating  and  Conditioning — Palo  Alto  Methods  — 
Spanish  Horses  «  •  «  •        Joseph  Cairn  Simpson 

Including  Jii'e  full-page  plates  of  rare  book  by  the  Duke  of  Neiucastle  and 
page  portrait  of  /.eland  Stanford 

SUNNY  STANISLAUS— Gateway  of  the  Great  San  Joaqoin  Valley 

of  California  «  *  .  .  *  T*  C*  Hocking 

Illustrated  from  photographs  by  Tibbitts 

THE  GALBRAITHS  (Short  Story)  .  .       Mid  Wilbor  Tompkins 

III  nitrated  by  Charles  W.  Rohrhand 

DOWN  THE  SAN  MATEO  PENINSULA     .  Charles  Howard  Shinn 

Illustrated  from  photographs  by  Noisat,  Fugle,  Hill  and  others 

CALIFORNIA'S  GREETING  .  .  .  E,  C.  Tompkins 

Vfdicated  to  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Rathbone  Sisters 

BOOK]^  AND  WRITERS  — Bret  Harte  and  his  Critics,  Christian  Bink- 
ley's  ** House  of  Days*'  (Lionel  Josephare),  Autobiography  of  Dr. 
Le  Conte — Notes 

PLAYS  ANJ5  THE  PLAYERS  — Henry  Miller  in  ^^The  Only  Way^; 
**  Brownies  in  Fairyland  ^;  Grand  Opera  at  the  Tivoli  —  Portraits 
of  Lillian  Thurgate,  Cheridah  Simpson^  Madge  Woodson,  Alfredo 
Zonghi  and  William  Courtleigh 

SUNSET  RAYS  OF  FACT  AND  FANCY  — Same  Old  Butterfly  — 
The  Wold's  Forgetfulncss  (Robert  V.  Carr),  Grinding  at  the  Mill 
(Hiram  Hoyt  Richmond),  Two  California  Sisters  (Jessie  Juliet 
Knox),  A  Song  of  Sunshine  (E*  A.  Brininstool),  Praise  for  **  Sunset  ^ 
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Hartes  Protest  Against 
''Respectability'' 


BY  EDWARD  F.  CAHILL 


IT  was  at  one  time  the  habit  of  some 
excellent  people  in  California  to  de- 
plore Bret  Harte.  It  seemed,  in  fine, 
that  from  the  point  of  view  of  real  estate 
his  wild  and  whirling  tales  might  'Tiurt 
business."  That  was  not  the  way  to  in- 
vite "capital  to  settle  in  our  midst,"  as 
these  good  people  delighted  to  phrase  it 
— to  represent  the  whole  population  as 
made  up  of  gamblers,  highwaymen,  pro- 
fane stage  drivers  and  women  who  were 
no  better  than  they  ought  to  be.  A 
pompous  lawyer — the  late  Colonel  Star- 
bottle  of  Siskiyou — breathing  strange 
oaths  and  whisky,  represented  the  learn- 
ed profession.  In  the  pulpit  was  the 
pharisee  making  superior  remarks  about 
Harte's  .virtuous  gambler  who  had 
strayed  indoors  of  the  church,  thus: 

"Before  the  service  was  over  it  was 
pretty  well  understood  tliat  ^miserable 
sinners'  meant  Mr.  Oakhurst.  Nor  did 
this  mysterious  influence  fail  to  afftrt 
the  officiating  clergyman,  who  intro- 
duced an  allusion  to  Mr.  Oakhuri>t's 
calling  and  habits  in  a  sermon  on  the 
architecture  of  Solomon's  temple,  and 
in  a  manner  so  pointed  and  yet  labored 
as  to  cause  the  youngest  of  us  to  flame 
with  indignation." 

,     'Tis  a  quaint  parable,  and  one  may 
have  seen  something  like  it  in  the  New 


Testament.  It  strikes  the  dominant  note 
of  Bret  Harte's  work,  and  this  is  the 
constant  protest  against  "respectability," 
so-called.  That  was  why  "respectable" 
people  in  California  did  not  like  Bret 
Harte  at  one  time.  They  felt  he  was 
trifling  with  their  feelings,  and  even 
worse  than  that,  he  might  "hurt  busi- 
ness" if  he  succeeded  in  persuading  'the 
outside  world  that  California  was  peo- 
pled with  publicans  and  sinners. 

He  carries  out  tj^e  parable  when  he 
describes  the  effect  on  the  congregation 
of  the  gambler's  appearance  in  church. 

"One  or  two,"  he  goes  on  to  say, 
"thought  that  the  sexton  was  exceed- 
ingly remiss  in  not  turning  him  out 
after  discovering  wlio  he  was,  and  a 
prominent  pew-lioldor  remarked  that  if 
he  couldn't  take  his  wife  and  daughters 
to  that  cluiroli  witliout  exposing  them  to 
such  an  influence,  he  would  try  to  find 
some  church  wliere  he  could." 

The  commercial  element  lie  describes 
as  grossly  material  and  a  ]  ict^^l  with  the 
meaner  growths  of  dishonesty.  He  calls 
the  San  Francisco  board  of  brokers  a 
flock  of  "fish  hawks,"  preying  on  each 
other  or  pursuing  with  beak  and  talon 
the  honest  gulls  who  work  for  a  living. 

In  Bret  Harte's  pages  the  sacrifice  of 
an  humble  and  a  contrite  heart  comes 
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only  to  those  from  whom  society  gathers 
up  lier  skirts  lest  the  contact  defile.  Only 
these  outcasts  are  capable  of  the  su- 
preme heroic  virtues.  It  might  be  said 
of  him,  as  it  was  said  of  Milton's  ^'Para- 
dise Lost,"'  that  lie  had  taken  Satan  for 
his  hero. 

Nevertheless  this  is  the  attitude  of  the 
Xew  Testament,  lie  who  cast  out  the 
money-changers  from  the  temple  and 
withered  the  Pharisees  with  scorching 
words  and  comforted  the  repentant 
Magdalene — lie  had  little  respect  for 
"respectai)ility.'' 

It  was  natural  enough  that  the  fat 
and  greasy  citizen  should  resent  all  this. 
His  sense  of  humor  is  imj)erfect  or  is 
represented  by  a  sort  of  vague  uneasi- 
ness that  tells  him  he  is  himself  the  joke. 
I  am  speaking  now  of  a  period  that  is 
past,  but  when  1  came  to  San  Francisco 
in  the  seventies  this  feeling  of  r(\sent- 
ment  concerning  Bret  llarte  found  com- 
mon expression.  We  have  since  grown 
less  provincial,  or  is  it  that  we  have  come 
to  regard  llarte's  tales  with  the  tolera- 
tion we  accord  to  the  historical  romance? 
Perhaps  we  have  come  to  regard  Ked 
Dog  and  Poker  Flat  and  Whisky  Gulch 
as  part  of  that  dim,  mysterious  land 
behind  the  footlights,  where  anything 
may  happen,  provided  it  is  done  to  slow 
music. 

But  in  those  days  Harte  was  con- 
stantly prodding  these  eminently  re- 
spectable people  with  that  inc'onsiderate 
method  by  which  Stevenson  was  wont  to 
persuade  Modestine  to  accelerate  her 
pace.  IndtH'd,  the  race  of  Modestine  is 
not  yet  extinct  in  California,  and  they 
still  resent  the  goad,  though  Harte  be 
dead  and  Stevenson  no  more. 

Harte  never  liked  the  "business  men*' 
of  San  Francisco.  In  the  introduction 
to  his  account  of  "Bohemian  Days  in 
San  Francisco,"  he  says  that  "while  the 
rest  of  California  was  swayed  by  an  easy, 
careless  unconventional  ism  or  swept  by 
waves  of  emotion  or  sentiment,  San 
Francisco  preserved  an  intensely  ma- 
terial and  practical  attitude  and  even  a 
certain  austere  morality.'' 

Concerning  the  effect  of  this  attitude 
on  the  press,  he  writes : 

Local  HOWS  was  uiuler  an  implied  censor- 
ship, which  suppiesse<l  anything  that  might 
tend  to  discourage  timid  or  cautious  capital. 
Episodes  of  romantic  lawlessness  or  pathetic 
incidents  of  mining  life  were  carefully  edited 


— with  the  comment  that  these  things  be- 
longed to  the  past  and  that  life  and  property' 
were  now  "as  safe  in  San  Francisco  as  in 
New  York  or  London." 

It  is  an  axiom  that  the  temper  and 
spirit  of  a  people  find  their  fullest  ex- 
pression in  the  newspapers  they  buy.  It 
occurred  to  me  not  long  ago  to  have  oc- 
casion to  examine  files  of  the  early  news- 
])a])ers  of  San  Francisco.  It  was  a  reve- 
lation of  the  unexpected.  The  journals 
of  that  period  were  models  of  sobriety, 
conservatism  and  dullness.  There  was 
a  great  deal  of  good  advice,  and  the  lit- 
tle news  they  contained  was  obviously 
published  as  a  melancholy  necessity, 
about  which  the  less  said  the  better. 
In  one  paper  I  found  the  account  of  a 
duel  fought  by  Nugent,  editor  of  the 
"Herald,^'  with,  as  I  remember  it,  a  San 
Francisco  alderman.  Nugent  was 
wounded.  I  don't  think  the  "Herald" 
had  anything  about  the  affair,  which 
might  be  attributed  to  modesty,  but  the 
other  papers  only  gave  it  some  six  lines 
apiece.  Their  treatment  of  the  episode 
furnishes  a  fair  example  of  their  prac- 
tice of  publishing  the  news  under  pro- 
test, as  something  that  should  not  be  en- 
couraged by  serious  people. 

The  defective  sense  of  humor  which 
is  the  first  cause  of  this  attitude  is  thus 
described  by  Harte: 

"Firt^,  floods,  and  even  seismic  con- 
vulsions were  subjected  to  a  like  grimly 
materialistic  optimism.  I  have  a  vivid 
recollection  of  a  ponderous  editorial  on 
one  of  the  severer  earthquakes,  in  which 
it  was  asserted  that  only  the  unexpected- 
ness of  the  onset  prevented  San  Fran- 
cisco from  meeting  it  in  a  way  that 
would  be  deterrent  of  all  future  attacks. 
Tlie  unconsciousness  of  the  humor  was 
only  equaled  by  the  gravity  with  which 
it  was  received  by  the  whole  business 
community." 

If  in  some  future  age  it  should  be- 
come necessary  for  a  paleontologist  to 
reconstruct  a  picture  of  early  San  Fran- 
cisco from  its  newspaper  files,  he  would 
sho\y  a  community  grave,  austere,  stupid, 
provincial  and  sordid,  hungry  for  gain, 
censorious  of  its  neighbors  and  gro- 
tesquely conscious  of  its  own  rectitude. 
Possibly  the  picture  might  be  more  true 
than  that  which  Bret  Harte  has  fixed 
forever  by  which  the  generations  shall 
know  the  splendid,  high,  romantic  life* 
of  young  California. 
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As  stion>.%  uirnt^t  aiul  histiiig  a 
tribute  as  ever  one  man  gave  an- 
other is  ''Dickens  In  Caniiv'  sim- 
ple verses  of  tentler  jMthos,  written  by 
Bret  Harte  on  hearin^^  ^f  the  deatti  «tf 
t'barh'H  ])iekens.  hi  a  measure  the  men 
were  alike,  and  it  was ,  fittiri^^  that 
win*tls  of  (int'^t  appretiatiun  shnnld 
^0  from  tlie  uneonveiitional  Cali- 
fornia n  to  the  memory  of  the  great 
ntn  elist.  Harte  was  writing  of  far  wfst- 
ern  things  as  he  saw  them,  tonehing 
them    With    enough    of    imagination    to 

givQ    an    attractive      

stage  setting.  Diek- 
ens  had  given  to 
the  w^orld  a  series 
of  realistic  roman- 
ces, unrivaled  be- 
fore or  since.  He 
had  pictured  things 
in  tlic  ohler  civil i- 
zation  as  he  saw 
them,  coloring  with 
enough  humor  and 
exagge  ration  to 
force  attention  to 
the  ends  he  sough t» 
Bnt  Harte  could 
not  imitate  the 
older  master.  His 
western  canvas  de- 
m  a  n  d  e  d  stranger 
and  newer  types, 
and  i  n  painting 
them  he  nuide  lit- 
erature the  richer. 
He  broke  from  the 
c  0  n  V  e  n  tional  in 
spite  of  all  pro- 
tests  and  blazed  a  new  trail.  In  later 
years  Kijjliog  fnlt(*wed  much  tlu^  same 
eoursi^  and  all  tlie  wurld  of  n-aders  lis- 
tened. 

Of  Harte' s  friends  in  San  Francisco 
none,  perhaps,  believed  in  him  with 
stronger  faitli  and  aided  him  more  in 
fulfilling  his  amliitions  than  did  John 
H.  Carnianv,  poblisher  of  the  ohi  Over- 
land ^Montldy,  wlien  Harte  was  tlu^  edi- 
tor. Helpful  puldie-fipirited  ami  far- 
seeing,  Mr.  Car  many  em  ou  raged  and 
humored  Harte,  and  results  proved  his 
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wisdom.  Writing  to  Jas.  Horsliurgli, 
Jr.,  July  lU,  im2,  from  "Suntiower 
Ranch,"  near  Oakland,  California,  Mr, 
Carmany  says: 

*M  send  you  the  original  manuscript 
of  **l>iekens  In  Camp/'  puhlisheil  in  the 
old  Overland  for  July,  IHTO.  Dickens 
jiassed  away  on  a  Saturday,  June  9, 
1810.  At  the  time  Harte  was  rusticat- 
ing at  San  Rafael  (*'Uverlaiul  Retreat," 
as  he  called  it),  from  which  point  his 
general  work  as  editor  was  a  most  try- 
ing ordeal  to  the  publisher.  However, 
he  redeemed  liiiu- 
self  on  this  tirta- 
si  on  so  far  as  time 
wa?i  crmcerned,  for 
ou  the  following 
Monday  morning 
b*'  came  down  to 
the  ofHee  in  a  more 
I  ban  usual  happy 
frame  of  mind 
willi  this  mauu- 
H  ript  in  his  hand, 
ile  sernu'd  to  be 
-elf -conscious  o  f 
having  composed  a 
ntarked  tribute  to 
t  h  e  memory  of 
IHekens,  and  in 
fact  it  was  ac- 
krmwledged  t  h  e 
Wi*rld  over  to  be 
far  and  above  all 
the  best  tribute  to 
the  famous  au- 
thor/^ 

Co?umenting  on 
the  famous  picture 
of  the  liear  ou  the  railroad  track,  which 
appeared  t»n  tlie  cover  (»f  the  ol*l  Over- 
land, Mr.   Carmany  siiys: 

*'This  vignette  was  wholly  e  vol  veil 
from  Harte's  artistte  brain,  and  was  ex- 
excuted  hv  that  realistic  iirm  of  engrav- 
ers, A'an  'VIeek  &  Keith,  the  latter  the 
now  fautons  Pacine  Coast  landscape 
painter — William  Keith.  The  cut  rep- 
resents the  stem  attempt  to  retard  the 
encroaching  civilization  of  the  east  on 
tlie  prinntive  west,  but  not  until  long  af- 
terwards was  it  discovered  that  instead 
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Yet  the  cards  they  were  stocked 

In  a  way  that  I  grieve, 
And  my  feelings  were  shocked 

At  the  state  of  Nye's  sleeve. 
Which  was  stuffed  full  of  aces  and  bowers, 

And  the  same  with  intent  to  deceive. 

But  the  hands  that  were  played 

By  that  heathen  Chinee, 
And  the  points  that  he  made. 

Were   quite   frightful    to   see — 
Till  at  last  he  put  down  a  right  bower. 

Which  the  same  Nye  had  dealt  unto  me. 

Then  I  looked  up  at  Nye, 

And  he  gazed  upon  me; 
And  he  rose  with  a  sigh. 

And  said,  "Can  this  be? 
We  are  ruined  by  Chinese  cheap  labor" — 

And  he  went  for  that  heathen  Chinee. 

In  the  scene  that  ensued 

I  did  not  take  a  hand, 
But  the  floor  it  was  strewed 

Like  the  leaves  on  the  strand 
With  the  cards  that  Ah  Sin  had  been  hiding, 

In  the  game  "he  did  not  understand.'* 

In  the  sleeves,  which  were  long. 

He  had  twenty- four  packs — 
Which  was  coming  it  strong, 

Yet  I  state  but  the  facts; 


And   we   found   on   his   nails,    which   were 
taper. 
What  is  frequent  in  tapers — that's  wax. 

Which  is  why  I  remark. 

And  my  language  is  plain. 
That  for  ways  that  are  dark 

And   for   tricks   that   are   vain, 
The  heathen  Chinee  is  peculiar 

Wliich  the  same  I  am  free  to  maintain. 

"It  would  be  difficult,"  writes  Mrs. 
M.  E.  W.  Sherwood,  in  an  eastern  re- 
view, "to  find  a  more  exquisite  line  than 
that  which  closes  Harte's  ^Dickens  In 
Camp.'  That  ^spray  of  western  pine' 
has  never  faded  and  never  will  fade 
from  the  chaplet  of  a  man  whose  genius 
proved  to  be  not  a  pocket  but  a  lead, 
promising  gold  uncounted  and  unspeak- 
able." 

Joaquin  Miller  thus  tells  of  Harte  at 
the  grave  of  Dickens:  "He  could  not 
rest  till  he  stood  by  the  grave  of  Dick- 
ens. *  *  he  tried  to  speak,  but 
choked  up;  t^ars  ran  down  and  fell  on 
the  stone  as  he  bowed  his  bared  head 
very  low ;  his  hand  trembled  as  I  led  him 
awav." 


An  Estimate  of  Bret  Harte 


BY  W,  C,  MORROW, 


THE  barrenness  of  Bret  Harte's  bi- 
ography throws  into  greater  relief 
the  method  and  character  of  his 
work;  but  the  record  of  his  conduct, 
though  slim,  illuminates  his  tempera- 
ment. Above  all,  the  spirit  of  the  dilet- 
tante ruled  him.  Half  trifler,  half  idler, 
he  seemed  impervious  to  a  serious  view 
of  art,  life  and  work.  The  neatest  thing 
ever  said  about  him  was  that  to  the  day 
of  his  death,  past  middle  age,  he  was 
a  promising  young  author.  Though 
having  the  temperament  and  skill  of  an 
artist,  he  lacked  the  force  and  method 
of  genius.  As  a  man  he  was  winning, 
but  not  enduring.  His  only  original 
work  was  done  in  his  youth,  in  Cali- 
fornia and  for  a  while  after  his  depar- 
ture, for  settled  manhood  found  his 
growth  arrested.  The  early  fire,  the 
young  creative  impulse  yielded  to  sophis- 
tication; the  polite,  self-indulgent  life 
into  which  his  fame  and  prosperity  led 


him  proved  his  Delilah,  and  the  shorn 
and  blinded  giant  became  but  an  enter- 
tainer of  the  multitude. 

There  was  never  a  more  lamentable 
tragedy,  yet  it  were  churlish  to  complain 
or  to  blame;  and  it  remains  a  glowing 
fact  that  of  all  the  strong  new  literary 
forces  to  which  California  has  given 
birth,  none  stands  so  distinguished  as 
Harte,  none  so  endeared  to  the  people. 
A  traveler  along  the  Mother  Lode  today, 
among  the  scenes  that  a  generation  ago 
furnished  Harte  with  the  rude  material 
from  which  he  fashioned  his  exquisite 
fabrics,  will  find  his  name  more  cher- 
ished, more  deeply  venerated,  than  those 
of  men  whom  the  world  has  canonized. 
Could  there  be  a  better  test  of  an  au- 
thor^s  finer,  gentler  power? 

His  influence  does  not  stop  with  that. 
Obviously  inspired  by  Dickens,  the  great 
master  of  emotional  character  work  on 
homely,   elemental    lines,   Harte   boldly 
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idealized  the  roughest,  crudest  social  ele- 
ments of  the  mines,  found  the  angel  hid- 
den in  the  marble  block,  and  set  it  forth 
persuasively,  divinely.  There  are  old 
miners  living  who  know  the  uplifting 
effect  that  this  appeal  to  their  finer 
selves  had  on  all  the  course  of  their  lives. 

It  was  an  appeal  not  to  their  sterner 
selves,  their  achieving  powers,  their  hid- 
den seeking  for  great  ethical  concepts  or 
for  the  solution  of  the  ancient  high  prob- 
lems of  the  soul,  but  to  their  simplest, 
tenderest  feelings,  their  quiet  courage, 
their  capacity  for  unselfishness  and  self- 
sacrifice.  He  avoided  showy  heroics  as 
rigorously  as  sordid  motives.  Just  as 
the  best  that  lies  under  the  rough  ex- 
terior of  primitive  humanity  is  also  the 
best  that  lies  even  more  deeply  buried  in 
the  artificial  human  nature  of  politer 
ranks,  so  Harte's  appeal  reached  as  far  as 
humanity  read.  Never  once  did  he  make 
a  base  suggestion.  Never  once  did  he  fail 
to  light  a  spark  of  purity  and  kindliness. 
Even  his  satire  warmed  with  geniality. 

The  methods  by  which  he  secured  his 
very  definite  results  were  spontaneous, 
and  therefore  they  elude  ultimate  analy- 
sis; but  it  is  instructive  to  pursue  the 
study  to  the  point  where  the  author^s 
temperament  leads  us  into  the  inscru- 
table. Take  "The  Outcasts  of  Poker 
Flat."  It  is  probably  the  most  artistic, 
the  most  truly  typical  of  his  stories,  al- 
though not  the  most  famous;  for  it  has 
more  reserve,  more  restraint,  and  al- 
though intensely  melodramatic  in  es- 
sence, less  of  his  sometimes  reckless  ex- 
aggeration. The  main  character  is  John 
Oakhurst,  gambler.  The  secondary  char- 
acters are  a  fallen  woman,  a  disreputable 
roustabout  and  thief  banished  with  Oak- 
hurst and  the  woman  from  a  mining 
camp,  and  a  soft  young  couple  whom 
they  encounter  in  their  hegira.  The  au- 
thor's difficult  task  was  to  handle  this 
unpromising  material  sympathetically, 
nobly,  on  broad,  fine  lines,  making  such 
a  hero  of  the  gambler  as  to  induce  emu- 
lation of  his  courage  and  self-sacrifice 
and  not  of  his  profession,  and  by  a  light, 
firm  touch  redeeming  the  woman  while 
implying  that  she  had  been  the  ruin  of 
her  own  life.  The  machinery  for  de- 
veloping those  two  ideas  is  the  simplest 
possible.  The  thief  steals  the  horses  and 
provisions,    leo^i        the    Dartv    to    the 


Oakhurst  knows  that  the  doom  of  all  re- 
maining ia  sealed.  It  would  be  easy  for 
him  to  save  his  own  life  by  abandoning 
the  weaker  ones.  He  chooses  not  to  do 
so,  but  there  is  not  a  word  of  analysis  of 
his  reasons  or  feelings,  no  parading  of 
his  unselfishness.  It  is  simply  related 
that  he  remains  with  them,  cheering 
them  in  his  quiet  way,  risking  a  des- 
perate hope  that  rescue  might  come.  One 
life  possibly  can  be  saved — the  young 
man  of  the  couple  that  had  strayed  into 
camp.  Him  Oakhurst  sends  away,  be- 
guiling him  and  the  others  with  the 
hope  that  he  might  find  his  way  out  and 
send  help.  Then  come  dreary  days  of 
slow  death  from  hunger  and  cold.  The 
woman*  finds  her  womanhood  at  last  in 
the  innocent  sweetness  of  the  girl.  From 
that  moment  the  catastrophe  is  hastened. 
From  the  feebleness  of  the  women  and 
the  nature  of  the  storm,  Oakhurst  knows 
when  the  last  night  has  fallen.  He  bids 
them  good-night  when  they  have  hud- 
dled to  die  unknowingly  in  their  sleep, 
and  then  comes  the  flashing  moment  of 
the  tale — Oakhurst  kisses  the  woman,  he 
giving  and  she  receiving  the  first  pure 
kiss  of  their  adult  lives.  The  curtain 
here  falls,  to  rise  on  Oakhurst  lying 
stark  at  the  root  of  a  tree,  to  which,  be- 
fore sending  his  soul  to  itt  account,  he 
had  pinned  a  playing  card  announcing 
in  the  argot  of  the  gambler,  yet  with  a 
certain  grim  dignity,  the  day  of  his 
death. 

Such  a  tragic  ending  was  the  only  way 
possible  to  complete  the  logic  of  the  char- 
acter work.  Yet  the  tragedy,  though 
pitiful,  does  not  depress,  but  satisfies. 
A  finished  art  is  required  to  produce 
such  a  result.  At  no  point  is  there 
bathos  or  straining.  Nowhere  is  the  ex- 
aggeration visible  or  the  situation  lack- 
ing in  conviction  from  seeming  natural- 
ness. Still  is  the  story  so  far  from  the 
normal,  the  expected,  the  rule  of  experi- 
ence, and  the  character  of  Oakhurst  so 
highly  idealized,  as  to  require  a  note- 
worthy power  to  bridge  the  interval. 
That  power  ran  through  all  of  Harte^s 
work. 

Importance  has  been  given  to  his  "dis- 
covery^' of  new  types — "M'liss,''  for  in- 
stance. That  is  neither  fair  nor  compli- 
mentary. Inferior  writers  are  constants 
disco^'        '  p***"  B-  that  beinir  r» 
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few  of  such  typos  have  the  virility  of 
Harte's.  With  the  true  artist's  instinct 
he  scorned  the  use  of  all  facts,  includ- 
ing individuals,  except  as  highly  plastic 
material,  as  mere  stimulation  of  his  cre- 
ative ahility.  A  casualness  of  attitude 
distinguished  his  relations  with  the  ma- 
terial of  all  his  work.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  while,  with  almost  a  disdainful 
aloofness,  he  glanced  at  his  facts,  he  was 
at  work  within  himself,  fitting  and  hend- 
ing  to  his  temperament  all  assimilable 
material  and  coldly  excluding  all  else; 
that  meant  the  mean  and  the  mechan- 
ical. Thus  his  product,  coming  essen- 
tially from  within,  had  a  warmth,  an  in- 
timacy, a  cogency  that,  though  remote 
from  the  externals  of  experience,  yet  ex- 
pressed the  simpler  truths  of  life,  lacked 
all  artificiality,  and  so  met  the  common 
human  demand  for  ideals,  and  took  on 
immortality.  Sincerity  is  the  soul  of  his 
writing. 

A  delightful  feature  of  his  workman- 
ship is  its  absence  of  literary  conscious- 
ness. It  has  no  tricks  nor  mannerisms 
of  form.  The  English  is  simple^,  direct, 
always  clear.  The  taste  is  always  per- 
fect. The  artist  never  posed,  never  de- 
scended to  smartness,  nc^ver  preached. 
He  imposed  no  task  of  thinking.  There 
is  never  haste,  never  feverishness.  On 
the  contrary,  a  charmingly  cool,  blase 
air,  as  of  a  polished  man  in  a  rough 
crowd,  is  felt  in  his  work.  Indolent,  and 
after  his  youth  visibly  shrinking  from 
the  wearing  task  of  creative  work,  he 
the  more  easily  turned  his  feeble  energy 
to  the  lighter  labor  of  painstaking  re- 
vision. Wlien  he  was  employed  on  a  cer- 
tain San  Francisco  newspaper  it  used 
to  be  said  that  he  would  spend  the  entire 
day  on  the  writing  of  a  paragraph,  but 
that  when  it  was  written  it  was  worth 
all  the  rest  in  the  paper. 

A  robust,  driving  force  was  alien  to 
his  work.  He  never  wrote  under  the 
pressure  of  great   internal   stress.      His 


method  was  persuasion,  never  compul- 
sion. His  spontaneity,  though  genuine, 
came  from  no  depths.  He  wrote  with  a 
steady  pulse  and  level  mind,  and  doubt- 
less never  looked  over  his  shoulder  in 
dread  of  a  Presence  invoked  by  over- 
wrought nerves. 

His  poetry,  exquisitely  finished,  is  lit- 
tle more  than  a  metrical  expression  of 
the  light  poetic  feeling  in  his  fiction.  In 
his  younger  days,  before  the  placid, 
monocled  gentleman  had  quite  devel- 
oped, he  struck  in  verse  a  joyous  bo3^ish 
note  that  was  not  sounded  in  his  fiction. 
In  prose  he  never  went  beyond  the 
mildly  w^himsical;  in  verse  he  wrote 
"The  Heathen  Chinee,''  and  then,  unhap- 
pily for  his  memory,  expressed  regret 
for  the  performance,  misreading  it  for  a 
mountebank's  trick. 

To  a  nature  so  indolent,  so  self-indul- 
gent, good  sustained  effort  was  impos- 
sible. Hence  his  novels  were  poor  w^hile 
his  short  stories  were  incomparably 
fine.  He  could  see  life  in  foreshortening 
only;  the  round,  full  view  demanded  in 
the  novel  remained  sealed  to  him.  He 
never  could  have  had  a  serious  ambition. 
His  work,  being  subjective,  lacked  an 
outreach,  an  aim.  His  estimates  were 
fragmentary,  his  motives  transient.  Hu- 
man relations  beyond  the  need  of  the 
hour  met  his  ignoring  stare.  He  never 
walked  among  the  stars  nor  sat  down 
with  the  gods.  The  mine  that  he  worked 
was  but  a  "pocket" :  though  rich,  it  was 
soon  exhausted,  and,  content  with  W'hat 
he  had  hoarded  from  it,  he  felt  no  im- 
pulse to  further  enterprise. 

So  has  passed  a  figure  not  less  in- 
teresting than  the  best  in  his  fiction.  His 
grace  and  sweetness  have  brought  light 
into  the  world.  1'he  earlier  failure  of 
the  man  as  an  aspiring,  achieving  soul 
lays  no  gray  on  the  radiance  that  he  has 
left,  and  whatever  there  may  be  of  pity 
and  regret,  there  is  inmieasurably  more 
of  frratitude  and  affection. 


THE    vSADDEvST    WOKDvS 

If,  of  all  words  of  tongue  and  jx-n. 

The  saddest  are,  "It  might  have  been," 

More  sad  are  these  we  daily  see: 
"It  is,  but  hadn't  ought  to  be." 

—Bret  Harte. 


On  the  Edse  of  the  World 


BY    OELETT    BURGESS 


IT  is  a  commou  paradox  to  find  the 
colonial  or  the  provincial  more  cul- 
tured, better  educated  in  life  and 
keenlier  cognizant  of  the  world's  progress 
than  the  ordinary  metropolitan.  Class 
for  class,  the  outlander  has  more  energy, 
greater  sapience  and  a  truer  zest  of  in- 
tellect than  the  citizen  at  the  capital.  By 
the  outlander  is  not  meant,  however,  the 
mere  suburban  or  rural  inhabitant,  but 
the  dweller  at  the  outpost  of  civilization 
— the  picket  on  the  edge  of  the  world. 

Let  us  grant  that,  in  the  gross,  every 
new  community  must  be  crude — it  takes 
time  to  grow  ivy  over  the  walls,  to  soften 
the  primary  colors  into  harmonious  tones 
— but  let  us  also  grant  that,  at  all  the 
back  doorways  of  empire,  in  far-away 
corners  of  the  earth,  are  assembled  little 
coteries  of  men  and  women  who,  by  rea- 
son of  their  very  isolation,  rather  than 
despite  it,  have  made  themselves  cosmo- 
politaii,  catholic,  eclectic,  and  stand  ever 
ready  to  welcome,  each  in  his  own  polite 
dialect  and  idiom,  astonished  travelers 
who  think  they  have  left  all  that  is  great 
and  good  behind. 

This  compensation  is,  indeed,  a  nat- 
ural law.  If  we  cut  back  half  the  shoots 
of  a  shrub,  the  surviving  sprouts  will  be 
more  vigorous.  The  deprivation  of  one 
sense  renders  the  others  more  acute. 
Make  it  hard  for  an  ambitious  lad  to  ob- 
tain an  education,  and,  working  alone  by 
candleliglit,  he  will  outstrip  the  student 
with  greater  advantages.  So  it  is  with 
the  colonial  who  realizes  his  poverty  of 
artistic  and  intellectual  resources.  He 
must  in  self-defense  and  to  compensate 
for  his  isolation,  make  friends  with  the 
world  at  large,  and  his  mental  vision,  ac- 
customed to  long  ranges  of  sight,  be- 
comes keen  and  subtle.  To  avoid  the  re- 
proach of  provincialism  he  studies  the 
vagrom  hints  from  the  great  centers  of 
thought  and  watches  eagerly  for  the  first 
signs  of  new  growths  in  fads,  fashions, 
art  and  politics.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  British  colonial  is  more  Britisli 
than  the  Englishman  at  home. 

Plunged  in  the  midst  of  the  turmoil  of 
e very-day  excitements,  the  dwellers  in 
great  cities  lose  much  of  the  true  and  fine 


significance  of  things.  A  thousand  en- 
terprises are  beginning,  and.  amidst  .a 
myriad  essays  the  headway  of  yesterdays 
novelty  is  lost  in  the  struggle  of  today^s 
agonists.  The  little,  temporary  local  suc- 
cess seems  big  with  import  and  the 
slower  development  of  more  serious  and 
permanent  virtues  is  ignored.  Things 
are  seen  so  closely  that  they  are  out  of 
true  proportion,  and  they  are  seen,- 
through  media  of  personality  that  dif- 
fract and  magnify. 

But  the  provincial,  far  from  this  com- 
plicated aspect  of  intellectual  life,  gains 
greatly  in  perspective.  Separated,  by, 
great  space,  he  is,  in  a  way,  sepatat^d-jby 
time  also,  and  he  sees  what  perhaps  an^i, 
other  generation  will  see  in  our  histp^'y  qf 
today.  For  he  watches  not  only  literary 
London,  that-tiniest  and  most  garrulous 
of  gossiping  villages,  but  a  dozen  other 
liives  of  thought  as  well,  and  from  hi& 
very  distance  can  discern  the  first  signs 
of  pre-eminence.  His  ears  are  not  ring- 
ing with  a  myriad  petty  clamors,  but  he 
can  hear,  rising  above  the  multitudinous 
hum,  the  voice  of  those  who  sing  clearest. 
The  connoisseur  in  art  views  a  paintiug^ 
from  across  the  hall — the  lover  of  musig 
does  not  sit  too  close  to  the  orchestra-^-, 
and  so  the  intelligent  looker-on  at. life 
does  not  come  too  often  in  familiar  toi^ch 
with  the  aspirants  for  fame.  .  , 

Living,  as  one  might  say,  upon  a  hill,, 
the  stranger  thus  gets  the  range,  volume 
and  trend  of  human  activities,  and  see^ 
their  movements  like  those  of  armies- 
marching  below  him,  though  they  seem 
as  ants,  so  far  away.  He  can  trace  the 
direction  of  waves  of  emotion  that  follpw 
round  the  earth  like  tides  of  the  sea. 

In  every  community,  however  small  or 
remote,  there  are  a  few  who  delight  in 
this  comprehensive  view  of  things,  who 
keep  up  with  the  times,  and,  so  far  as 
their  immediate  neighbors  are  concerned, 
are  ahead  of  the  prevailing  mode.  As  the 
meteorologist,  studying  the  reports  from 
north,  south,  east  and  west,  can  trace  the 
progress  of  storm,and  wind,  so  these  in- 
telligent observers  can  predict  what  will 
be  talked  about  next,  and  how  soon  the 
first  murmurs  will  reach  their  shores^ 
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Their  laboratory  is  the  club  library  table, 
with  its  journals  and  periodicals  from  all 
over  the  world. 

The  first  hint  of  a  new  success  in  lit- 
erature comes  from  the  London  weeklies, 
and  then,  if  the  British  opinion  is  cor- 
roborated by  American  favor,  the  New 
York  papers  take  up  the  note  of  praise, 
and  one  may  follow  the  progress  of  a 
novel's  triumph  across  three  thousand 
five  hundred  miles  of  continent,  or  see 
the  word  pass  from  colony  to  colony  over 
the  whole  empire.  The  Londoner  sees 
but  the  bubbles  at  the  spring — the  pio- 
neer by  the  Pacific  watches  the  course  of 
a  mighty  stream  increasing  in  depth  and 
width.  Tomorrow,  or  in  three  months 
the  vogue  will  reach  his  own  town  and  he 
will  smile  to  see  all  tongues  wag  of  the 
latest  literary  success. 

So  it  is  with  art,  so  it  is  with  fashions, 
with  the  drama  and  with  every  fad  and 
foible,  from  golf  and  ping-pong  to  the 
last  song  and  catchword  of  the  music 
halls.  The  colonial  is  behind  the  times  ? 
What  does  it  matter !  Are  we  not  all  be- 
hind the  tim^s  of  tomorrow  ?  So  long  as 
we  cannot  travel  faster  than  the  news  it 
makes  little  difference,  and  it  is  wise, 
when  we  are  in  San  Francisco,  to  do  as 
the  Franciscans  do.  It  is  as  bad  to  be 
ahead  of  the  times  as  to  be  behind,  and  it 
is  best  to  follow  the  style  of  one^s  own 
locality,  with  a  shrewd  eye  to  one's  pur- 
chases for  the  future,  buying  what  we  can 
see  must  come. 

But  does  your  metropolitan  enjoy  this 
complexity,  this  living  in  the  future? 
Not  he !  He  cares  nothing  for  the  vieux 
jeu.  For  him,  ping-pong  is  dead  or 
dying — ^he  neither  knows  nor  cares  that 
it  still  lives  in  the  Occident,  marching  in 
glory  ever  toward  the  west,  along  the  old 
trail  to  fame.  Of  the  last  six  successful 
books  he  has  discussed  over  his  muffins, 
does  he  know  which  have  been  virile 
enough  to  survive  transplanting  to  other 
shores — which  have  emigrated  and  be- 
come naturalized  in  the  colonies?  No! 
He  is  for  the  next  little  victory  at  the  tea 
tables  of  the  elect ! 

And  yet,  this  afterglow,  this  subse- 


quent invasion  of  new  territory  is  what 
brings  enduring  fame.  Before  the  city 
election  is  substantiated,  the  country 
must  be  heard  from.  The  urban  hears 
the  solo  voices  of  adulation,  the  worship 
of  those  near  and  dear  to  celebrity,  but 
the  great  chorus  that  sweeps  the  hero  up 
to  Parnassus  comes  from  a  wider  stage. 
The  army  of  invasion  never  comes  home 
again  to  be  hailed  as  victor,  for  the 
strife  in  literary  circles  is  always  inter- 
necine. But  it  is  the  greater  conquest 
that  the  dweller  at  the  outpost  sees,  at 
first  like  a  cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man^s 
hand,  and  it  is  his  game  to  watch  and 
await  it. 

It  is  better  so.  Waste  no  pity  upon 
him  at  the  edge  of  the  world.  For  the  big 
game  needs  big  men  and  it  is  the  boldest 
and  most  strenuous  spirits  who  push  to 
Ultima  Thule.  The  anaemic  and  neurotic 
do  not  emigrate;  the  reddest  blood  has 
flowed  in  the  veins  of  the  pioneer  ever 
since  the  first  migration.  He  does  things, 
rather  than  talks  of  things  others  have 
done — he  knows  life,  even  if  he  knows 
not  Ibsen.  Meet  him,  in  his  faraway 
home,  and  he  holds  you  with  an  unlooked- 
for  charm;  take  him  to  the  Elgin  mar- 
bles and  he  will  have  and  hold  his  own 
idea  of  art  unborrowed  from  text-books. 
He  knows  more  of  your  city^s  history 
than  you  do  yourself ;  panic  or  the  furor 
of  a  fashion  cannot  hypnotize  him.  The 
importance  of  a  celebrated  name  cannot 
embarrass  him,  for  he  has  met  men  un- 
known to  fame  who  have  lived  as  un- 
crowned kings.  He  has  seen  cities  rise 
from  the  plain ;  he  has  made  the  wilder- 
ness blossom  like  the  rose;  he  has  lived 
and  not  written  epics. 

And  in  addition  to  all  this  experience 
that  trained  the  pioneers  of  old,  he  has, 
while  living  at  the  confines  of  civiliza- 
tion, kept  in  touch  with  the  world,  and 
has  tasted  the  exhilarating  flavor  of  the 
old  and  new  in  one  tart  mouthful.  For, 
in  this  century,  distance  is  swept  away 
and  no  land  is  really  isolate.  The  pioneer 
lives  like  a  god  above  all  distinctions  of 
time,  at  once  in  the  past,  the  present  and 
the  future. 


Through  the  shadow  of  the  globe  we  sweep  into  the  younger  day; 
Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay. 

— Tennyson. 


Ftoih  photograph  Inkcn  before  the  ludBCs' SUtitl  o»  Minnehaha  Track,  Minneat-wlis.  Mrty  15.  Ift^i. 
Directtim  {by  Director  — Stem  winder  by  Venture)  was  bred  by  John  Green,  Dubtin,  Cnlifornifi;  chani- 
pioii  rDur-year  old  trotter  and  holder  of  the  s^talUoa  record' uo til  dethroned  by  Cre»cciii;  owned  tiy 
Ittternntlonal  Stock  Food  Company.  MinncApoli!!,  Minn. 

Horses  of  California 


FROM    THE    DAYS 


OF    THE    MISSIONS    TO    THE 
PRESENT 


EKJHTH 


ftV  JOSEPH  VAinX  SIMPSON 

PAFEE— CLIMATIC     ADVANTACiES    AND     IMPHOVED     SYSTEMS 
OP  EOrCA'riXiJ  AND  (  t)NDlTK)NIX<;— l*AU>  ALT(> 
METHODS— SPANISH  HORSES 


AIJEADKK  <vf  lh(*s»:>  papei's,  one  who 
wii^  not  thtiruiii^liU  conversdnt 
with  the  horses  of  California, 
would  come  to  tlu?  cooclnsion  that  a 
greater  part  of  the  sueeesta  eame  from  thi^ 
magiii tilde  of  the  breeding  farms  and  the 
command  of  unlimited  capital.  While 
brains  and  money  were  potent  factors  in 
bringing  about  the  results  which  have 
been  reeonnted  in  the  prtK^eding  papertJ, 
climate  and  soil,  or  rather  the  |)ro*luet-s 
of  the  soil,  were  thv  foundation  on  which 
the  grand  structure  was  huilt. 


And  yet  the  large  estahlishments  were 
a  great  assistance  to  those  whoso  opera- 
tions were  on  a  much  smaller  scale.  Es- 
poeially  of  Palo  Alto  is  this  truf.  To 
beginners  the  very  best  material  and 
tools  are  of  little  service  till  taught  the 
proper  way  to  use  them,  and  Iceland 
Stanford,  the  proprietor  of  the  most  fa- 
mous of  all  the  places  on  which  trotters 
were  bred,  niired  and  trained,  proved  a 
grand  instructor. 

In  addition  to  wealth,  he  had  the  nec- 
essary quahtications  to  make  the  most  of 
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the  large  investiiieut.  Familiar  with 
horses  in  boyhood,  he  benefited  by  the 
knowledge  obtained  in  that  most  suscep- 
tible period  of  life,  and  turned  these  les- 
sons to  a  good  use.  He  was  one  of  the 
best  judges  of  form,  i.  e.,  the  capacity  to 
select  horses  which  were  of  the  right 
formation  for  the  purpose  they  were 
intended  to  fill,  and  that  was  an  im- 
mense advantage  in  his  Palo  Alto  horse- 
breeding  operations.  In  a  former  paper 
the  story  of  Governor  Stanford's  pur- 
chase of  Electioneer — contrary  to  the 
advice  of  the  horse  folk  who  accom- 
panied him  to  Stony  Ford — was  told, 
and  the  selection  of  the  horse,  which 
has  now  the  foremost  place  as  the  pro- 
genitor of  fast  trotters,  was  entirely 
owing  to  his  knowk»dge  and  the  confi- 
dence he  had  in  his  own  judgment. 

This  knowledge  served  him  in  another 
way.  Recognizing  that  the  form  of 
thoroughbreds  was  the  best  adapted  for 
rapid  locomotion — gallop,  trot  or  walk — 
he  felt  that  if  that  excellence  could  be 
united  with  an  adaptability  to  acquire 
fast  trotting  action,  it  should  prove  of 
great  vahie  in  breeding  fast  trotters, 
and  he  sent  Mr.  Harris  11.  Covey  to  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee  to  purchase  thor- 
ouglibred  mares,  directing  him  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  their  heads  as 
well  as  the  other  points. 

At  that  time  and  for  years  before  there 
had  been  a  great  clamor  against  "near  in- 
fusions'' of  thoroughbred  blood  when  the 
object  was  to  breed  fast  trotters.  When 
Mr.  John  11.  Wallace  founded  Wallace's 
Magazine  he  had  a  strong  prejudice 
against  the  '*royal  strains,^^  and  his 
denunciations  had  a  powerful  effect 
in  making  that  antagonism  general.  Few 
breeders  of  harness  horses  had  thorough- 
bred mares  or  those  of  close  relationship 
to  that  tribe,  and  hence  these  onslaughts 
accorded  with  their  notions,  and  also 
added  to  the  value  of  their  stock.  When 
the  mares  reached  Palo  Alto  and  accounts 
were  published  of  them  and  their  breed- 
ing, AYallace  stated  that  if  the  proprietor 
of  the  big  farm  had  not  millions  at  his 
dis])osal  it  would  not  be  long  until  the 
locks  of  the  sheriff  would  be  on  the 
stables. 

This  comment  was  no  more  (effective 
than  the  counseling  of  those  who  endeav- 
ored to  dissuade  Governor  Stanford  from 


buying  Electioneer.  A  few  illustrations 
will  show  that  his  own  judgment  was 
again  superior  to  that  of  the  wise  men 
of  the  east.  The  champion  of  any  age  or 
sex  to  high  wheels  was  Sunol,  grandam 
thoroughbred.  The  champion  stallion  to 
the  now  antiquated  vehicle  was  Palo 
Alto;  his  dam  thoroughbred.  The  fast- 
est trotter  ever  bred  in  California,  Azote, 
was  by  a  son  of  Electioneer,  Whips,  and 
Whips  was  from  a  thoroughbred  mare. 
And  only  one  of  the  many  very  fast  de- 
scendants of  Electioneer,  The  Abbott, 
has  a  faster  record,  and  he  is  the  only 
gelding  which  has  a  lower  mark.  The 
greatest  three-year-old  campaigner  which 
has  yet  appeared,  Expressive,  had  a  thor- 
oughbred dam,  and  had  Governor  Stan- 
ford lived  a  few  years  longer,  there  is 
not  the  smallest  question  that  the  value 
of  incorporating  still  more  of  the  blood 
of  the  animals  which  display  the  highest 
form  would  have  been  clearly  shown. 

One  trial  was  a  forcible  illustration. 
Emma  Robson,  a  thoroughbred  mare  by 
Woodburn,  a  son  of  Lexington,  was  bred 
to  Electioneer,  and  had  three  fillies  by 
him  which  "got  into  the  list,"  viz.,  Ema- 
line  2  rSTU,  Emma  R.  2  :2834,  Attractive 
2  :2Ti/o.  The  success  which  had  followed 
the  introduction  of  thoroughbred  mares 
into  the  Palo  Alto  stud  influenced  Gov- 
ernor Stanford  to  try  another  infusion. 
In  1890  Emma  Robson  was  bred  to 
Azmoor,  who  had  a  record  of  2 :20%. 
Azmoor  was  by  Electioneer,  his  dam  a 
thoroughbred  mare  by  the  English-bred 
horse,  Hercules.  I'he  progeny,  Rowena, 
which  trotted  when  a  ymrling  in  2:37, 
made,  when  a  two-year-old,  2  :17 — 20^/^ 
seconds  faster  than  the  fastest,  which 
carried  less  *'blood'';  Rowena,  three- 
quarters  thoroughbred,  not  counting  the 
more  remote  strains.  AVhile  thorough- 
bred blood — that  is,  the  "fresh  infu- 
sions'' which  were  so  prominent  at  Palo 
Alto,  did  not  come  into  general  use  in 
California,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter, 
one  of  the  greatest  trotters  in  the  world 
is  well  supplied  with  that  vital  fluid. 

A  ui'w  system  of  training  trotters  was 
also  introduced  at  Palo  Alto  and  from 
these  lessons  came  improvement.  Knowl- 
edge of  the  novel  method  of  educating 
colts  and  conditioning  fast  harness  horses 
spread  rapidly  when  champion  after 
champion  was  credited  to  Palo  Alto,  and 
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yet  there  were  few  who  at  first  were  ready 
to  adopt  even  a  modification  of  the 
methods.  In  fact,  when  first  introduced 
the  subject  elicited  vohmies  of  ridicule. 

In  the  halcyon  era  of  trotting  in  Cali- 
fornia, when  the*  tracks  were  crowded 
with  horses,  on  "work-out"  days  there 
would  be  a  large  assemblage.  Trainers 
reinforced  by  owners  and  people  who 
found  nearly  as  much  gratification  at 
seeing  the  horses  at  exercise  as  when  en- 
gaged in  races  composed  a  goodly  com- 
pany. During  the  interval  of  work  the 
crowds  on  the  covered  space  in 
front  of  the  track  house  would  engage  in 
a  great  deal  of  horse  talk.  The  new  de- 
parture at  Palo  Alto  was  a  grand 
opportunity  for  harsh  criticism.  Asser- 
tions, it  is  true,  were  made  in  place  of 
argument.  There  were  autocratic  dic- 
tums  that,  however  good  the  material, 
trotters  could  not  be  made  in  that  way, 
winding  up  with  the  statement,  which 
was  endorsed  by  every  member  of  the 
craft,  that  Governor  Stanford,  occupied 
with  affairs  of  so  much  greater  mag- 
nitude— immense  railway  projects,  large 
individual  interests,  one  of  the  main 
leaders  in  politics — could  not  know 
any  better  than  to  follow  a  course  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  the  teachings  of 
the  most  learned  professors  in  the  art  of 
sulky  equitation.  This  opinion  was  also 
that  of  eastern  experts,  the  instance  al- 
ready cited  giving  the  whole  body  a  low 
estimate  of  the  horse  knowledge  of  a 
man  who  preferred  Electioneer  to  Mes- 
senger Duroc. 

Notwithstanding  such  a  general  belief, 
the  positive  certainty  among  the  major 
part  of  horsemen  was  that  while  Gov- 
ernor Stanford  would  not  miss  the 
money  squandered  on  such  eminently 
vain  conceits,  with  failure  marked  and 
disastrous  as  the  result,  he  was  the  first 
man  to  make  the  most  of  the  California 
climate  in  the  'training  of  trotting 
horses. 

In  the  fourth  of  the  present  series  of 
papers,  "The  Horses  of  Palo '  Alto," 
there  is. an  illustration  of  what  has  been 
nam^  "The  Kindergarten'' — happily 
christened.  In  shape  it  was  the  minia- 
ture of  a  regulation  track,  and  as  soon 
as  the  foals  were  weaned  their  education 
commenced.  They  were  encouraged  to 
trot,  but  restrained  from  galloping  by 
their  attendants  checkino;  them  with  a 


motion  of  the  whip.  The  winter's  course 
prepared  them  to  go  into  the  training 
barn  at  the  opening  of  springtime  with 
the  rudiments  of  their  future  career  ac- 
quired.   Pope  sang: 

'Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind, 
Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined. 

And  when  that  preliminary  course  was 
as  carefully  taught  as  it  was  at  Palo 
Alto,  it  was  shown  that  objections  were 
not  well  founded.  The  afterwork  was 
the  bug-a-boo  to  the  conservatives  of  the 
trotting  tracks;  or  better  to  say,  to  the 
intensely  bigoted  disciples  of  the  old 
masters  who  adhered  to  old  methods. 
When  there  was  such  a  startling  innova- 
tion as  to  change  from  jogging  day  after 
day,  "work-outs"  of  several  heats  twice 
a  week,  to  fast  brushes  from  an  eighth  to 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  every  time  the  colts 
were  on  the  track,  it  was  not  much  won- 
der that  there  was  a  commotion. 

Among  the  first  trainers  employed 
by  Governor  Stanford  was  a  man 
who  stood  very  high  in  the  profession. 
He  had  changed  a  horse  of  little  promise 
in  the  outset  of  his  career  to  a  grand 
champion,  and  when  the  "brush  system" 
was  to  be  his  guide  he  was  anything  but 
well  disposed  to  give  it  a  trial.  He  had 
some  other  grievances,  and  talked  to  me 
about  giving  up  the  situation  and  open- 
ing a  public  training  stable  on  the  Bay 
District  track  in  San  Francisco.  I  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  await  the  return  of 
Governor  Stanford — then  in  Europe — 
and  he  might  change  his  views  in  rela- 
tion to  the  new  system.  Admirably  fit- 
ted for  the  place  was  Charles  Marvin, 
and  any  one  who  will  look  over  the 
table  of  champion  trotters  will  find  his 
name  recorded  ^ve  times  as  the  driver 
while  he  had  charge  of  the  Palo  Alto 
horses.  He  was  converted,  and  so  well  set 
in  the  faith  that  when  he  went  away, 
and  had  to  leave  the  colts  in  charge 
of  his  lieutenants,  to  guard  against  vio- 
lations of  the  law,  obstacles  were  placed 
across  the  track  which  effectually  barred 
an  extension  of  the  stipulated  distance. 

Palo  Alto  can  be  cited  as  the  place 
where  the  advantages  of  climate  were 
seconded  by  good  stock,  careful  breeding, 
rearing  and  training.  A  natural  sequence 
the  succession  of  fast  trotters  from 
the  time  Fred  Crocker  won  the  two-year- 
old  championship  in  1880,  till  the  grand 
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i'uhiiiniitiun  in  189L  \vlu.u  Suriol  2:0Hy4^ 
Palo  Alto  2:08%,  and  Arion,  two-year- 
old,  2:10%,  to  "high  wheels,"  became 
the  records,  and  these  are  still  champions 
of  their  respective  classes. 

Improvement  on  nearly  all  the  horse- 
breeding  farms  resulted.  The  San  Mateo 
stock  farm  had  in  John  A.  Goldsmith 
a  trainer  and  race  driver  of  rare  merit. 
Millard  Sanders  gave  the  stock  of  G. 
Valensin  their  first  high  reputation, 
and  after  that  was  successful  with  the 
Oakwood  Park  farm  horses,  and  last 
season  and  the  one  preceding  did  won- 
derfully well  with  the  horses  from  the 
Santa  Rosa  stock  farm. 

Monroe  Salisbury,  for  several  years  in 
the  ^90's,  occupied  the  most  prominent 
position  as  the  manager  of  California 
horses  in  the  east,  and  in  one  respect,  at 
least,  his  stable  was  conducted  on  differ- 
ent lines  from  those  of  his  contempo- 
raries. While  he  was  well  entitled  to  be 
called  master-reinsman,  his  weight,  a 
good  deal  in  excess  of  two  hundred 
pounds,  precluded  race  driving  and  was 
rather  too  much  of  an  incumbrance  for 
the  very  fast  ones  to  be  hampered  with 
in  their  exercise.  Everything  connected 
with  the  horses,  however,  was  not  only 
under  his  supervision,  but  he  di- 
rected what  should  be  done  from 
the  smallest  details  to  the  most 
important.  Not  a  shoe  was  put  on 
that  was  not  shaped  exactly  as  he  wanted 
it;  harness  and  vehicles  fitted  to  each 
horse,  and  while  it  might  appear  that  he 
was  over-exacting  or  what  might  be 
called  finical,  the  astonishing  success  he 
had  in  his  numerous  campaigns  was  con- 
clusive proof  of  the  value  of  his  methods. 
He  employed  the  best  drivers,  John  A. 
Goldsmith,  John  Kelly,  Andy  McDowell 
and  others  of  prominence,  but  when  the 
engagement  was  made,  an  iron-bound 
clause  was  inserted  in  the  contract  that 
training  and  driving  should  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  mandates  of  the  mas- 
ter. And  in  this  connection  it  will  be 
well  to  notice  a  question  which  is  likely 
to  arise :  What  has  the  training  to  do  with 
California  horses  ?  Everything,  is  the  an- 
swer, when  the  performances  of  the 
horses  are  the  tests  to  compare  them 
with  those  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

There  is  another  query  which  the  pro- 

'^under  thought  was  a  complete  refuta- 

of  the  climatic  advantages  which  I 


e\mm  for  Cnliforiiia.  ''It/*  he  said^  ^'oH- 
mate  is  so  potent  an  auxiliary  in  rearing 
and  training  fast  horses,  is  it  not  singu- 
lar, indeed,  that  until  1880  there  was  not 
a  single  champion,  the  nearest  approach 
to  it  being  the  tie  which  Occident  made 
with  Goldsmith  Maid  in  1873  ?" 

Some  very  good  stock  was  in  Cali- 
fornia previous  to  the  purchase  of  Elec- 
tioneer— Guy  Wilkes,  Steinway  and 
others,  which  have  been  so  successful  as 
progenitors  of  fast  trotters  and  pacers. 
Five  sons  of  Rysdyk's  Hambletonian 
were  here,  and  a  grandson  which  had 
two  strains  of  the  patriarch.  Fairly 
successful  as  was  this  stock — not  far  be- 
hind the  eastern  product — it  was  ad- 
versely handicapped  by  teachers  follow- 
ing systems  of  education  and  "condition- 
ing'^  which  did  not  develop  the  speed  ef- 
fected by  modern  methods.  And  in  this 
advance  California  led  the  way. 

That  Governor  Stanford's  "innova- 
tions,''  his  system  of  breeding,  rearing 
and  training  were  eminently  successful, 
is  established  beyond  reasonable  contra- 
diction, by  the  records  at  the  close  of 
1891.  Then  the  "inner  circle,''  the  2 :10 
list,  contained  the  following  members  of 
that  high  class  company — more  properly 
a  squad : 

Sunol,  Oct.  20,  1891,  2:081/4;  Palo 
Alto,  Nov.  17,  1891,  2:083^;  Maud  S., 
July  30,  1885,  2:083^;  Nancy  Hanks, 
Sept.  30,  1891,  2:09;  AUerton,  Sept.  19, 
1891,  2:0914;  Jay-Eve-See,  Aug.  1, 
1884,  2:10;  Nelson,  Sept.  17,  1891,  2:10. 

Palo  Alto  held  the  first  place  and  a  tie 
for  the  second.  And  the  introduction  of 
the  "pernicious  blood,"  which  was  to 
bring  disastrous  results,  is  prominent  in 
two-thirds  of  the  class. 

As  stated  before,  the  grandam  of  Su- 
nol was  thoroughbred,  the  dam  of  Palo 
Alto,  the  grandams  of  Maud  S.  and  Jay- 
Eye-See  were  members  of  the  aristocratic 
division  of  the  horse  world,  and  Nelson 
has  near  strains  of  that  blood. 

This  was  the  last  year  of  high  wheels, 
and  these  performances  are  greatly  en- 
hanced by  having  been  made  at  a  disad- 
vantage of  some  five  seconds  to  the  mile. 
This  is  a  fair  estimate,  as  Nancy  Hanks 
reduced  her  high- wheel  record  from  2 :09, 
1891,  to  2:04  Sept.  26,  1892,  within  a 
year,  and  the  first  track  vehicles  with 
pneumatic  tires,  ball  bearings  and  wheels 
of  smaller  diameter — doing  away  with 
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vibration — were  crudely  built  eoni pared 
with  those  of  the  present. 

Ten  years  have  wrouglit  wonders  in 
the  production  of  inner  circle  trotters. 
The  squad  of  1891  has  been  au;,nnented 
until  it  can  now  be  called  a  battalion. 
One  hundred  and  thirty-six  horses  which 
have  trotted  in  2:10,  or  faster,  and  in 
this  large  body  is  found  a  full  quota  of 
native  Californians — twenty-nine,  which 
is  about  twenty-two  ])er  cent.  And  to 
go  into  the  very  inner  ring,  the  sanctum 
sanctorum  of  th(*  trotting  temple,  those 
which  have  trotted  in  2 :0(>  or  faster, 
there  are  seven,  two  of  them  bred  in 
California,  two  more  by  a  sire  bred  in 
California.  Thus:  Cresceus,  bv  Rob- 
ert McGregor,   2:02y^;  ^J1ie  Abbot,   by 


American  Boy,  Jr.,  whose  first  and  sec- 
ond dams  were  thoroughbred,  with  a 
probability  of  the  others  being  clear. 
This  gave  Venture  thirty-one  thirty-sec- 
onds of  known  thoroughbred  blood.  The 
second  dam  of  Directum  was  by  a  son  of 
January's  8t.  l^awrence,  and  his  third 
dam  by  Langford,  a  thoroughbred  son 
of  Belmont. 

ft  was  under  Mr.  Salisbury's  manage- 
ment that  Azote  and  Directum  made 
their  wonderful  campaigns,  and  so  did 
Diri^tum  Kelley  2  :08i/i,  and  Little  Al- 
bert 2:10.  But  there  is  one  important 
point  to  be  learned  in  the  table  of  2:10 
or  better  trotters.  Five  of  them  were 
bred  at  Palo  Alto,  two  at  San  Mateo 
stock  farm,  two  at  Aptos,  four  more  on 


JOHN  A.  MC  KKRKON,  MATI.NKE  CHAMPION,  BRED  BY  MARTIX  CARTER, 
IRVINGTON,  CALIFORNIA;  BY  NUTWOOD  WILKES — INOAR  BY  DIRECTOR;  TWICE 
WINNER  OF  THE  CHALLENGE  TROPHY;  HOLDER  AMATEUR  WACJOX  RECORD,  2:06%; 
OWNER,    U.    K.    DEVEREUX,    CLEVEI  AND,    OHIO 


Chimes,  2:0314;  Alix,  by  Patronage, 
2 :03% ;  Nancy  Hanks,  bv  TIappv  Me- 
dium, 2:04;  Azote,  by  Whips,  2:04%; 
Directum,  by  Director,  2:051,4;  Fantasy, 
by  Chimes,  2  :0(). 

Azote  and  Directum  W(»re  to  the 
"manor  born" — manor  will  be  right  in 
this  connection — and  Chimes  was  a  prod- 
uct of  Palo  Alto.  Directum,  who  held 
the  stallion  championship  till  dethroned 
by  Cresceus,  has  still  the  fastest  four- 
year-old  mark,  and  is  the  horse  hereto- 
fore mentioned  as  showing  further  evi- 
dence of  the  value  of  thoroughbred  blood 
in  fast  trotters.  His  dam,  Stemwinder, 
was  by  Venture  and  Venture  was  by 
California  Belmont,  Williamson's,  thor- 
oughbred.    The  dam  of  \'enture  was  by 


prominent  horse-breeding  farms,  leav- 
ing eighteen  to  the  credit  of  those  who 
may  be  called  small  breeders  of  fast  trot- 
ters. From  any  })oint  of  view  the  claim 
that  California  presents  unrivaled  ad- 
vantages for  the  production  of  the  high- 
est type  of  trotting  horses  must  be  al- 
lowed. 

Not  one  of  the  twenty-nine  native 
horses,  however,  raised  such  a  commo- 
tion among  eastern  horse  folk  as  the 
horse  which  shared  championship  hon- 
ors with  (loldsmith  Maid  in  1873,  and 
had  the  undivided  honor  of  being  the 
fastest  trotting  gelding.  That  was  Occi- 
dent, and  a  slight  sketch  of  him  was  in- 
cori)orated  in  the  second  paper  of  this 
series.     If  famous,  he  was  also  unfor- 
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tunate.  Small  at  birth  and  small  iu  liis 
cfjlthood,  he  THii  in  n  seiui-wild  stute 
trill  five  years  old.  At  tliat  age.  18C8,  he 
was  sold  to  a  Sacramento  buteher,  who 
failed  in  the  attempt  to  break  him,  and 
he  wa«  resold  to  a  duek  hunter,  wlio 
drove  him  in  a  heavv  cart,  nsing  a  strong 
eham  to  ''hitch"  him  when  on  his  ghoat- 
ing  expeditions.  The  hiniter  sold  Oc- 
cident to  a  man  who  was  hauhng  dirt  to 
form  the  levee  at  Sacramento,  and  the 
ill  treatment  w^as  continued,  I  wrote  an 
account  of  liini  in  ISTTi,  and  among 
others  I  received  information  from  was 
A.  F.  Smith,  who  trained  him  when 
Governor  Stanford  became  his  owner. 
One  paragraph  in  Mr.  Smith's  letter 
reads : 

He  was  sold  to  a  German  grocer  (from  the. 
dirt- wagon ) ,  with  all  his  habits  of  kicking, 
biting,  pulling  at  the  halter  and  running 
away,  for  which  he  had  received  many  a 
lash  and  naught  but  the  harshest  treatment. 
But  the  German  commenced  to  pat  and  pet 
and  feed  his  now  horse  plenty,  and  in  two 
months  the  horse  became  fat,  sleek  and 
gentle,  docile  as  a  lamb.  From  this  time  out 
he  has  ever  been  trusty. 

The  grocer  sold  Occident  to  Mr.  El- 
dred  in  1869.  Turned  out  during  the 
winter  of  1869,  he  was  taken  up  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  and  on  the  1st  of  Julv, 
1870,  he  trotted  a  half  a  mile  in  1 :12y2. 
On  the  3d  of  July  Governor  Stanford 
bought  him,  paying  $4000  in  gold,  and 
another  horse. 

A  delegation  of  the  noted  Americus 
Club  of  New  York  visited  Sacramento, 
and  these  people,  several  of  them  promi- 
nent in  eastern  horse  circles,  saw  "Char- 
ley"— as  Occident  was  then  called — trot 
a  half  mile  in  1 :07V^  and  an  easy  mile 
in  2:22%.  That  was  on  the  19th  of 
May,  1871,  and  on  November  23d  of 
that  year,  when  the  track  was  called 
slow,  he  trotted  three  heats  in  2:18i/>, 
2:19  and  2:191/4. 

The  fastest  record  for  a  green  horse 
in  those  days  was  three  heats  in  2:30, 
2 :26y2  and  2 :26,  and  that  held  the  pride 
of  place  for  about  ten  years,  so  that  it 
was  not  at  all  surprising  that  "the  Cali- 
fornia wonder^' — now  called  Occident — 
was  heralded  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
Penobscot.  There  was  a  general  demand 
among  eastern  horse-owners  that  he  be 
barred  from  all  the  purses  except  the 
free-for-all,  the  argument  being  that  the 
slower  classes,  to  which  he  was  eligible. 


would  not  receive  entries  with  the  chance 
of  meeting  the  horie  whicli  would  only 
have  to  jog  to  win.  1 11- fortune  again 
prevailed  in  187'^.  The  two  fastest  trot- 
ters of  the  day,  Goldimitli  Maid  and 
Liuey,  came  to  CalifoniiSj  and  Occident 
wa^  to  do  battle  for  the  country  which 
gave  him  his  name.  In  order  to  liave 
the  benefit  of  the  best  driving  talent,  he 
was  put  in  the  hands  of  James  L,  Eoff. 
None  more  skillful  as  a  race  driver  than 
Eoff,  but  his  training  w^as  of  the  olden 
time.  When  nut,  the  fall  before,  he  was 
told  by  Dan  Mace  that  "scoring'^  would 
tell  against  the  mare,  and  there  were  ten 
scores  before  they  were  started.  The 
telling  was  to  the  detriment  of  the  green 
horse — his  first  actual  contest.  With  all 
the  drawbacks  he  led  to  the  quarter  in 
3314  seconds,  to  the  half  in  1:0314— a 
marvelous  rate  of  speed  for  any  horse 
in  1872,  and  phenomenal  for  one  in  a 
first  race.  In  the  hands  of  his  groom, 
September  17,  1873,  Occident  trotted 
in  2 :16%,  which  equaled  the  record.  In 
1874  he  won  his  first  victory,  fourth 
start  in  a  race,  beating  FuUerton  on  the 
Bay  District  track,  San  Francisco.  The 
eastern  horse  won  the  first  heat  in  2 :19, 
Occident  the  second  in  2 :18,  and  the 
third,  which  ended  the  race,  in  2:22%. 

To  follow  Occident  through  his  sho^ 
racing  career  would  be  in  the  main  a 
story  replete  with  misfortunes,  but 
enough  has  been  stated  to  prove  that 
this,  the  first  California-bred  horse  to 
acquire  extended  renown,  was  surely  a 
prodigy  in  the  way  of  trotting  speed. 

There  was  another  singular  circum- 
stance connected  with  Occident.  His 
sire  was  a  horse  named  Doc,  a  son  of 
St.  Clair — the  last  named  brought  across 
the  plains  in  1849,  but  the  most  diligent 
search  failed  to  establish  his  blood  lines. 
St.  Clair  was  a  fast  pacer  for  these  days 
and  one  of  the  best  producers  of  the 
horses  of  the  California  argonauts.  He 
was  the  sire  of  Lady  St.  Clair,  who  still 
holds  the  foremost  place  for  the  fast- 
est five  miles,  12:54%,  to  the  old- 
style  skeleton  wagon — the  second  13:00. 
His  daughters.  Mayfly  and  May- 
flower, were  celebrities;  Mavflower  trot- 
ting in  2:30U  in  1872,*^  and  May- 
fly in  the  same  year  made  2:3014- 
These  were  small  mares — ^fayflower 
fourteen  and  three-quarter  hand« 
Mavfly    fourteen    and    a    half    hi 
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and  to  show  the  burdens  they 
carried,  their  trainer  told  me  that  they 
trotted  with  heavy  shoes  and  rolls  of 
shot  around  their  pasterns,  between  two 
and  three  pounds  on  each  fore  foot. 

This  practice,  which  may  be  called 
the  precursor  of  the  Oregon  boot,  was 
not  confined  to  California.  The  first 
toe- weights  I  ever  saw  were  on  a  mare, 
Jenny,  which  made  a  great  campaign 
in  1872,  carrying  about  the  same  weight 
as  the  Californians,  but  in  a  more  com- 
pact and  better  form.  Jenny  won  twelve 
races,  getting  a  record  of  2:221/2  in  her 
first  year,  which  gave  toe-weights  a  great 
start,  but  to  show  that  it  was  at  the  ex- 
pense of  sound  legs,  that  was  her  only 
year  on  the  tracks.  Here  is  noted  still 
another  innovation  on  the  part  of  Gov- 
ernor Stanford.  He  forbade  the  use  of 
toe-weights,  and  in  the  interdict  was  in- 
cluded overchecks. 

The  St.  Clair  mares  proved  great 
broodmares.  Melinche,  bv  St.  Clair,  was 
the  dam  of  Fred  Crocker,  the  two-year- 
old  champion  in  1880.  Mayfly  was  the 
dam  of  Bonita,  the  first  two-year-old 
to  trot  in  2:2414,  and  the  first  four- 
year-old  to  beat  2:19.  Mayflower  was 
the  dam  of  Wildflower,  with  a  record  at 
two  years  of  age  2:21;  and  of  Man- 
zanita,  record  at  four  years,  2:16,  high 
wheels  the  vehicle. 

The  sire  of  Occident,  Doc,  was  from 
a  mare  of  unknown  breeding,  and  the 
dam  of  the  wonder,  which  Governor 
Stanford  purchased,  seemed  destined  to 
the  same  classification — breeding  un- 
known. In  a  measure  this  was  removed. 
An  artist  made  an  outline  sketch  of  her, 
which  was  published  with  the  history  of 
her  son  in  1875,  in  The  California  Spirit 
of  the  Times,  the  purpose  being  to  show 
the  brands.  On  her  left  hip  there  were 
four,  one  queer-looking  hieroglyphic, 
covering  quite  a  space,  a  capital  C  en- 
closed in  a  circle,  and  the  capital  letters 
A  and  R.  On  her  right  shoulder  (the 
wood  cut  put  it  on  the  left  shoulder  in 
order  to  make  one  figure  answer,  with 
an  explanation  to  correct  the  apparent 
error)  was  the  letter  C  and  the  hiero- 
glyphic below  it  turned  upside  down. 
This  cut  a  breeder  of  Los  Angeles,  Mr. 
G.  W.  Tiffany,  cut  out  and  pasted  in  his 
memorandum  book,  and  the  brands  were 
recognized  as  the  sign  manuals  of  south 
country   horse-brecnlers.      From    her  ap- 


pearance I  supposed  there  might  be  a 
thoroughbred  strain,  though  the  burden 
of  the  testimony  was  that  she  was  of 
pure  native  blood. 

In  the  first  of  these  papers  I  quoted 
from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  '*New 
^lethod  to  Dress  Horses,''  to  show  the 
high  estimation  in  which  Spanish  horses 
were  held  in  the  days  of  the  "Merry 
Monarch,"  Charles  li.  A  facsimile  of 
the  title  page  and  a  part  of  his  eulogy 
on  the  Spanish  horse  will  show  the  man- 
ner in  which  printing  was  done  A.  D. 
1(>()7. 

This  is  more  than  a  curiosity,  how- 
ever. That  Newcastle  was  fully  com- 
petent to  instruct  the  horsemen  of  that 
day  there  is  no  doubt,  and  though  the 
"Mannage"  was  an  entirely  different 
system  of  horsemanship  from  that  which 
is  now  in  vogue,  it  was  extolled  by  the 
great  master  when  he  described  one  of 
his  characters  as  possessing  the  art  to 
*^witch  the  world  with  noble  horseman- 
ship.'^ The  Duke's  description  of  the 
various  breeds  of  horses  at  the  time  when 
thoroughbreds  were  in  what  may  be 
called  the  formative  stage,  coincides 
with  the  views  of  the  best-informed 
horsemen  that  the  much-vaunted  Arab 
was  a  small  factor  when  compared  with 
Barbs,  Turks  and  Spanish  horses. 

The  Duke's  exile  on  the  continent 
gave  him  the  opportunity  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  horses  and  horsemen 
of  Europe,  and  it  is  within  bounds  to 
assert  that  none  was  so  competent  to 
write  knowingly  on  the  subject.  I  read 
Colton's  account  of  the  Fremont  ride 
many  years  before  the  "New  Method" 
was  perused,  and  my  earliest  impressions 
of  the  native  California  horses  were  ob- 
tained from  that  and  other  sources, 
though  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  that 
I  was  gratified  to  learn  that  their  far- 
away progenitors  were  of  the  high  posi- 
tion they  occupy  in  the  records  of  the 
long,  long  ago. 

Here  is  still  older  testimonv.  Ben 
Jonson,  in  "The  Alchemist,''  A.  D.  1611, 
states: 

Ask  from  your  court it*r  to  your  inns-of-eourt- 

nmn. 
To  your  mere  milliner;  they  will  tell  you  all, 
Your  Spanisli  ^jennett  is  the  best  horse. 

"The  Alchemist"  was  brought  out  in 
Kill.  William  Cavendishe  was  bom  in 
1592 — eighteen  years  the  junior  of  Jon- 
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son,  the  dramatist.  They  were  close 
friends,  however.  The  Duchess  in  her 
life  of  '*The  Thrice  High  Noble  and 
Pnissant  Prince"  tells  that  her  hus- 
band was  **the  best  reader  she  ever 
heard,  and  he  was  taught  bv  Ben  Jon- 
son,  the  best  reader  of  tliem  all."  Shakes- 
peare joined  in  the  praise,  and  one  of  the 
definitions  in  Webster  is,  under  **Gen- 
nett":  "A  small-sized,  well-proportioned 
Spanish  horse;  a  jennet. — Shak."  There 
is  no  question  that  in  the  times  of 
Shakespeare,  Ben  Jonson  and  Newcastle, 
the  horses  of  Spain  were  held  superior. 
As  has  been  claimed  in  former  papers, 
the  breed,  which  fell  far  from  its  high 
estate  in  Mexico  and  Texas,  in  the  cli- 
mate of  California  regained  such  a  stand- 
ing as  the  ride  of  Fremont  and  other 
well-authenticated  wonderful  perform- 
ances attest.  There  could  not  be  a 
stronger  argument  to  prove  that  the 
ground  taken  in  these  papers  is  tenable. 

This  book,  "A  New  Method  to  Dress 
Horses"  (of  which  several  pages  are 
here  reproduced),  is  worthy  of  more  than 
a  notice  of  the  author.  It  is  by  far  the 
most  elaborate  work  of  the  class  which 
had  then  been  published  (1667),  and 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  Newcastle  was  bet- 
ter fitted  for  the  undertaking  than  any 
of  his  contemporaries.  Thoroughly 
versed  in  all  pertaining  to  horsemanship 
in  England,  the  years  he  passed  in  exile 
with  Charles  II.  gave  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  continental  methods  and 
acquire  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
horses  of  France,  Spain  and  Italy.  And 
what  was  also  important,  the  author  had 
supreme  confidence  in  his  ability  to 
teach.  On  the  title  page  he  tells  of  his 
"New  Method,'"  to  work  them  according 
to  nature  and  also  to  perfwt  nature  by 
subtlety  of  art,  which  was  never  found 
out  but  by  the  "Thrice  Noble,  High  and 
Puissant  Prince."  In  the  first  chapter 
the  Duke  is  more  emphatic,  as  the  fol- 
lowing words  show: 

"But  my  book  is  stolen  of  no  book, 
nor  any  man^s  practice  but  my  own,  and 
it  is  as  true  as  it  is  new ;  and  if  any  man 
do  not  like  it,  it  is  a  great  sign  he  un- 
derstan<ls  it  not.  for  then*  is  no  way  of 
dressing  horses  like  it;  if  it  be  not  good, 
1  am  sure  that  it  is  the  best  that  has 
been  writ  yet;  what  will  lu'  writ  here- 
after, T  know  not." 


Other  breeding  farms,  apparently 
overlooked,  are  well  worthy  of  a  place. 
On  Nutwood  stock  farm  John  A.  Mc- 
Kerron  was  bred  and  reared.  John  A. 
Mclverron  is  the  acknowledged  cham- 
pion of  "Matinee"  horses.  He  has  trot- 
ted in  2 :06%  to  a  wagon  and  his  speed 
is  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  very  fastest. 
He  was  named  after  a  man  whose  skill 
in  constructing  the  equipments  of  fast 
harness  horses  has  given  California  the 
first  place  for  these  indispensable  ad- 
juncts of  speed,  boots  to  protect  limbs 
and  feet  from  injury — a  set  of  .  which 
was  awarded  the  gold  medal  over  all 
other  exhibits  at  the  Paris  exposition — 
and  a  "track  harness"  from  the  same  es- 
tablishment was  also  awarded  that  high- 
est honor. 

From  Santa  Rosa  farm  Dolly  Dil- 
lon, 2:07,  went  to  make  her  great 
campaign  of  last  year;  while  the  har- 
ness horse  department  of  Rancho  Del 
Paso  shows  the  pacers.  Anaconda, 
2 :0134,  and  Flying  Jib,  2 :04.  The  Jib 
has  the  very  fastest  mark  in  pacedom, 
1 :5814,  but  in  that  he  had  a  running 
horse  harnessed  by  his  side  to  aid  in 
pulling  the  wagon.  Aptos  farm  turned 
out  Dione,  2:0714,  and  Huldah,  2:081^, 
and  the  south  country  has  furnished  a 
full  (|Uota,  from  Coney,  with  a  pacing 
record,  2 :02,  to  such  sterling  trotters 
as  Toggles,  2:08Vo;  Jasper  Avres,  2:09; 
Hazel  Kinnev,  2 :09i/i  ;  Neeretta,  2 :09y2, 
and  Athanioi  2:10. 

The  Pleasanton  track  has  occupied  a 
prominent  position  in  harness  horse  af- 
fairs ever  since  the  purchase  bv  Mr. 
Salisbury  several  years  ago.  There  is 
not  another  track  in  the  United  States 
on  which  so  many  celebrities  have  been 
trained;  Alix,  Azote,  Directum,  trotters 
with  recwds  from  2:03%  to  2:0514; 
Direct,  Directly,  Searchliglit,  Flying 
Jib,  Bonnie  Din^ct,  Klatawah,  pacers 
from  2 :03i4  to  2  :05i/o.  Situated  in  the 
Amador  valley,  sheltered  on  all  sides  by 
the  ^lonte  Diablo  and  Coast  ranges  of 
mountains,  this  is  an  id(^il  place  for 
winter  training,  and  Mr.  Salisbury  had 
bis  horses  in  readiness  to  start  at  the 
early  eastern  meetings. 

Directunrs  birthplace  was  within  six 
mi  Irs,  the  Valensin  rancho,  where  the 
colts  of  Sidney  were  reared  and  trained 
elose  at  hand.     Following  the  valley  to 
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OF     THE 
S  PjI  N  I  S  H      HORSE. 

■fT^Ou  mufl:  Know,  thit  6f  All  Hoi'ics  in  the 
•*-  World,  of  what  Nation  foevcr  they  bt-, 
Spanifi  Horfts  arc  the  Wifeft;  fortheWifeft,  and 
(Irangcly  Wi(c,  beyond  any  Martr  Intdginaiion ; 
but  I  mufl:  Tell  you,  fhey  are  not  the  Kaflicr 
Dreft  for  that :  Bet'aufc  they  Obferve  too  much 
with  their  /syw,  and  their  Aftwow/  arc  too  Good, 
and  (6  Conclude  with  their  Judgments  t(K)  f()oii, 
without  the  Man,  Recf^nmg  without  their  if'fl; 
whereas  they  Ihould  FoltoVf,  and  Obeyy  his  Hand 
and  Heel;  and  that  not  by  Roat  neither,  but  by 
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Arty  whkh  is  an  Habir  got  by  mxny Lejfom  Me- 
thodically Taught, 

If  he  be  Well  Chofetty  I  aflurc  you,  He  is  t\v: 
Noblefl  Horfe  in  the  World :  Firft,  There  is  no 
Horfe  (6  Curiottjly  Shaped,  all  over  from  Head  to 
Croup:  He  is  the  moft  Beautiptl  that  can  be; 
For  he  is  not  fo  Thirty  and  Lady-lit^y  as  the 
B.irh'y  nor  fo  Grofs  as  the  Neapolitan;  but  be- 
tween Both.  He  is  of  great  Spirit y  and  of  great 
CottragCy  and  Vocil:  Hath  the  Proudcft  Wa\, 
the  Proudcft  Trot^  and  Bed  y^ff/ow  in  his  Trc? ; 
the  Loftieft  Gallops  the  Swifted  Careen -,  and  is 
the  Lovingeft  and  Gentlefl:  Horfcy  and  Fitted  for 
a  KING  in  a  Dayof  TRIUMPH  to  Shew 
himfelf  to  his  Peopky  or  in  the  Hcadof  an^^rw^, 
of  any  Horfe  in  the  World. 

Therefore  no  Horfe  (b  fit  to  Breed  on,  as  a  Spa- 
nifli  Horfe ;  either  for  the  Mannagej  the  War,  Am- 
bling for  the  Pad;  Hnnting^  or  for  Rumittg- 
Horlcs :  Conquerour  was  of  a  Spanifh  Horfe, 
Shotten- Herring  was  of  a  Spanip  Hor(c,  Bntler 
was  of  a  Spanip  Horfe,  and  Peacoc^  was  of  a 
5pjff///j  Mare  :  And  Tbefe  Beatt  all  the  Ho?^/  in 

their 
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their  J  imcj  Co  much,  as  No  Horfc  ever  lian  near 
them. 

I  (ay,  He  is  Abfolutely  the  bed  St.illion  in  the 
World,  for  all  thofc  icveral  things  I  have  for- 
merly Named,  if  you  do  Wifely  appropriate  ftich 
Marcf  to  him,  as  lliall  be  fit  for  fuch  Ufcs  as  you 
would  have  your  Breed ;  and  fo  he  is  fit  for  all 
Breeds,  bur  to  Breed  Cart-Horfer. 

The  King  of  Spain  hath  many  Races,  but  his 
Befi;  is  at  Cordom  in  Andalos^ia,  where  he  hath 
above  Three  Hundred  Mares  and  CoUsy  as  my 
Lord  Cottington  told  me;  and,  befidcsdiolc  of  his 

j  Ma;efty,  there  arc  other  moft  Excellent  Racer^ 
not  only  of  Noblemen,  but  alfo  of  Private  Geneit* 
men. 

!  For  the  Prices,  the  Earl  of  Claringdon,  now 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England  ^  told  Me,  That 
when  he  was  EmbaflTador  in  Spain,  Sir  Benjamin 
Wnf[ht,  a  Merchant  there  that  Loves  Horfet,  fold 
a  Couple  of  Little  Spanifl)  Horles  foi  a  Great 
Price :  And  he  (ayes,  (and  many  others  Confirm 
it  for  a  great  Truth)  That  Three  Hundred,  and 
Four  Hundred  Pi^ols  for  a  Horfe,  is  a  common 
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Price  and  Rate,  atAladrid;  And  the  Afarrjacfi  o( 
Seraho  told  me.  That  a  Sf.vttJJj  Horfc,  callcc! 
//  BravQ,  Cent  to  the  Arch-Duke  Leopold,  his  Ala- 
fler,  was  held  Worth  as  much  as  a  Marnier  oi" 
a  Thousand  Crowns  a  Year,,  and  that  he  h.uh 
known  Horfo  at  Seven  Hundred,  Eight  Hundrc«l, 
and  a  Thou  (and  Pfftolf. 

A  Gentleman  told  me,  that  he  knew  a  Cdvalin 
in  Sfain,  who  offered  another  Three  Hundrt  J  Pi- 
fioh,  but  to  let  him  Ride  his  Hoife  one  After- 
noon; andrheOwnerhadRealontoRf/«/f it:  for 
it  was  to  go  to  the  fuego  de  Toros,  where  he 
might  have  been  Killed:  many  of  the  Fined  Hor- 
fcs  in  the  World  being  Killed  at  that  Sport,  which 
is  the  greatft  Pity  that  can  be. 

You  fee  that  a  Sfanijh  Horfe  is  Dear  Wurc ; 
and  then  Reckon  his  Joumcy  from  Andalos^ia 
to  Bilhoy  or  St.  Sebafiien,  which  is  the  next  Port 
for  England y  and  is  Four  Hundred  Miles-  at  Icaft; 
and  a  Horfe  cannot  Travel  above  Ten  M'les  a  day 
with  your  Groom,  and  your  Farrier  at  lead,  he- 
fides  theCafu.ilty  ofLamenefs,  Sicf^nefsy  and  Death ; 
lb  that  if  he  come  Safe  to  you,  yet  he  \vill  be  a  very 

Dear 
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of  D  r efsing  Horfcs.      5  3 

Dear  Horfe,  I  aflure  you :     And  Thefe  are  great 
Truths  of  the  Spanijh  Hor/e. 


Of  the    BAR  B. 

'T^He  Barb  is  next  to  the  Sfanifh  Horfe  for 
-■•  Wijdom,  but  not  neer  fo  Wife,  and  that 
makes  him  much  Eafier  to  be  Dreft :  Befides, 
he  is  of  a  Gentle  Wtf/wr^,  Docil,  Nervous,  and 
Leight. 

He  is  as  Fine  a  tiorfe  as  can  be,  but  fbmewhat 
Slender,  and  a  little  I/rf^J-?i]^V~and  is  fo  Lazy 
and  Negligent  in  his  lVa\y  as  he  will  'Stumble  in 
a  Bowling- Green  I  he  Trots  like  a  Con?,  and  Gal- 
lops Low,  and  no  Aliion  in  any  of  thofe  Adions : 
But  commonly  he  is  Sinevy,  and  Nervouf,  and 
hath  a  clean  Strength,  is  excellently  Winded,  and 
good  at  Length,  to  Endure  great  Travel;  and 
very  Apt  to  Learn,  and  Eafie  to  be  Dreft,  being 
(for  the  moft  part)  of  a  good  Dijpojjtiotty  excellent 
Af^rebenfion,  Judgment,  and  Memory ;  and  when 
he  is  Searcht,  and  Wakened,  no.  Hor/J  in  the 
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the  northward,  its  appellation  is  changed 
to  San  Ramon  valley,  and  eleven  miles 
from  Pleasanton  is  Oakwood  Park  farm, 
the  big  establishment  described  in  the- 
May  Sunset.  Several  other  horse- 
breeding  farms  are  in  this  valley,  on  one 
of  which  the  three-year-old  gelding, 
Who-Is-It,  champion  of  that  class  for 
several  years,  was  bred. 

While  ample  evidence  has  been  pre- 
sented in  these  papers  to  sustain  the  as- 
sertion that  California  outranks  any 
other  state  in  the  Union  for  the  produc- 
tion of  fast  harness  horses,  far  less  than 
one-half  the  story  has  been  told,  when 
the  adaptability  of  the  country  for  all 
kinds  of  horse  breeding  is  the  sub- 
ject. Among  the  mountains,  on  the  foot- 
hills, in  the  smaller  valleys,  like  Amador 
and  San  Ramon,  the  wide  plains, 
through  which  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  rivers  flow,  there  is  not  a  local- 
ity that  has  not  proved  favorable.  From 
Los  Angeles  to  Siskiyou,  covering  eight 
degrees  of  latitude,  not  a  section  has 
failed  to  produce  horses  of  a  high  class. 

The  supreme  test  of  speed  and  endur- 
ance in  horses,  the  crucial  trial,  and  the 
most  exacting  ordeal  are  the  running 
contests,  and  when  the  testimony  of  the 
gallopers  corroborates  and  strengthens 
that  presented  by  the  trotters  and  pacers. 


it  would  be  an  ultra  skeptic  who  would 
ignore  the  proof. 

1  shall  enter  on  the  thoroughbred  part 
of  the  horse  history  of  California  with 
the  utmost  confidence,  being  positive,  in 
fact  of  establishing  the  tenability  of  the 
ground  I  have  taken.  And,  fortunately, 
there  is  a  succinct  history  from  the  time 
when  the  native  Californiaus  staked 
thousands  of  cattle  on  a  single  dash,  to 
the  latest  race  meeting  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty-four  days,  and  from  the  im- 
portation of  the  first  few  blood  horses 
till  the  largest  stud  of  thoroughbreds 
in  the  world  is  domiciled  on  California 
soil.  An  idea  of  its  magnitude  can  be 
obtained  when  it  is  learned  that  more 
than  two  hundred  thoroughbred  year- 
lings were  sent  in  one  consignment  to 
auction  sale  in  New  York  in  1901  and 
one  hundred  and  ninety-four  in  1902. 
The  high  quality  of  the  product  can  also 
be  estimated  from  the  receipts — an  aver- 
age of  over  $1000  in  1901.  The  last 
sale,  in  June  last,  of  the  one  hundred 
and  thirty-six  voungsters,  aggregated 
$216,700,  ^an  average  of  $1593,  while 
one  of  the  vearlings  brought  $21,000, 
another  $17,000. 

Grand  stories  will  be  told  of  Cali- 
fornia-bred thoroughbreds  when  they 
are  brought  on  the  stage. 
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Sunny  Stanislaus 

THE   GATEWAY   COUNTY  OF  THE   GREAT   SAN 
JOAQUIN  VALLEY  OF   CALIFORNIA 

BY  T.  C.  HOCKING, 

President  of  the  Stanislaus  County  Board  of  Trade,  Modesto 

Illustrated  from  photographs  by  Tibbitts 


TO  THE  MAX  of  modest  -means 
seeking  a  home  under  California's 
bright  skies,  where  he  may  actually 
sit  under  his  own  vine  and  fig  trw,  side 
by  side  the  orange  and  the  lemon,  the 
pomelo,  the  pomegranate,  the  almond 
and  the  prune;  where  the  rose  lends  its 
beauty  and  its  fragrance  to  the  senses 
in  winter  no  less  than  in  spring;  where 
modern  social  conditions  obtain,  the 
great  cities  of  the  state  are  in  touch  and 
opportunity  presents  for  a  comfortable 
living  and  eventual  competence  as  the 
fruit  of  industry — to  that  man  this  out- 
line sketch  is  dedicated. 

The  county  of  Stanislaus  presents 
ideal  opportunities  for  homeseekers.  Sit- 
uated in  the  center  of  the  great  state, 
the  gateway  of  the  San  Joaquin  val- 
ley— a  veritable  valley  of  the  Nile, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long 
and  fifty  miles  wide — Stanislaus  pos- 
sesses   exceptional     advantages    of    lo- 


cation and  incidentally  of  climate. 
Stretching  across  the  broad  plain  from 
the  first  rolling  foothills  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  on  the  east,  the  western  bound- 
ary line  rests  on  the  sunmiit  of  the 
Coast  range.  Modesto,  the  county  seat, 
is  but  one  hundred  and  fifteen  miles 
south  of  San  Francisco,  ninety-two 
miles  north  of  Fresno,  seventy-seven 
miles  south  of  Sacramento,  the  state 
capital,  and  thirty  miles  south  of  Stock- 
ton, the  figures  denoting  distance  by 
rail.  The  county's  area  is  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  acres,  nearly  seven-eighths 
of  which  are  arable  lands. 

The  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Santa 
Fe  transcontinental  railroads  traverse 
the  center  of  the  county ;  a  branch  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  skirts  the  eastern  and 
another  l)ranch  the  western  foothills. 
The  Sierra  railway,  starting  from  the 
eastern  branch,  at  Oakdale,  places  the 
markets  of  the  rich  mining  counties  of 
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seen  rarely  and  from  afar;  tornadoes 
and  c'vclones  are  unknown  elements  in 
California.  "'Bright  and  elear"  reads 
the  weatlier  observer's  record  almost 
nniformlv,  and  ])almy  and  hraeing  ap- 
plies also  save  for  oeeasional  periods  of 
a  day  or  two  in  the  height  of  suninier. 
The  heat,  however,  at  tliese  infriMpicnt 
|)eriods  is  dry  and  less  distressing  than 
that  of  eastern  cities  often  when  tin*  ther- 
mometer registers  twenty  degrees  lower. 
The  nights  are  almost  invariably  cool 
enough  to  call  for  a  hlaukct. 

'^J'he  soil  is  a  sandy  loam  on  the  plain 
between  the  Stanislaus  and  San  Joaquin 
rivers;  heasier  and  with  some  adobe 
on  the  west  side  of  the  San  Joacpiin;  a 
strong,  red  soil  and  adobe  in  the  foot- 
hills.     It    lias    largely    been    planted    to 


wheat  for  twenty-five  to  thirty  years,  its 
yield  affording  Stanislaus  primacy 
among  the  wheat-producing  counties  of 
the  state.  The  wheat  crop  averages  from 
lOO.OOO  to  1 10,000  tons.  This  year  the 
yiehl  is  ap])roxiniately  100,000  tons, 
worth,  at  the  ruling  ])rici*  at  this  writ- 
ing, no  less  (hnn  Ji^'i,'^OO,O00.  She 
also  j)roduees  annually  an  average  of 
r)000  tons  of  barlry  and  r)000  tons  of  rye, 
each  of  a  market  value  of  from  $11  to 
$1()  per  ton.  Corn  and  oats  are  pro- 
duced, but  in  ci)Miparatively  small  (puin- 
tities,  the  other  eereals  being  more 
profitable  as  a  rule. 

Wherever  irrigation  is  ])ractieed,  the 
range  of  products  is  practically  unlim- 
ited, embracing  everything  known  to  the 
temi)erate   and    semi-tropic   zones.      Or- 
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aDgee — choice  fruit  that  to  see  is  to 
covet — are  ready  for  the  Thanl'sgiving 
nmrket,  conmianding  from  $2  to  $2,50 
per  box,  net;  limes  and  lemons  leave 
nothiTig  to  Ije  desired;  olives,  almonds, 
walnuts,  prunes  and  figs  yield  pro- 
lifically;  pomelos  (grape  fniit)  and 
pomegranates  attain  perf<iK!tion ;  choice 
peaches,  apricots  and  neetarines  af- 
ford profitable  crops;  table  and  wine 
grapes  meet  every  desire,  while  ap- 
ples, pears,  and  in  fact  all  the  de- 
cidnous  fruits,  strawberrits,  raspln-r- 
ries,  loganberries,  blackberries,  dewber- 
ries, and  garden  and  field  products  of 
ever^  deseription — from  huge  squashes 
and  melons  to  beans  and  peanuts — are 
prolific  in  yield  and  from  choice  to  per- 
fection in  quality.  Her  citrus,  fresh 
and  dried  fruits,  her  berries,  wines, 
brandies,  nuts,  olives  and  olive  oil,  de- 
rive the  highest  prices  in  the  general 
markets. 

The   demonstrated    profits    from    or- 
chard, garden   and   field   products,  and 


from  dairying  and  stock-raising — green 
feed  all  the  year  around  afforded  by  al^ 
falfa — led  the  land -owners  of  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  county  to  co-operate 
to  render  irrigation  available  to  all.  Two 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  acres  lying- 
between  the  Stanislaus  and  the  San 
Joaquin  rivers,  and  bisected  by  the  Tuol- 
umne river,  will  as  a  result,  within  a  few 
years,  comprise  one  great  garden  spot. 
A  completed  irrigation  system  owned  by 
the  land  embraces  one  hundred  and  sev* 
enty-six  thousand  acres  at  this  writings 
anri  although  the  system  has  been  op- 
erated hardly  more  than  two  years, 
twenty  thousand  acres  are  under  culti- 
vation in  small  tracts.  Thriving  fields  of 
sweet  potatoes,  com  and  watennelons 
and  a  variety  of  like  products,  berries, 
here  and  there  promising  orchards  and 
vineyards  in  embiTO,  and  extensive  areas 
of  alfalfa  greet  the  eye  where  only  the 
golden  or  the  brown  stubble  had  thereto- 
fore been  seen  after  the  grain  harvest. 
Tlie  great  ditches  of  water  on  the  broad 
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plain  present  an  alluring  scene,  and  in 
the  Tiiind's  eye  there  arises  a  picture  of 
hundreds  of  homes  embowered  in  flowers 
and  foliage;  of  orchards  bending  under 
weight  of  all  the  fruits  knowro  to  the 
temperate  and  semi -tropical  climes;  of 
perennial  gardens,  ever-green  alfalfa 
fields  dotted  with  .stock,  and  of  roads 
and  lanes  Btrctching  away  in  long  vistas 
of  foliage  and  shade,  the  musical  ripple 
of  flowing  water  breaking  lightly  upon 
the  ear  the  wdiile. 

By  January,  1903,  eighty -two  thou- 
sand acres  additional  will  be  under  ir- 
rigation ditches.  These  irrigation  sys- 
tems are  comprised  of  the  Turloek  and 
Modesto  irrigation  districts,  organized 
under  the  Wright  Act,  the  former  em- 
braeing  one  hundred  and  seventy-six 
thousand  acres  lying  between  the  Tuol- 
umne and  San  Joaquin  rivers  and  the 
latter  eighty-two  thousand  acres  lying 
between  the  Tuolumne  and  the  Stanis- 
laus»  The  Tuolumne  is  the  source  of 
supply  for  both  districts.  This  stream 
has  a  watershed  second  only  to  that  of 
one  other  river  of  the  state,  carries  a  vast 
volume  of  water  and  is  never- failings 
fed  by  the  perennial  snows  of  the  Sier- 
ras. The  water  rights  of  the  districts 
take  precedence  over  all  others  save  that 
of  a  mining  company  possessing  a  very 
hmited  appropriation. 

The  United  States  hydrographer^s  re- 
ports, covering  daily  measurements  ex- 
tending over  a  series  of  years,  demon- 


strate tliat  the  flow  of  the  Tuolumne 
river,  at  the  point  where  the  water  is  di- 
verted by  these  irrigation  syst^^ms,  is 
never  less  than  Ave  thousand  cubic  feet 
per  set^ond,  and  frequently  rises  to  ten 
thousand  eul>ie  feet  per  second.  The 
Turloek  district  appropriation  is  fifteen 
hundred  cubic  feet,  or  seventy- five  thou- 
sand miners  inches^  sufficient  to  irri- 
gate three  hundred  and  seventy- five  thou- 
sand acres,  or  twice  the  area  embraced 
in  the  district.  The  appropriation  for 
Modesto  district,  with  about  lialf  the 
acreage  of  Turloek  district,  is  in  corre- 
sponding ratio. 

The  water  is  taken  out  of  the  stream, 
on  either  side,  by  means  of  a  concrete 
weir  dam,  constructed  jointly  by  the 
districts  at  a  cost  of  $550,000.  It  is 
located  just  above  the  historic  mining 
town  of  La  Grange,  in  the  foothills  of 
the  SierraSj  thirty-two  miles  distant 
from  the  centers  of  the  districts,  and 
constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
spectacular  structures  of  the  kind  in  the 
world.  It  is  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  feet  in  length,  ninety-seven  feet 
through  at  the  base  and  twelve  feet 
through  at  the  crest,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  feet  in  height,  arching  up 
stream.  This  dam  has  now  been  in 
]ilaee  eight  years,  and  is  as  enduring  as 
the  everlasting,  rock-ribbed  hills  into 
which  it  is  keyed. 

The  Turloek  district  canal  system 
comprises    twenty- two    miles    of    main 
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paiii  annually  for  many  years,  brings 
from  $80  to  $100  per  *acre.  With 
every  advantage  possessed  by  the 
southern  part  of  the  i?tate,  and  the 
added  advantage  of  ownership  of  the 
water,  the  tax  for  interest  and  main- 
teiumce  nouuual,  tliis  land  will  as- 
suredly reach  $250  per  acre  within 
twenty  years;  planted  to  oranges, 
lemons,  nuts  or  other  pertnanent 
fruit  products  in  demand,  corre- 
sj>ondingly  higher  prices  will  ob- 
tain. 

In  addition  to  IModesto,  there  is 
eooiprised  in  this  body  of  two  hun* 
dred  and  sixty  thousand  acres  of 
land  the  little  towns  of  Ceres,  Tor- 
lock,  Hiekrnan  and  Salidaj  all  with 
excellent  eehools,  churches,  ware- 
houses, general  merchandise  and 
other  stores.  These  are  all  on  rail- 
road lines,  and  to  them  may  be  add- 
ed the  new^  railroad  stations  of 
Clauston,  Empire,  Ilnghson  and 
Elmdale.  The  thriving  little  town 
of  Waterford  and  the  village  of 
^^ontpellie^  are  on  the  border. 

The  school  system  of  the  county 
ranks  seventh  of  the  tifty-eight 
school  systems  of  the  state.  The 
Modesto  grammar  sehool  employs 
eiglii  teachers  and  the  high  sehool 
three,  the  pupils  of  both  grades  n um- 
bering four  hundred  and  fifty. 
The  graduates  of  the  Modesto  high 
sehool  and  of  the  Oakdale  Union 
higli  sehool  are  admitted  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  and  to  Stan- 
ford University  without  examina- 
tion. 

Modesto  is  a  modern  town  of 
t  we  n  ty  - 1  h  ree  h  u  n  1 1  red  peop  I  e — -one 
of  the  liest  laid  out^  best  built,  clean- 
est and  most  attractive  little  cities 
in  the  United  States.  It  owns  and 
opemtes  the  waterworks,  the  water 
pumped  from  a  subterranean  river; 
is  completely  sewered  and  owns  and 
operates  an  electric  street-lighting 
system.  All  church  denominations 
are  represented.  Its  business  blocks 
are  largely  tw^o-story  brick  build- 
ings; a  granite  and  pressed  brick 
ti reproof  bank  building,  of  three 
stories,  eoustructed  at  a  cost  of  $45.- 
OUO,  is  the  finest  building  of  the  kind 
in  this  part  of  the  state;  its  princi- 
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col  It'll  t  profit  jj.  Twenty  acrus  in  alfalfa 
will  su|)jif*rt  thirty  vow^.  and  one  imiii  at 
ii  firthiry  nf  $35  yn-v  ntuntli  will  milk  and 
i-ari'  for  tin*  lu*nL  Tho  iiiilk  will  brin^'  at 
the  ereiiinery  from  $4,5<i  to  $7  a  iiionth 
per  eow,  aet  nnlin^  to  the  grade  of  the 
cow.  1'he  skinrmcd  milk,  retiirntHl  and 
fed  tn  ealve8  and  hogs,  will  aJford  an  in- 
tome  suflieient  to  meet  expenses,  leaving 
the  retnrn8  froin  the  creamery  net  profit. 
Modesto  I'l'earaerv  patrons  received 
tAventy  eentj*  a  [lonnd  for  bnttt*r  fat  fur- 
nis^lied  in  May,  VJi)2,  Tin-  land  ean  be 
|uirelm>ed  in  s^niall  tnuts  at  from  $'^5 
to  $  M)  per  aere,  and  can  be  graded, 
checked  and  planttnl  to  alfalfa  for  from 
$G  to  $10  per  acre^for  $0  if  a 
nmn  docF  the  work  luniself;  $10  nnder 
contract.  Planted  in  the  fall,  alfalfa 
attains  a  tine  stand  by  s]>ring,  and  is 
good  for  [ievcn  years  withont  rej^owing, 
yielding  five  cropi;  annnally,  each  crop 
one  ami  one-half  ton^  to  the  acre,  and 
atTording  pastnrage  after  the  en  ring  sea- 
son. Witli  a  few  acres  in  alfalfa,  and 
a  few  cows,  a  family  is  assured  of  a  Hv- 
ing  within  a  very  brief  period.  There  is 
a  cn>amery  at  ('erc&  and  a  niodel  $in,tHiO 
creamer  J  at  Jlodesto,  with  skimming 
stations  here  and  there. 

Another  product  pnniding  a  ready 
anil  early  source  of  income  is  the  sweet 
|iotato.  It  is  produe(*tl  to  perfection  in 
this  sandy  soil  and  by  aid  of  irrigation, 
the  crop  maturing  in  fonr  months.  The 
yield  is  from  eighty  to  two  hundred 
sacks  to  the  acre,  commanding  an  aver- 
age price  of  nbout  ninety  cents  jier  sack. 
I>sind  pro<!ucing  sweet  potatoes  is  in- 
variably choice  land  for  peaches,  which 
arc  always  in  tleinand  by  the  canneries 
at  prices  allonling  net  profit  of  from 
$75  to  *$]5»»  per  acre.  Melons,  beans, 
corn  and  like  products  also  yield  abund- 
antly tui  this  hind. 

Within  \i\i.'  years,  land  prices  will 
donldc,  mill  in  ten  years  treble.  Owning 
the  water,  as  it  ibx'S.  in  perpetuity,  the 
source  exhanstless,  the  sn p[dy  bountiful, 
witliin  twenty  years  the  land  and  water 
right  will  inevitably  command  $250  per 
acre.  I^nds  in  the  southern  jmrt  of  the 
state  for  which  water  right  and  water 
alike  nnist  Ih^  bought  at  high  prices,  com- 
mand this  figure  and  more;  and  in  *• — 
own  county,  alfalfa  bind  for  the 
gation  of  whii'li  J^^?.*)!!  per  nrre  has 
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a   lai^(^  area  of  strong  whtat 
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land  as  a  rcsounv.     But  lit- 
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tle  attention   hm  been  given 
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to   hortieulture;  only   snllici- 
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iot   in  demonstrate  that  soil 
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and  eliniate  are  well  adapted 
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to  olives  and  most  deeidiious 
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some  miles   north  of  Crow's 
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Landing  and  out  of  the  irri- 
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gati^d  lieU*    There  is  promise. 

bowever,   that  the  canal   will 
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nml  vi\L*r  Hhijujiiig  point  for 
a  lar;:^  ari-ii  ot  wht^at  land 
whirlu  with  adetjuati:'  rains, 
yii'lils  iintalilt'  crops*  attt'sted 
by  till'  ihw  raiu'Ii  homts  and 
by  plt'tlmric  |iookiH-lKioks, 
nntwitlisttin<!in«ir  f  r  e  i[  ucnt 
luii&f'?  for  lack  of  rain.  With 
a  strip  of  irriiratcd  land  tu 
Tall  back  on,  tlic  Grayson 
laijcht'r  will  a>k  notbin^ 
niort*. 

Stanislau?^  baf^  a  j>o[jiila- 
tion  of  lii'twi'cn  1U,IMI(^  ami 
ll.UtH),  and  an  nssfssmt-nt 
rull  of  $li:,liOO,00(X  The* 
state  and  county  tax  for  the 
liii^t  t^cvcntccn  years  average!? 
Jf^ljJS  on  i'ac]i"$inn  a^;scsst'd 
vahiatioiL  Thr  connty  has 
neither  bonded  nor  tbxiting 
inib^btifhiesjjg. 

Til  is  is  a  ]dain  statement 
of  e\istin«r  and  assurwl  con- 
rlitions  in  Stanislaus  connty. 
IVrsonal  invet^tigation  will 
verify  all  we  have  exprt^sscil, 
and  that  [jcrsonal  investiga- 
tion W(*  not  only  invite  but 
nrge.  You  will  find  that 
values  are  increasing — that 
the  trend  is  u]iward  and  will 
soon  be  pronuunced.  Kn- 
hane*-d  values  will  surely 
make  coinpetencies  and  for- 
tunes within  a  f<'w  years. 

It  is  not  de]>reeatioa  of 
any  of  our  sister  counties  to 
say  that  Stanislaus  todav 
otters  tnore  and  greater  ad- 
vantages to  the  honieseeker 
an<]  investor  than  are  to  l>e 
found  elsewliere  in  the  state. 
The  new  irrigation  systenis, 
the  water  owned  hy  the  land. 
[U'isents  an  ideal  condition  : 
and  now,  in  the  inccj)tion  of 
devfdnpmi'ut  under  them, 
jtrires  arc  ruling  not  much 
higher  than  tlie  prices  based 
*m  wheat  production,  but 
tlu^  tremi  is  steadily  upward 
and  will  be  for  all  tinte  to 
come,  tile  enh  a  n  e  e  m  e  n  i 
mai*ked  during  tlw  noxt  few 
vcars. 
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MISS  ANDREWS  had  three  blocks 
to  walk  after  leaving  the  car. 
It  was  only  ten  o'clock,  and 
Miss  Andrews  was  forty-two,  yet,  from 
long  habit,  she  put  on  as  upright 
and  forbidding  an  expression  as  pos- 
sible and  rehearsed  the  little  speech 
that  for  twenty  years  had  been  kept  in 
readiness  for  the  prowling  woman-de- 
vourer  of  the  streets :  "Sir,  I  will  ask  you 
not  to  annoy  me/'  She  had  never  yet 
had  occasion  to  use  this,  but  she  was  not 
of  the  order  of  those  who  become  care- 
less through  past  escapes.  The  dignified 
phrase  was  always  within  instant  reach 
when  she  alighted  from  the  car,  and  the 
cold  but  courteous  bow  that  was  to  go 
with  it  was  frequently  offered  to  the 
empty  dark. 

Tonight,  in  the  third  block,  a  man 
and  woman  strolling  arm  in  arm  brought 
a  sense  of  protection.  The  presence  of 
a  woman  of  any  description  was  always 
a  promise  of  safety  to  Miss  Andrews. 
Her  little  nervous  hitch  of  a  walk 
quieted  to  their  pace  and  she  followed  in 
their  wake,  glad  of  a  chance  to  enjoy  the 
night  air.  It  was  several  seconds  before 
she  discovered  that  her  unconscious  pro- 
tectors   were    no  other    than  the    new 
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tjoardcrs,  the  invsleriou^  couple  that 
took  tunis  at  thHr  mmh  that  one  might 
litay  with  the  Imby  upstairs,  and  met  all 
approaches  to  eoiivermtion  with  a  cold 
t'ivility  that  wm  not  t^nco uniting.  Mrs. 
(;albrmth  seemed  mon^  alisriit  minded 
than  unfriendly,  and  sat  with  the  air  of 
one  listening  to  inner  voices,  eating  what 
was  put  before  her  without  a  sign  of 
preferenee;  yet  her  barrier  was  as  effec- 
tual as  the*  moody  iiidilTerence  of  her 
husband.  Curiosity  wa&  coniing  to  a  cli- 
max in  the  house,  and  it  eaimot  be  as- 
serted tliat  Mi^s  Andrews  liurried  out 
iif  earshot  on  discovering  their  identity. 
Mrs.  Gall>raith  wa^  speaking,  in  a  nerv- 
ous, worn  \uiLL-. 

"If  it  weren't  for  the  baby,  everything 
would  be  so  simple,"  were  the  first  words 
that  rewarded  Miss  Andrews'  gentle 
footsteps.  "He  complicates  everything. 
I  don't  know  what  to  do." 

"Well,  then,  why  not  get  rid  of  him?" 
was  the  amazing  answer. 

Miss  Andrews  turned  white  and  giddy. 
She  would  have  been  forced  to  seek  sup- 
port if  it  had  not  been  so  imperatively 
necessary  to  hear  what  came  next. 

"He  could  get  ill  and  die,  couldn't 
he?"  the  man  went  on.  The  woman 
sighed  sharply. 

"He  could  die — yes,"  she  said.  "I 
don't  like  it,  but  I  suppose  it's  the  only 
solution." 

"Don't  think  any  more  a])out  it  to- 
night," urged  her  husband,  drawing  her 
towards  the  steps. 

"Let  us  take  one  more  turn.  It  may 
quiet  me,"  she  said,  and  they  sauntered 
on,  leaving  Miss  Andrews  to  creep  un- 
noticed into  the  house  and,  once  in  her 
own  room,  to  barricade  the  door  with 
her  bureau. 

What  should  she  do?  Wliat  was  her 
duty?  Should  she  tell  the  police  or  the 
landlady  ?  Or  confront  the  couple  them- 
selves? Hour  after  hour  she  struggled 
with  the  dark  problem,  and  at  last 
drifted  off  into  distressed  dreams  with- 
out coming  to  any  decision.     She  was 
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chasing  the  couple  blindly  through  dim 
alleyways,  trying  in  vain  to  call  for 
help,  when  a  continued  sound  brought 
her  back  through  successive  stages  of  de- 
lusion to  the  actual  world.  The  room 
was  touched  with  faint  white  light,  and 
the  Galbraith  baby  was  crying — not  with 
his  usual  indignant  splutter,  but  in  a 
sick  wail  that  struck  terror  to  the  lis- 
tener. There  were  steps  in  the  next 
room,  and  low  voices. 

Miss  Andrews  put  on  a  gray  flannel 
wrapper  and  with  trembling  fingers  took 
out  her  crimping  pins,  then  moved  the 
bureau  and  stole  noiselessly  down  the 
hall.  The  Galbraith  door  was  not  quite 
closed,  and  with  sinking  heart  she  ap- 
proached it,  a  sentence  of  explanation 
ready  on  her  pale  lips  in  case  it  should 
suddenly  spring  open.  Mr.  Galbraith 
was  speaking,  in  a  tone  of  angry  pro- 
test. 

"My  dear  Rose,  he  is  my  child  as  well 
as  yours,  and  I'm  going  for  a  doctor  this 
minute;  so  there's  no  use  arguing.  I 
ought  to  have  gone  an  hour  ago." 

"But  to  fail  this  way — to  give  up  at 
the  first  test !"  Mrs.  Galbraith  was  un- 
doubtedly crying. 

"That's  better  than  murdering  a 
child,  in  my  opinion."  The  voice  had 
come  so  near  the  door  that  Miss  An- 
drews, with  chattering  teeth,  fled  back 
to  her  own  room.  A  moment  later,  she 
heard  Mr.  Galbraith  go  down  the  stairs 
and  out  the  front  door. 

And  the  baby  was  left  alone  with  that 
woman !  Miss  Andrews  stood  shivering 
and  hesitating.  The  wails  in  the  next 
room  ceased.  A  terrible  stillness  fol- 
lowed, broken  only  by  the  soft  creak  of 
footsteps.  Miss  Andrews  went  stealthily 
back  to  the  door.  The  footsteps  had 
ceased  and  the  very  silence  seemed  to  be 
waiting  and  listening.  All  her  life  was 
not  to  cost  her  another  such  effort  as 
that  with  which  she  turned  the  doorknob 
and  entered  the  Galbraiths'  room. 

Mrs.  Galbraith  was  standing  by  the 
crib,  looking  fixedly  down  on  the  baby's 
flushed  face  and  heavy  eyes.  The  glance 
she  gave  her  visitor  was  so  absent  that 
an  explanation  of  the  intrusion  seemed 
hardly  necessary. 

"I  thought  perhaps  the  child  was  ill 
— and  I  could  help,"  faltered  Miss  An- 
drews, coming  to  the  other  side  of  the 


crib.    Mrs.  Galbraith  looked  at  her  with 
haunted  eyes,  but  her  voice  was  cold. 

"He  is  not  ill.  There  is  nothing  the 
matter  with  him,"  she  said,  briefly. 

Miss  Andrews  touched  one  of  the  lit- 
tle hot  hands,  and  gained  a  sudden  cour- 
age. 

"You  are  his  mother,"  she  said, 
sternly.  "He  is  a  very  sick  child,  and 
you  know  it.  Do  you  think  you  are  ever 
going  to  have  one  moment  of  peace  if 
you  let  him  die?" 

The  little  hand  curled  about  her  fin- 
ger, and  quick  tears  gushed  into  her 
eyes. 

"Oh,  if  you  don't  want  him,  let  me 
have  him !"  she  whispered.  "Don't  put 
him  out  of  the  way  like  this !" 

Mrs.  Galbraith  had  turned  abruptly 
away,  biting  her  lips.  With  a  gesture  of 
helplessness,  she  threw  herself  down  on 
the  bed. 

"Oh,  it's  no  use.  I  can't  keep  to  it," 
she  sobbed.  "He  is  sick.  He  will  die, 
and  it  is  all  my  fault.  I  give  up.  Oh, 
if  the  doctor  would  only  come !" 

She  rose  and  put  eager  hands  on  Miss 
Andrews'  arm. 

"Don't  you  know  something  we  can 
do,  now,  quick?  Something  that  will 
help?"  she  urged.  The  misery  in  her 
voice  quite  broke  Miss  Andrews  down. 

"You  won't  ever — endanger  the  child 
again,  will  you?  You'll  remember  this 
lesson?"  she  whispered. 

"Oh,  yes,  yes!"  Mrs.  Galbraith  bent 
over  the  crib  with  straining  tenderness. 

"Oh,  I  am  sure  you  will  reform,"  said 
Miss  Andrews,  earnestly.  "Now  tell  me 
what  you  gave  him;  I  can  be  trusted. 
Was  it—" 

But  Mrs.  Galbraith  had  flown  to  the 
door  and  was  listening  eagerly. 

"It's  the  doctor,"  she  said,  and  Miss 
Andrews  slipped  away. 

When  the  doctor  came  out  of  the  Gal- 
braiths' room,  half  an  hour  later,  a  gray- 
wrappered  figure  glided  after  him  and 
touched  his  arm  as  he  turned  to  go 
downstairs.  A  thin  excited  face  bent 
close  to  his. 

"Doctor — try  an  emetic!"  came  in  a 
quick  whisper,  and  then  the  gray  figure 
darted  back  into  the  shadows.  The  doc- 
tor looked  puzzled,  hesitated,  then  went 
on  with  a  shrug. 

Neither  of  the  Galbraiths  appeared  at 


breakfast,  and  it  was  reported  that  the 
hahy  was  very  ill.  Miss  Andrews,  seeing 
their  letters  lying  on  the  table^  offered 
to  take  them  up.  The  top  one  was  ad- 
dressed to  Mitis  Rose  Mnrray,  and  had 
been  readdressed  to  the  eare  of  Mrs.  Gal- 
braith.  The  second  bore  the  same  in- 
scription.    The    lines  about    Miss    An- 


drews' mouth  tightened.  People  who 
netnied  more  than  one  name — .  A  new 
confliet  over  her  duty  rose  within  her; 
but  the  haggard  face  of  Mrs.  Gal  braith 
stilled  it  again.  The  woman  took  the 
letters  without  looking  at  them^  nodding 
an  absent  acknowledgment. 

"I  ean't  show  her  up.  Surely  she  is 
having  her  punishment  now,"  iliss  An- 
drews' soft  heart  pleaded  witli  her  stern 
conscience.  For  Mr,  Galbraifh  she  had 
less  sympathy.  He  had  backed  down 
first,  but,  after  alb  the  suggestion  had 
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been  his.  "Well,  then,  why  not  get  rid 
of  him?^'  She  would  not  forget  those 
cool  words  in  a  hurry. 

The  baby  lived.  After  three  days  and 
nights  of  dread,  good  news  was  reported 
at  the  breakfast  table.  Mrs.  Galbraith, 
meeting  Miss  Andrews  in  the  hall  up- 
stairs, suddenly  put  both  arms  about  her. 

"You  were  so  good  that  night.  I 
didn't  thank  you,"  she  said,  tremulously. 
"I  was  half  distracted.  I  am  sure  you 
understood.'^ 

"Oh,  yes,  quite/'  said  Miss  Andrews, 
nervously  edging  away  in  horror  of  a 
confession.  Once  safe  in  her  own  room, 
she  dropped  down,  trembling  and  impa- 
tient. 

"I  don't  like  dealing  with  criminals 
— even  reformed  ones,"  she  protested. 
"Oh,  I  wonder  if  I  ought  to  have  told  ?" 

Though  the  Galbraiths  soon  after 
dropped  away  from  her  outer  life,  their 
place  in  Miss  Andrews'  inner  life  grew, 
rather  than  diminished.  Her  acquaint- 
ance with  the  criminal  classes  had  hith- 
erto been  limited  to  a  maid  servant  who 
stole  small  change,  and  this  sudden 
glimpse  into  the  dark  abysses  out  of 
which  came  sin  and  tragedy  grew  to  have 
a  curious  fascination  in  memory.  She 
wondered  about  them  incessantly — why 
the  baby  was  in  the  way;  which  was  the 
woman's  real  title;  whether  in  secret 
they  ever  spoke  of  the  crime  they  had 
faltered  in  committing?  Their  story 
grew  to  be  her  romance,  her  wonderful 
secret,  and  gave  a  new  importance  to 
her  bearing.  She  lost  her  nervousness 
coming  home  alone  at  night.  One  who 
has  gazed  on  tigers  does  not  fear  cats. 

Once,  indeed,  her  romance  was  threat- 
ened. Calling  on  a  new  acquaintance, 
she  found  Miss  Wilcox  hastily  throwing 
a  book  aside  and  drying  her  eyes. 


"Well,  I  am  ashamed — to  be  caught 
crying  over  a  novel,"  she  admitted.  "But 
the  heroine's  baby  has  just  died,  and  it's 
heartbreaking.  Its  Rose  Murray's  new 
book.  Do  you  ever  read  her?  I  have  a 
cousin  who  knows  her  very  well." 

Miss  Andrews  had  started. 

"I  once  knew  someone  who  was  called 
Rose  Murray ;  not  at  all  a  good  woman," 
she  said  with  reserve. 

"Oh,  that  must  be  someone  else,"  said 
Miss  Wilcox.  "She's  a  very  nice  woman 
— Cousin  Harriet  lias  told  me  all  about 
her.  Her  family  were  dreadfully  down 
on  her  last  year  because  she  took  up 
Christian  Science,  and  her  husband  al- 
most quarreled  with  her.  And  then, 
when  she  was  in  the  middle  of  this  novel, 
and  she  had  just  decided  that  the  baby 
would  have  to  die,  her  own  little  baby 
was  taken  dreadfully  ill.  Of  course  she 
wanted  to  prove  her  faith  in  Christian 
Science,  but  her  husband  just  marched 
out  and  got  a  doctor.  And  after  that 
she  gave  it  up.  She  has  fads,  but  she  is 
a  thoroughly  good  woman.  Her  married 
name  is — " 

Miss  Andrews  jerked  nervously  in  her 
chair,  her  eyebrows  meeting  sharply. 

"It  could  not  possibly  have  been  the 
same  woman.  The  Rose  Murray  I  knew 
— that  was  just  one  of  her  names;  she 
probably  had  a  dozen.  She  came  near 
committing  a  very  dreadful  crime.  I 
was  mixed  up  in  the  affair,  and  I  may 
say  I  had  a  small  share  in  preventing  it. 
The  woman  was  sorry  at  the  time,  and  I 
kept  her  secret.  I  have  often  since  won- 
dered if  I  was  justified.  I  never  heard 
of  her  writing  novels." 

"Oh,  it  couldn't  have  been  the  same," 
Miss  Wilcox  agreed. 

"Not  possibly,"  said  Miss  Andrews, 
firmlv. 


So  much  to  do  that  is  not  e'en  begun. 
So  much  to  hope  for  that  we  cannot  see. 
So  much  to  win,  so  many  things  to  be. 
— Lewis  Morris. 


Down  the  San  Mateo 
Peninsula 

BY    CHARLES    HOWARD    SHINN 


UNDEB     THE     PALMS      AT     BEDWOOD     OH 
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CALIFORNIA  is  all  very  well," 
said  my  friend  Brown,  an  en- 
ergetic business  man  from 
New  York,  as  we  breakfasted  together 
one  San  Francisco  morning  in  early 
June. 

"It  is  all  very  well,"  he  continued, 
"for  you  who  belong  here,  and  I  have 
even  been  tempted  at  times  to  settle 
down  somewhere  in  California.  But 
your  distances  are  too  magnificent  for 
me.  I  should  want  to  combine  moun- 
tains, valleys,  nearness  to  a  metropolis, 
and  a  good  investment  besides.  I  con- 
fess that  nothing  I  have  seen  out  here 
takes  a  compelling  hold  on  me." 

"Naturally  it  does  not,"  said  I,  "for 
you  have  lived  the  butterfly  life  of  a 
tourist;  you  have  simply  gone  with  the 
crowd,  and  you  have  not  known  what  to 
see  nor  the  real  significance  of  things. 
You  might  ride  up  and  down  California 
in  comfortable  Pullman  cars  for  a  cen- 
tury, and  not  find  out  what  people  are 


doing  in  the  choicer  nooks  of  this  vast 
realm.  When  we  went  around  southern 
California  together  a  few  years  ago, 
viewing  the  marvels  of  seaside  resorts 
like  Coronado  and  Santa  Monica,  and  of 
young  cities  like  Pomona,  Rodlands  and 
Riverside,  I  remember  that  you  wished 
you  had  taken  hold  in  some  place  two 
decades  ago.  But  now,  as  you  thought, 
the  chances  for  average  investors  in  Cali- 
fornia are  all  gone." 

"Yes,  I  said  just  that,"  he  replied. 
"Come  over  on  our  side  of  the  continent ; 
go  beyond  the  Harlem  and  the  Bronx 
into  old  Westchester;  cross  over  to  the 
New  Jersey  side,  or  take  a  run  down 
Long  Island  beyond  greater  New  York; 
see  what  we  call  ^chances^  rising  on 
every  hand.  Show  me  out  here,  in  Cali- 
fornia, a  region  where  villages  will  grow 
to  towns  and  towns  to  cities,  where  there 
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will  be  new  Santa  Monicas  and  River- 
sides/' 

"Any  intelligent  Californian  could 
safely  accept  that  challenge/'  I  answered. 
"Many  of  the  best  parts  of  the  state  are 
as  yet  undeveloped.  But  take  a  trip  with 
nie  down  our  peninsula  and  see  our  com- 
ing Westchester,  our  eastern  Maryland 
— and  a  good  deal  more.  Some  of  it  we 
will  study,  some  of  it  I  shall  describe  to 
you,  and  helieve  me  it  is  a  region  whose 
natural  resourees  and  capacity  for  rapid 
and  strenuous  development  are  second 
to  those  of  no  other  suburban  district 
in  America/' 

Thus  it  liappened  that  we  took  the 
Southern  Pacific  cars  at  Third  and 
Townsend  street,  and  swung  out  of  San 
Francisco  on  that  familiar  seini-eirele 
by  Ocean  View,  Cohna  and  San  Bruno. 

'"What  is  til  is  'great  peuineula'  of 
which  you  speak?'"  asked  Brown. 

*'^lt  is  just  that — one  of  the  most  re- 
markable features  of  California.  Be- 
tween the  Pacific  ocean  and  the  famous 
bay  of  San  Francisco,  which  covers  four 
hundred  and  sixty-five  square  miles  and 
drains  with  its  tributaries  over  sixty 
thousand  square  miles,  there  is  a  wide 
and  noble  peninsula,  of  which  the  city 


and  county  of  San  Francisco  oecupy  the 
extreme  northern  end.  Its  total  area^ 
if  we  inelude  San  Francisco  and  that 
portion  of  Santa  Clara  lying  north  of 
Alviso,  is  about  five  hundred  and  fifty 
square  mike  of  lowland,  upland  and 
mountain.  Tbe  actual  area  of  the  county 
of  San  Mateo,  in  early  days  a  part  of 
San  Francisco,  is  four  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-seven square  miles,  and  this  prac- 
tically covers  the  peniosuhi.  It  consists 
of  an  extremely  fertile  and  pieturefique 
mountain  ridge,  the  Santa  Morena, 
which  drops  slowly  on  the  east  into  val* 
leys  and  foothills,  and  at  last  descends 
to  the  broad  San  Mateo  plain  and  the 
hay;  which  sinks  more  rapidly  on  the 
wf^t  to  the  short  streams,  narrow  mesas 
and  rich  pastures  of  th:  ef>ast,  but  w^hich 
is  everywhere  aeeessibk\  prosperous, 
gridironed  by  roads  and  full  of  still  un- 
developed resourees.  What  do  you  sup- 
pose sucli  a  land  as  this  would  be  worth 
if  it  could  be  moved  up  against  Harlem 
river,  with  all  its  oaks,  its  redwoods,  its 
palms  and  orange  trees,  its  beaches  and 
cliffs,  its  golden  sunshine  and  Cahfomia 
climate?" 

'\\sk  me  something  easy,"  said  Brown. 
**But  what  are  the  hills  irood  for?" 
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**Several  thinge  of  importance.  The 
railroad  map  showing  our  ronte  and  the 
long-desired  tiit-oft,  or  short  hne  to  San 
Mateo,  shows  also  the  mountain  masses 
of  the  San  Bruno  range  and  the  still 
higher  Sierra  Morena,  which  cut  oti  the 
fog  from  the  w^arm,  sheltered  valleys 
and  foothills  south  and  east.  Often,  in 
thr  afternoon,  one  sees  a  glistening  wall 
of  fog  clinging  to  those  harriers.  Forty 
trains  a  day  pass  along  this  line,  and 
more  are  being  put  on,  for  it  is  and  must 
ri'umin  the  great  land  ro\jte  to  San 
Francisco.  All  the  towns  south  of  San 
Bnino  to  the  Santa  Ciara  line  are  much 
better  situated  in  regard  to  the  nictrop' 
olis  than  are  sueh  famous  suhurhs  of 
New  York  as  East  Orange  and  Eliza- 
beth/' 

"Then,  too,  the  change  of  climate  as 
one  leaves  San  Francisco  and  reaches 
the  sheltered  homes  along  the  Sierra 
Morena  is  only  comparalile  to  that 
which  a  New^  Yorker  would  experience 
if  his  cottage  at  Yonkers  had  the  atmos- 
phere of  southiTO  France  or  the  Italian 


coasts.  The  \ew  Yorker  cannot  reach 
Florida  in  an  hour  from  his  oflice,  but 
the  dwellers  on  the  warm,  froatlesa 
slopes  wT^st  of  the  main  valley  here  have 
flonc  just  that  from  San  Francisco, 

**The  hills  arc  good  for  something  else 
besides  climate-making.  There  is  lit- 
tle w^aste  soil  Pastures,  tields,  vineryards, 
orchards,  forests  occupy  them.  Out  this 
way  at  the  nortlirni  cud,  west  and  north- 
west from  San  Bruno,  are  fiimous  dair- 
ies.  San  Francisco  is  mainly  supplit^ 
with  milk  from  the  dairies  of  San  Mateo 
countv.  Cn^amcries  are  springing  up, 
and  their  produets  take  rank  among  the 
best  that  reach  San  Francisco.  All 
tlown  the  nigged  coast,  sixty- five  miles 
in  length  from  Ocean  View^  to  Punta 
An<)  Nueva,  the  southwest  corner  of  San 
Mateo,  far  up  ou  the  slopes  of  Mont^ira 
peak  and  «leep  in  the  Sierra  canyons  are 
also  countless  herds  of  grade  and  thor- 
oughbred beef  and  dairy  cattle  which 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  wild  Span- 
ish **long-horns'^  of  which  American  pio- 
wviT^  tell  ?uch  tales. 
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But  while  we  had  been  passing  south 
through  many  hollows  in  the  hills  which 
have  changed  in  a  few^  decades  from 
mere  pastures  to  ex  ten  si  %t  and  profitable 
vegetable  gardens  with  their  multitudin- 
ous windmills,  to  suburban  dairies  reach- 
ing east  and  west  on  uplands  and  low- 
lands to  dark  forests  of  eueahptus;  past 
South  San  Francisco,  the  newest  city  o! 
the  county,  already  claiming  distinction 
as  a  manufacturing  center,  and  having 
its  own  local  paper,  and  through  all  the 
strangely  mingled  life  of  the  outskirts 
of  a  great  city,  my  friend  had  not  only 
gathered  up  in  his  thoughts  the  general 
topography  of  tin*  San  Mateo  peninsula ; 
he  had   also  taken   note,   with   ever-in- 


creasing int^'rest,  of  the  steps  by  which 
San  Francisco  so  merges  into  the  fair 
land  of  millionaires'  palaces  and  of  the 
infinitely  diversified  cottages  of  the  men 
of  less  wealth  hut  of  no  less  happiness. 
Millbrae,  Burlingamf,  San  Jlateo,  Beres- 
ford,  Belmojit.  San  Carlos,  Redwood 
Citv  (the  count  V  seat)*  Fair  Oaks, 
Meido  Park  and  >alo  Alt f>— all  these, 
he  knew,  were  strung  along  the  railroad 
before  us. 

**A  lovely  valley,''  he  said,  "and  its 
future  is  absolutely  certain.  The  city 
must  grow  south,  for  it  already  occupies 
with  strtx'ts  and  lots  the  width  of  the 
perdnsula  from  hay  to  ocean.  All  this 
variet}'   of    soil^    configuration^   and,    as 
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you  say,  climate,  and  this  chain  of  losser 
valleys  leading  souths  means  an  enor- 
mous snbnrijan  expansion.  I  have  seen 
New  York  marching  into  Wet^t  eh  ester, 
and  Chicago  moving  ont  on  the  prairie 
and  north  and  south  along  the  lake; 
here  the  lines  of  growth  are  more  sim- 
ple, and  more  easy  to  forecast.  The 
young  men  of  Cahfornia  can  certainly 
put  faith  in  the  value  of  investments  in 
the  northern  districts  of  San  Mateo 
county." 

**These  fine  avenues  leading  west  will 
take  us  to  Rurliugame,  partly  in  a  shel- 


ous  spt*cics,  and  every  farm,  almost  every 
home  acre  for  miles  south,  lias  fine  oaks. 

It  seemed  to  Brown  that,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  the  place  was  "well  groomed 
up,  do  you  know."  The  winding  drives, 
the  costly  and  elegant  horn  est,  the 
grounds  of  the  Country  Cluh,  with  its 
golf,  polo  and  other  attraetione,  the  beau- 
tiful lawnsj  gardens  and  superb  native 
oaks  all  won  his  admiration. 

'"And  yet  you  tell  nie  that  the  natural 
resources  of  this  place  are  no  greater 
than  those  of  many  other  points  along 
tlie  vallev?" 
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tered  valley,  partly  in  the  foothills.  The 
wliole  phice  is  laid  out  like  a  stately 
park.  Come  and  sec  what  hames  are 
hidden  there.''  In  a  few  minutes  more 
we  wore  enjoying  a  drive  around  that 
particularly  attractive  suburb  of  San 
Francisco. 

''These  wide-spreading  native  trees, 
whieh  I  suppose  are  oaks,  are  particu- 
larly fine,"  sairl  my  friend. 

''No  part  of  America  has  more  mag- 
nificent oaks  than  the  entire  strip  of 
country  upon  which  we  are  now  enter- 
ing. We  have  !>oth  evergreen  anri  deciiiu- 


"Certainly  not/*  I  answered.  ''The 
men  who  founded  Burliugame  park  had 
social  standing,  excellent  judgment  ami 
plenty  of  capital ;  they  could  have  done 
as  much  with  these  assets  at  any  one  of 
half  a  dozen  places  in  this  region;  in 
time  there  will   lie  other  Burlingames/* 

*'Biit  look  at  those  roses  and  sweet 
peas,  and  those  nmsses  of  exotic  vines  !*' 

**Yes.     It  is  a  lovely  climate  for  gar- 
dens all  the  way  down  the  i. 
Right  here  at  Burliugame  i^ 
tlower-growir  ~     ^  "*-iblishm' 
tlie  largest                         — f 
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cut  flowers  to  Sail  Francisco,  and  even 
to  Portland  and  Scuttle,  There  is  noth- 
ing hetter  of  its  kind,  hot  farther  down 
are  ot.ht>r  liirgc  estahlishments.  On  the 
Timothy  Hopkins  place  the  lessee  has 
ten  large  h outset,  each  two  hnndred  feet 
long,  devoted  to  flowers  for  cntting. 
Trees  J  flowers,  bun>s,  seeds  and  plants 
of  all  sorts  are  grown  for  sale  hv  many 
persons  in  the  connty.  The  entire  group 
of  industries  that  are  intensively  horti- 
enltiiral  And  themselves  at  home  all 
along  these  foothills.  The  story  is  told 
that  a  few  years  ago  one  of  the  largest 
eslablishnients  out  here  sold  $40,000 
worth  of  cut  flowers  in  San  Francisco  in 
a  single  season,  hut  it  is  even  better  to 
know,  as  we  do,  that  many  Ji  home  is 
being  paid  for  by  what  Charles  Barnard 
calls  'pocket'bandkerehief  gardens/  '■ 

**Everyone  can't  live  on  the  rise  of 
real  estate,"  said  Brown.  *''Go  ahead 
with  that  list  of  ways  to  exist  in  this 
country.'' 

''It  is  too  long  a  list  to  tell  to  anyone. 
It  includes  hundreds  of  items  not  known 
to  the  average  fnruier  in  other  lands,  and 
nianv  items  which  onlv  the  nearness  of 


80  cosmopolitan  a  city  as  San  Franci&co 
makes  profitable.  Over  on  the  coast  a 
lot  of  village  boys  latterly  took  $1000 
worth  of  frogs  from  a  slough,  and  as  a 
result  arc  now  establi siring  a  pond  in 
which  to  breed  them  for  market.  The 
growth  of  small  fruits  is  constantly 
increasing  iu  iui  portal  nee  and  variety. 
Poultry  in  every  form  constitutes  one 
of  the  leading  sources  of  revenue. 
Oyster  beds  have  been  planted  on  an 
extensive  scale.  Vegetable  growing, 
not  only  for  the  markets  but  also 
to  supply  the  canners,  is  rapidly  be- 
coming a  great  industry.  Catering 
in  a  thousand  ways  to  the  want^  and 
amusements  of  the  nndtitudes  of  pleas- 
ure seekers  that  throng  the  peninsula 
has  risen  in  many  places  to  the  height 
of  an  alhthe-year  business." 

''Still,  you  can  hardly  have  a  Coney 
Island,  or  a  Far  Hockaway  Beach." 

''If  not,  it  will  be  something  better. 
The  poss ill! li ties  of  the  sea  coast  in  that 
line  are  suflicient  to  supply  all  future 
demands.  Then,  on  the  bay  shore  we 
have  Coyote  beach,  sheltered  by  the  high 
bluffs  of  Sau  Mateo  poiut,  at  the  south 
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end  of  the  wide  sweep  of  Burliiiganic 
bay.  Here  in  the  placid  waters  of  Coy- 
ote cove  the  yacht  clubs  often  congre- 
gate. There  is  a  bathing  house,  and 
some  day  there  will  be  cottages,  a  hotel 
and  more  rapid  trangportation  to  the 
place  from  Burl  in  game,  San  Mateo  and 
n e i  srh I h> r i n n  i  o \v 1 1  s . 


"What  is  being  done  with  these  salt 
marshes?''  asked  the  inquisitive  New 
Yorker.  "Over  in  Jersey  we  have  about 
given  them  up  ns  useless.'' 

**That,  I  think,  is  merely  a  question  of 
climate.  Out  here,  when  reclaimed, 
they  grow  a  11- winter  pasture  of  the  finest 
sort»  and  hence  will  Lrreatlv  extend  out 
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dairy  interests.  Some  of  them  have  al- 
ready been  dyked  and  reclaimed.  One 
reclamation  district  south  of  San  Mateo 
has  handhnl  five  thonsaml  acres,  and  in 
two  seasons  this  lond  was  producing  fine 
crops  of  liarley,  and,  it  is  said,  was  worth 
fifty  dollars  an  acre.  Other  large  tracts 
are  being  t<ikcn  up  svstematieally  and 
will   soon   become   valnahle   t'anns 

*'An  industry  of  eBpecial  interest 
along  the  bay  shore  is  the  making  of 
salt.     There  are  two  companies  at  work 


at  Hedwood  whose  grounds  cover  nine- 
teen hundred  acres,  the  product  of  which 
this  year  will  be  over  eight  thousand 
tons,  and  a  refinery  to  prepare  this  large 
output  for  the  market  will  be  installed 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  season.  The 
company  at  8an  Mateo  has  a  fine  plant 
and  a  thousand  aercs  froui  which  a  high- 
grade  iirodnet  is  obtaineib  So  you  see, 
we  hardly  call  our  rnarsh  land  ^useless/ " 
As  we  drove  about  Burlingame,  we  ap- 
firoaehed,  l>y  insensible  degrees,  the  out- 
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fikirts  of  San  Mateo,  and  isaw  how  closely 
united  tlio  two  cominunitirs  really  are. 
They  have  separate  de|iot!>,  but  they  are 
growing  together  as  well  as  extending 
their  Ijoiinds  in  other  direetions.  The 
town  eetiter,  busiiK^ss  blocks,  hotels,  etc., 
are  all  at  San  Mateo,  a  most  attractive 
town  with  an  assured  futnre.  The  present 
population  within  the  corporate  limits 
is  about  two  thousand,  and  it  is  the  first 
town  of  eonsideralde  size  that  one 
n^aehes    after    leaving    San     Francisco, 


idly  intermingled  to  leave  unieh  behind. 
The  town  itself  i.^  well  built,  containing 
some  fine  new  h locks,  and  more  are 
|ilanned;  the  two  newspa|iers,  the 
Leader  and  '^rintes*  are  euuriervative 
and  ably  eondueted.  It  has  also  a 
well-numaged  free  library  with  more 
and  better  selected  books  than  are  usu- 
ally seen  in  the  public  library  of  a  town 
of  this  size.  Its  public  schools  are  the 
pride  of  the  community,  and  its  famous, 
long-established      ]irivate     scliools,      St. 
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from  which  it  is  ilistjiot  only  twenty 
miles  by  the  present  route»  and  will  be 
about  fifteen  miles  when  the  Southern 
Pacific  "cut'of!''  is  built. 

One  could  hardly  imagine  a  place 
which  better  repays  a  long  visit.  The 
glimpses  of  Sail  !Mateo  obtained  Ijy  a 
tourist  from  his  minute  at  the  depot 
are  positively  misleading,  and  even  the 
impressions  of  an  hour  spent  in  driv- 
ing along  the  wide,  superlily  kept  streets 
and  avenues,  under  giant  oaks,  past 
beautiful   country   estates,   are  too   rap- 


Matthews*  military  school  for  boys  and 
St.  Mivrgaret's  for  girls,  bring  many  jui- 
pils  and  families  here  from  other  parts 
of  the  state  and  of  the  Paeifie  coast 

Once  outride  the  business  center,  one 
immediately  feels  the  atraosphere  of 
stilt ely  ancl  financially  successful  exist- 
ence. Here,  as  in  other  places  on  the 
peninsula,  but  nowhere  else  on  a  larger 
seale,  one  hears  notable  family  names 
and  sees  family  et?tates  well  onlered  on 
winding  roads,  tree-sheltered.  Here  are, 
or  in  some  eases  were,  tlie  properties  of 
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Parrott,  Hobart.  Boivl  Bowit%  Barioll- 
het,  Haywarrl  and  maiiy  otlnrs.  In  vast 
turf -grown  sbelkrs,  roLk-wiilled,  feniied 
from  public  gaze  or  more  brightly  opjeii 
to  the  ehet  rfnl  work!  of  pai?tiLTS>  gardrnt:* 
fair  as  those  of  Quocu  Armida  bloom  on 
and  on  every  OKiritli  in  the  yc^ar.  Some 
are  purely  uneonventional;  others  are 
after  the  manner  of  Japan,  or  are  Eng- 
lish, French,  Itnlian  as  the  case  may  be. 
On  the  edge  of  tlie  town,  oak-shaded,  is 
the  pictures<|ue  San  Mat-c^o  hotel 

''No  man/'  said  Brown,  "con Id  ask  for 
a  pleasanter  phiee  to  live  in  than  this 
town.'' 

"That  is  the  genuine  California  feel- 
ing," was  the  reply.  **Nothing  else  set- 
tles a  man  down  like  that.  It  (vxists  all 
along  the  line.  People  seldom  move 
from  one  town  to  another,  exeept  for 
business  reasons,  for  all  these  towns  are 
healthy,  well  governed,  supplied  with 
first-elass  schools,  churehes,  eluhs  and 
other  soeial  organizations,  and  have  the 
modern  improvements.  It  is  oil  Cali- 
forni^j.-* 

We  looked  down  the  valley  to  the  ru- 
ral homes  of  Beivsford  and  Belmont, 
the  latter  place  less  than  ten  minutes 
distant  hy  rail. 

*'Let  ns  finish  up  the  view  of  these 
towns  along  the  line,  and  then  turn  to 


the  mountains  and  the  oeean/'  I  said  to 
my  friend,  *' South,  where  the  hills 
come  nearly  down  to  the  marsh,  is  Bel* 
nioiit,  a  very  famous  place  from  the  days 
of    Arguello   and    Colonel    Cipriano. 

These  hills  furnish  residence  sites 
of  eharrning  beauty  and  a  vista  of 
valley,  hay  and  far-distant  mountains 
which  even  Italy  eannot  surpass,  and 
from  their  sidcR  seven  counties  are 
within  your  view.  This  was  the  home  of 
that  early  prinec  of  bankers  and  mine 
operators,  William  C.  Ralston.  A  wide 
and  bciiutiful  canyon  lies  west  of  the 
town ;  the  drive  is  unusually  eharniing 
and  one  can  go  to  Crvstiil  Springs  and 
there  conneet  with  the  San  Mateo  and 
Feseadero  stage  road.  Other  roads  lead 
into  various  glens  nod  fertile  valleys,  in 
or  behind  the  eastern  range  of  the  Sierra 
Morena,  Here  is  the  Belmont  school 
for  boys.  Everyom^  who  visits  Belmont 
and  its  environment  feels  the  charm  of 
the  place.  Below  Belmont  lies  San 
Carlos,  and  the  Phelps  estate,  reaching 
far  hack  into  the  foothills;  then  cross- 
ing I'ulgas  eret4c  and  Cordilleras  creek 
with  its  many  branches,  we  find  our- 
selves at  Bed  wood.  This  is  the  county 
seat,  once  laid  out  as  Mezesville  at  the 
head  of  tide  water,  and  a  noted  pioneer 
town,  and  takif^g  its  later  name   from 
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having  supplied  San  Francisco  with  all 
its  redwood  lumber  in  the  early  fifties/^ 

"Such  places,  between  boat  and  rail- 
road, must  grow;  nothing  can  stop 
them,''  said  the  New  Yorker.  "But  tell 
us  about  pioneer  days  in  this  region/' 

"It  is  too  long  a  story.  It  would  cover 
almost  the  whole  peninsula  and  take  in 
nearly  everything.  If  space  permitted, 
innumerable  tales  of  pioneer  days  might 
be  told.  Before  1847  there  were  less 
than  a  dozen  "foreigners''  in  the  Span- 
ish domains  of  what  is  now  San  Mateo 
county. 

"When  the  Americans  came  in,  the 
whole  of  San  Mateo,  excepting  some 
of  the  redwood  forests,  was  partitioned 
out  into  sLxteen  great  Spanish  ranches. 
Entering  this  valley  from  the  north,  was 
the  Rancho  Buri  Buri ;  west  of  that  was 
Rancho  San  Pedro,  and  then  in  the 
mountains  the  Feliz  Rancho,  and  south 
of  Buri  Buri  was  Rancho  de  las  Pulgas, 
from  Point  San  Mateo  south  to  the 
county  line.  This  last  has  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  most  valuable  Spanish  ranches 
in  the  state. 


"Redwood  City  district  was  a  part  of 
the  Pulgas  ranch,  which  chiefly  belonged 
to  the  Arguello  family,  and  as  a  wide, 
navigable  slough  led  up  from  the  bay  to 
solid  ground,  where  the  boats  of  Rus- 
sians from  Fort  Ross  and  of  Boston  trad- 
ing ships  had  come  for  many  years,  it 
was  the  embarcadero  for  this  whole  coun- 
tryside. 

"The  first  lumbering  of  any  import- 
ance was  begun  in  this  region  by  Brown 
and  Coppinger  in  1847,  at  what  was 
known  as  the  Mountain  Home  ranch, 
and  the  product  was  thence  hauled  to 
San  Jose.  In  1849,  Dr.  R.  0.  Tripp  of 
Massachusetts  settled  in  the  lumber  dis- 
trict, named  it  Woodside,  and  in  1850 
sent  the  first  raft  of  redwood  to  San 
Francisco  from  the  present  site  of  Red- 
wood. By  1852  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  American  squatters  had  settled 
down  like  so  many  bees  on  the  Pulgas 
ranch,  and  Redwood  City,  begun  in  1851 
by  Captain  Smith,  who  built  a  house 
on  Bridge  street  and  G.  M.  Bumham, 
who  built  the  schooner  Redwood,  be- 
came the  focus  of  all  these  new  activities. 
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'  fVith  a  vista  of  valley  ^  hay  and 
far  distant  mountains^  which 
even  Italy  cannot  surpass  " 
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The  pioneer  store  was  William  Shaw's, 
whose  character  the  following  traditional 
conversation  with  a  customer  serves  to 
illustrate : 

"  *\\Tiat  is  bacon  worth,  Mr.  Shaw  ?' 

^'Storeket?per  (meditatively  shutlling 
the  cards  and  dealing  for  his  favorite 
game)  :  'Well,  Smith,  twenty-five  cents 
a  pound  if  I  have  to  get  up  and  cut  it ; 
twenty  cents  if  you  help  yourself — 
which  Smith  proceeded  to  do,  cutting 
liberally  and  weighing  gently. 

"Modern  Redwood,"  I  continued,  "is 
an  incorporated  town  of  about  two  thou- 
sand people,  whose  property  here  is  as- 
sessed at  $f)18,000.  It  is  a  manufactur- 
ing place  of  considerable  and  increasing 
importance,  owing  to  its  excellent  loca- 
tion between  the  railroad  and  a  navi- 
gable water  channel.  Its  tributary  area 
is  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  square 
miles,  extending  by  reason  of  numerous 
roads  far  into  the  forests  and  along  an 
extensive  coast  region. 

^*The  largest  single  industry  of  the 
town  is  that  of  tanning  hides,  and  the 
excellence  of  the  leather  is  knowm  in 
every  market.  The  principal  tanning 
company  employs  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  men  and  pays  out  in  wages 
over  $100,000  a  year.  Their  oak  bark, 
once  obtained  from  the  forests  west  of 
the  valley,  now  comes  in  the  main  from 
Mendocino  and  Humboldt,  but  as  the 
exhaustive    reports    of    the    California 


experiment  station  show,  the  growth  of 
the  tan-bark  acacias  on  the  adjacent 
foothills  would  prove  both  easy  and 
profitable. 

"The  water  supply  of  the  place,  owned 
by  the  city,  comes,  as  at  Stockton,  Hol- 
lister  and  some  other  towns,  from  ar- 
tesian wells,  and  in  regard  to  cost,  qual- 
ity and  quantity  gives  satisfaction  to  the 
community.  Power  and  light  are  fur- 
nished by  the  United  Gas  and  Electric 
Company,  whose  headquarters  are  at  San 
Jose,  and  which  supplies  a  large  number 
of  towns  around  the  bay.  This  power  is 
cheaper  for  pum])ing  water  to  irrigate 
vegetable  iields  and  for  many  other  do- 
mestic purposes  than  are  steam  or  gaso- 
line engines,  so  it  is  rapidly  coming  into 
use  on  many  farms  in  this  region,  as  well 
as  in  the  towns.  The  electric  light  plant 
itself  is  owned  by  the  city. 

"The  schools  of  Kedwood  are  justly 
dear  to  the  community,  which  spent 
$40,000  on  the  building  which  holds  the 
grammar  and  high  school  departments, 
but  they  are  now  planning  for  a  separ- 
ate high  school  building.  About  fifteen 
teachers  are  employed,  and  the  high 
school  alone,  which  is  accredited  to  both 
universities — the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Stanford  University — whose 
reputation  extends  far  beyond  the 
county's  borders,  has  sixty  to  seventy  pu- 
pils. There  are  also  excellent  private 
schools    within    easy    reach,   and    Stan- 
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I'unl  UnivL'mty  is  only  five  miles 
away*  Two  excellent  newspapers,  the 
Times-Gazette  and  the  Deinoerat,  are 
published  here. 

*'South  of  Redwood  the  road  extends 
throngb  superb  ;i2:roves  of  natural  oaks, 
through  Fair  Oaks,  with  its  elegant 
hojues,  club  hou&e  and  golf  links,  past 
the  Flood  manv^ion,  now  the  property  of 
the  University  of  California,  and  past 
other  fine  eouiitry  homes  to  IMenlo  Park, 
peopled  by  some  of  California's  wealthi- 
est and  best -known  residents.  To  the 
east  of  thi'  village  h  St.  Patriek's  semi- 
nary for  the  education  of  priests,  a  mag- 
nifieent  brick  structure  with  ample  sur- 
roundings, on  which  a  million  dollars 
has  already  been  spent.  At  Menlo  Park 
is  al.-o  the  Hoitt  school  for  boys. 

'* Further  on  are  those  world-famous 
fields  and  hills  of  Palo  Alto,  where  the 
Stanfords.  in  nienu>ry  of  their  son, 
founded  a  great  university-  Its  actual 
buildings  lie  a  little  south  of  the  county 
line,  in  Santa  Clara  county,  but  it  is  in 
an  especial  sense  the  leading  educational 
institution  of  the  whole  peninsula  and 
one  of  the  great  universities  of  America. 
South  of  this  the  valley  widens  into  the 
great  Santa  Clara  vailey— but  Pll  show 
you  that  some  other  time.'* 

**.\nd  now,''  my  friend  remarked,  *Met 
me  know  something  more  about  the 
mountains,  and  the  world  heron d.'* 

'That/'  I  said,  ^'still  belongs  chiefly 


to  the  stage  coach,  the  rancher,  the 
wdieelman  and  the  freighter,  allliough 
the  hills  and  valleys  WT^st  of  Ecdwood 
are  now  famed  as  the  homes  of  many 
wealthy  people.  From  the  mo  until  in 
side  you  look  douTi  into  Portola  valley, 
as  picturesque  a  spot,  so  tourists  say,  as 
is  to  be  found  in  the  world.  Here  are 
the  elegant  homes  of  the  Prestons,  the 
Josselyns,  Talbots  and  a  dozen  other 
WLalthy  business  men  of  the  city,  and 
the  comfortable  cottages,  orchards  and 
vineyards  of  a  hundred  more  or  less  opu- 
lent dwellers.  Some  day  capital  will  open 
its  eyes  to  the  value  of  a  belt  electric 
line  through  this  ehanning  spot  and  its 
CO  nip  let  e  development  will  be  a  matter 
of  but  a  short  time." 

By  the  San  Mateo  stage  line  we^  leave 
that  town,  and  are  almost  immediately 
in  the  hills,  with  the  Parrott  estate 
south,  the  Howard  estate  north.  We 
climb  the  ridges,  reach  the  large  hold- 
ings of  ttie  Spring  Valley  Water  Com- 
pany and  look  down  upon  the  lakes 
w^hieh  form  the  main  source  of  sup- 
ply for  San  Francisco.  The  San  An- 
dreas reservoir,  two  miles  west  of  Mil- 
brae,  has  a  capacity  of  «j ,2 00, 000  gallons; 
these  Crystal  Springs  lakes,  which  are 
over  nine  miles  long,  can  store  2,1)00,000 
gallons.  Including  all  sources  of  sup- 
ply here  and  across  the  bay,  the  company 
expect-s  to  be  able  to  furnish  enough 
water  for  a  eity  of  a  million  people,  or 
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two  and  a  half  times  the  present  popula- 
tion of   San   Francisco. 

The  ridges  we  cross  rise  to  a  height  of 
twelve  hundred  feet;  then  we  descend 
towards  the  coast  along  the  Pilarcitos 
creek,  with  its  farm?^  and  dairies,  pass 
the  creamery  and  reach  Half  moon.  This 
is  a  thrifty  little  town  near  the  sea, 
where  artists  love  to  stay  and  paint  pic- 
tures, as  at  ^[onterey.  The  hridge  over 
tile  Pilarcitos,  a  wide,  massy  arch  of  ce- 
ment, is  one  of  the  best  of  the  kind  in 
California.  The  broad,  Bemieirenlar  val- 
ley, open  to  the  ocean,  watered  by  many 
streams  and  occupied  b}^  very  prosperous 
farmers,  is  a  charming  sight. 

Just  now  considerable  attention  is  be- 
ing paid  to  petrol  en  m»  which  is  here  of 
extremely  high  grade,  "West  Virginia 
oil,*'  and  a  number  of  strikes  have  been 
made,  so  that  a  refinery  with  a  capacity 
of  fifty  barrels  a  day  is  being  built  by 
one  refining  company. 

Wiiile  the  lands  of  this  region  are 
fertile  and  especially  adapted  to  some 
kinds  of  vegetables,  such  as  potatoes  and 


beans,  there  is  room  for  development 
along  these  lines.  With  better  tranis- 
portation  facilities,  the  growth  of  flow- 
ers, bulbs,  seeds,  small  fmits  and  a  larger 
range  of  vegetables  would  soon  follow* 
Tlii^'limate  is  especially  mild,  as  sliowii 
by  the  varied  gardens  with  their  tender 
calceolarias,  cinerarias,  brugmansias, 
ipomeas  and  a  host  of  other  annuals  and 
perennials.  The  Coast  Advocate-Pen- 
nant is  the  newspaper  here,  the  only  one 
published  along  the  coast  line  from  San 
Francisco  to  Santa  Cruz. 

South  of  the  town  of  Half  moon  lie 
Purissima  valley,  town  and  creek.  Here 
begins  a  famous  fishing  country,  dear 
for  many  years  to  the  late  Dan  O'Con- 
nell  and  other  San  Francisco  Bohemians, 

Down  the  diversified  and  fertile  coast 
lands,  past  the  pretty  villages  of  Puris- 
sima anil  San  Gregorio,  we  reach  at  last 
Pescadero,  eighteen  miles  from  Half- 
moon,  This  place  is  the  business  cen- 
ter for  a  wide  and  rich  district;  it  has  a 
creamery  and  other  local  industries^  as 
well  as  stores,  livery  stables  and  hotels. 
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A  short  drive  west,  along  wide,  still-to- 
be-reclaimed  marshes,  brings  one  to  the 
ocean  and  thence  south  to  the  noted  peb- 
ble beach.  Other  and  Oharniing  drives 
lead  in  various  dirtx^tions.  But  the  pro- 
posed road  up  a  ridge  along  Butano 
creek  into  the  Big  Basin  region,  is  far 
the  most  important  expected  improve- 
ment in  this  entire  district,  for  Boulder 
Creek  is  only  twenty-two  miles  away  by 
this  route.  Only  nine  miles  of  new  road, 
costing  about  $5000,  will  then  connect 
Pescadero  with  the  Boulder  Creek  road 
system  and  the  grecat  forests  of  the  Big 
Basin. 

The  main  Santa  Cruz  road  turns 
south  into  the  hills  below  Pescadero,  and 
only  reaches  the  ocean  again  at  "Bean 
Hollow'^  inlet  and  the  ""long  bridge.^' 
Before  long  one  sees  the  tall  lighthouse 
at  Pigeon  Point,  which  is  five  or  six 
miles  from  Pescadero  headland.  The 
Fresnel  light  here  is  one  of  the  first  or- 
der, is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above 
the  ocean,  and  is  visible  eighteen  miles 
out  at  sea.     This  lantern  was  in  use  at 


Ca})e   Hatteras   before  the   war,   and   is 
still  in  perfect  condition. 

The  road  leading  east  over  the  ridge 
from  Pescadero  to  Kedwood,  about  thirty 
miles  distant,  certainly  ranks  as  one  of 
the  marvels  in  California  coast  range 
scenery.  We  pass  up  the  long,  fertile 
valley  of  Pescadero,  rising  to  Harrison's, 
deep  in  the  redwoods,  thence  to  La 
Honda,  and  to  the  summit  of  the  ridge, 
from  which  place  Portola's  men  saw  the 
bay  of  San  Francisco,  the  whole  sweep 
of  the  valley,  the  Alameda  shore  and 
mountains  to  Monte  Diablo;  thence  we 
descend  the  slopes  to  Grand  View,  Sears- 
ville,  Woodside,  Portola  valley  and  Ked- 
wood.  There  are  hundreds  of  campers 
and  tourists  in  this  charming  mountain 
land  every  summer,  but  so  great  is  the 
area  that  there  is  room  for  thousands 
more.  One  sees  single  tents,  colonies  of 
tents,  cottages,  summer  resorts,  children 
from  the  cities,  business  men  with  their 
families,  side  roads  leading  far  off  into 
the  forests,  to  valleys  yet  unvisited  by 
crowds. 
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California's  Greeting 

BY  E.  C.  TOMPK!N.s\ 

(The  Birnniul  Gatheriufj  of  the  Kinghts  of  Pf/(hias  ivlll  be  held  in 
San  Francisco  during  August.) 

Welcome  to  the  Knights  of  P}ihias,  north  and  soutTi  and  ea&t  and  west, 
Proud  the  city  that  may  gather  Friendship-s  Army  as  its  giicet; 
Wave  ye  banners  in  the  sunlight,  'tis  the  conquermg  march  of  Peaeo, 
No  red  plains  by  them  swept  over,  no  wan  prisoners  for  release. 
Swell  the  music,  cheer  the  legion — Damons,  Pythians,  thee  we  hail  I 
Be  exalted  all  ye  people,  let  good  will  to  men  prevail. 
Welcome  to  the  Rathbone  Sisters — Darby^s  lost  without  Joan ; 
Woes  are  cleft  and  joys  are  doubled  when  She  enters  in  the  plan ; 
Hers  the  hand  to  gather  blossoms  strewing  all  the  rugged  way, 
And  the  knightliest  Knights  among  us  are  the  ones  who  own  her  sway. 
Welcome  to  the  Hill-top  City,  welcome  to  the  Golden  State; 
And  you  cannot  come  too  early  and  you  cannot  stay  too  late. 
Take  our  sunshine,  take  our  flowers,  take  our  purpling  fruit  and  wine. 
Taste  the  California  flavor :  what  is  mine  is  also  thine ! 
Thus  our  gardens  of  the  foothills  and  our  mountains  'gainst  the  sky 
Shout  you  welcome  till  the  echoes  give  back  welcome  in  reply; 
And  your  thrice-linked  chain  shall  bind  us — jeweled  fetters — hand  in  hand 
"Friendship,  Charity,  Benevolence";  all  in  Love's  supreme  command — 
Love  is  all  of  life  worth  living,  hatred  is  the  bitter  part ; 
So  we  learn  thy  helpful  lesson,  so  we  thank  thee  from  the  heart. 
Speed  thy  mission.  Knights  and  Sisters,  to  the  farthest  climes  we  know- 
Till  above  all  fields  of  discord  California  poppies  grow ! 


Books  and  Writers 


Bret  Harte  has  gone,  and  critics  and 
friends   are   busy  telling   stories   about 

him  and  his  work.  He 
BRET  HARTE  gave  the  world  several 
AlfD  HIS  in    prose,     fiction    and 

CRITICS  strong   virle    characters 

verse,  and  wrapped 
about  the  gold  mining  camps  of  Cali- 
fornia's Sierra  Nevada  a  charm  that 
must  remain  as  fixed  as  the  rocks  and 
pines.  His  early  originality  surprised 
and  pleased;  his  later  work  disappointed 
his  admiring  friends.  In  this  number 
of  Sunset  W.  C.  Morrow  and  Edward 
F.  Cahill^  two  of  California's  best  critics. 


write  of  phases  of  Harte's  work.  Here 
is  given  also  a  glimpse  of  the  original 
"copy"  of  "Dickens  In  Camp,"  that 
simple  memorial  poem  of  tender  pathos. 
In  the  eastern  press  are  many  judg- 
ments of  Harte.  One  of  the  best  is  by 
a  life-long  friend,  Mrs.  M.  E.  W.  Sher- 
wood, in  the  New  York  Times  "Satur- 
day Review."  "His  was  not  talent,  but 
genius,"  she  says.  "Harte  was  the  Ten- 
iers  of  California.  He  has  with  Dutch 
fidelity  painted  that  composite  vanishing 
civilization,  or  rather  that  ear^' 
which  preceded  civilization." 
California  frieni 
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Different  in  tliought  and  motive  and 
removed  from  the  intluenees  of  the  arti- 
ficial striving  of  some 
'^SONGSFORA  of  our  late  poetry,  is 
HOUSE  OF  Mr.  Christian  Rinkley's 

DAYS"  vohinie,    ^'Sonnets    and 

Songs  for  a  House  of 
Days."  It  is  a  book  of  the  heart,  modified 
and  made  temperate  by  intellect  and 
self-criticism  :  therefore  it  meets  poetical 
requirements.  The  ])oems  are  sweet 
without  too  mudi  of  sugar,  classic  with- 
out being  pedantic.  Evidently  written 
by  a  scholar,  they  should  not,  however, 
be  criticised  with  scholastic  methods, 
for  their  sincerity  makes  hypercriticisin 
bad  taste. 

Life  is  the  *' House  of  Days/'  and,  in 
this  regard,  th(»  poems  are  arranged  in 
such  cordial  and  intellectual  epochs  as 
takes  place  in  the  life  of  a  man  who  has 
developed  all  his  faculties. 

The  first  epoch,  "In  Distant  Fields,'' 
is  the  recollections  of  boyhood,  a  boy- 
hood full  of  the  beauty  of  fields  but 
made  dim  by  the  golden  allurements 
beyond.  "P^nchanted  Ground''  is  an 
epoch  of  love,  in  which  beauty  of  nature 
and  emotional  ideals  unite  harmoniously 
— one  can  say,  fight  harmoniously  for 
supremacv  in  th(»  mind  of  the  poet.  His 
next  thoughts,  "Pebbles  Wet  with  the 
Sea,"  are  among  things  visible  and  in- 
visible; here  is  the  sonnet,  "Suggestion," 
in  which 

The  liills  of  lift?  are  lit  from  base  to  peak, 
and,  for  a  luxury  of  remembrance,  "The 
Dead,"  beginning 

I  walked  the  jpirden  of  my  years  gone  by. 

In  all,  there  are  nine  divisions,  in 
which  are  celebrated  the  poetics  of  real- 
ism and  fancy,  friendship,  literary  mus- 
ings and  contemplations,  home  and  fire- 
side. In  truthfulness  rather  than  lit- 
erary craft,  is  the  value  of  the  })oems; 
yet  the  author,  possessed  of  all  a  ])oet's 
resource,  could  not  refrain  from  using 
some  to  advantage.  And  still  the  great- 
est of  his  lines,  in  their  imagination  and 
dignity,  rest  upon  their  own  strength, 
without  the  consciousness,  or  conceit,  of 
technical  endeavor. 

"Values''  (HI)  combines  gently  his 
fancy,  philosophy,  tenderness  and  am- 
])litu<le  of  conception : 

Sonnets  and  Son^s  for  a  House  of  Days — 
by  Christian  Binkley.  published  by  A.  M. 
Robertson.    San    Kran<i.s<-o. 


Tliere  came  to  liini  a  radiant   Dream; — 
It  Hushed  liis  elieek  and  then  was  gone. 

lie   felt   the   tremor   of  its   wings. 
But    he   slept   on. 

There  came  a  Thoujrht ;   and  he  was  thrilloil 
To  rapture  by  the  visioned  Thought. 

lie  saw  the  Good  and  whence  it  springs; 
But   others   wrought. 

An  Impulse  touched  him  light  as  air; 

He  stooped  and  kissed  a  little  child. 
He  a<lded  to  the  sum  of  things 

When  the   infant   smiled. 

— Lionel  Josaphare. 


To  rrof(?ssor  William  Dallam  Arnies 
of  the  University  of  California  has  been 
entrusted  the  interesting  but  difficult 
task  of  editing  the  autobiography  of  the 
late  Dr.  Joseph  Lcconte,  whose  death 
occurred  in  the  Yosemite  last  summer. 
The  volume  will  be.  published  by  Apple- 
ton.  It  will  cover  in  special  detail  events 
in  the  early  life  of  the  great  scientist, 
telling  of  his  friendship  for  Agassiz  and 
other  naturalists,  and  of  expeditions 
through  the  south  and  west  in  the  "be- 
fore the  war"  period. 


William  MacmiUan,  head  of  the  pub- 
lishing house  of  London  and  Xcw  York, 
has  been  touring  California  recently,  ac- 
companied by  Mrs.  MacmiUan,  their  son, 
William  ^lacmillan  Jr.,  and  a  party  of 
friends.  In  January  last  the  son  left 
London,  accompanied  by  his  physician. 
Dr.  Suisman,  and  Mr.  Stanley  as  com- 
panion. They  proceeded  on  a  world- 
girdling  mission  in  the  interests  of  the 
health  of  young  Macmillan.  An  ar- 
rangement was  made  whereby  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Macmillan  were  to  set  forth  on  a 
detour  about  the  same  time,  taking  a  dif- 
ferent route  and  meeting  the  son^s  party 
at  San  Francisco.  After  traveling  foV 
six  months  they  came  together  within  a 
day  of  the  sot  time.  In  an  interview  at 
San  Jose,  California,  in  speaking  of  the 
novel  output,  the  publisher  paid  this 
tribute  to  journalistic  training: 

^'We  get  finer  pictures  of  human  na- 
ture in  the  present  day  novel  than  we 
did  in  the  older  productions,  because 
journalists  are  giving  us  all  the  novels 
of  the  present  day,  and  nobody  has  a 
keener  insight  into  the  workings,  pas- 
sions and  emotions  of  the  human  mind 
than  a  well-trained  practical  journalist.'* 
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The  initial  number  of  the  "Western 
Field"  marks  a  new  era  in  sporting  jour- 
nalism on  this  coast.  Nothing  on  such 
a  pretentious  scale  has  ever  been  at- 
tempted in  this  section,  and  it  is  a  grati- 
fication to  know  that  its  first  issue  (Au- 
gust) is  merely  but  a  modest  indication 
of  the  sustained  high  quality  which  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  publishers  to  achieve. 
Among  other  features  of  note  in  the  first 
issue  are  articles  contributed  by  T.  S. 
Van  Dyke,  Charles  Stetson  Wheeler,  A. 


V.  La  Motte,  Hon.  Lewis  B.  France, 
James  Turnbull,  William  Greer  Harri- 
son, Archibald  Treat,  and  others  of  emi- 
nence and  literary  reputation.  Every 
department  of  clean  sport  and  recreation 
is  likewise  acceptably  covered.  The 
magazine  is  finely  printed  on  excelelnt 
paper,  is  profusely  illustrated,  and  is 
bound  in  handsomely  colored  covers  of 
original  design.  It  is  edited  by  Frank 
H.  Mayer,  a  well  known  eastern  writer 
on  sporting  affairs. 


Plays  and  the  Players 


The  Henry  ]\Iiller-Margaret  Anglin 
season  at  the  Columbia,  San  Francisco, 
will  continue  through  August.  Thus 
far  the  engagement  has  been  unusually 
prosperous.  Much  is  expected  of  the 
plays  to  be  staged  during  the  remainder 
of  the  engagement.  ^*The  Only  Way'^ 
will  be  revived  with  a  great  cast,  Henry 
Miller  appearing  in  his  original  creation 
of  Sydney  Carton.  Other  notable  re- 
vivals will  be  **The  Lady  of  Lyons"  and 
**Camille."  In  the  latter  production 
Miller  will  appear  for  the  first  time  on 
any  stage  as  Armand  Duval  and  Miss 
Anglin  will  make  her  initial  appearance 
in  the  title  role.  "Mrs.  Dane's  Defence'" 
is  also  down  for  presentation.  The 
regular  fall  and  winter  season  of  the 
Columbia  will  comm(»nce  in  September. 
Among  the  coming  attractions  are  the 
big  production  of  **Beside  the  Bonnie 
Briar  Bush,''  with  Stoddard  in  the  star 
role;  the  great  musical  success,  "King 
Dodo,"  and  David  Warfield  in  "The 
Auctioneer." 

Dennis  O'Sullivan,  better  known  as 
"Denny,"  whose  voice  and  pleasing  per- 
sonality are  so  familiar  to  San  Fran- 
cisco audiences,  will  open  an  engage- 
ment at  the  Grand  Opera  House  August 
25th,  In  the  celebrated  Boucicault  plays, 
the  "Shaughraun,"  "Arrah  Na  Pogue" 
and  "The  Collei^n  Bawn."  Mr.  O^Sulli- 
van  has  just  completed  an  engagement 
in  London,  in  "The  Post  Boy,"  an  opera 
written  especially  for  him.  The  critics 
spoke  highly  of  him  as  an  actor  of  great 
force.  Augustin  Daly  was  the  first  to 
recognize  Mr.  O'Sullivan's  dramatic 
ability,  and  spoke  of  O'SuUivan  as  the 
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WILLIAM  COURTLEIGH 

MR.     C?0URTLE1GH    THIS     SEASON    IS     ONE    OF 

THE  LEADING   MEN   WITH   HENRY  MILLER 

AND    MARGARET    ANGLIN 

coming  Irish  actor,  and  he  predicted  tliat 
the  time  would  come  when  a  popular  de- 
mand would  force  him  to  leave  music 
for  drama. 

A  big  revival  of  "The  Brownies  in 
Fairyland"  is  promised  San  Francisco. 
The  piece  has  been  revised,  brought  up 
to  date,  and  with  a  company  of  over 
seventy-five  will  be  presented  at  the  Al- 
hambra  Theater  during  the  Knights  of 
Pythias  week.  The  cleverest  group  of 
professional  juveniles  ever  brought  to- 
gether will  appear,  and  during  the 
course  of  the  performance  there  will  be 
over  twenty-five  specialties.  New  and 
brilliant  stage  effects  have  been  prepared. 
Among  the  members  of  the  company 
will  be  little  Madge  Woodson,  lately 
with  the  Pollard  company  from  Aus- 
tralia. She  has  been  especially  engaged 
for  this  production. 

The  season  of  grand  opera  opens  at 
the  IMvoli,  San  Francisco,  July  28. 
When  Manager  Leahy  went  to  Italy  last 
spring  it  was  with  the  avowed  intention 
of  securing  a  company  of  artists  of 
which   the   house   could    be   proud,   and 


that  he  succeeded  is  assured  when  one 
looks  over  the  names  and  records  of  the 
people  engaged.  To  handle  the  orchestra 
no  better  man  could  be  found  than  Paul 
Steindorff.  Ines  De  Frate  is  rated  high 
as  a  dramatic  singer.  She  has  appeared 
in  all  the  principal  theaters  of  Italy, 
Austria,  Russia  and  Germany.  For  two 
seasons  she  was  a  La  Scala  favorite, 
and  is  said  to  e  the  greatest  Norma  in 
the  world.  Tina  De  Spada  is  the  lyric 
soprano.  She  has  already  made  a  great 
name  for  herself.  She  has  lately  sung 
in  Vienna  and  Buda-Pesth,  her  engage- 
ment in  the  latter  city  being  prolonged 
at  the  request  of  Carmen  Silva,  Queen 
of  Roumania,  with  whom  she  is  a  great 
favorite.  Linda  Montanari  will  be  re- 
membered as  the  originator  of  the  part 
of  Mimi  in  "La  Boheme"  in  this  coun- 
try. The  name  of  Collamaraini  is  too 
well  known  in  this  city  for  comment. 
Her  Carmen  was  the  talk  of  the  city  for 
two  seasons.  Marie  Pozzi  is  the  new  dra- 
matic contralto  and  has  a  splendid  repu- 
tation throughout  the  principal  cities  of 
Europe.  Anna  Wilson  is  a  young  singer 
of  remarkable  promise.  She  sang  two 
roles  at  the  Tivoli  last  year,  and  her  suc- 
cess was  such  that  the  manaorement  en- 
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ALFREDO  ZONGHI 

A   LYRIC  TENOR  WHO   WILL  APPEAR   SOON   AT 

THE    TIVOLI 
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LILLL^N  THURGATE. 

MI&S      TlUlRttATE      IS      THIS      J^EAtiON      WITH 
DENHY  MILLEB  AND  MABGARET  ANGLTN 

^aged  her  for  the  coming  soatioii.  The 
(Imiiiatio  tenor  is  Pietro  Venerandi, 
ruckoned  the  best  Otello  in  Italy.  He 
has  sung  all  over  Italy,  Austria  and 
Hiint2:arv.  Giusit'ppi  Ago&tini  needs  no 
iotrodnction  to  the  people  who  attended 
the  Beafon  of  grand  opera  last  year.  All 
the  parts  in  which  he  appeared  made  tri- 
umphant sneceiijfes.  The  new  tenor  of 
the  iyrie  order  is  Alfredo  Zonghi.  He  is 
a  young,  fine  looking  man,  and  has  had 
every  advantage  to  perfect  himgidf  in 
his  art.  He  has  sung  in  the  principal 
cities  of  hii?  native  country*  and  his  hest 
parts  are  Wilhelm  in  '^Mignon/'  tlie 
Duke  in  '"Rigoletto,"  and  the  part  with 
the  same  title  in  *'Ttarhii"re.''  Michele 
De  Padfiva,  draniatii'  haritone.  is  known 
on  hoth  sides  of  the  water.  th<nigh  this 
will  be  his  first  AintTiean  appearance. 
He  was  recently  selected  by  Puccini  to 
ping  the  part  of  Searpia  in  his  **La 
Tosea/*  Emelio  D'Albore  comes  to  sing 
the  baritone  parts  not  handled  by  Df 
Padova.  He  has  a  remarkable  voice  of 
brilliant  ipiality  and  a  big  range..  Au- 
gusto  Dado  was  tlie  principal  basso  of 
tlie  company  last  year.  He  sings  in 
scholarly  style  and  his  big  round  voiet 
ean  always  Ix*  relied  iq>on.  Josepli  Wit  I 
will  direct  the  stage  during  the  season. 
Keveral  new  operas  arc  promised  a  pro- 
duet  ion  this  season,  among  them  being 
^'La  Tost  a,''  '*Andre  rhenien"  **Manon 
Tjr'seant"'      (Pnrvini),      "II      (inaranv," 


"Falstaff:*  ^T)on  Pasquab',"  ''Jlarriage 
of  Figaro/'  *'rPnritani/'  '*Forza  del 
f>estino  antl  others. 

The  revival  of  Shakespeare  and  the 
I  lassies  In'  Fredrriuk  Warde  and  his 
power  fid  eoni]}any  has  met  with  nn* 
|U'rn'<b'nt*'d  favor  during  the  special 
snmnier  season  in  San  Franeiseo.  The 
California  Theater  has  been  thronged  at 
vwry  performance.  For  the  week  of 
August  4th  Mr.  Warde  will  produce 
three  very  strong  playif5 — **King  Lear^** 
*'Othello*'  and  *'Julius  Caesar/'  three 
perfornuinces  of  each.  For  the  conclud- 
ing week  of  the  engagement  a  reper- 
toire will  be  prrsented,  inclinling  '*The 
M(iuntei>ank,"  "Men  bant  of  Yeniee,* 
*' Virginias/'  "King  Lear,''  "Damon  and 
Pytfiias/'  and  a  sptvial  Sliakehspeare 
night*  Upon  the  latter  occasion  one  of 
the  stage  will  he  pr<^sented,  comprising 
the  most  nn!<]ue  programs  ever  seen  on 


MAiwiE  woonsoN.  THK  child  actress,  to 
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^'The  Balcony  Scone  from  Komeo  and 
Juliet,*'  "Soliloquy  from  Kicliard  111,'' 
by  Mr.  Warde;  scene  from  "The  ^ler- 
chant  of  Venice,''  the  quarrel  scene  from 
^'Julius  Caesar,*'  scene  from  "Hamlet," 
scene  from  "Macbeth,"  the  trial  scene 
from  "The  Merchant  of  Venice,''  and 
concluding  with  tableaux  illustrating  all 
the  characters  of  Shakespeare's  creation. 

On  August  18th  the  popular  X^eill 
company  will  return  to  the  California 
for  a  special  season  of  four  weeks.  The 
engagement  will  oj)en  with  a  big  revival 
of  "Barbara  Fretchie/'  the  gretit  hit  of 
last  vear.  "The  Starbucks,"  "Sowing 
the  Wind"  and  ^Trinee  Otto"  will  lill 
out  the  other  weeks. 

The   Frawley  company    in   "Jocelyn" 


and  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  have  been 
drawing  crowds  at  the  (rrand  Opera 
House,  San  Francisco.  In  the  company 
at  present  are  Wilton  Lackaye,  Alice 
Johnson,  Eugenie  Lawton  and  Eva 
Denison — a  strong  combination. 

As  varied  as  ever  are  the  programs 
offered  at  the  Orpheum,  San  Francisco, 
and  tremendous  throngs  jam  the  place 
nightly.  The  best  people  of  the  city  en- 
joy the  vaudeville  sketches  here  pre- 
sented. 

As  an  emotioiuil  actress  Florence  Rob- 
erts is  gaining  high  rank.  She  is  the 
chiel'  attraction  at  the  Alcazar,  San 
Francisco.  Among  her  recent  parts  are 
"Camille''  and  "I^osalind"  in  "As  You 
Like  It." 


Sunset  Rays 


Same  Old   Butterfly 

In  bovliood  (lavs  we  used  to  clinse  tli«it  festive 
*  butterfly. 
And  when  about  to  drop  tlie  net  we'd  neatly 
poised  on  bifrli. 
We   stubbed    our   toe   and    liit    he   earth    and 
scrape<l   our   features   on 
A  cruel  roek — got  up  lo  find  that  butterlly 
had  gone. 

In  courting  days  we  used  to  cliase  that  same 
old   buttertly, 
A  maiden  fair  as  anything  that  ever  flew 
on  high. 
But    lo.    she    took    our   salary    and    left    us 
sitting  on 
Our  care-worn  pants  to  wake  and  find  that 
butterfly    liad   gone. 

When    manhood's    dignity    we    reached,    that 
same   old   butterfly. 
Dressed    up    in    office    colors    bright,    came 
sailing,  flitting  by. 
We  gave  it  chase  and  at  the  i)olls  we  seen  red 
ruin  dawn. 
Come  to.  to  find  our  money  and  that  but- 
terfly had  gone. 

—Robert    V.    Carr. 


Swift — I'm  sure  Friday  must  be  an  unlucky 
day.  T  lost  my  j)urse  witli  ten  pounds  in  it 
on  a  Friday.     Don't  you  call  that  bad  luck? 

Shaw — Yes;  bad  luck  for  you.  Hut  what 
about  the  fellow  who  found  it? 

"Did  you  notice  how  slie  jabbered  away 
when  she  .sat  there  between  those  two  men?" 
**Goodness,  yes!  It  ma<le  me  tliink  of  a 
tongue  sandwich." 


Griiulintr  at  the  Mill 

!  lUpriutrd,  by  r<(jiivst,  from  thr  (ioldvn  Era.) 

The  room   was  long  ago  forgot  — 
And  yet  the  picture  haunt.s  me  still ; 

The  when  and  where  it  nuitters  not — 
lilind  Samson  grinding  at  the  mill. 

His  eyes,  now  opened  to  the  night. 

Spoke  the  strong  language  of  despair; 
His  brow,  weak  specter  of  liis  might. 

Was  furrowed  with  the  lines  of  care. 

Yet  blind  men  see  a  tliousand  things 
That  we  with  eyesight  cannot  see — 

The  sightless  Milton  felt  His  wing 
Who  fills  what  we  call   vacancy. 

Methinks  how  many  Sam.sons  grind 
On  Others'  mills,  on  others'  corn. 

Because  they  are.  like  Samson,  blind. 
Fit   subjects   for   Philistine  scorn. 

Tlie  l)ack  that  bends  to  human  load. 
And  bears  the  yoke  without  protest. 

Has  found  its  level  in  the  road 
And  is  an  animal's  at  best. 

Blind  Samson  [)rayed  for  strength  renewed 
And  God  gave  answer  to  his  cry — 

Tlie  broken  columns  round  him  strewed 
Show  how  despair  itself  can  die. 

— Hiram  Hoyt  Richmond. 


Ciabbe — Today  for  the  first  time  I  was 
really  delighted  to  hear  .Miss  Nextdore's 
piano  going. 

Askum — Something  worth  listening  to,  eh? 

Crabbe — I  should  say.  1  lieard  the  install- 
nu»nt   men   taking   it   awav. 
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Two  California  vSisters 

THE   SPRING   BRKKZE 

The  spring  breeze  frolies  in  wanton  jjflee. 
And  wafts  her  perfumed  kisses 

To  the  brown  old  earth,  who  smiles  and  glows 
And  thrills  with  a  thousand  blisses. 

She  emi)tics  her  girdle  of  wild  flowers  sweet 

Out   on   the   virgin   grasses. 
And  in  her  train,  with  the  blue,  blue  eyes 

The   modest   violet    passes. 

The  green  leaves  murmur  all  aroinid. 
For  their  fragile  queen  is  near: 

And  grasshoppers  chirp  and  young  birds  sing, 
And  all   is  sweet  to  hear. 

Young  lovers'  feet  are  soft  in  flower^. 

And  young  love's  kisses  sweet. 
For  the  fair  spring  breeze  has  woven  a  spell, 

And  first  love's  hours  are  fleet. 

THE    SUMMER    UllKK'/.K 

With  lang'rous  grace  she  trails  her  gown 

Over   the  golden   fields; 
Her  eyes  of  tropical  dusk  look  <lowu. 

l^ut  coy  the  glances  she  steals 

At  the  ardent  sun,  who  gazi»s  down 

And  tints  her  cheek  to  rose. 
And  what  he  says  to  the  Summer  Hreeze — 

Why — no  one  ever  knows! 

Her  white  arms  are  filled  with  roses  red. 

And  poppies  are  in  her  hair. 
And  now  she  carries  a  chalice  of  dreams. 

And  one  of  line's  nectar  rare. 

Her  face  is  warm  with  the  flush  of  sleep; 

Her  hair  like  the  dust  of  gold. 
Love  blooms    and    throbs   'neath    her    warm 
breatii. 
And  her  blisses  ne'er  grow  old. 

— Jvssic  Jiilirt   Knox. 


Indianapolis.  Indiana.  Wratern  Horseman — 
That  most  delightful  of  all  magazines.  Sun- 
set, for  May,  contains  the  seventh  paper, 
** Horses  of  California,"  fnrni  the  pen  of 
Joseph  Cairn  Simpson,  the  most  graceful, 
pleasing  and  instructive  of  all  trotting  horse 
writers.  This  paper  is  devoted  exclusively  to 
Oakwood  I'ark  farm  and  horses,  and  is  beau- 
tifully illustrated  with  Oakwood  Park  farm 
scenes,  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  entire  series. 


A  Toast 

Here's  to  the  hand  of  friendship. 
Sincere,   time-tried   and   true. 
That  smiles  in  the  htnir  of  triumph 
And  laughs  at  its  joys  with  you: 
Yet  stands  in  the  night  of  sorrow 
("lose  by  where  the  shadows  fall. 
And  never  turn?*  the  picture 
i)f  a  dead  friend  to  the  wall. 
-\rthur  a.  Lewis  in  "Thv  Koyal  Blue." 


A  vSong  of  vSunshine 

Sing  a   song  of   sunshine,   sing  it   from   the 

heart. 
Life    is    tilled    with    sweetness    when    Love 

forms   a    part : 
Sighs    and    tears    forever    such    a    song    will 

drown. 
Brighten    up    the    pathway,    <lrive    away   the 

frown : 
All    the    worhl    will    greet   you   as   you    pass 

ahmg. 
if  there's  smiles  and   sunshine  ever   in  your 

song.  \ 

Sing   a    song   of    sunshine!      Everv    rippling 

rill 
Will   repeat   the   message   from   each   verdant 

hill; 
In    the    fertile     valleys    where     the   blossoms 

blow. 
And  the  summer  breezes  softly  come  and  go, 
Love  repeats  the  message — sings  it.  rings  it 

clear. 
Just  a  song  of  sunshine,   filling  heart>»  with 

cheer. 

Sing  a  !>ong  of  sunshine  everywhere  you  go. 
Through    the    heat   of   summer,    through   the 

chilling    snow; 
Sing  it  when  the  sunbeams  dance  about  your 

head. 
Sing  it  when  the  sdiadows  'round  you  are  o*er- 

spread : 
Sing  it  at  the  noontime,  sing  it  in  the  night» 
Flooili ng  all  the  darkness  with  a  glory  bright. 

Sing  a  song  of  sunshine,  though  the  stormy 
skies 

Hide  the  blue  of  heaven  where  its  glory  lies; 

Sing  it  with  a  meaning  through  life's  dark- 
est days. 

Sing  it  with  a  gladness  on  the  rough  high-* 
ways ; 

Sing  it  to  the  sjiddene«l  heart  that's  Kore 
oppressed. 

Sing  it   to  the  weary  one  who's.  <.eeking  rest. 

Just   a   song  of   sunshine!      l^et  it   flood  the 

heart. 
And  of  life's  completeness  let  it  form  a  part. 
Sing  it  though  it  co>t  you  hours  of  grief  and 

pain. 
You    will    reap    a    harvest    det»p    of    golden 

grain. 
Oh,    the    joy    and    comfort   you    through    life 

may    know. 
With  a  song  of  sunshine  everywhere  you  go. 
-K.  A.  Brininstuol. 


He  carried  lunch   to  M-lvan   scene-*. 

He  made  the  old  «*wing  go. 
He  hacked  hi;^  knife  to  ojm*  sardine-*. 

Hecause  he  love<l   her  >o. 


Mr?*.  Swimm — I  didn't  think  nuich  of  the 
close  of  the  sermon. 

Mr.  Swimm — Perhaps  you  were  thinking 
more  of  the  clothes  t»f  the  congregation. 
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Rodlaiids  (Cal.)  ritoyraph — Sinskt  for 
March  \a  here  and  just  as  lovely  as  ever. 
Pages  could  say  no  more,  for  Siwskt  is  cer- 
tainly, all  things  considered,  the  most  ar- 
tistically printed  magazine  in  the  United 
States — and  that  means  the  world.  The  prin- 
cipal article  is  '* Yachting  on  San  Francisco 
Bay,"  by  Arthur  Tnkersley.  Jt  is  well  writ- 
ten and  superbly  illustrated.  There  is  a  bal- 
lad by  (ielett  Burgess.  "The  Hyde  Street 
(trip."  that  will  not  appeal  strongly  to  the 
uninitiated,  but  to  those  who  have  taken 
tliat  cable  car  ride  it  will  call  up  the  scenes 
mosi    vividly. 


Santa  Clara  Nnrs — Sinset  for  April 
shows  in  its  growth  and  excellence  the  im- 
pulse of  the  Pacific  coast  awakening.  Unto 
the  man  of  business  it  is  like  a  balsam  from 
the  mountain  wilds  where  trout  leap  in 
shady  streams,  or  a  breeze  from  the  ocean. 
In  the  current  issue  the  Santa  Clara  Com- 
mercial League  is  listed  with  other  like 
bodies  under  the  heading,  "All  About  Cali- 
fornia and  the  West."  The  Suxskt  magazine 
goes  all  over  the  United  States  and  thii^  one 
line  will  prove  of  value  in  calling  attention 
SUNSRT    for   August 


American  Horse  Hreedrr,  New  York — Sun- 
set, a  California  magazine,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautifully  illustrated  publications  that  come 
to  our  d<»sk. 


The  IMaiiting  of  a  Tree 

What  does  he  plant  who  plants  a  tree? 
.    He  plants  a  friend  of  sun  and  sky : 
He  plants  the  flag  of  breezes  free; 
The  shaft  of  beauty  towering  high; 
He  plants  a  home  to  heaven  anigh 
For  song  and  mother-croon  of  bird 
Is  liushed  and  happy  twilight  heard — 
The  treble  of  heaven's  harmony — 

These  things  he  plants  who  plants  a   tree. 


What  does  he  plant  who  plants  a  tree? 

He  plants  cool  shade  and  tender  rain. 
And  seed  and  bud  of  days  to  be. 

And  years  that  fade  and  flush  again : 
He  plants  the   forest's  heritage; 
The  harvest  of  the  coming  age; 
'i*he  joy  that  unborn  eyes  shall  see — 
Tliese  things  he  jdants  who  plants  a   tree. 

What  does  he  plant  who  plants  a   tree? 

He  plants,  in  saj).  and  leaves  and  wood. 
In  love  of  home  and  loyalty. 

And  far-cast  thought  of  civil  goo<l  — 
His  blessing  on  the  neighlwrhood 
Who  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand 

Holds  all  the  growths  of  all  our  land  - 
A  nation's  growth  from  sea  to  sea 
Stirs  in  his  heart   wlio  plant>*  a  tree. 

—Thr  Centiuif. 


Sacramento    (Cal.)    h'ccord-Union — Sin.skt 
for  June   is  a  typical   number  of  a  monthly 
l>eriodical  issued  at  first  purely  as  an  agency 
for  advertising  to  the  traveling  world  by  the 
passenger    department    of   the    Southern    Pa- 
cilic!   company.      But   while   it  is  still   issued 
for  that  purpose,  it  has  growni  so  in  public 
favor,   and   has  been  so  generously  expanded 
pictorially   and   in   a    literary   sense,   that   it 
iias    become    a    magazine    ranking    with    the 
)»est  of   the   general   order   of   such    publicaa- 
tions.      The   .fune    nund>er    reveals   a    wealth 
of    literary    matter,    exceeding    profusion    of 
line    illustration,   and   much    text   related   to 
the      picturesijue      character     of      California 
s<enic    routes,   and    likewise    matter    relating 
to  tlie  productive  capacity  of  the  state,   the 
personality  of  our   population,   etc.      In   pro- 
\ious   nuuibers   there  have  l)een   papers,   well 
illustrated  and  admirably  presented,  descrip- 
tive of  natural  attractions,  the  character   of 
our   great   valleys,   our  mineral   springs,   our 
mountain   bights,   the   sea   shore  resorts,   our 
bays  and   rivers,   and   the  manufactures   and 
greater  industries  of  the  state.     So.  it  comes 
about  that  from  month  to  month  the  SuxSET 
has    been    growing    in    value,    attractiveness 
and    general    usefulness.      It   is    now    serving 
a   splendid  double  purpose,  namely,  the  enda 
of   the    pa--senger   department   of   the   South- 
ern  Pacific  company,  and  also   the  high   and 
admirable   purposes  of  the  state  in  illustra- 
tion and  treatment  of  the  resources  of  CaH- 
fornia,  and  the  presentation  in  attractive  but 
truthful    form   of   her  s<'enic  l)eauty  and    in- 
vitation.     In  short.   Sunset  is  now  a   high- 
class   expository   magazine,   devoted   in    larg- 
est part  to  California  and  the  coast  and  their 
highest,  best  interests,  besides  having  strong 
attractions    for   the    lover   of  choice   literary 
food. 


Tlie  World's  Forgetfulness 

When  you  make  a  hit  and  the  world  doth 
smile  and  pass  to  you  the  sweet  bou- 
quets. 

They  quite  forget  how  marble-eyetl  they 
treatetl  you   in   other  days. 

In  other  days  and  other  times  when  you  have 
sought,  perchance. 

With  long-tailed  coat  to  hide  those  apertures 
worn  in  your  pants. 

When  you  make  a  hit  the  whole  world  pats 
you   lovingly   upon   the  back. 

And  says:  "We  always  knew  you  were  upon 
the  shining  upward  track;" 

'Tis  then  they  <piite  forget  the  frost  they 
give   you    when,   perchance. 

Vou  wore  a  long-tailed  coat  to  hide  the  aper- 
ture^  worn   in   your   pants. 

—/Robert   V.  Carr, 


Tlie  poor,  benighted  ]Hn<Ioo. 

He  <h»e>   the  bc-^t    he  kindo; 

Tic  sticks  to  his  cast   from   first  to  last. 

And  for  pants  he  makes  his  skindo. 


There's   always  sport 
Where  there's  sunshine 

Plenty  of  both and 

Shade,  too,  if  you  want 
It  _  allthe  year  round 
At   Hotel  Del  Monte 
Monterey- California 
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AH  about  California 

OREGON    AND    THE    WEST 


If  exact  information  about  special  sections  of  California  and  Oregon  is 
desired  write  to  the  officials  named  in  the  following  list.  Simply  ask  for  facts 
wished  for,  say  you  saw  name  and  address  in  Sunset  Magazine  and  a  ready 
and  prompt  response  is  assured.  Where  not  otherwise  specified,  the  places 
named  are  in  California. 


Alameda  Board  of  Trade,  C.  P.  Magag^nos,  SecreUry 
Albany,  Ore..  Alco  Club,  P.  Denoson,  Secretary 
Anaheim  Merchants*  Club,  R.  Melroae,  SecreUry 
Aahland,  Ore.,  Board  of  Trade,  H.  S.  Sanford,  SecreUry 
Berryessa  I^ruit  Growers'  Union,  H.  P.  I«ord,  SecreUry 
Berkeley  Board  of  Trade,  R.  C.  StaaU,  SecreUry 
Bisgs  Board  of  Trade,  C.  N.  Brown,  SecreUry 
aOifomU  SUte  Board  of  Trade,  J.  A.  Pilcher,  Secre- 
Ury, San  Prandaco 
Campbell  Board  of  Trade,  C.  H.  Whitmore,  SecreUry, 

Ounpbell,  SanU  Clara  County 
Cliioo  MerchanU'  and  Clerks'  Association,  B.  C.  Jones, 

Secretary 
Chino  Valley  Parmers'  Club,  Edwin  Rhodes,  SecreUry 
Claremont  Fomotogical  Club,  B.  Sauire,  SecreUry 
Colusa  Board  of  Trade,  P.  E.  Wright.  SecreUry 
Corrallis,  Ore.,  Benton  County  Citixens'  I«eague,  C.  B. 

Woodson,  SecreUry 
Demlng,  N.  M.,  Business  Club,  J.  A.  Mahoney,  Sec'y 
Dinnfaa  Board  of  Trade.  W.  P.  Boone,  SccrcUrv 
Bl  Monte  Board  of  Trade,  B.  J.  Dodson,  SecreUry 
Eugene,  Ore.,  Board  of  Trade,  E.  L.  Prajticr.  Secretary 
Fresno  Chamber  of  Commerce,  B.  R.  Walker,  Secretary 
Grass  Valley  Board  of  Trade,  A.  P.  Brady,  SecreUry 
Haywards  Board  of  Trade,  W.  O.  Emerson,  SecreUry 
Hermosillo,  Mex.,  Camera  de  Comercio,  J.  Guilleno 

Domingues,  Secretary 
Hollister  Improvement  Club,  I*.  W.  Jefferson.  Sec'y 
Independence,  Ore.,  Board  of  Trade,  P.  M.  Kirkland, 

SecreUry 
lone    Board   of   Trade  and   Improvement    Company, 

C.  G.  Noble,  Secretary 
Kern  City  Board  of  Trade,  J.  R.  Williams,  Secretary 
Kern  County  Board  of  Trade,  Ben  I*.  Brundage.  Sec- 
reUry, Bakersfield 
Kings  County  Chamber  of  Commerce.  P.  M.  Goodrich, 

SecreUry,  Han  ford 
I«odl  Chamber  of  Commerce,  B.  S.  Hogan,  SecreUry 
I/mpoc  Board  of  Trade,  W.  W.  Broughton.  SecreUry 
I«ong  Beach  Board  of  Trade,  I.  A.  Miller,  SecreUry 
I/M  Angeles  Board  of  Trade,  Gregory  Perkins,  Jr., 

Secretary 
I/M  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Prank  Wiggins, 

SecreUry 
I/>s  Gatos  Board  of  Trade,  W.  R.  L.  Jenks.  SecreUry 
Madera  Board  of  Trade,  Georee  A.  Clark,  Secretary 
Madera  Farmers'  Club,  J.  A.  Secara,  SecreUry 
Martines  Board  of  Trade,  W.  A.  Hale.  SecreUrv 
Marysville  Chamber  of  Commerce,  A.  C.  Irwin.  Sec'y 
Merced  Board  of  Trade,  E.  I*.  Moor,  SecreUry 
Merced  Chamber  of  Commerce,  W,  H,  Turner,  Sec'y 
Modesto  Farmers'  Club,  C.  N.  Whitmore,  SecreUry 
Monrovia  Board  of  Trade.  C.  B.  Slosson.  SecreUry 
Monterey  County  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Salinan 
MounUin  View  Board  of  Trade.  Cal.,  G.  K.  Estes,  Sec'y 
Napa  Board  of  Trade,  W.  G.  Thompson,  SecreUry 
Nevada  City  Board  of  Trade*  W.  P.  Bnglebrtffht,  Sec'y 
NewcasUe  Horticultural  Society,  J.  P.  Madden,  Sec'y 
Oakland  Board  of  Trade.  Edwin  Stearns.  SecreUry 
Ogden  Weber  Club.  C.  R.  Hollingsworth.  SecreUry 
OnUrio  Board  of  Trade.  T.  E.  Parke,  SecreUry 
Oregon  City  Board  of  Trade,  J.  W.  I/>der,  SecreUry 
Orland  Board  of  Trade,  W.  E.  Scarce.  SecreUry 
Oroville  Chamber  of  Commerce,  E.  Tucker,  SecreUry 
Oxnard  Board  of  Trade.  Oznard,  Cal. 
Pacific  Grove  Board  of  Trade,  E.  B.  Rich,  SecreUry 
Pasadena  Board  of  Trade,  J.  M.  Sickler,  SecreUry 
Paso  Robles  Board  of  Trade 

Penryn  Improvement  Association.  H.  E.  BuUer,  Sec'y 
PeUluma  Board  of  Trade.  P.  A.  Cromwell.  SecreUry 
Placerville  County  Board   of   Trade,  C.    E.  Swisler, 
Chairman 


Pomona  Board  of  Trade,  Geo.  P.  Robinson,  SecreUiry 
Pomona  Farmers'  and  Horticultural  Club,  J.  W.  Milla, 

SecreUry 
PortervUle  Board  of  Trade.  E  W.  Beebe.  Secretary 
Portland.  Ore.,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  l,ewi.s  Russell, 

SecreUry 
Raisin  Growers'  and  Packers'  Association,  W.  S.  Hoyt, 

SecreUrv,  Fresno 
Red  Bluff  Chamber  of  Commerce.  B.  P.  I^nnon,  Sec'y 
Redding,  Shasta  County  Board  of  Trade,  F.  F.  Duaton, 

SecreUry 
RedUnds  Board  of  Trade,  G.  C.  Thazter,  Secretary 
Redondo  Board  of  Trade,  S.  D.  Barkley,  SecreUry 
Redwood  Town  Trustees,  Geo.  Winters,  Chairman 
Redwood  City  Improvement  Club,  F.  H.  Thorpe,  Sec'y 
Riverside  Chamber  of  Commerce,    P.  8.  Castlcman. 

SecreUry 
Roseburg  Board  of  Trade.  D.  S.  R.  Buick,  Secretary 
Sacramento  Chamber  of  Commerce.  M.  R.  Beard,  Sec*y 
Sacramento  Development  Association,  P.  B.  Wright. 

SecreUry.  Colusa 
Salem,  Ore.,  Illihee  Club,  address  the  SecreUry 
Salinas  Board  of  Trade,  M.  R.  Merritt,  Ass't  Secretary 
San  Bernardino  Board  of  Trade,  W.  I,.  VesUl.Secretmry 
San  Benito  County  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Hollister 
San  Diego  Chamber  of  Commerce,  H.  P.  Wood,  Sec'y 
San  Dimas  Citrus  Union.  W.  A.  Johnstone,  Secretary 
San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce.  E.  Scott,  Sec*y 
San  Jacinto  Valley  Horticultural  Club,  San  Jacinto 
San  Joaquin  Valley  Commercial  Association,  Colvin  B. 

Brown.  SecreUry,  Stockton 
San  Juan  Improvement  Club,  San  Juan 
San  i,eandro  Board  of  Trade.  C  Rinderspacker,  Sec*y 
San  I«uia  Obispo  Board  of  Trade,  C.  A.  Ricketta,  Sec'y 
San  Pedro  Board  of  Trade.  Frank  Bums,  Secretary 
San  Pedru  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Judge  B.  C.  Sweet, 

SecreUry 
San  Rafael  Board  of  Trade.  D.  W.  Martens,  Secretaij 
SanU  Ana,  SanU  Ana  Chamber  of  Commerce,  O.  Iff. 

Robb,  SecreUrv 
SanU  Barbara  Chamber  of  Commerce,  C.  M.  Gldney. 

SecreUry 
SanU   Clara   Commercial   League,  A.  C.  Gage,   Sec- 
reUry, Box  524,  Santa  Clara 
SanU  Clara  County  Farmers'  Club,  W.  P.  Lyon,  Presi- 
dent, Eden  Vale,  Cal. 
SanU  Clara  Valley  Improvement  Club,  Ira  B.  McMsJiiH. 

SecreUry,  San  Jose 
SanU  Crux,  Board  of  Trsde,  J.  P.  Coope,  SecreUry 
SanU  Monica  Board  of  Trade,  Fred.  H.  Tafl,  Secretary 
SanU  Paula  Board  of  Trade,  J.  B.  Titus,  SecreUry 
Silverton  (Oregon)  Board  of  Trade,  P.  L.  Brown,  Sec'y 
Sonoma  County  Board  of  Trade,  A.  S.  Luce,  Secretary, 

SanU  Rosa 
Sonora  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Oscar  P.  Greeley,  Sec'y 
SUnislaus  County  Board  of  Trade,  G.  P.  Shafer,  Secre- 
Ury, Modesto 
SUte  Board  of  Horticulture,  J.  J.  Keegan,  Secretary, 

Sacramento 
Stockton   Chamber  of  Commerce.  Colvin  B.  Browa, 

SecreUry 
St  Helena  Board  of  Trade.  E.  L-  Cave.  SecreUry 
Suisun  Board  of  Trade,  L-  W.  Taylor,  Secretary 
Tucson  Board  of  Trade,  S.  H.  Haxard.  Secretary 
Tulare  Board  of  Trade.  M.  C.  Zumwalt,  Secretary 
Vacaville  Board  of  Trade,  E.  E.  McParland,  Seo^tary 
Vallejo  Board  ot  Trade.  G.J.  Campbell.  SecreUry 
Ventura  Board  of  Trade.  D.  J.  Reese,  Secretary 
Visalia  Board  of  Trade,  D.  B.  Perkins,  SecreUry 
Watsonville  Chamber  of  Commerce,  A.  W.  Har 

SecreUry 
Woodland  Chamber  of  Commerce,  E.  P.  Huston,  Sec'y 


Harbold. 
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Prosperity  Tascinates 

Buyers  of  Real  Estate,  like  traders  on  'Change,  prefer  a 
market  which  is  on  the  up  grade  to  one  in  which  values 
are  stationary,  even  though  low.  HUMAN  NATURE 
IS  BUILT  THAT  WAY. 


SAN    MATEO    IS   PROSPEROUS 

Its  residents  have  moneys  even  the  newsboys  feel  rich. 
If  you  wish  to  make  money  go  where  money  is. 

SAN   MATEO   IS   GROWING 

That  is  why  its  real  estate  is  in  demand;  its  houses  are 
all  occupied;  its  people  are  busy, 

SAN   MATEO    IS   BEAUTIFUL 

Like  begets  like.  That  is  why  it  is  a  favorite  for  residence 
purposes.  That  is  why  its  homes  are  the  most  picturesque. 
That  is  why  on  its  streets  are  to  be  seen  the  finest  teams, 
traps,  drags  and  automobiles. 

DO  NOT  LEAVE  CALIEORIA 


WITHOUT 
SECING 


SAN  MATEO 

far  information  Address  SAN  MATEO  IMPROVEMENT  CLUB,  San  Mateo,  Calll. 
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THE  DILLWORTH  &  PORTER  GO.  lim. 


PITTSBURG,    PA. 


MANUFACTURERS    OF 


Glendon  Tie  Plates 


Qoldie  Tie  Plates 


Goldie  Spike 


Common  Spike 


THE  C.  B.  KAIFMAN  lUILWAY  SIPPLY  CO. 

PACIFIC    COAST    AGENTS 
49   WELLS    FARGO    BUILDING  SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Profusely  Illustrated.    Published  monthly  by  the  PasseuRer  Department.  Southern  Pacific  Company, 
4  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  California.    One  dollar  a  year,  ten  cents  a  copy. 
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Yosemite  Valley 

HETCH-HETCHY  VALLEY 
CALAVERAS  BI6  TREES 
MURPHY'S  CAVE  and 
NATURAL  BRID6E?.1?^?.V,y 

Are  souie  of  the  places  you  should 
visit,  and  may  be  reached  quickly 
and  comfortably  via  the 

SIERRA 
RAILWAY 

Send  for  our  little  red  booklet 

S.    H.   SMITH 

General  Passenger  Agent 

JAMESTOWN.  CAL. 


Bolton,  do  Ruyter  &  Go. 

BANKERS 

AND==: 

BROKERS 


MEMUKRS   OF 

THE  STOCK  AND  BOND  EXCHANGE 

S.  F.  PRODUCE  EXCHANGE  AND  CALL  BOARD 

CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  TRADE 


Local,  Eastern  Stocks,  Bonds,  Cotton, 
Coffee,  Grain  and  Provisions 

490   CALIFORNIA  STREET 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

107  Third  Street,  Portland,  Ore. 


Private  leased  wires  to  all  principal  dtles 
North.  South  and  East. 


Rare  Daffodils  and  Tulips 


:  FROM  : 


CORK,   IRELAND 

William  Baylor  Hartland,  Specialist,  Bulb 
Grower  for  20  years,  offers  his  Californian 
friends,  though  at  such  a  great  distance,  at 
moderate  prices,  his  rare  collection  of 
Dallodilf  and  Many  Flowering  Single  Tulipi,  the 
latter  the  finest  put-together  lot  in  Europe. 
His  unique  I^ist  of  Prices  post  free. 

EVIDENCE    OF    QUALITY 

The  Bulbs  have  just  arrived  in  most 
perfect  condition.  I  thank  you  sincerely 
not  only  for  the  "Extras"  but  for  the  fine 
quality  of  all. 

t,UTHER   BURBANK, 

Nov.,  '99  Santa  Rosa.  California 

Your  consignment  of  Bulbs  arrived  in 
the  finest  possible  condition.  To  use  a 
modern-day  expression,  they  are  as  firm  as 
golf  balls. 

W.  A.  Procter. 
Sept.  25,  '99  Cincinnati,  r.  S.  A. 

W.  BAYLOR  HARTLAND,  F.  R.  H.  S. 

Seedsman  to  Her  I.^te  Majesty, 
Queen  Victoria,  and 
Ard-Cairn  Bulb  Grounds,  Cork.  Ireland. 
Remit  by    Postal    Orders    made    pavable 
at  Cork. 


A  SERIES  OF 

BEAUTIFUL 
YUSEMITE 
ENGRAVINGS 

TASTEFULLY  BOUND 


Presenting  more  artistically  the  won- 
derful features  of  the  great  valley  than 
any  previous  illustrations,  will  be  sent 
to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  10c.  by 


JAS.  H0RSBUR6H,  JR. 

Afst.  Gen.  Paif .  Agent,  S.  P.  Co. 
San  Frandtco,  CaL 
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DISCHAR6IN6  A  PHILIPPINE  ARMY 
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MEXICO  AND  PRESIDENT  DIAZ 
CALIFORNIA -LAND  OF  OPPORTUNITY 
HUNTING  MAIAMAS  I"  ^""^  "'^CADES        ^ 

M^rrvtM    of    Mountttir  te4    lit   Uniirue 

PROFUSELY      ILLUSTRATED  _ 
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SAN  FRANCISCO-  CALIFORNIA, 


VALLITA  A    CA..    f>HOtO|  OliTV  Or  Wf  VIQO 


JSfir  "Affjriat  q/"  Today,*'  f^^i  |^ 


GENERAL     PORFIRIO     DIAZ 
pe;£Sioe>'t  of  Mexico 
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DUTCHARGING   A 
PHILIPPINE   ARMY 

BY  CAPTAIN  JOHN  P  FINLErU;SA  11 


A  Stxid^  of  tKe  Unic|u9  *»id   Important  WorK 

Bein^  Carried  on  hy  tKe  United  Stotee 

Military    Authorities     At    An^el 

Island,    Harbor    of    San 

Francisco,  California 

In  Fqvu  Paets— P^uiT  One 

Illustrations  from  photographs  by  Tibbitts 

Here  is  presented  the  first  instalment  of  a  paper  of  interest  to  every  one  who 
honors  the  American  flag.  Ever  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish  war  soldiers,  vol- 
unteers and  regulars  have  been  passing  through  the  Golden  Gate,  going  and  coming 
from  Uawaii  and  the  Philippines.  The  military  reservations  of  San  Francisco  har- 
bor have  become  of  attractive  personal  concern  to  thousands  of  homes  throughout  the 
Nation.  The  maintenance  of  an  army  in  the  Orient  means  the  continued  movement 
of  troops  over  sea.  Of  especial  interest  is  the  manner  in  which  Uncle  Sam  now  re- 
ceives his  war-worn  soldiers  and  send^  them  to  their  homes.  The  Discharge  camp  on 
Angel  island,  in  San  Francisco  harbor,  is  a  unique  feature  in  American  history. 
Instead  of  setting  soldiers  adrift  in  a  large  city  to  be  the  prey  of  the  unscrupulous  or 
to  be  lured  by  temptations  the  men  are  well  guarded  and  cared  for  until  homeward 
bound. 

This  Discharge  camp  was  established  by  Major-General  S.  B.  M.  Young  late  last 
year  on  recommendation  of  Colonel  Frank  M.  Coxe,  Chief  Paymaster,  Department  of 
California.  The  results  have  been  most  gratifying.  In  the  seven  months  prior  to 
July  1,  1902,  returning  soldiers  numbering  10,7^7  have  been  paid  $S,$56,$54.     Of 
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this  amount  the  sum  of  $l,327,dJf7.03  has  been  paid  out  in  money  orders,  meaning 
practically  that  the  establishment  of  this  camp  has  saved  the  soldiers  this  large 
amount  of  money.  For  railroad  tickets,  during  the  same  period,  a  total  of 
$J/66jS0S. 77  was  expended.  In  his  recent  annual  report  to  the  Inspector-General  of 
the  army  Lieutenant-Colon  el  F.  I.  Chamberlain,  Inspector-General,  Department  of 
California,  gives  great  credit  to  the  railroad  companies  and  to  Fhilip  K.  Gordon,  of 
the  Southern  Facific,  a  son  of  Colonel  David  S.  Gordon,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  for  services 
rendered  men  and  military  authorities  in  this  connection,  and  he  adds:  ''It  appears 
that  approximately  ninety  per  cent  of  all  men  paid  at  the  camp  have  secured  their 
transportation  before  leaving  the  island.  It  is  estimated  by  the  railroad  people  that 
of  these  fully  eighty  per  cent  leave  San  Francisco  within  twenty-four  hours.  For- 
merly many  discharged  men  squandered  their  money,  or  were  robbed  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  found  themselves  stranded  without  a  cent.  Under  the  present  system 
occurrences  of  this  nature  are  exceptional." 

Captain  John  P.  Finley,  Ninth  United  States  Infantry,  the  wnter  of  the  present 
paper,  is  widely  known  for  his  writings  on  military  topics  as  well  as  upon  climatology, 
lie  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Discharge  camp,  and  therefore  is  exceptionally 
well  qualified  to  write  of  its  work  and  far-reaching  benefits.  Incidentally  a  sketch  of 
the  historic  island  is  given;  the  national  Quarantine  station  there  is  described,  and 
all  illustrated  from  the  first  authorized  photographs  ever  taken  on  the  picturesque 
government  island. 


WAR  is  an  extraordinary  social 
and  political  condition  requir- 
ing unusual  treatment.  While 
the  principles  of  the  art  of  war  remain 
practically  unchanged  for  generations, 
yet  the  administrative  details  of  an  army 
are  subject  to  the  circumstances  of  or- 
ganization, of  political  conditions,  of 
social  requirements  and  of  commercial 


necessities.  Each  conflict  must  be  a  law 
unto  itself  in  the  solution  of  many  un- 
tried and  extraordinary  problems.  Those 
in  authority  must  rapidly  develop  for 
the  work  and  meet  the  necessities  with 
promptness,  liberality  and  wisdom. 

War  in  the  Philippines  presented  un- 
usual difficulties  to  the  American  forces. 
Tn  many  ways  its  prosecution  has  in- 


UNITED  STATES  TRANSPORT  KILPATMCK,  AT  ANCHOR  OFF  DISCHARGE  CAMP,  ANGEL  ISLAND, 

JUNE  19,  1902;    JUST  FROM  THE  PHILIPPINES,  BRINGING,  IN  ADDITION  TO  OTHER 

TROOPS,   ABOUT  600   SHORT-TERM   SOLDIERS   FOR  DISCHARGE 
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volved  radieiil  Lvlmn<:cs  in  military  ail- 
Jiiinietration.  But  the  adaptability  and 
Cjiiiek  intelligence  of  the  American  sol- 
dier has  overcome  apparently  insur- 
mountable obstaelps.  The  American 
army  has  hei^n  tested  under  a  tropical 
8un.  The  problems  of  enlistment,  equip- 
ment, traininsr  and  transjiortatioo  of  an 
army  for  foreiLrn  .service  across  the  great- 
est ocean  of  tlie  world  have  bcn^n  solved. 
This  conflict  has  also  given  birth  to 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  etHeient 
army  transport  services  in  the  world, 
and  to  the  followin^^  important  achieve- 
mt  Tttei : 

The  itmiiiiptiiim^  r»f  an  Aiiierieaii  army  in 
the  Orif^nl-  in  a  ninnntT  to  cull  farth  Dw  ^ur 
prist?  iitnl  achniniticm  of  the  rppresoiitutivrs 
of  EifKipL'aii   ;irniirs. 

The  return  iind  imisternut  of  ii  v»>lunttH'r 
army  after  ahnut  tuo  yeiirs'  j-ervire  in  the 
PhilipytinPH, 

The  uitlidruwftl  of  the  regular  army  from 
the  Wewt  Indie,*  and  it»  transportatimi 
a  round  the  world  for  service  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  China. 

Tiie  reiilft*:^infj  of  lon;Lj-^tvrviee  troops  in  the 
Philippjoes  by   fresh   lroo|iH  from  the  states. 

Returning  to  their  tiomes  in  the  stiite**  the 
lhou>jind>  of  time  expired  regiilar  soUliers 
from  Herviee  in  the  Philippines. 

Tlie  homeward  journey  hy  way  of  the 
Suez  canal  hat*  heen  discontinued  hy  the 
government  for  economical  reasons,  if  for 
no  other,  and  Sjin  Francisco  has  now  be- 
<'onic  the  port  of  ti(dh  the  arrival  aind  dc- 
pirttHV  of  Philifipinc  troops. 


San  Francisco  is  the  natural  gateway 
of  conimeree  bet  ween  the  United  States 
and  the  Orient.  With  one  of  the  finest 
harhoi\s  in  the  world,  great  natural  ad- 
vantages, extremely  favorable  climatic 
rorutitions  and  large  expenditures  by  the 
govirnmcnt  to  provide  for  the  equip- 
ment, training  and  movement  of  troops 
to  and  from  the  Philippines,  the  Golden 
tJate  city  becomes  the  most  important  lo- 
cality in  the  country,  in  connection  with 
the  control  of  our  island  possessions  in 
the  Facitic. 

The  destiny  of  tins  ht'autiful  and  pro^- 
perous  city,  through  which  the  great 
Arnci^iean  Republic  will  exert  a  controU 
ing  intlucncr  nn  oriental  conunerce,  is 
jnst  beginnit>g  to  ilawnuipon  our  people. 
There  are  bright  and  glorious  visions 
of  the  fntim?,  n^garding  this  metropolis 
r*f  the  Pacific,  which  point  to  San  Fran- 
ei^sco  as  the  future  financial  center  of  the 
Orient,  connecting  the  richest  nation  on 
e-arth  with  the  greatest  empire  in  the 
world. 

In  and  about  San  Francisco  the  War 
l)e]>artiuent  controls  the  niost  extensive 
ant]  varied  military  reservations  near  any 
lai^ge  city  in  the  count rv.  The  city  has 
one  of  the  best- fortified  harbors  in  the 
worl<l  atid  the  most  elaborate  in  the 
Ftates, 

Oil  the  lorffest  rest*rvation  in  the  har- 
bor (Angel  island)  in  Spanish  *'thc 
Island  of  the  Angels,"  are  located  the  fol- 
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lovviiifr  ^avi'rniiu'iit  stntioiis:  Fort  Me- 
DnwL'll  Discharge  camp,  Detention 
camj).  Quarantine  station.  Battery  Wal- 
ter, Battery  Drew  ami  Battery  Ledyard 

Wliilc  the  snl)ject  of  this  article  con- 
cerns more  particularly  the  work  of  the 
J)ifc5chargc  camp,  yet  a  hrief  history  of 
the  island  will  form  an  interesting  link 
betwwM  the  patit  and  present,  and  round 
out  the  narrative  of  military  occupation. 

Angel  island  is  the  largest  of  the  clus- 
ter of  islands  in  San  Francisco  harhor 
and  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by 
Kaceoon  straits  with  a  depth  of  water 
varying  from  five  to  thirty-nine  fathoms. 
The  distance  from  San  Francisco  by 
the  shortest  line,  wlneh  lies  between 
Point  Blunt  and  North  point  (North 
Beach)  is  a  trifle  short  of  three  miles. 
Much  the  deepest  water  lies  off  the  north- 
ern shore  of  the  island,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  Point  Blunt  and  Hospital  cove,  vary- 
ing  from  seven  to  thirty-four  fathoms. 
Tile  summit  of  the  island  is^  7VA]  fi'ct 
aljove  sea  leveh  its  circumference  at  the 
shore  line  is  5.7  miles,  and  l>y  the  mili- 
tary road  4J^9  miles.  The  area  is  G40 
acres,  all  of  which  is  located  within 
Marin  county. 

The  name  as  the  Island  of  the  Anjrels 
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is  supjiosed  to  liave  originated  from  the 
sublimity  of  its  scenery,  the  serenity  of 
its  climate,  its  perpetually  green  foliage 
and  ever-blooming  flowers,  rendering  it  a 
fit  habitation  for  the  return  of  departed 
sjdrits.  Tradition  has  it  that  real  ghosts 
have  been  seen  traveling  about  its  seques- 
tered walks,  or  wandering  around  its 
mild  and  obscure  retreats,  occasionally 
appearing  in  the  open  view  of  moonlight 
on  the  mountain  sb^pee.  What4?ver  may 
have  tieen  the  influence  of  these  myths  on 
a  well-trained  retina,  for  it  is  not  every 
one  who  can  see  ghosts  on  Angel  island, 
even  in  the  night  time,  its  name  is  m»w 
generally  conceded  to  have  been  a [i plied 
with  tlie  same  reverence  for  the  gods  as 
has  induced  the  giving  of  the  name  of 
some  patron  saint  to  nearly  all  of  the  old 
sn'ttlements  of  California. 

An  example  of  this  nomenclature  is  in- 
teresting in  the  case  of  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles,  which  originally  was  named  by 
Don  Felipe  de  Neve,  a  Spanish  governor 
(if  California,  as  Pueblo  de  la  Reina  de 
Lu6  Angeles,  meaning  the  town  of  the 
Queen  of  Angels.  San  Francisco  is 
named  for  St.  Francis,  San  Jose  for  St 
Jose[»h,  San  Juan  for  St.  John,  San 
^latco  for  St.   Mathew%  San   Pedro  for 
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St.  IVtrr,  Sod  Tonias  for  St  Th^niiiS 
San  Diego  for  St.  James,  San  Andreas 
for  St.  Andrew,  San  Mignrl  for  St. 
Mirliael. 

Angfl  isliuKl  was  grantiMi  in  1839  by 
Ciovenior  Michael  Torena,  the  lir^t  lilex- 
iean  governor  of  California,  to  Antonio 
Osio,  by  order  of  tlie  ilexican  govern- 
ment, to  enable  res^peetjibie  citizens  to 
have  pot^session  and  prevent  its  being  a 
niHlezvous  for  smugglers  and  robbers. 
In  1840  many  Amerieans  had  crossed  the 
plains  into  California  and  in  that  yeiir 
they  rebelled  againi^t  Mexican  rule.  Fre- 
mont, accompanied  by  Kit  Carson  and  a 
hamlfnl  of  men  who  composed  his  ex- 
ploring party,  came  i?ito  contlict  witli  the 
Mexicans  about  the  same  time  and  open 
warfare  began.  Our  war  vesselSj  whieh 
were  upon  the  California  coast,  captnred 
Monterey,  Santa  Barbara  and  San  Diego, 
(hi  Dcceoiljcr  fi,  184*3,  a  small  American 
force  came  in  contact  with  the  Mexicans 
and  fought  the  bloody  engagement  of 
San  Pasfjuale,  about  thirty  miles  east  of 
San  Diego^  in  which  the  Americans  lost 
nineteen  otticers  and  men.  but  succeeded 
in  ciTecting  a  junction  with  Commodore 
Stockton  at  San  Diego. 

Shortly  after,  the  Saxon  conquest  of 
California  was  comiiletc  and  in  1848  it 
was  formerly  ceded  to  the  United  States 
and  admitted  as  a  state  in  1850. 

On  Sunday,  September  12.  1863,  the 
United  States  took  possession  of  Angel 
i-sbnul  as  a  unliiarv  station  by  Company 
B ,  Third  A  r  t  i  1 1  c  ry ,  u  n  d  er  1 1 1  e  co  i  n  m  a  n  d 
of  Jjieu tenant  John  E.  Ticrson,  who 
landed  with  his  company  on  the  western 
extrmiity  of  the  island  at  the  place  now 
occupied*  hy  the  post  of  Fort  ^IcDow^ell. 
This  landing  place  received  the  name  of 
Cantp  lieyuolds,  a  fitting  tribute  to  an 
officer  of  the  regiment  wdiose  name  is  now 
written  on  the  imjHTishable  record  of 
Amcriean  history,  as  one  who,  in  high 
com m and,  sealed  his  country's  honor 
with  his  blood. 

The  camp  is  about  live  mites  distant, 
west  of  nortli  from  the  city  of  Sau  Fran- 
cisco in  latitude  37  deg.,  51  min,  and  20 
sec.  north:  buigitude  122  deg,,  21  min. 
and  18  sec.  west,  located  in  a  cove  on  the 
extreme  western  portion  of  the  island. 
Iter  ween  Point  Stuart  on  the  west  and 
Point  Knox  on  the  south,  facing  the 
U olden  Gate. 

In  October,  18^3,  the  conmiand  of  the 
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t  tinip  [m^sod  to  Lirtitt^iiant  F.  A.  Mine  of 
tlir  Thin]  Artillerv,  ami  on  Novcinber 
Tth  of  the  same  year  order:*  were  issued 
for  tlie  erect ioD  of  barraeki?,  liake  ovens 
jiiid  storehouses.  On  Fel>ni:»rv  2,  18G4, 
Brevet  Major  G,  P.  Andrews,  Third  Ar- 
tillerv, assumed  eonnnand  and  Lieuten- 
ajit  Tierson  was  appointeil  adjutant 

Several  squatters  were  uftw  ordered  to 
leave  the  i.<lanil.  On  Filnuiiry  13.  1SG4, 
a  circular  was  issued  hy  the  commanding 
odicer  rcquirinj^^  all  pcrj^ons  to  appear  at 
the  adjutaut's  otfice  and  show  satisfactory 
eaurie  why  they  should  not  be  removed 
from  the  island. 

The  principal  parties  claim in*^  the 
inland  by  right  of  possession  or  grant  now 
resorted  to  tlie  courts  for  satisfaction  and 
the  contest  was  carried  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Unittd  States,  which  finally 
decided  in  favor  of  the  general  goveni- 
nient. 

On  IHay  13,  1864,  the  last  settler^ 
Achilles  Derosin,  was  removed  from  the 
ishiTi<l  by  an  order  from  the  commanding 
gojicrah  Departnient  of  the  Pacific,  Dur- 
ing the  administration  of  Major  An- 
drews most  of  the  fortifications,  build- 
ings and  roads  were  constructed.  Bat- 
tery Xo.  1  was  erected  on  Point  Knox 
nnd  Battery  No,  2  on  Point  Stuart,  the 
former  to  protw  t  tlie  harbor  by  a  cross 
fire  with  the  batteries  on  Alcatraz,  and 
the  latter  to  command  Raccoon  straits. 

The  buildings  at  Camp  Reynolds  were 
eons  true  ted  with  some  consideration  for 
the  occurrence  of  earthrpnikes,  especially 
the  quarters  of  the  eonnnand ing  officer, 
which  it  was  believed  would,  on  account 
of  its  heavy  tindjers.  withstand  a  very 
severe  shock.  The  altitude  of  the  differ- 
ent buildings  varied  from  that  of  the 
iruard house,  which  is  only  a  few  feet 
above  high -water  mark,  to  that  of  the 
row  of  quarters  assigned  to  married  sol- 
diers, which  has  an  elevation  of  one  Imn* 
dred  and  fifty  feet. 

On  December  3,  18<i(\  Brevet  Major- 
Qencral  J,  H,  King,  Colonel  Xinth  In- 
fantry, assumed  command  of  the  camp 
with  iiis  regiment,  appointing  Lieutenant 
Leonard  Hav,  Ninth  Infantrv,  as  adju- 
tant. 

The  camp  was  afterward  known  under 
the  name  of  Angel  Island  and  was  finally 
changed  to  Fort  3kIcDowell,  its  present 
official  designation.  For  about  fifteen 
years  the  island  was  oceupie*!  by  the  First 
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United  States  Infantry,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Coloneli  now  Major-General, 
Shafter,  the  hero  of  Santiago.  Fort  Mc- 
Dowell is  essentially  an  artillery  post, 
although  occupied  at  various  times  by  in- 
fantry. 

A  military  road  has  been  completed  en- 
tirely around  the  island  at  an  elevation 
of  from  eighty  to  three  hundred  feet 
above  sea  level,  connecting  with  the  vari- 
ous camps  and  stations,  and  thence  to  the 
boat  landings.  This  road  is  kept  in  re- 
pair by  the  labor  of  soldiers  and  military 
prisoners,  and  with  the  use  of  material 
taken  from  the  stone  quarry  at  Quarry 
point. 

There  are  many  beautiful  vistas  from 
this  road  which  winds  in  and  out  through 
the  ravines  and  over  the  projecting 
ridges,  with  rapidly  alternating  scenery 
of  luxuriant  vegetation,  densely  wooded 
slopes,  stretches  of  water,  quiet  coves, 
rugged  cliffs  and  sheltered  nooks.  There 
is  no  more  attractive  drive  in  the  west, 
outside  the  great  national  parks,  than 
that  to  be  found  on  the  five-mile  circuit 
of  Angel  island. 

The  flora  of  the  island  is  remarkably 
extensive  and  interesting.  The  slopes  are 
heavily  wooded  on  the  leeward  side,  pro- 
tected as  they  are  from  the  prevailing 
westerly  winds.  The  windward  exposure, 
especially  on  the  ridges,  is  free  from 
bushes  and  trees,  but  the  grass  and  wild 
flowers  grow  luxuriantly  every  where,  even 
on  the  summit,  where  the  wind  blows 
constantly.  Among  the  trees  and  bushes 
the  following  well-known  specimens  have 
been  observed :  Lupine,  manzanita,  buck- 
eye, scrub  oak,  larkspur,  eucalyptus,  live 
oak,  hazel  bush,  tallones,  romerio,  palmas 
silvestre,  wild  rose,  blackberry  bush.  The 
following  are  some  of 'the  grasses,  vines 
and  flowers:  Wild  oats,  burr  clover, 
poison  oak,  alfalfa,  cacomites,  alfilaria 
(pin  grass),  California  poppy  (esch- 
scholtzia),  fox-tail  grass,  amoles  (In- 
dian), ceballa  silvestre  (wild  onion), 
camer  (wild  Spanish  sunflower),  chilli- 
cotes  (Indian),  ferns  of  various  kinds, 
gloria  de  la  ma  nana  (wild  morning 
glory),  petota  (Indian,  used  for  salads), 
lengua  de  boca  (cow's  tongue),  flor  de 
cafe  (coffee  flower),  santo  cardo  (holy 
thistle),  canary  grass. 

Geologically  the  basis  of  the  island  is 
a  calcareous  sandstone  interrupted  with 
dikes,  trap  and  serpentine.    The  soil  is 


largely  argillaceous  loam,  deep  and  rich 
in  the  valleys  and  capable  under  irriga- 
tion of  great  production.  The  climate  is 
mild  and  equable,  the  island  being  pro- 
tected from  the  majority  of  the  cold  fogs, 
which  prevail  in  this  vicinity  throughout 
the  summer  season,  by  a  range  of  hills 
on  the  mainland  to  the  west  and  south- 
west, of  which  Mount  Tamalpais  is  the 
summit. 

The  intervention  of  these  spurs  of  the 
Coast  range  explain  the  comparative  im- 
munity enjoyed  by  Angel  island  from 
the  prevailing  southwesterly  winds, 
which  add  much  to  the  disconifoii;  of  a 
summer  residence  in  San  Francisco,  at 
the  Presidio  and  at  other  posts  in  the 
harbor.  There  are  but  two  seasons,  the 
wet  and  dry,  the  former  extending  from 
November  to  May  inclusive.  The  only 
sudden  thermal  change  to  which  the  is- 
land is  subject  results  from  the  insweep- 
ing  of  an  ocean  fog,  and  the  drop  of  tem- 
perature under  such  circumstances  is  not 
marked  enough  to  afifect  health.  During 
the  dry  season  the  roads  become  some- 
what dusty,  the  grass  brown,  where  not 
protected  by  the  shrubs  and  trees,  while 
the  latter  remain  green  and  beautiful 
throughout  the  year. 

Angel  island  is  protected  from  the 
chilling  effect  of  low  fogs  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Tamalpais  range  with  its 
maximum  elevation  of  2592  feet.  A  par- 
tial descent  of  the  drifting  cloud  mass 
into  Mill  valley  and  over  Richardson's 
bay  is  broken  by  Belvedere  island,  and 
deflected  southward  toward  Alcatraz  and 
northeastward  through  Raccoon  straits, 
the  highest  portion  passing  eastward  at 
an  elevation  of  about  800  feet,  occasion- 
ally enveloping  the  summit  of  Angel 
island.  A  high  south westerlv  wind  pass- 
ing over  the  summit  will  descend  into 
Raccoon  straits,  giving  rise  to  s([uall8 
and  whirls  upon  the  water,  throwing  the 
spray  many  feet  into  the  air  and  making 
a  very  dangerous  passage  for  small  boats. 

A  deflection  of  the  southwesterly  gale 
aroimd  the  southern  extremity  of  the  is- 
land, over  Point  Blunt,  gives  rise  to  se- 
vere southerly  and  easterly  squalls  at 
Quarry  point,  extending  northward  over 
Southampton  shoal. 

During  the  passage  eastward  of  areas 
of  high  barometer  (anti-cyclones)  over 
northern  California,  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington, strong  northwesterly  winds  sweep 
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tlie  cotiJit.  giving  risu  to  ron^iiderable  dis- 
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i  omfort  00  Angol  island,  alonj^^  the  east- 
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g       ern  slopes,  from  cliilliiiess  and  dust. 
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^  g        111  July,  August  and  Septeiiiber  sim- 
-  5    ilar  eotiditions  develop  nortbiTly  ^viiids 
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'i  S    whioh  move  southward  from  tliu  Saera- 
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Z  g    rneiito  valley  large  musses  of  superheated 
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3  2    nifj  producing  hot  uorfliers,  the  diseom- 
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^  5    fort  of  which  is  broken  daily  after  4  p.  m. 
?  1    by   eool,    westerly   winds    from   the   sea, 
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jPi| 

^  f    often  aeeompanied  with  fog. 
3  S        The  Coast  range  is  mueh  high(*r  west 
^  ^    of  Angel  island  toward  the  ocean  than 
S  ^    WL'st  of  Snn  Francisco.  In  thi!  former  case 
Z^i    the  elevations  vary  froni  1U8U  feet  in  rear 
1  1    of  Sausalito  to  2592   feet  back  of  Mill 
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^  ^    Valley.     Directly  west  of  San  Francisco 
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^  2    the  elevations  vary  from  320  feet  among 
^  g    the  Siind  dunes  to  920  feet  at  Blue  nioun- 
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^  S    tain ;    the  ocean  fog  can  therefore  sweep 
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2  i    over  the  city  and  county  of  8au  Fran- 
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5  g    eisco  more  readily  and  at  a  lower  level 
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n  ^    tlian  oviT  the  sontliern  portion  of  Marin 
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c  1    county,  which  emh races  Angel  island. 
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^  5        Successive  attempts  to  estiiblish  shc*ep 
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5  ^    and  cattle  ranches  on  Angel  island,  to 

^H 

!^  ^    which   the  slopes  on  the  northern  and 
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H  g    eastern    borders  are  well   adapted,  were 
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H  H    nuid*^  under  American  rule;  the  most  ex- 
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a  S    tensively   engaged   of   these   jmrties   was 

^H 

1  B    represented  by  Captain  Wilhaui  Water- 
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2  3    man,  under  whose  control  for  about  six 
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'^  S    years  the  herds  and  tiocks  grew  and  mul- 
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Z  ^^   ti plied,    and    roame<l    with    undisputed 
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^  2    sway  over  the  entire  island. 
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i  ^        Captain  Watcrnum  occupted  as  a  resi- 
*  ?    deuce  a  buihling  near  Point  Bhmt  at  the 
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0  1    southeastern    extremity    of    the    island. 
'^  i    This  tl welling  contained  seven  rooms  and 
2  £    was  built  by  the  Pacific  Mail  Company, 
^  £    It  was  at  one  time  used  by  quarrTOien 
^  Z    from   tlie   irnited    States   navy   yard   at 
^  S    Mare  island,  and  afterward  passed  into 
5  a    the  possession  of  a  discharged  soldier  l>y 
^  <    the  name  of  Rafferty.  who  cultivated  a 

1  ^    large  lot  adjoining,  whicli  finally  beeanie 

^H 

,^^^^^^^H                 f>  ^^^^^^^^M 

A  ^    the  camping  ground  of  voluntfXT  troops 
S  ^    during  the  war  of  the  rebidlion  and  re- 

^H 

^V 

1  g    ceived  the  name  of  Camp  Ratferty. 

^^^^^^^^^^           K«>  Va^^^^l 

^  2         1'^^'^'  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
^  -f    1807.     This  location  was  also  known  as 
i  '^    C^amp  Blunt,     The  point  is  supposeil  to 

"^^^^^H^^^^^H^H 

2  jr    have  been  named  in  honor  of  Lieutenant 
-  p.    Blunt  of  the  navy,  who  for  several  years 
L       had  charge  of  exploring  expeditions  on 
a        the  Califnrnia  coast. 
"            Tlie  remains  of  a  dismantled  fortifica- 
tion loav  still  be  seen  at   Point  Bluntj 

^ 
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where  at  one  time  quarters  for  a  one- 
company  post  were  about  to  be  erected, 
and  old  guns  remained  in  partial  position 
in  1868.  The  water  for  Point  Blunt  was 
supplied  from  a  spring  and  reservoir  lo- 
cated about  one-half  mile  to  the  north- 
west along  the  coast,  in  a  silent  and  se- 
cluded canyon  known  as  Hermit's  dell. 
What  appears  to  be  the  remains  of  an 
old  well  or  cistern,  and  of  considerable 
depth,  may  still  be  seen  on  the  highest 
portion  of  the  point.  A  little  to  the  west 
and  at  a  lower  level  stands  a  small  cir- 
cular building,  once  used  in  connection 


tremity  of  the  island,  the  location  of  the 
present  Discharge  camp,  an  extensive 
excavation  has  been  made  for  building 
and  road  materials.  The  quarry  is  in 
charge  of  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the 
army,  the  material  from  which  has  been 
used  in  the  construction  of  fortifications 
about  the  harbor,  the  building  of  roads 
on  military  reservations,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent in  the  erection  of  business  edifices 
in  San  Francisco,  notably  the  Bank  of 
California. 

Angel    island     is   well     watered    by 
springs,  the  supply  from  which  is  used 
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with  the  telegraph  service  on  the  island. 

A  queer,  old  character  by  the  name  of 
Peter  Casey  occupied  a  shanty  in  Her- 
mit's dell  as  late  as  December,  18G5. 
About  midway  between  Point  Blunt  and 
Camp  Reynolds  is  Mortar  hill,  also  called 
Mortar  point,  now  the  location  of  Battery 
Walter.  Above  this  point  a  small  pla- 
ti'au  is  located  which  was  named  Camp 
Thomas  in  honor  of  the  commanding 
general  of  the  Department  of  the  Pa- 
cific. This  location  was  used  as  a  camp- 
ing ground  by  a  portion  of  the  Twelfth 
[United  States  Infantry  while  changing 
stations  in  the  department.  For  a  long 
time  it  was  known  as  the  "picnic 
ground,"  a  favorite  resort  for  excursion 
parties  from  San  Francisco. 

At  Quarry  point,  on  the  eastern  ex- 


at  the  various  government  stations,  es- 
pecially at  Fort  McDowell,  where  the 
consumption  is  over  a  half  million  gal- 
lons daily.  A  large  quantity  of  spring 
water  is  also  used  at  the  United  States 
quarantine  station,  located  at  Hospital 
cove.  At  both  places  the  water  is  ex- 
tensively piped  from  conveniently  located 
reservoirs  to  the  various  buildings  where 
used,  distribution  being  accomplished  by 
gravity.  The  water  usecl  at  the  Discharge 
and  Detention  camps  has  for  some  time 
been  obtained  from  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Although  springs  are  conveniently 
located  near  these  camps  they  have  not 
yet  been  developed. 

On  the  western  slope  of  the  island,  at 
an  elevation  of  about  five  hundred  feet, 
was  found  the  highest  spring,  known  as 


A    FEW   DISniAlfGK    CAMP   STATISTICS 

InfoTHiation  relating  to  the  disehar^^u  and  payment  of 
Discharge  camp^  Angel  island,  California,  from  December  1^ 
inclusive: 

Xuiiil>or           Total  No,  R.  R. 

JIONTHS.                   0i  men          amount  Avt^rage     tJekets 

paid.               paid.  per  man.    boii«^ht. 

December,  1901 2.222           $<li>8.844  $296           1,94(5 

Januaiy,    !-*«-    1>**-1             4!H>,02ti  :m\           lji75 

Febniarv.   1902   309              130.2U4  352               312 

March,   HK»2    .... ,        L7:iO             a(i7,47t*  326           1,445 

April,   1902    1,727              544.0l:i  315            1.531 

Ma  V,  1902 L245              :U>M21  314               781 

June,    1902    ...,,.      1327             568.007  311            1,643 

Totals 10J47        $3,350,354  $312           0,033 


OPI  It  E  OF  THE  sm  rni  u\  facifh\  tiik  santa  fe  and  o¥  wells,  fa  boo  .V      '  i'[tKss 

AT  UlSCnARtjK  r.\MP,  ANGEL  ISLAWD.     Tni.H  <t>MlUNET*  Ul'TTCE  HAS   rM>NE   A    i  i   ^IM  S8 
AMOUNTING   TO   $1,793,855,   R£C£:iFrs  ¥WOU   FJEt'.    1,    1901,  TO  JUNK   30,    1902 

ANGEL    ISLAND   :MKTE0R0L0GY 

Some  meteorological  observations  at  Fort  McDowell,  Angel  island,  California* 
as  furnished  from  the  Post  hospital  rtx'ords  under  the  medical  department : 

An 


ElJCMENTS, 

Jan, 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May,  June. 

July. 

Aug, 

Sept, 

Get. 

Nov. 

Dee.  nual. 

Mean  tern.,  1874  . .  , .  . 

46.5 

48.3 

50.4 

52.0 

53.9 

55.2 

57.9 

58.8 

59.6 

67.7 

54.8 

48.6    53.r 

Maximum  tem.,  1875., 

04,0 

Oo.O 

67.0 

70.0 

74.0 

79,0 

78.0 

84.0 

82.0 

80.0 

71.0 

65.0    72.8 

Miniinimi   tem,.   1875,. 

32.0 

40.0 

37.0 

40.0 

44,0 

40.0 

48.0 

47,0 

47,0 

46.0 

46,0 

38.0    42,6 

Monthly  rainfiilt   1875 

7.45 

Tr, 

1.40 

0.75 

o.rx) 

0.00 

0.00 

(1.00 

0.00 

0.42 

7.41 

2.79  20.28 

Miiximuni  Ioiil,  1870.. 

59.0 

63.0 

70.0 

79.0 

85.0 

92.0 

87.0 

88. 0 

86.0 

81.0 

73.0 

68.0    77.6 

Minimum   tern.,    1870. 

35.0 

41.0 

40.0 

45.0 

47.0 

48.0 

49.0 

48.0 

47.0 

40.0 

45.0 

39.0    44.1 

Montldv  jainfall.  1870 

0,48 

2  25 

4.80 

L65 

0.22 

O.tJO 

O.UO 

0.00 

0.00 

2.20 

0.55 

0.32  18,53 

Montlilv  rninfaU.  1880 

0.43 

0.34 

2.07 

4.02 

0.25 

0.00 

Tr. 

0.00 

o.mi 

1,70 

1.54 

2.02  18.77 

Monthly  rainfall.  1887 

2/20 

8. 15 

1 .65 

1.85 

0.04 

0.03 

Tr. 

0.00 

0,00 

Tr. 

1.75 

2.50  18.17 

Mnothlv  rainfall,  1888 

4.05 

0.80 

1.40 

0.05 

0.25 

0.45 

0.03 

0.00 

0.83 

o.«o 

3,05 

5.75  18.46 

Monthly  rainfalL  1889 

0.96 

0.68 

7.26 

0.85 

2.01 

0.01 

OJIO 

0.00 

0.02 

6.98 

2,85  13.40  35.01 

Max  i  n  1  li tn  tc  m , ,   1891, 

73.0 

6S.0 

73.0 

79.0 

75.0 

90.0 

88.0 

89.0 

87,0 

89.0 

78.0 

70.0    79.9 

Minimum  tern..   189L. 

35.0 

38.0 

38.0 

40.0 

43.0 

37.0 

47.0 

48.0 

47.0 

38.0 

4K0 

32.0    40.3 

Monthly  rainfall,  189! 

0.62 

5.75 

2.53 

2.32 

1.32 

0.54 

o.on 

0.00 

1.13 

0.15 

0.73 

5.48  20.57 

Prevailing   wind,    1891  N.W. 

W. 

W. 

S. 

E. 

S. 

S.w. 

S.W. 

SAV. 

s,\v. 

S.W. 

N.E.WSW. 

I 
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tlu'  *Vi\  month:?'  inrnd,"  so  named  be- 
("Hisc  of  its  intcriniticiit  rliarai-tor,  the 
siii)i)ly  of  water  boin*;  dcpt'ndfnt  upon 
tlir  extent  of  the  rainy  season. 

T\u'  hirL^est  and  most  sheltered  cove  on 
the  ishmd  is  known  as  Hospital  eove,  the 
location  of  the  Tnitt'd  States  (juarantine 
station,  one  of  the  lar^jest  and  most  coni- 
])letelv  (Mjiiipped  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
Hospital  eove opens nj)on  Raccoon  straits, 
on  the  northwestern  shon'  of  the  ishmd, 
the  surronFidin«rs  and  views  from  which 
are  exceed in^dy  ])ictures(|ue  and  attrac- 
tive. 'J'he  steei)est  and  most  densely 
wooded  slop<s  are  on  this  (lank  and  the 
station  nestles  in  the  fold  of  the  moun- 
tain with  tin*  tower  in*:  summit  almost 
directly  overhead.  In  early  days  this  cove 
and  the  one  further  west  were  known  as 
the  rendezvous  of  American  and  Mexican 
smu^trl(.rs.  After  the  occupation  of 
Camp  Reynolds  as  a  military  station  and 
when  it  became  necessary  to  ert^ct  a  per- 
manent hospital  hnildin<r  for  the  use  of 
the  camp,  the  structure  was  located  at 
*' Hospital  cove/'  hence  the  name. 

The  estahlishment  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco national  (juarantine  station  at  An- 
^'cl  island,  California,  was  authorized  by 
the  quaraniinj*  act  of  Congress,  approved 
Au«rnst  1,  ISSS.  This  act  carried  an  ap- 
pro])riation  of  $1(K{.0(U». 

Work  bepm  April  15.  1S!M).  and  the 
station  was  opened  A])ril  *il>,  1801,  for 
the  disinfection  and  detention  of  the 
steamshi]»  China,  which  arrived  from  the 
Orient  with  smallpox.  Buildings  were 
readv  and  station  re;:ularlv  established 
May  1,  \><\)'2. 

The  buildin«:s.  macliinerv.  wharves, 
j'tc..  represent  an  outlay  of  $*^12.8<)3.5(>, 
hesi<le  which  an-  a  lutr  and  launch  and 
other  tloatin;:  prop.-rtv  a!r;:re*ratintr  about 
s:;;>.(MM».  toiTi'ilur  with  tlie  old  war  vessel 
Omaha,  upon  which  is  a  complete  small 
^talion  com]>ri>in^'  tw(»  >ulphur  furnaces 
and  fans,  ^'nirinrs.  boiliTs,  disinfection 
pum|)s.  tank>  and  sleeping:  compartments 
l«»r  onr  hund.red  and  thirty  detaimnl  per- 
>ons.    Thi<  hulk  is  u<ed  for  the  disinfoc- 

tinn    of    VrSSt'ls. 

Tin-  -tati'in  prop^-r  eomprises  a!>out 
ten  arr<'>  amund  Hospital  cove  and  in- 
rhuK's  twrnty-nine  buiMin^s,  large  and 
>mall.  amonu:  whieh  are  the  commanding 
olheer's  «|uartfrs,  ilouble  set  officers'  quar- 
ts ts.  r«»ttairi'  f<»r  subordinate  officers, 
mi-n's  ijuart'Ts.  lar.ire  building  for  cabin 
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eted  Kinyoun-P'raneis  chambers  for  the 
disinfection  of  clothing,  baggage,  etc. 
Each  chamber  is  40x7  feet  in  diameter 
and  fitted  for  disinfection  with  either 
steam  (230  degrees  Fahr.)  or  20  per 
centum  of  formaldehyde  followed  by  am- 
monia. The  steam  required  for  these 
chambers  as  well  as  for  the  baths  is  fur- 
nished by  a  bank  of  three  large  boilers. 

There  are  two  long  bathliouses,  one  for 
cabin  and  one  for  steerage  passengers, 
each  having  robing  and  disrobing  rooms 
and  sliower  apparatus.  Running  tbrough 
the  wharf  house,  thence  by  a  circuit 
through  the  steam  chambers  is  a  rail- 
way system  for  carrying  mail,  clothing, 
baggage,  etc.,  to  be  disinfected.  Fif- 
teen hundred  to  two  thousand  per- 
sons with  their  baggage  can  be  handled 
in  one  day  at  this  plant. 

The  station  has  an  electric  light  plant 
with  two  dynamos,  storage  and  direct 
systems,  for  arc  and  incand(»scent  lights 
and  a  complete  steam  laundry  plant. 

Water  is  pumped  from  a  well  6  feet  in 
diameter  by  75  feet  deep,  with  two  lat- 
eral galleries  30  feet  long,  by  a  self-regu- 
lating gasoline  engine,  to  three  tanks 
(capacity  51,000  gallons)  and  thence  dis- 
tributed by  gravity ;  two  similar  tanks  at 
an  elevation  of  275  feet  furnish  salt 
water  for  fire  protection. 

The  total  normal  capacity  of  the  sta- 
tion for  detention  is  1104  persons  (steer- 


age 81G,  cabin  102,  isolation  buildings  8, 
non-contagious  hospital  35,  smallpox 
compound  9,  cholera,  etc.,  compound  4, 
the  Omaha  130)  exclusive  of  the  station 
force. 

An  appropriation  of  $100,000  for  an 
iron  pier  and  floating  disinfecting  plant 
is  now  available  and  plans  are  being 
drawn  for  the  construction. 

Along  the  northern  and  western  shores 
of  Angel  island  many  small  excavations 
liave  been  made  by  citizens  and  soldiers 
in  a  fruitless  search  for  gold.  These  evi- 
dences of  greed  for  the  yellow  metal  have 
long  been  partially  hidden  from  view  by 
the  rapidly  growing  vegetation. 

Near  Point  Simpton  on  the  northeast- 
ern shore  of  the  island,  the  present  loca- 
tion of  the  Detention  camp,  a  skipper  by 
the  name  of  Captain  Michael  Haraon 
started  a  cattle  ranch  in  about  1860,  and 
for  several  years  commanded  the  sloop 
Shooting  Star,  which  made  daily  trips 
from  the  island  to  the  city  for  the  con- 
venience of  settlers  and  visitors  from 
otluT  parts  of  the  state. 

The  equable  climate,  good  drainage, 
abundant  water  supply,  invigorating  air 
and  isolation  of  Angel  island,  and  its 
convenient  contiguity  t^  the  other  mili- 
tary reservations  in  the  harbor  and  to 
San  Francisco,  render  it  particularly 
well  adapted  to  the  location  of  military 
camps. 


SHORT-TERM  SOLDIERS,  LINED  UP  BEFORE  THE  DISCHARGE  CAMP  RESTAL'RANT,  WAITINQ  THKIB 
TURN  FOR  "JAW-BONE'*   MEAL  TICKETS 


A  Stampede  on  the  Chisholm 

Trail 

BY  E.  A.  BRIN1N8T00L 

Drau'tMgs  bv  I..  Afaynard  Dixon 

The  Chisholm  trail  was  one  of  the  old-time  cattle  trails  which  ran  from  Texas  to 
Kansas  and  Nebraska,  where  the  cattle  were  shipped  to  the  eastern  markets  on  the  rail-  * 
road.  In  the  poem  a  herd  of  cattle  are  supposed  to  be  on  the  way  for  shipment  in  char^ 
of  a  relay  of  cowboys.  The  trip  is  a  long  one,  and  the  cattle  must  be  driven  slowly  in 
order  to  arrive  in  good  condition.  At  night  the  herd  is  gathered  together  and  the  night 
herdsmen  who  have  them  in  charge  are  obliged  to  ride  around  the  outside  of  the  herd. 
One  peculiar  thing  is  the  way  in  which  they  keep  the  cattle  quiet.  They  sing  constantly 
to  them  as  they  slowly  circle  the  herd  and  ke<?p  a  watchful  eye  for  any  restless  steer  that 
may  strive  to  break  out  from  the  main  herd  and  wander  off. 

Finally  the  herd  will  one  by  one  lie  down  or  get  "bedded.*'  as  it  is  technically  called. 
When  cattle  are  thus  bedded  it  requires  very  little  to  stampede  them.  The  sudden  approach 
of  a  coyote,  a  loud  breath,  or  the  clank  of  a  chain  tied  to  the  leg  of  a  wagon  mule  will  cause 
them  to  be  up  and  off  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  A  thunder  shower  is  one  of  the  cow- 
boy's terrors  and  will  almost  always  stampede  the  herd,  and  when  once  started  the  cattle 
will  run  over  whatever  happens  to  be  in  their  way. 

Then  it  is  that  the  cowboy's  nerve  asserts  itself.  Those  of  the  relay  who  are  asleep 
must  be  in  the  saddle  instantly  and  follow  the  tlying  herd.  The  main  thing  is  to  pet  to 
the  head  of  the  column  and  force  the  leaders  to  the  left  or  right,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
get  them  to  running  in  a  circle.  Shooting  their  guns  in  the  grountl  and  yelling  at  the  top 
of  their  voices  the  men  may  finally  succeed  in  getting  the  cattle  to  circling  or  "milling," 
as  it  is  termed,  ami  the  cattle  will  sometimes  run  for  twenty  miles  before  this  can  be 
accomplished,  and  when  started  to  milling  may  run  in  a  circle  for  hours.  Woe  betide  the 
luckless  cowboy  whose  horse  stumbles  or  sti>|>s  in  a  hole  while  at  the  head  of  the  herd. 
He  would  be  lrain[iled  to  death  if  he  should  lose  his  seat  or  be  thrown  from  his  liorse. 

Dark  is  the  night  on  the  Chisholm  trail. 

Though  faintly  the  pale  moon  gleams; 
And  the  cowhoy's  call  to  his  bedded  herd 

W^ith  musical  cadence  teems; 
Afar  on  the  desolate,  wind-swept  plains, 

The  gray  wolf  mounifully  howls. 
While  the  coyote  sneaks  through  the  short,  brown  grass. 

Or  into  the  coulee  prowls. 

The  mists  hang  low,  like  a  silvery  veil, 
Knfolding  the  dusty  Chisholm  trail. 

The  campiire  gleams  like  a  twinkling  star. 
The  moon  hangs  low  in  the  west; 
•  f  The  storm-cloud  mutters  a  threatening  note 

Far  over  the  brown  butters  crest; 
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Ratttt  of  hmHi  U't(h  ihr  raa*  t*f  h*mji^ 
A  nd  Jta sk  of  the  cowboy* i  gnnf 


DIIA«H  BV  1^    MAyMAflD  OtXOM 


The  night  wituI  Ijlowt?  with  an  added  force, 

As  the  hrrnth  of  the  storm  is  stirred,    . 
And  the  eovvhoy  sings  in  a  louder  voice. 
As  he  circles  the  restless  herd. 

Nearer  the  soimd  of  the  Storm  Kind's  wail, 
And  danger  threatens  the  Chisholm  trail! 
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Shout  and  hello  and  a  saddling  up. 

At  the  vivid  lightning's  flash ! 
Neighing  of  pony  and  foreman's  yell 

He-echoes  the  thunder  crash ! 
Patter  of  raindrop  and  thud  of  hoof 

As  the  outfit  spurs  to  the  call, 
While  the  rider's  voice  is  drowned  by  the  storm. 

And  the  frightened  cattle's  bawl. 

Fierce  o'er  the  plain  sweeps  the  roaring  gale. 
And  terrors  menace  the  Chisholm  trail  I 


Quick  to  their  feet  spring  the  frantic  hi^rd, 

And  into  the  blackened  night, 
Urged  by  the  voice  of  the  hurricane. 

They  rush  in  their  frenzied  flight! 
The  cowboy  rides  like  a  wild,  wild  fiend. 

And  the  quirt  and  spur  he  plies, 
As,  over  the  boundless  storm-swept  plain, 

His  swift-footed  pony  flies! 

Nothing  but  death,  should  those  fleet  hoofs  fail. 
In  that  mad  stampede  down  the  Chisholm  trail ! 


Rattle  of  horns  with  the  roar  of  hoofs. 

And  flash  of  the  cowboy's  gun! 
Shout  of  the  riders  and  pant  of  steeds 

In  the  perilous  midnight  run !     *     * 
God !  there's  a  scream,  and  a  pony's  down ! 

But  the  plunging  mass  sweeps  by. 
For  none  may  stop  in  the  wild  night  ride 

To  answer  a  comrade's  cry. 

But  on  and  on,  through  the  gath'ring  gale. 
Though  Death  rides  over  the  Chisholm  trail ! 


LOOKING   DOWN   UPON   LAKE  CHELAN    FROM   BALM    MOUNTAIN 


Hunting  Mazamas  in  the 
Cascades 


BY    CASPAR    ^Y.    HODGSON 

Illustrated ftom  photographs  by  the  Author 


THE  Cascade  mountains  are  the  ap- 
propriate home  of  the  mazama. 
Nowhere  are  there  mountains  with 
greener  slopes  contrasted  with  whiter 
summits;  nowhere  are  there  more  inac- 
cessible rocks  and  crags ;  nowhere  a  more 
beautiful  home  or  a  more  favorable  en- 
vironment for  the  preservation  of  that 
interesting  climber,  the  white  mountain 
goat.  All  the  way  from  Mt.  Shasta 
northward  throughout  the  length  of  the 
Cascades  the  mazama  may  be  found  on 
the  high  peaks. 

We  chose  to  climb  the  Cascades  about 
Lake  Chelan.  The  season  was  late  In- 
dian summer  just  before  the  first  fall  of 
snow  in  the  mountains.  With  cameras 
and  rifles  and  just  enough  other  baggage 


we  took  the  Shasta  route  and  quickly 
traversed  northern  California  and  Ore- 
gon, passing  successively  those  grand  old 
Cascade  sentinels,  Pitt,  the  Three  Sis- 
ters, Jefiferson,  Hood,  Saint  Helens, 
Adams  and  Rainier. 

A  not  over-long  journey  brings  us  to 
the  upper  end  of  beautiful  Lake  Chelan, 
high  up  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Cas- 
cades of  Washington.  At  Stehekin  we 
found  opportunity  to  study  the  beautiful 
white  creatures  of  ebony  hoof  and  horn. 
The  famous  trapper  and  hunter.  Bed 
Pearl,  who  is  established  summer  and 
winter  at  the  Field  house  on  the  forest 
reserve,  after  a  long  search  with  his  glass 
found  for  us  some  yellowish  white  spots 
against  the  whiter  snow  of  a  mountain. 
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and  tlu'Sr  \\v  said  wrvr  wild  l^ojUs.  What 
a  dim]),  live  to  S(>vrn  ih(»iisaiid  fret  nljove 
thr  j?urra(M'  of  tli<*  lakr.  to  tin*  liaiints  of 
thei?e  nioiiniaiiKXTs;  and  liow  likely  wo 
were  to  miss  tlu-in  alto.irothcr  after  sudi 
a  climl).  wo  soon  loarFiotl. 

The  niazania  is  sonietliin^  of  a  puzzle 
to  naturalists.  Tiie  question  whether  he 
is  a  ^oat  or  a  sheep  or  an  antelope  1  will 
not  attempt  to  deeide.  1'hat  he  is  the 
greatest  of  mountain  elindiers  no  one  who 
lias  ever  seen  him  in  his  own  wild  home 
ever  (|uesiions.  He  seales  rocks  where 
man  eould  not  find  a  handhold;  he 
jumps  preeijdecs  jind  aliirhts  on  narrow 
ledges  i'roni  whieh  no  man  could  extri- 
fat«'  himself.  lie  delights  in  elindnng 
the  topmost  ])eaks.  there  to  survey  the 
world  for  dangerous  j'nemies,  and  at  the* 
slightest  sign  of  one  will  dash  down  ean- 
yons  which  no  man  would  h(*  foolhardy 
enough  to  <lcseeiul ;  his  favorite  «'sea])e, 
however,  is  to  some  higher  j)eak  where 
oFie  woidd  not  dai'e  follow. 

The  rugged ?n'ss  of  his  home,  its  inae- 
eessihility  to  strangers,  is  his  protection. 
No  lazy  man  will  hunt  him  and  few  (d* 
his  wild  enemies  will  follow  him.  The 
rugged  snow-ela<]  peaks  are  to  him  as  tlu' 
brier  hush  to  the  rahhit.  ITis  white  coat 
is   also   a    iirotection;     an<l    against    the 


snow  or  the  whit<'  roeks  of  the  mountain 
j)eaks  it  is  only  hy  elose  study  that  one 
can  detect  its  slightly  yellowish  tinge. 
Ahout  the  only  enemies  of  tlie  mazanm 
are  nuin  and  the  eougar;  and  if  man  will 
only  observe  stringent  game  laws  and 
allow  the  goat  to  live  nearer  civilization 
the  cougar  will  he  less  an  enemy  than 
before. 

Jt  is  during  th(»  spring  and  summer 
when  the  goat  families  live  far  back 
toward  the  summits  and  rear  their  young 
that  they  most  fear  the  eougar.  In  the 
fall  months  they  take  to  somewhat  lower 
ranges  and  during  stormy  winters  sonio- 
times  come  low  down  on  the  mountain 
sides.  At  the  time  of  our  outing  we 
eould  sonu»timcs  with  a  glass  find  them 
early  in  the  morning  half  way  down  a 
mountain  side;  during  the  forenoon  wo 
eouM  trai-««  their  course  u]>ward  and  by 
noon  they  would  be  stinning  themselves 
upon  some  elilf  near  the  summit.  Some- 
times several  goats  would  form  a  band, 
but  more  often  a  nannie  and  her  kid,  ac- 
companie(l  occasionally  by  the  father  of 
the  family,  would  constitute  the  party. 

'J'he  sheep-like  (puilities  of  mazamas 
are  best  exhibitetl  when  they  are  sur- 
prised by  some  hunter  who  climbs  against 
a    favorable  wind,  and   opens  fire  from 
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wliole  length  of  his  body.  Some  years 
afterward  this  veteran  fell  to  Red's  rifle 
and  the  above  story  was  literally  written 
over  his  scarred  body.  It  is  more  than 
likely  that  the  famous  mazama  some- 
times meets  death  in  the  practice  of  his 
best  art,  that  of  clind)ing. 

Before  trying  our  hand  with  rifle  and 
kodak  we  rowed  across  the  lake  to  a  per- 
pendicular cliff  which  rises  from  the 
water's  edge  near  the  base  of  Castle 
mountain.  Here  are  pictured  on  the 
smooth  face  of  the  solid  rock,  in  time- 
worn  characters  of  true  Indian  picture 


"dispatched  by  a  fatal  shot  at  the  hands  of  THE 
YOUNG  woman" 


writing,  stories  of  famous  Indian  hunts, 
most  of  them  goat  hunts.  The  picture 
writing  on  this  rocky  page  of  Indian  his- 
tory extends  from  fi ftec^n  to  forty  feet 
above  the  water's  surface,  and  some  of 
the  figures  are  of  heroic  proportions. 
Some  of  these  hunting  stories  show  great 
slaughter,  forty  or  more  goats  to  one 
chase. 

On  the  following  day  we  tried  our 
climbing  ability  by  ascending  a  mountain 
near  the  lake,  taking  only  the  boy  of  the 
ranch  for  a  guide.  We  carried  a  gun  and 
a  kodak,  but  expected  little  in  the  way  of 
game  save  a  few  grouse.  The 
sights  one  sees  when  without  a 
gun  are  proverbial — this  time 
they  proved  actual.  WTien  near 
the  summit  of  the  spur  we 
were  climbing,  it  was  proposed 
that  we  return  to  camp,  but  the 
girl  of  the  party  persisted  in 
reaching  the  summit  before 
taking  the  back  track.  So  on- 
ward we  went,  not  very  cau- 
tiously, for  there  was  no 
thought  of  game.  The  writer 
was  first  to  see  on  nearing  the 
summit,  not  two  hundred  yards 
above,  standing  there  on  the 
topmost  rock,  surveying  the 
canyon  below,  the  finest  ma- 
zama and  the  finest  picture  he 
ever  saw.  This  old  billy  with 
long  beard  and  shaggy  coat  had 
neither  seen,  heard  nor  scented 
us,  there  being  a  strong  down 
wind  in  our  favor.  He  did  not 
pose  there,  monarch  of  all  the 
mountain,  for  long;  the  girl 
carried  the  rifle  and  as  she  had 
proved  the  best  shot  of  the 
three,  no  one  else  thought  of 
taking  the  weapon.  Her  up-hill 
shot  was  low  and  the  white  old 


OID    NANME    AM>    KILj    mN    A    MOUNTAIN    CREST 


patriarcli  was  only  woundtinj.  Iiimudi- 
ately  he  daslu'd  lIowti  one  of  the  worst 
camons  oT  ihe  mountains;  it  was  niilefi 
aotl  rniles  in  k^iigtli  ami  perpendicular 
in  phices;  at  other  points  the  rotks 
were  as  large  as  hotele  and  as  smooth 
as  glass.  The  hoy  dashed  after  the 
goat  and  in  mma  miraculous  way  saved 
his  net^k.  The  w^riter  tried  to  follow, 
but  was  blocked  on  the  glassy  face 
of  a  precipice  and  eould  go  neither  for- 
ward nor  buck,  up  nor  down,  for  full 
twenty  minutes.  The  girl  with  the  rille 
hud  b*vn  reared  in  the  mountains;  she 
made  a  detour  of  half  a  mile  and  came 
upon  the  canyon  lower  down  where  she 
lay  in  w^ait  for  the  wounded  mazama. 
Though  sorely  wonnded  the  old  goat 
made  more  rapid  ])rogress  down  the  can- 
yon than  any  of  us,  and  Ijcfore  he  was 
dispatihed  by  a  fatal  shot  at  the  hands  of 
the  young   woman   he   had   made   tliree 


miles  of  the  roughest  mountain  travel. 
His  great  white  skin  now  adorns  that 
lady's  boudoir. 

1  could  not  think  of  being  outdone  by 
a  girl,  and  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  get  a 
goat  even  in  the  Chelan  country;  ac- 
cordingly the  next  morning  I  was  off  at 
daylight  with  Red,  We  traveled  all  day 
much  higher  and  farther  than  the  day 
before,  but  until  near  nightfall  we  had 
no  luck.  We  had  s^tarted  for  the  lake  on 
our  return  when  we  saw  the  only  goat  of 
that  day.  A  two- hundred-yard  down- 
full  shot  in  the  growing  dnsk  passed  over 
him — and  so  did  anotlu^r  and  another — 
when  he  disappeared  behind  a  clilf  ami  it 
was  too  dark  to  foilow  liinu 

It  took  half  the  night  to  reach  the 
ranch,  hut  that  did  not  deter  us  froni 
making  an  early  start  the  very  next 
morning  for  another  mountain.  We 
rowed  out  into  the  lake  very  early  and 
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when  we  could  set'  clearly  searched  the 
mountain  peaks  for  those  yellow-white 
spots.  Luckily  we  found  some.  There 
is  exhilaration  in  climl)infr  and  hunting 
when  you  know  there  is  game  ahead. 
This  time  we  knew  it,  had  seen  it — 
though  we  might  fail,  we  won  hi  work 
hard  to  win.  We  kept  out  of  sight  and 
climbed.  The  wind  was  watched — some- 
times it  was  an  up  wind,  sometimes  a 
down  wind — it  was  very  treaciierous  that 
morning;  but  we  climl)ed  one  canyon 
and  the  mazamas  were  in  another.  We 
could  not  tell  during  those  hours  of  se- 
vere strain  if  tlie  game  had  gone 
higher.  We  debated  wliether  to  try  sur- 
])rising  them  from  ludow  or  to  try  get- 
ting above  them.  I  cliose  the  latter 
plan,  for  I  had  l)een  practicing  down- 
hill shooting  the  day  before  and  wished 
to  redeem  my  reputation.  It  was  nearly 
noon  and  we  judged  the  goats  might  be 
opposite  or  below  us.  Cautiously  I 
climbed  the  canyon  side  and  peered  over 
a  ledge.  There  were  the  two  goats.  They 
w*ere  down  and  away  two  hundred  and 
fifty  yards,  standing  on  a  shelf  overlook- 
ing a  canyon.  1  chose  the  billy,  of  course, 
and  droj)[)ed  on  the  ground  to  shoot. 
Fearing  1  might  wound  the  old  fellow 
and  let  him  drop  off  the  rock,  I  ust'd 
three  thirty-thirty  cartridges,  which  were 


all  fatal  shots.  His  companion  stood  for 
a  minute  as  if  dazed  and  then  seemed  to 
jump  olf  the  precipice  to  certain  death; 
^^he  was,  however,  only  nuiking  good  her 
escape  to  a  higher  peak. 

This  was  sutlicient  experience  of  its 
kind.  My  den  now  suj)ports  the  trophy — 
horns,  hoofs  and  skin.  We  decided  tluit 
the  r(»mainder  of  our  hunting  should  be 
with  koilaks  entirely,  sonu^  of  the  results 
of  wliieh  are  herewith  i>resented. 

The  next  day  and  every  day  for  a  fort- 
niglit  we,  iiieluding  the  girl,  climbed 
mountains,  carrying  our  ritles  and  hunt- 
ing with  cameras.  We  had  been  particu- 
larly fortunate  in  the  beginning:  thougTi 
som(^  mazanuis  were  afterward  found 
with  the  glass  they  always  managed  to 
be  ""not  at  honur'  when  we  called,  except 
in  one  instance  when  we  might  have 
taken  a  goat  family  with  the  rifle.  Wo 
chose  the  use  of  the  more  harmless 
camera,  which  is  a  less  cruel  and  more 
lasting  pleasure  than  that  of  the  rifle. 

Only  a  few  days  of  beautiful  weather 
renuiined ;  then  the  first  snowstorm  came 
on,  when  every  goat  and  every  other 
wild  thing  seemed  to  disappear.  The 
change  was  marvelous;  the  woods  had 
s(vmed  alive  with  life,  then  came  the 
frosty  morning  and  the  snowstorm,  after 
which  everv  wild  thing  seemed  dead. 
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"THE  GIRL  WITH  THE  RIFLE  HAD  BEEN  REARED  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS  " 


PEvSCADERO    PEBBLES 

The  hard  turmoil  of  the  pitiless  sea 
Turns  the  i)ebble  to  beauteous  gem — 

They  who  escape  the  agony 
Miss  also  the  diadem. 

— Minot  J,  Savage, 


El  Paso  de  Robles 

BY   DONALD   MAC DONALD 

niustratcd  from  photographs  by  H.  C.  Tibbitts 


WORD  pictures  of  out-of-doors  are 
doubtless  sonietimes  readable — 
like  the  jokes  in  the  almanac — 
but  such  picture  work  is  to  be  approached 
warily,  for  it  has  all  been  done  by  per- 
sons who  knew  how.  The  trees,  the  flow- 
ers, the  everlasting  hills,  the  rivers,  the 
nightingales  (and  other  birds),  the  sun, 
the  moon,  the  stars,  the  sky  have  been 
told  of  quite  often. 

In  describing  Paso  Robles,  therefore, 
it  is  necessary  to  cast  about  to  see  what  is 
interesting  that  has  not  been  served  be- 
fore; and  by  omission  the  intelligent 
reader  may  infer  that  the  stars  that  o'er 
us  shine,  and  their  reflection  in  earth's 
Armament,  the  flowers,  are  here  about  as 
elsewhere  in  California — at  Pasadena,  or 
San  Jose,  or  Santa  Barbara. 

Paso  Robles  is  built  along  the  Salinas 
river's  western  shore,  with  an  arc  of 
mountains  surrounding  it  on  three  sides. 


On  the  fourth  the  Salinas  valley  spreads 
down  to  Monterey  bay.  The  river  is  a 
lazy  affair  and  guilty  of  disturbing  the 
peace  only  when  angered  by  midwinter 
torrents.  Rather  crooked  in  its  sandy 
way,  it  helps  the  scenery  with  variety. 

The  mountains  are  of  the  kind  that 
keep  poets  up  at  night  WTiting  rhymed 
comments  upon  the  hills  silver  in  the 
starlight  save  where  the  shadows  of  the 
oaks  darken  them.  They  are  not  what  the 
the  Sierra  Club  would  call  high  moun- 
tains, and  yet  I  know  of  few  views  to 
equal  that  from  the  summit  of  Santa 
Ysabel,  or  from  the  mountain-top  above 
the  town,  when  Nature  has  put  on  her 
evening  dress  of  the  year,  russet  and 
brown  and  gold. 

Of  the  climate  I  can  say  little,  for  at 
the  time  the  temperature  tables  should 
have  been  studied  I  was  galloping  over 
the  hills  on  horseback,  for  the  winding 
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ways   and   the   ex  him  rat  nig 

g       air    make    that    prefe^rable 

1       pvf^ii  to  ping  pong.   Rctuni- 

1       log  to  the  climate,  there  are 

ur       many  old  iuhabit^uts  here 

p       who     have     never     known 

-^^^^F^^"^^v^^ni  4|^H 

wliat   it   is  to   be  sick,  and 

^       doetors  of  the  country  have 
1  g       a   ratiier  lean  and   hungry 

9 

^hv      V  II 

-  Mk^kL^jtm^^m       m^-  IB 

'Z       biok,  and    no    automobiles. 

^jHMgB^^B^     2'=  IB 

a       In  the  winter  it  don't  snow 
p       and  in  the  summer  it  donH 

''J^B^^^^^^^^^^^^KiJHli  f  ^H 

<       rain.      Any    one    who    can 

I^^HBbII 

<       work    comfortably    out    of 
1  54    doors  at  any  tinu\  can  work 
%  'i    cumfortably    out    of    doors 

^  S    fier<'  all  the  time.   The  town 
5  H    is  high  and  dry,  and  an  oc- 
2  1    easicmal     frost    only     adds 
1    <'U.xir  to  the  air  and  color  to 
1  ^    the  leaves  and  is  a  tonie  for 
ps  3    yon.     It's  not  cold.     True, 
1  «:    the  ti'm|teraturp  tables  were 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H|^i^^^H 

?ViHB^^^^^^^^^^^^j^^i 

>,  Z    not  titu^lied,    but    the    cbil- 

jHraM^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H  ^ 

^B 

^  g    dren  had  vague  ideas  as  to 

vniRSnBi 

M 

S  ^    the   nn^aning   of    the    word 
^  ^    ''snow.'*  ^'Arctics'-  were  not 

^iSlii 

^  ^    on  sale  at  the  nboe  stores; 

^  sf    gloveti,    not    mittens,    were 

^l¥MBifl..B 

^-«    sobh  and   the  overcoat*?  in 

^^■■^^IB"B 

5  ^.    stock    were   all    cousins    of 

'^^ASttP'^nB 

1  H    sumuHr   dusters.      In    Feb- 
-^  2    ruary  the  wUd  Howers  begin 

"^Hl^^    -  A  il 

^  ^    to   compare   colors   and   in 

^  ^    Xoveml>er  the  pears  are  at 

^^^                       Pii-W 

^  jj    their   best.     The   peari?  are 
S  §    as   ^ood   as   any    that   ever 

BhB 

J  =3    ^rew.  and  the  best  are  on 

skB 

fz    (tie  ri.^dit-liand  side  back  of 

HI 

C:  q    fi   liarbrd   wire  fenw  at  the 
^  <    junction  of  the  road   from 

■^           .BHB 

J  <    l*aso  Kobles  with  the  road 

1   ^^^wl 

IH 

3^    from— that  reminds  me  that 
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B 

:;       prunes    and     peaches     and 
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iB 

<       bt  fries  do  well,  too. 
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1 

<           Of  course, the  fiot  springs 
-/       are   the    things   that    make 
3        Paso  Uobbs  fanuHis,  ami  if 
1       you  write  to  my  friend »  Mr, 

JB 

u:       W,   A.   Junker,   who  has  a 

Z       sto])ping  place  there,  he  will 

<       send  you  a  diagram  of  how 

"       ma  uy     minerals    anrl     bow 

■^        UHicli  id*  earh  you   can  get 

.JiLjB 

2       in  a  driuk  of  water.     It  is  a 

z.        pity    that    IVmee    de    Ix'on 

could    not    have    seen    Mr. 

L. 

i 
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Junkers  nilvorti^L'nK'rit  in  the  papers. 
There  jiiv  iiiiuty  ki litis  of  mineral  springs 
;ii ul  fur  a  half  utile  alon;^  tlie  rivor  they 
hubble  \\j}  to  Ije  used  as  doctors  decree. 
The  largest  are  enclosed  in  a  very  impos- 
ing building  where  there  are  all  conveni- 
ences from  ^springboards  and  plunge 
hnths  to  tlie  reiIneer-iriH>rdinary  attaehed 
to  a  Turkish  hath.  1  am  told  that  two 
hundreil  pHJple  can  hv  batlii'd  hi' re  coin- 
forlaldy  at  one  time,  and  this  is  not  tfj  be 
duubtcd  even  lliougli  tht^  uiiid  Imtlis  do 
look  a  tritle  uneonifortal>le. 

The  hotel  is  in  a  private  park.  In  d<^ 
seribnig  a  hotel,  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  guide  book,  one  sliould  remark  its 
front,  the  number  of  stories,  the  ninnlxT 
of  rooms,  the  light,  fire,  telegraph  and 
teleplione  service,  the  hKattoii  uf  the  din- 
ing rooTu  and  the  numlier  it  will  accom- 
modate. Bearing  these  retpiirements  in 
mind  the  Hotel  HI  Paso  de  Uobh  g  may 
be  brieflv  said  to  be  in  the  same  class 
that  other  first-class  California  hotels 
arc,  thtis  avoiding  mistakes  through  fail- 
ure in  accuracv  of  detail. 


To  my  mind  the  hotel  is  best  described 
ns  a  large  numl»er  of  magnificent  fire- 
plaee.s  surrutuuied  by  large  rooms,  well 
rurnislmJ  and  with  tine  windows.  These 
rooms  are  connected  with  very  spacious 
halls  so  that  the  charm  of  out-of-doors  is 
not  altogether  lost.  If  out  of  doors  liad 
"modern  eonveniimces"  in  this  age  when 
breathing  room  is  so  des[iised,  what  a 
Ijcneheial  clumge  from  the  ordinary  habi- 
tation it  would  be!  The  stairways,  too, 
are  broad  and  easy,  stepped  so  that  they 
co7n]>ete  very  strongly  with  the  new 
elevator. 

The  exterior  of  the  hotel  is  chiefly  re- 
markable for  its  verandas,  where  more 
space  is  under  roof  than  many  of  our 
wayside  itms  afforrl  altogether.  One  may 
always  find  a  quiet  corner  wherein  to 
smoke  a  cigar  or  enjoy  a  hook  and  believe 
himsi4f  to  be  sole  ]H)Ssessor  of  his  envir- 
onment. The  verandas  after  dusk  are  a 
place  of  charm  in  the  calm  nights  of  Paso 
liobles.  Voices  out  of  the  darkness — the 
glow  of  the  eigar — the  rhythm  of  an  easy 
rocking  chair— the  up- valley  lireeze  stir- 
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ring  the  vines  gently — the  odor  of  flow- 
ers and  mountain  shrubs — make  one  for- 
get whether  the  hotel  front  is  of  brown- 
stone  or  of  pressed  brick. 

There  must  be  many  rooms  in  the  inn, 
but  I  did  not  waste  a  day  counting  them. 
It  is  so  much  easier  to  put  in  the  time 
possessing  one  with  its  cleanliness,  its 
comfort  and  its  windows  that  one  might 
walk  out  of.  A  window  veiled  enough  to 
soften  the  Paso  Robles  sunlight,  a  book, 
an  easy  chair— -who  would  spend  time 
counting  rooms? 

Coming  into  Paso  Robles  you  note  the 
cattle  satisfied  amid  the  wild  oats,  knee 
deep,  or  see  the  yellow-legged  chickens, 
and  you  know  it  is  a  goodly  land.  So  the 
dining-room  is  an  attraction,  not  a  place 
of  penance.  It  is  large  and  light  and 
airy,  but  one's  attention  is  concentrated 
on  what  is  set  before  him,  and  in  that  is 
found  infinite  satisfaction. 

Paso  Robles  is  a  place  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred people  surrounding  the  hotel;  a 
pretty  place  with  many  beautiful  homes. 
The  park  grounds  about  the  hotel  sep- 
arate it  from  the  town  and  from  the  hot 
springs.  For  those  who  would  lead  a 
busy  life  here  is  the  best  quail  and 
dove  hunting  in  California,  while  horse- 
back riding  or  driving  through  the  Santa 
Lucia  mountains  leads  one  to  Painted 


Caves,  to  quicksilver  mines,  to  ocean 
views,  to  waterfalls,  to  trout  streams  and 
to  the  beautiful  Santa  Ysabel  rancho 
with  a  lake  of  hot  mineral  water  boiling 
forth  from  the  largest  hot  springs  in  the 
state.  Santa  Ysabel  with  its  oak-lined 
drives,  its  hot  springs  and  its  hills,  its 
dairy  farm  and  orchards  is  an  endless 
source  of  pleasure  to  those  who  know  it. 
After  all,  if  you  are  interested  in  re- 
sorts, for  j)leasure  or  for  health,  or  for 
both,  why  not  stop  reading  about  Paso 
Robles  and  see  it?  Maybe  I  have  a 
:^lightly  different  point  of  view  from 
yours;  rich  cream,  butter  and  eggs  that 
don't  grow  on  town  tables,  vegetables  that 
you  may  pull  yours(»lf,  fruit  from  trees 
in  sigh{  of  your  window,  chickens  that 
waken  you  in  the  morning  to  make  a 
closer  acquaintance  before  night — all 
these  may  not  interest  you,  but  the  town 
is  there,  and  the  hotel  is  there,  and  the 
hot  springs  have  been  there  according  to 
Indian  legend  since  Noah^s  great  flood, 
and  as  they  are  half  way  between  Los  An- 
geles and  San  Francisco,  there  is  no  good 
r(?ason  why  you  shouldn^t  spend  a  week 
there — and  enjoy  the  tennis  courts,  the 
bowling  alleys,  the  social  halls,  the  golf 
links,  the  croquet  grounds  and  the  other 
attractions  that  go  without  saying,  just 
as  the  meals  do. 


At  Santa  Catalina 

BY  ETTA  CAEY  IDE 

Adrift  in  the  sea  is  this  island  rare, 

Agleam  and  aglow  from  morn  till  morn. 
Far  remote  from  the  world's  mad  rush  and  care 

Lies  this  jewel  of  an  earthquake  born. 

It  woos  to  its  bay-indented  shores 

Hearts  that  are  weary  and  souls  storm-tossed. 
And  with  mystic  touch  it  seems  to  restore 

All  the  old-time  dreams  that  life  had  lost. 

Once  more  our  sweet  youth  does  nothing  lack. 

We  stand  on  the  edge  of  its  blue  sea. 
With  a  rush  of  memories  that  bears  us  hack 

'i'o  the  days  when  life  was  full  and   free. 

So  we  love  this  island  in   the  sea. 

Where  the  world  grows  swc^eter,  days  more  dear, 

For  the  hope  it  brings  to  you  and  me, 
In  the  magic  charm  of  its  atmosphere. 
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"You're  askin*  if  it's  goin'  to  rain  ?     Wal,  stranger,  I  dunno, 

But  jedgin'  from  the  looks  o'  things,  I'd  say  it  is,  although 

This  Californy  weather  is  a  most  surprisin'  thing," 

Said  Uncle  Reuben  Washburn,  as  he  stopped  his  work,  to  bring 

A  wagon  load  of  lemons  up  to  ripen  in  his  bam. 

And  then  began  to  spin  the  tenderfoot  his  weather  yarn. 

"I  ben  in  this  good  state  nigh  on  ten  year  'n  a  half,  come  fall, 
An'  have  learned  not  to  count  upon  ol'  weather  signs  at  all, 
I  tried  'em  all  when  I  first  come,  'n  never  seemed  to  hit 
Upon  a  single  chunk  o'  rule,  ez  I  could  call  a  fit; 
Back  East  I  knew  them  signs  so  well,  I  didn't  need  a  grain 
0'  barometric  reck'nin'  to  announce  a  comin'  rain. 

"A  Philadelphy  lawyer  would  git  up  a  stump,  I'll  own. 
If  he  should  try  perdicktin'  in  this  tropercal  ozone ; 
Why,  when  yer  see  the  sun  a-drawin'  water,  ez  yer  think, 
Mos'  of 'en  yer  won't  git  enough  for  bottle  flies  to  drink; 
When  mack'rel  skies  'n  blackish  clouds  pint  to  a  thunder  storm, 
Yer  mark  my  words,  an  hour  hence  the  sun'U  be  out  warm. 

"In  dry  time  here  when  I  would  see  a  circle  round  the  moon, 
I  used  to  tell  my  neighbors  that  'twould  git  to  rain  in'  soon, 
An'  course  I'd  count  the  stars  inside  that  ring,  to  find  what  day 
We  might  expcc'  that  rain,  'n  like  ez  not  them  stars  would  say 
The  second  'r  the  third,  'n  then  I'd  wink  'n  smile  'n  slap 
My  knee  in  joy;  but  ten  to  one  we  wouldn't  git  a  drap. 

"Whene'er  a  nor '-east  wind  would  come  agin  my  gable  ell 

Back  in  Vermont,  I  knowed  'twould  rain  for  quite  a  little  spell. 

When  roomatiz  would  twitch  'n  make  my  off  leg  pain  like  fun — 

I  tuk  roomatics,  stranger,  in  the  war  o'  sixty-one — 

I  a  Hers  knew  wet  weather  was  a-settin'  in,  but  now 

This  wondrous  land  'n  climate  has  nigh  cured  me  up  1  vow. 

"So  I'm  content  to  let  this  weather  propersishun  be, 

Ez  long  's  the  Ijord  sends  rain  enough  to  wet  my  j)rop(»rty. 

An'  my  advice  to  you  is  not  to  bet  a  blessed  cent 

Upon  this  western  weather,  if  yer  do  yer'll  sure  repent: 

But,  stranger,  I  must  haul  this  load  o'  lemons  from  thes<'  rows. 

No !  No !    Yer  neednH  thank  me ;  glad  to  seen  yer !    Addyose." 
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SIMPSON'S   MEADOW  AT  THE  HEAD  OF  TEHIPITE  CANYON,  FRESNO  COUNTY,   CALIFORNIA 


High  Water  in  Tehipite 

BY   HELEN    GOMPERTZ   LE    CONTE 

Illustratrd  from  photographs  by  Joseph  A'.  I.r  Conte 


EARLY  in  Juno  wo  startod  on  a 
tramp,  intonding  to  oxploro  To- 
ll ipite  oanyon,  and  olimb  soino 
peaks  at  its  hoad.  Our  itinorary  was  by 
train  to  Fn^sno,  l)y  stage  to  Ockondon^s 
and  afoot  the  rest  of  the  way.  We 
started  from  Oekendon's  on  June  11th, 
and,  aft<T  a  leisurely  trip,  reaelied  the 
floor  of  the  canyon  on  June  IGth,  at  1 
p.  m. 

**TIere  wo  are  facing  the  great  Tehipite 
Dome,  and  now  what  next?''  'i'hat  ques- 
tion constantly  recurred  to  each  one  of 
us  four  as  we  sat  hosido  the  raging  river 
and  looked  up  at  the  towering  rock  that 
almost  ovorliung  tlio  narrow  canyon  with 
its  massis'o  gray  dome.  The  wiseacres  at 
Oekendon's,  forty  miles  away,  had 
warned  us  that  w(*'d  never  take  our  {)ack 
mules  into  Tehipite  this  early  in  the  sea- 


son, and  had  shaken  their  heads  dubious- 
ly about  our  getting  up  the  river  even 
without  those  useful  appendages.  Thus 
far  no  gn>ater  difficulty  had  we  met  than 
an  incredibly  steep  trail  into  the  canyon, 
but  now  the  angry,  foam-flecked  river 
made  the  men  look  grave,  and  the  women 
silently  shiver  at  the  thought  of  daring 
to  cross  it.  I  say,  "silently,"  for  we  were 
old  campers,  and  knew  better  than  to  cry 
l)t»fore  we  were  hurt.  Besides,  there  was 
a  pride  and  sense  of  responsibility  in  the 
fact  that  we  were  looked  upon  as  com- 
rades by  the  men,  and  we  must  in  no  wise 
fall  below  th(»  standard  by  increasing 
their  anxieties.  So,  in  s])ite  of  the  fact 
that  the  chaperone  had  double  fears,  for 
herself  and  for  her  husband,  she  set  me  a 
brave  example  and  we  both  held  our 
peace. 
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Our  chief  said  that   it  was 
easy  enough  to  go  up  the  can- 
yon when   the  river  was  low, 
for  tlien  lie  had  walked  along 
the  bed  of  it  at  certain  places 
where  the  stn.*ani  filled  the  nar- 
row gorge.     On  this  occasion, 
however,  we  must  explore  a  bit, 
and     then     decide     U})on     our 
course.      We    walked    eastward 
up  tlie  canyon  to  Crown  creek, 
the     first    big    tributary    that 
comes  in  from  the  north,  just 
beside  the  dome.     It  makes  a 
series    of    plunges    down    the 
thrce-thousand-foot    wall,    and 
ends    in    the    beautiful    Silver 
Spray  fall.     Here  the  men  left 
us  to  enjoy  the  changing  lights 
that  glorified  the  delicate  white  mist  of 
the  cataract,  while  they  crossed  the  stream 
on  a  convenient  log  and  explored  the  for- 
bidding looking  talus  pile  beyond.    In  an 
hour  they   returne<l  and   said  they  had 
found  a  '^monumented"  track  which  was 
passalde  provided   some  brush  were  cut 
out.     \V(?  then  retraced  our  steps  and, 
stopping  on  the  way  to  visit  the  curious 
rock  house  formed  by  the  fall  of  a  huge 
flat  granite  slab  upon  the  upright  boul- 
ders, reached  camp  in  time  to  get  a  good 
dinner. 

The  sun  rose  late  in  the  depths  of  Te- 
hipit(\  but  we  were  up  with  the  dawn  and 
off  long  before  his  rays  reached  us.  The 
mules  were  just  able  to  fojd  (.'rown  creek, 
and  then  we  took  to  the  rock  pile,  our 
chief  going  ahead  to  cut  brush  and  at 
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LOOKIXO  IX)WN  TEUIPITE  CANYON,  FROM  TUE  TBAIL 

times  to  seek  further  monuments  when 
we  seemed  to  have  come  to  the  end  of 
them.  Several  times  this  happened,  but 
a  little  brush  cutting  revealed  the  tell- 
tale stones  further  on.  At  last  we  came 
to  a  standstill  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
swift  river. 

"We  can't  ford  it  or  swim  it;  and  the 
trail  cannot  go  into  it,"  we  exclaimed. 

In  spite  of  our  incredulity,  the  trail 
did  go  into  the  river,  for  we  caught  sight 
of  tlu»  monuments  sticking  up  above  the 
surface  of  the  water  which  lashcHl  itself 
into  foam  against  the  great  boulders  be- 
nrath. 

"Xow,  we're  up  against  it,"  said  the 
boys,  chwrfully.  *'We'll  have  to  take  to 
the  rock  pile  without  any  monuments  to 
guide  us." 

And  so  up  we  scrambled 
after  our  chief,  whom  we 
dubbed  *'the  Pathfinder,"  and 
right  manfully  did  he  circle 
around  over  rocks  and  under 
brush  in  search  of  a  trail. 
Sometimes  the  men  spent  pre- 
cious minutes  in  cutting  away 
brush  or  again  in  building  up 
with  loose  rock  some  big  hole 
to  enable  the  mules  to  pass 
over  in  safety.  Finally,  having 
n»ached  a  high  j)lace  on  the 
rocks,  we  looked  ahead  and,  to 
our  joy,  siiw  that  the  end  was 
nigh,  and  that  a  few  yards  be- 
yond there  was  an  abrupt  de- 
scent to  a  pinev  slope.  Alas! 
we  had  reckoned  much  too  soon. 
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for  vawning  at  our  vrrv  feet  ^va^  a  con- 
siderable chasm,  easy  eii()U<;li  for  the  foot 
passenger,  hut  inipossihle  for  our  mules. 
Xothing  daunted,  the  men  clambered 
down  and  fell  to  cutting  some  young  cot- 
tonwoods  along  the  river  with  which  to 
construct  a  rudt-  bridge  across  the  chasm. 
Meanwhih'  we  held  the  patient  beasts, 
who  tried  in  vain  to  find  a  comfortable 
footing  on  the*  jagged  rock  pile  and  rest- 
lessly poised  themselves  on  the  very  edge 
of  tlie  hole.  The  blows  of  the  axe  re- 
sounded bravely,  but  it  seemed  a  puny 
weapon  when  ])itted  against  the  might  of 
cliff  and  torrent. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  canyon 
the  wall  was  cleft  In'  a  narrow  gorge 
whose  entrance  was  guarded  by  fantas- 
tic pinnacles,  an<l  whose  gloomy  recesses 
well  deserved  the  name  of  "the  Titans' 
Playground.''  To  our  left  rose  another 
great  battlemented  clifT,  between  whose 
base  and  t\w  torrent  we  four  human  be- 
ings found  a  foothohl  and  felt  the  while 
pitifully  small  and  weak.  Ai'tvv  two  good 
hours'  work  the  men  put  scneral  logs  in 
place  and,  lashing  them  with  ropes,  had 
yet  to  exert  their  wearied  bodies  in  urg- 
ing the  mules  across.  Once  safely  over 
we  hurriecl  to  the  ilat,  and,  it  being  al- 
ready three  oVlock.  we  decidetl  to  camp 
there  for  the  night.  We  had  not  tasted 
food  since  dawn,  and,  besides,  our  chief 
saw  another  roek  ])ile  ahead  and  judged 
it  useless  to  attempt  it  at  that  late  hour. 
It  was  imperative,  however,  that  we  move 
on  as  quickly  as  possible,  for  there  was 
hardly  any  feed  for  our  mules,  but  the 
necessities  of  our  aninuils  must  give  way 
to  the  common  safety,  so  we  let  them 
browse  about  as  far  as  possible. 

A  good  night's  slee])  brought  strength 
and  courage  for  the  morrow  and  again 
we  took  to  the  rocks.  The  trail  ran  near 
the  river,  and  into  it  for  a  few  feet, 
emerging  again  where  tbe  rock  pile  was 
passable.  The  men  judged  that,  exce])t 
for  one  deep  hole,  it  would  be  easy  enough 
to  get  the  mules  through  the  water,  so 
the  one  named  Jackie  led,  and,  that  one 
safely  landed,  Blackie  followed :  but 
when  Ciran(l])a's  turn  came,  he  poised 
airily  on  the  (nh^i^  of  the  aforesaid  hole, 
and  instead  of  leaf)ing  across  it,  tum- 
bled into  it,  and  lay  there  comfortably^ 
up  to  his  neck  in  water. 

Tt  was  onlv  a  moment's  work  to  cut  the 


f)ack  ropes,  pull  off  the  packs  and  ex- 
tricate (irandpa.  Our  canvast*s  were  all 
right  for  kwping  off  the  rain,  but  sub- 
merging was  too  much  for  them,  and  we 
frantically  fell  to  searching  for  the 
matches,  which,  being  found  inside  a 
yeast  powder  can,  had  escaped  unharmed. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  spread 
the  wettest  things  in  the  sun,  and  after 
an  hour  we  packed  up  and  were  off  again. 
By  nine  o'clock  we  came  to  Blue  Canyon 
creek,  and  found  it  a  mass  of  rapids  from 
the  foot  of  the  clifl'  to  its  confluence  with 
the  river.  The  lighter  of  the  two  men 
(spied  a  great  oak  that  overhung  the  nar- 
rower rapids,  and  carrying  one  end  of  a 
rope,  he  crawled  along  to  the  end  of  a 
long  horizontal  limb  and  dropped  safely 
on  the  further  bank.  We  then  selected  a 
less  dangerous  ford  and  with  the  help  of 
a  rope  made  fast  to  trees  on  either  side 
our  chape  rone  breasted  the  current.  But 
even  with  the  aid  of  the  rope  and  her 
husband's  hand  she  spread  out  on  the 
water  like  a  limp  rag,  and  it  was  only  by 
main  force  that  she  regained  her  footing 
and  presently  emerged  on  the  other  bank. 
1  then  followed,  and  left  our  tall  man  up 
in  a  tree  rigging  an  endless  rope  for  pass- 
ing the  packs  across.  It  was  nearly 
(deven  when  the  packs,  mules  and  finally 
the  man  were  across,  and  though  the 
water  no  longer  slushed  out  of  our  boots, 
we  were  still  (piite  moist  and  therefore 
decided  to  push  on  and  walk  ourselves 
dry.  ^\q  fouml  the  monuments  leading 
from  the  stream  to  another  rock  pile,  but 
we  were  used  to  that,  and  it  was  only 
when  we  had  advanced  twenty  or  thirty 
yards  that  we  found  our  trail  obliterated, 
buried  by  a  mighty  avalanche  of  rocks. 
Tt  had  only  recently  fallen,  for  the  living 
trees  were  gashed  and  torn  at  its  edge, 
and  fr(»sh  earth  still  clung  to  the  rubble. 
Xow,  indeed,  we  were  hemmed  in  on 
every  side,  for  no  friendly  tree  stretched 
its  arm  back  over  the  stream,  nor  could 
we  find  anv  encouragement  from  river  or 
cliff. 

"We  must  build  a  trail  across  the  ava- 
lanche," announced  the  boys.  "There's 
not  a  spear  of  grass  on  tms  rocky  stream 
bed,  nor  on  the  rock  ^iles  behind;  we 
must  get  our  animals  to  grass  tonight." 

Then  after  a  hasty  lunch,  they  began  a 
truly  herculean  task.  First  young  trees 
were  put  together  lengthwise  and  shorter 
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branch 08  acrossi  tlieuu  amU  wrth  stmirs 
ami  vnvih  on  top,  tht^se  foniu-d  an  ap- 
proarh  np  the  siclr  of  tliu  avalanchp.  That 
brought  ns  to  tho  rocks,  luosi*  an4  un- 
stable as  lliost*  of  a  glacial  inoraints  hjkI 
roa<ly  to  move  at  onr  tomb.  W<:»  oau- 
tiouslv  piined  a  solid  foothold  and  jthf 
HKii  litvnt  to  the  labor  oF  prying  out  ^reat 
rwks  that  Blood  in  the  way,  while  we 
women  carried  smaller  pieeog  and  fillwl 


in  the  holes*  With  infinite  pains  and  pa- 
tience we  finished  a  roiit^h  trail  for  aljout 
fifty  yards  by  four  o'eloek,  and  then 
packed  a^ain  and  started. 

The  cliaperooe  said  that  she  would 
carry  tiie  pun,  the  chief  took  thiekic,  IJob 
slarti'd  with  tl  rand  pa  and  to  my  lot  fell 
Blackie.  Just  as  Jackie  was  almost  at 
the  top  of  the  rough  ascent  we  had  made 
he   slippi'd   and    fell   among   the  jagged 
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boulders.  At  almost  the  same  inomcnt 
Grandpa  caught  his  foot  on  a  proji^cting 
tree  trunk  and  managed  to  roll  otF  into  a 
tangled  pile  of  cottonwood  trees.  The 
chief  yelled  to  Rob  to  help  him  save 
Jackie's  life,  and  Rob  with  one  despair- 
ing look  at  old  (irandpa,  sped  up  the 
trail  and  h'ft  him  to  his  fate.  \Vliile 
Jack  was  struggling  fearfully  and  tlie 
boys  were  cutting  his  pack  roju's  and 
urging  him  up,  the  cliapcrom*  gave  a  yell 
from  above,  which  was  foliowi-d  by  a 
crash.  A  huge  boulder  had  become  loos- 
ened and  came  straight  toward  the  strug- 
gling group.  The  Ijoys  jumj)ed  just  in 
time,  as  the  huge  thing  came  on,  ami, 
balancing  a  moment  on  the  edge  of  the 
trail,  leaped  clean  over  tJackie,  and 
frightened  old  (irandpa  so  that  he  began 
another  struggle,  slid  rapidly  down  the 
brushy  incline,  settled  gently  on  his 
haunches  and  remained  there  "saying  his 
prayers."  The  boulder  had  hardly  set- 
tled before  the  boys  renewed  the  struggle 
for  life,  and  most  fortunately  succeeded 
in  Siiving  the  poor  bleeding  mule.  All 
was  over  in  a  f(^w  minutes  and  the  men 
came  back  to  see  how  we  fared.  It  was  a 
great  relief  to  our  feelings  to  laugh  im- 
moderately at  Grandpa's  meekly   folded 


paws  (i.  e.,  forefeet),  instead  of  soberly 
considering  our  des])erate  situation.  We 
extricated  old  Grandpa  amid  shouts  of 
laughter,  while  the  poor  old  creature 
gazed  upon  us  in  mild  sur])rise.  We  then 
returned  to  Blue  Canyon  creek  and  got 
as  good  a  dinner  as  we  could,  wliile  the 
boys  led  the  animals  over  the  rock  pile 
without  })acks  and  then*  let  them  loose  to 
graze.  Innnediately  after  dinner  we 
'turned  in"  and  watched  the  moon 
whiten  tlu;  great  clitf  from  whose  face 
had  fallen  the  rock  which  caused  all  our 
woe. 

Next  morning  the  men  began  the 
tedious  task  of  carrying  all  the  stuff  over 
the  avalanche.  It  was  eleven  o'clock  wlien 
we  again  fared  forth  to  battle  with  the 
unknown.  The  mule  was  not  much  the 
worse  for  his  tumble,  and  we  were  cheer- 
ful over  that  and  over  the  thought  that 
we  could  hardly  meet  anything  worse 
than  we  had  already  encountered.  We 
traveled  slowly  and  laboriously  all  day, 
and  the  chief  began  to  remember  places 
h(j  had  seen  the  year  before  and  to  warn 
us  that  we  must  traverse  '^fell's  Half 
Mile"  before  we  could  camp  for  the 
night. 

"Four  o'clock!  Five  o'clock!   Now  for 
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*Hdr&  Half  Mile/  *■  Surt^ly  th<>  name  is 
expressive  erKJUirli  lo  eon  jure  up  I  he  most 
tlrearUul  talus  pile  reaeliiu^^  appareutly 
to  the  sky  and  conipoeed  of  mvh  enor- 
mous boohlers  that  we  bad  to  climb  to 
it's  very  i^tiuimit  in  order  to  cross  it.  It 
may  have  been  half  a  mile  aeross,  but  It 
^nn^ly  was  two  mih's  up  and  down  it. 
Too  tired  to  tlo  more  than  erawl  we  then 
crossed  Alpine  crt^ek,  a  narrow,  rapid 
streanu  and,  just  as  darkness  fell,  found 
ourselves  in  a  small  meadow  and  lliere 
tu udded  into  camp.  We  put  up  the  fire 
irons  just  where  we  sat  and  cooked  a 
jL^reat  kcttlcful  of  soup  and  a  dish  of  rice. 
\Vc  had  to  find  everything  in  the  dark, 
and  after  supper  we  took  off  onr  heavy 
Itoots,  reached  for  our  blankets  and  rollcfl 
into  them* 

Slct^p  and  oblivion  reined,  and  not  till 
;^darin^  sunshine  touched  it  did  the  camp 
lu^nn  to  *?tir.  We  found  ourselves  com- 
ically mixed  up  in  a  confusion  of  pots, 
pans,  boots  and  pack  saddles,  l>ut  what 
eared  we  for  that  ?  We  wen^  all  safe  and 
sound  and  enuld  look  hack  with  an  al- 
most pleasuralde  shudder  to  the  dangers 
of  the  avalanche.  We  two  women  d*-- 
elarcd  we  would  not  stir  from  the  spot  all 
day,  but  when  the  men  returned  from 
an  inspeetion  of  the  river  and  velh-d, 
*' Hello!  we've  found  the  ford,  and  weM 
better  try  it  hcfi>rc  the  river  rises!"  we 
yielded  gracefully  and  packed  up,    A  few 


hundred  yards  of  plain  trail  l»rought  us 
to  the  dreaded  ford.  First  came  a  nar- 
row but  deep  and  swift  stream  spanned 
by  a  good  foot  log.  This  led  to  a  large 
ishimi,  beyond  which  there  were  tw*o  wide, 
shallow  streams  separated  by  other  is- 
lands, and,  last  of  all,  a  muddy  slough 
winch  ran  along  the  further  bank. 

The  paeks  were  laboriously  carried 
aeross  the  log,  and  then  Roh  went  a  bit 
below  this  win.' re,  steadying  himeelf  with 
a  tall,  young  sajding  he  had  cut,  he  en- 
tered the  shallower  water,  caught  tlie  end 
of  a  rope  to  which  were  attached  our 
thrcM?  animals,  and  prepared  to  *^haul  in'* 
when  they  should  emerge  from  deep 
water.  We  then  pushed  Jackie  in  and  he 
tugged  the  other  two  after  hitn.  Tlie 
current  caught  them  ami  pulled  them 
down  stream  where,  falling  into  a  deep 
holr.  they  were  rolled  over  and  over  till 
we  eouldn't  tell  ''which  legs  Kdonged  to 
who,'*  The  despairing  cry  went  np : 
'*We*ll  have  three  dead  mules  !* *  Then 
Roll,  wlu)  had  given  them  slack  rope, 
watched  his  chance  and  pulled  mightily 
against  t!u^  current.  Jack  responded  to 
the  tightening  of  the  rope,  and,  getting 
his  ht^ad  above  water,  swam  lustily  for- 
ward. The  struggling  pair  behind  him 
wen^  drawn  out  of  the  swift  enrrent  and 
began  to  help  themselves,  so  that  in  a  few 
moments  all  were  safe  on  the  other  shore. 
We  repacked  on  the  island,  and  the  other 
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streams  were  mere  walkovers  for  tlie 
mules.  Kob  led  them  over,  steadying 
himself  with  the  sapling.  A  rope  was 
made  fast  to  a  tree  on  the  first  island, 
and  there  being  no  trees  on  the  sand  spit 
which  divided  the  next  streams,  Rob  tied 
the  rope  about  himself  and  we  smaller 
fry  plunged  into  the  icy  stream,  churn- 
ing it  into  foam  as  the  current  struck  us 
with  no  little  force.  It  was  easier  walk- 
ing than  the  irregular  bed  of  Blue  Can- 
yon creek  had  been,  and  after  the  first 
timid  steps  we  held  on  for  dear  life  to 
the  rope  and  crossed  in  safety.  Thus  we 
passed  over  still  another  branch  of  the 
river,  and  then  came  out  from  the  slough 
well  covered  with  mud,  but  glad  that  w^e 
had  at  last  passed  the  ford  of  ''the  Broken 
Dutch  Oven."  Sure  enough,  there  was  a 
broken  Dutch  oven  lying  on  a  large  fallen 
trunk,  and  I  think  that  this  was  quite  as 
astonishing  as  anything  I  saw  on  the 
trip.     At  least,  I  was  more  surprised  at 


seeing  it  than  if  it  had  been  a  live  bear. 
The  chief  now  threw  up  his  hat  glee- 
fully. The  load  of  responsibility  had 
weighed  heavily  upon  him,  and  now  our 
troubles  were  over  he  beamed  cheerfully 
upon  us  as  we  walked  about  in  the  hot 
sunshine  drying  off  and  watching  the 
mules,  who  had  found  a  dry,  earthy  spot 
and  forthwith  began  to  roll  and  kick  up 
their  lieels  for  joy.  The  next  day  we 
went  on  our  way  rejoicing,  and  having 
crossed  Slide  and  Dougherty  creeks, 
found  ourselves  at  last  in  a  wide  expanse 
of  meadow  girt  by  lofty  mountains,  whose 
white  summits  had  lured  us  from  afar. 
We  pitched  camp  on  a  beautiful  spot  un- 
der a  camp  of  tall  yellow  pines  close  to 
the  river.  Thereupon  we  fell  to  fishing, 
eating  and  lazying,  while  Grandpa  and 
his  companions  stood  with  noses  buried 
in  the  thick,  sw^et  clover  or  wandered 
about  clipping  off  only  the  tops  of  the 
tall,  rich  grasses  that  waved  in  the  breeze. 


The  Land  of  Opportunity 

A    WORD    TO     THE     PROvSPECTIVE     SETTLER     IN 

CALIFORNIA 

BY  A,  J.   WELLS 


MARK   TWAIN    somewhere   says: 
^*Once  I  could  have  bought  St. 
Louis  for  six  million  dollars,  but 
I  foolishly  let  the  opportunity  pass.  Now 
it  could  not  be  bought  for  hundreds  of 
millions." 

It  is  easy  to  sympathize  with  the 
gtniial  humorist.  Most  of  us  have  en- 
tered into  his  experience.  But  oppor- 
tunity is  a  winged  figure  that  rarely 
turns  a  full  look  upon  us  ])efore  she  is 
gone.  We  ^ivf  ])ut  a  glimpse  of  her  face, 
and  often  must  take  some])ody's  word  for 
it  that  she  is  here.  It  was  so  in  the  days 
of  the  padres,  when  ^lexico  gave  the  land 
awav  by  lea.!zues;  it  was  so  in  the  late 
fifties,  wlu^n  the  splendid  promise  of 
Hirricultural  California  was  seen  by  but 
few;    it  was  so  at  a  later  period,  when 


southern  California  broke  out  in  or- 
chards, and  sheep  pastures  grew  into  or- 
ange groves  worth  a  thousand  dollars  an 
acre.  Over  large  areas  in  central  Cali- 
fornia many  stayed  by  the  wheat  field 
and  the  stock  range,  not  seeing  the  mag- 
nificent future  that  was  opening  even 
then.  Today  is  again  a  day  of  oppor- 
tunity. The  destiny  of  the  state  is  work- 
ing out  before  our  eyes.  It  is  to  be  a 
land  of  fruit,  a  land  of  small  farms,  the 
home  of  the  many,  and  not  the  heritage 
of  the  few. 

The  situation  today  which  the  home- 
seeker  should  study,  is  Imt  the  natural 
evolution  of  the  industrial  life  of  Cali- 
fornia's country  side.  It  has  worked  out 
more  rapidly  in  tlie  south,  and  made  that 
region  populous  with  homes  and  cities  in 
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the  lifetime  of  a  child.  It  will  work  out 
in  central  and  northern  California  with 
equal  certainty,  if  not  with  equal  celerity, 
and  a  few  acres  by  and  by  will  be  worth 
a  small  fortune. 

Is  that  visionary?  Irrigated  land  in 
Spain  today  is  worth  from  six  hundred 
to  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  an 
acre.  It  has  taken,  it  is  true,  seven  hun- 
dred years  to  reach  such  a  figure,  but 
that  is  nothing.  California  has  reached  it 
in  less  than  fifty  years.  Land  planted  to 
oranges  has  actually  sold  for  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollars  an  acre  for  soil 
and  trees  and  water  right.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising. Better  half  a  year  in  this  new 
world  of  the  west  than  a  cycle  of  old 
Spain.  We  know  nothing  here  of  the  sol- 
emn calm  of  her  slow-moving  centuries, 
and  long  before  we  have  approached  the 
density  of  her  population  we  will  have 
outstripped  her  in  the  market  value  of 
our  lands.  For  there  is  but  one  Califor- 
nia, and  large  as  it  is,  the  time  is  swiftly 
coming  when  there  will  not  be  enough  of 
it  to  "go  around." 

Today  land  is  plenty  and  population 
sparse.  The  reasons  are  not  far  to  seek. 
They  are  as  plenty  as  blackberries.  Vast 
tracts  devoted  to  stock  raising,  or  grown 
to  wheat  do  not  settle  up  a  country. 
Forty  men  without  families,  working 
part  of  the  year  to  seed  and  harvest  ten 
thousand  acres,  do  not  have  a  great  social 
effect  in  establishing  communities  or  in- 
creasing the  population  of  a  country. 
And  land  held  as  an  investment,  lying 
idle  and  waiting  for  the  "unearned  in- 
crement" through  the  development  of  ad- 
joining sections,  becomes  unprofitable 
without  a  rapidly  growing  population, 
and  is  put  on  the  market. 

That  is  part  of  the  situation.  The 
other  part  of  it  is  this :  Dry  farming  is 
seen  to  be  precarious  business  in  every 
land.  Irrigation  is  scientific.  It  takes 
the  work  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil  out  of 
the  realm  of  chance,  and  in  a  land  of 
sunshine  like  this  makes  farming  or  fruit 
growing  a  stable  business.  But  irriga- 
tion is  intensive  farming,  and  concerns 
itself  with  small  tracts.  It  means  the 
day  of  small  farms,  and  large  holdings 
must  be  broken  up.  They  are  unprofita- 
ble. This  explains  why  lands  are  low; 
why  great,  level,  productive  acres  in  the 
finest  regions  of  a  wonderful  state^  are 


for  sale.  And  it  is  this  which  makes 
California  again  a  land  of  opportunity. 
The  settler  can  buy  rich  lands  at  prices 
that  will  never  be  known  again,  in  the 
great  valleys  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
towns  and  schools  and  churches,  lands 
ready  for  the  plow. 

What  inducement  is  there  to  do  so? 
What  are  the  advantages  in  this  western 
end  of  the  west  ?  What  makes  California 
desirable  for  homes? 

The  answer  is:  First — California  cli- 
mate. It  is  an  old  story,  but  a  forceful . 
one,  and  will  be  felt  so  long  as  frosts  and 
floods  destroy  the  liarvests  of  other  lands, 
or  tornadoes  wreck  homes  and  crops 
alike.  Montesquieu  said  truly  that  "the 
empire  of  climate  is  the  only  enduring 
one,"  and  so  long  as  there  is  on  the  con- 
tinent a  land  of  refuge  from  the  unkind- 
ness  of  nature,  and  a  place  where  the 
struggle  of  existence  is  modified,  so  long 
will  men  who  till  the  soil  press  into  it.  It 
is  only  a  question  of  knowing  the  facts 
about  it,  and  matching  the  beneficence  of 
its  climate  with  the  abundance  of  its 
markets.  For  climate  draws  its  subjects 
from  every  other  realm.  It  is  one  of  the 
great  assets  of  a  state — a  resource  which 
is  never  diminished  by  use  or  exhausted 
by  time.  California  climate  has  two  re- 
lations, one  to  plant  life,  the  other  to 
human  life.  It  pushes  the  growth  of  the 
one,  it  is  kind  to  the  limitations  of  the 
other.  Elsewhere  growth  is  checked  by 
frost  and  ice,  here  winter  by  the  calendar 
is  full  of  plant-building  sunshine.  Else- 
where the  worker  consumes  the  fruits  of 
the  summer's  labor  in  the  inactivity  of 
the  winter.  He  must  fight  against  cold, 
bury  his  cabbage,  make  snug  his  cellar, 
bank  up  his  house,  lay  in  stores  of  fuel 
and  provisions,  warm  his  fingers,  thaw 
his  frozen  boots,  draw  the  frost  out  of  his 
tools,  or  wait  by  the  fire  until  the  storm 
exliausts  itself.  Here  growth  goes  on; 
production  does  not  cease;  there  is  no 
loss  of  time.  Stock  board  themselves  all 
winter  and  the.  soil  through  the  long 
summer  will  yield  two  harvests.  This  is 
all  gain.    It  counts  up  into  cash. 

Second— The  fertility  of  the  soil.  The 
great  agricultural  region  of  California  is 
level.  It  is  not  exposed  to  torrential 
rains.  Its  chemical  elements,  which  sup- 
ply plant  life  with  food,  have  been  gath- 
ered through  ages  from  the  vast  water- 
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shed  of  the  inountains  and  those  remain. 
The  soil  is  of  immeasiirabh?  depth.  Where 
irrigation  is  practiced  the  fertility  of  the 
land  is  constantly  renewed.  This  sedi- 
mentary deposit  is  slight,  hut  continuous 
and  valuable.  Piedmont  and  Lomhardy 
in  Northern  Italy  owe  their  fertility  to 
irrigation.  The  great  plain  of  China 
maintains  its  fertility  unexhausted,  he- 
cause  it  is  a  vast  network  of  rivers,  canals 
and  ditches.  The  fertility  of  the  valley 
of  the  Nile  is  due  to  the  rich  sediment 
held  in  suspension  by  the  great  river.  The 
irrigated  lands  in  California  have  a 
greater  value  than  in  any  other  state,  for 
the  same  reason.  Upon  the  original  gifts 
of  nature  is  being  built  up  a  common- 
wealth productive  far  beyond  the  aver- 
age. 

Third — The  range  of  production  is  an 
advantage.  Where  the  settler  can  grow 
all  the  products  of  New  p]ngland  and 
all  the  products  of  Florida,  or  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Mediterranean  on  his  own 
farm,  he  has  a  leverage  w^hose  power  does 
not  need  to  be  demonstrated.  A  nuin 
with  half  an  eyc^  can  see  it.  A  greater 
variety  of  mixed  farming  is  possible  here 
than  in  any  other  country  of  the  w^orld. 
And  in  this  mysterious  laboratory  of  soil 
and  sunshine  nature  enables  man  to  con- 
sult his  taste  or  his  capacity  in  choosing 
what  he  will  raise  in  his  fields,  or  grow  in 
his  orchards,  and  so  much  is  yielded  to 
his  labor,  of  so  many  products  that  enter 
as  luxuries  or  as  necessities  into  the  maw^ 
of  the  market,  that  no  man  can  say  what 
California  industry  in  the  future  may 
lead  the  rest.  A  vast  area,  over  which 
bend  kindlier  skies  than  Italy  or  Spain 
know,  is  packed  with  possibilities  that  no 
man  as  yet  fully  comprehends. 

Fourth — Markets  and  profits.  Prox- 
imity to  market  is  essential  to  success  in 
most  lines  of  production.  But  California 
first  produced  the  fruit,  and  then  found 
a  market.  The  very  immensity  of  the 
harvest,  we  are  told,  forced  a  market. 
Not  so ;  the  excellence  of  the  product 
made  its  way.  Quality  wins.  Produce 
something  that  the  world  wants,  and  it 
will  have  it.  Catherine  of  Aragon  wanted 
a  salad,  and  sent  for  it  across  the  chan- 
nel by  special  messenger.  New  York  and 
Boston  wanted  Hamburg  grapes  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  and  paid  ten  dollars  a 
pound  for  them.    Boston  paid  three  dol- 


lars a  bunch  for  winter  asparagus  and 
four  dollars  a  cup  for  the  first  Florida 
strawberries,  and  the  cup  held  thirteen ! 
It  is  a  rich  age.  Wealth  is  increasing; 
population  is  increasing.  The  average 
man  is  living  better,  living  more  wisely, 
using  more  fruit,  demanding  greater  va- 
riety. And  transportation  facilities  are 
improving,  trains  are  swifter  and  freights 
are  lower.  The  cheaper  the  carriage  the 
greater  the  profit,  both  to  the  railroad 
and  th(»  shipper,  is  one  of  Senator  De- 
])ew\s  paradoxes.  What  explains  it?  A 
larger  production — a  vaster  volume  of 
business.  So  ocean  freightage  will  in- 
crease by  reduction  of  rates,  and  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world  will  be  served  from 
California  ports.  The  natural  outlet  for 
the  surplus  farm  products  of  California 
for  all  time  to  come  is  the  Orient.  The 
open  door  will  stay  open.  No  nation  can 
shut  itself  up  from  the  world.  One-third 
of  the  human  race  hitherto  isolated,  in- 
accessible, have?  joined  the  human  family. 
That  swarming  region  of  the  w^orld  must 
be  fed.  It  cannot  increase  its  food-'pro- 
ducing  resources  to  any  appreciable  ex- 
tent. There  is  a  growing  demand  for  our 
foodstuffs,  and  the  oriental  market,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  believes,  will 
easily  absorb  our  agricultural  surplus. 
But  if  foreign  countries  are  to  supply  the 
millions  of  the  Orient,  then  the  Pacific 
coast  is  at  the  door  of  the  market,  and 
the  farm  products  which  Asia  needs  must 
come  from  within  easy  reach  of  our  tide 
water.  It  is  believed  that  ocean  freights 
will  soon  permit  the  shipment  of  our 
cheapest  and  commonest  foodstuffs  from 
Pacific  coast  ports  to  the  ports  of  Asia. 

The  market  for  our  special  products  is 
already  good,  and  will  abide.  One-fourth 
of  all  the  beans  in  the  world  are  grown  in 
California.  It  is  the  only  lemon-produc- 
ing state  in  the  Union.  It  can  supply 
the  nation  with  raisins, and  does, and  will 
soon  send  its  product  abroad.  It  is  first 
in  the  production  of  sugar  beets,  has  a 
monopoly  of  walnuts  and  the  largest  hop 
farm  in  America.  And  our  fruit  has  a 
qualitv,  a  fiavor  and  essence  produced, 
doubtless,  by  the  long  months  of  sun- 
shine, that  has  made  it  famous. 

The  natural  question,  "Does  it  pay;  is 
California  farming  profitable?^'  opens  too 
large  a  field.  Ask  the  best  farmers  and 
fruit  growers.     There  would  be  no  end 
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to  examples  we  might  quote,  giving 
names  and  addresses.  The  writer  is  not 
a  farmer  nor  a  fruit  grower,  but  from 
twenty-one  and  one-half  aeres  of  mingled 
apricots,  peaches  and  walnuts  he  took,  in 
one  season,  four  thousand  three  hundred 
dollars.  This  is  not  wholly  exceptional. 
It  represented  a  little  more  than  forty 
per  cent  on  the  investment.  Orange 
groves  will  pay  that,  year  by  year,  after 
they  come  into  full  bearing.  The  culture 
of  rhubarb  in  Alameda  county  pays  ten 
per  cent  on  land  valued  at  one  thousand 
dollars  an  acre.  Such  land  has  sold  for 
seven  hundred  dollars  an  acre.  Dairy- 
ing, truck  farming,  fruit  growing,  the 
culture  of  crops  that  find  a  winter  mar- 
ket, as  peas,  string  beans,  tomatoes,  cab- 
bage, celery,  conducted  intelligently,  will 
return  more  cash  from  twenty  acres  than 
the  eastern  farmer  gets  from  a  quarter 
section.  And  what  Professor  L.  H. 
Bailey,  the  eastern  editor  of  "Country 
Life  in  America,"  recently  said  is  worth 


pondering :  "With  all  the  fame  of  its  re- 
sources, California  is  yet  far  short  of  its 
possibilities.  Its  progress  has  been  phe- 
nomenal, and  yet  it  lias  really  only  be- 
gun. One  feels  that  there  are  boundless 
opportunities." 

Keep  that  before  the  mind — "bound- 
less opportunities."  This  is  what  we 
want.  Here  is  land  that,  with  the  best 
climate,  from  fewer  acres,  with  less  labor, 
and  a  wider  range  of  harvests,  will  pay 
larger  profits  and  more  dividends  in  com- 
fort than  any  other  land  in  the  world. 

For  here  is  the  climate  of  the  tropics 
without  its  perils;  here  is  the  fertility  of 
Egypt  without  its  fellaheen  ;  here  are  the 
fruits  and  flowers  of  Sicily  without  its 
lazzaroni;  here  the  beauty  of  Italy  with- 
out its  limited  market;  the  sunshine  of 
Persia  without  its  oppressions,  for  this  is 
America  with  its  freedom  and  unfettered 
energy,  and  this  is  the  best  part  of 
America. 


The  Silhouette  City 

BY   CLARENCE    URMY 

Against  a  sky  of  rose  and  violet 

The  city's  outline  clearly,  sharply  shows 
Against  a  sky  of  violet  and  rose 

The  shapes  of  turret,  tower  and  minaret ; 

Twin  Peaks,  high  hills  in  dream  repose  are  set. 
Around  whose  heads  the  poppy-zephyr  blows, 
Twin  Peaks,  high  hills  are  set  in  dream  repose 

Where  Occident  and  orient  have  met. 


And  now  the  skies  have  turned  to  gold  and  green, 
Rare  jewels  blaze  on  steeple,  spire  and  dome — 

Far,  far  across  the  deck's  low  rail  I  lean 
And  throw  a  kiss  to  thee,  my  natal  home ! 

Dream  City !   Pilgrim  hearts  alone  can  prize 

Such  precious  balm  for  weary,  homesick  eyes  I 


■k   (Pcdim^s. 


Cecil  (Itlarrack. 
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HOSPlTxVL  i)rivat(--uniph !'' 
It  seemed  to  Max  Van  Nor- 
den  that  the  words  still  sound- 
ed in  his  ear.  Through  the  weary  morn- 
ing the  contemptuous  sneer  of  the  young 
lieutenant  had  burned  deep  into  his  soul. 
As  he  limped  painfully  along  through 
the  mud,  which  was  only  a  foot  deep  on 
the  well-beaten  paths  at  each  side  of  the 
main  road,  he  began  to  feel  ashamed  of 
the  little  red  cross  on  his  sleeve. 

The  mission  of  a  soldier  was  to  fight, 
not  to  pose  as  an  angel  of  mercy.  The 
lieutenant  was  right.  There  was  no  room 
for  a  man  in — and  yet — his  decision  had 
been  made  only  after  deep  reflection. 

"If  you  must  go.  Max,'' his  mother  had 
said,  that  day  that  he  had  come  back 
from  the  university,  "if  you  must  go,  I 
wish  that  you  could  be  reli(*ving  sufl'er- 
ing,  instead  of  causing  it.'"* 

The  lieutenant  of  Company  K  thought 
that  he  was  us(»less !  His  jaw  set  grimly, 
and  he  pulled  the  soaking  hat-brim  down 
over  his  eyes,  as  he  recalled  the  bitter  in- 
sinuation of  his  superior's  tone. 

II ow  much  had  happened  since  he  left 
the  transport  at  Manila  onlv  fortv-eight 
hours  before!  "Dad''  and* "diet"  and 
the  other  'varsity  chums  were  all  within 
the  walls  of  the  city.  Tbey  had  made 
fun  wh(*n  he  first  appeared  with  the  red 
cross  on  his  sleeve,  and  here,  by  some 
strange  freak  of  fate,  they  were  left  on 
guard  duty  while  he  was  hurrying  along 
with  Lawton's  flying  column  in  pursuit 
of  Aguinaldo. 

The  thought  of  his  general  brought 
his  chin  up,  and  caused  him  momentarily 


to  forget  his  bittt?rness.  He  hadn't  seen 
the  general  yet,  but  he  had  heard  a  sea- 
soned regular  discoursing  on  the  quali- 
ties of  the  "old  man,"  and  like  every 
other  individual  in  the  division,  he  knew 
that  he  was  ''all  right." 

Yes,  he  was  part  of  the  flying  column, 
but  they  had  done  some  heavy  marching 
to  make  connections.  The  remembrance 
of  the  previous  day  made  him  shudder. 
With  two  other  men  and  a  surgeon  he 
had  joined  the  company  at  Manila  at  "five 
in  tile  morning.  The  little  railroad  train 
had  broken  down,  and  it  was  noon  before 
they  reached  San  Fernando.  There  the 
railroad  stopped,  but  the  company  was 
under  orders  to  join  Lawton  at  San 
Isidro  before  nightfall,  and  a  veteran 
confided  to  IVfax  that  the  old  man  would 
"play  the  devil"  with  them  if  they  didn't 
come  in  on  time. 

Hour  after  hour  they  had  hurried  for- 
ward in  skirmish  formation,  for  the 
country  was  dangerous  and  they  could 
not  afford  to  take  chances.  Their  prog- 
ress was  painfully  slow.  At  San  Fer- 
nando they  had  set  the  distance  at  six- 
teen miles,  but  it  was  long  after  night- 
fall before  they  had  reached  the  little 
bamboo  huts  at  San  Isidro  and  had 
striven  to  obm'  the  captain's  orders. 

"Sleep  hard,  men,"  he  had  said.  '"Wo 
start  out  after  'Agf^y'  tomorrow  morn- 
ing.    K(»veille  at  4:30." 

But  Max  had  not  grown  accustomed  to 
the  little  lizards  which  ran  across  his 
face  and  hands  and  dropped  from  the 
ceiling  upon  his  blankets. 

The  rumor  had  spread  that  the  insur- 


*'TI1K   LAST    WtlUI)   I  AMK   IN    A   GA.SP,    AND  TUK   VOLl  NTEER  LIKl'TFINANT  OF   <'OMI'A.\Y    K 

FITCH  El*  PORWAKU" — 


gent  leader  was  not  far  from  his  form  it 
capital ;  and  In  ^f  ore  the  colli  inn  had  been 
under  way  for  an  hour,  a  scout  had  come 
running  hack  to  the  reserve  for  tlie  cap- 
tain. Pushing  the  bamboo  fringe  aside, 
he  f>ointed  out  a  thin  line  making  its  way 


in  ami  out  ann>ng  the  hnehes  across  the 
brow  of  a  hill  some  two  mib'S  ahead.  Oc- 
casionally a  glimpse  of  red  showed  up 
against  the  somber  hue  of  the  luxuriant 
foliage.  Evidently  they  were  insurrectos. 
^'Aggy's   own  bodyguard/'   whispered 
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an  old  regular.  "They  always  wear  them 
bloomin'  loud  pants.'' 

The  rice  fields  were  miniature  lakes, 
and  the  flankers  on  each  side  of  the  col- 
umn flopped  about  waist  deep  in  water. 
Man  after  man  had  given  out  tlirough 
the  struggle  in  the  mud,  and  dragged 
himself  back  to  the  reserve.  Max,  who 
was  w^a Iking  along  beside  two  huge,  half  • 
naked  coolie  litter-bearers  was  just  won- 
dering whether  military  etiquette  would 
allow  him  to  prolTer  his  services  for  such 
duty,  when  a  puff  of  smoke  arose  right 
across  the  path,  only  a  hundred  yards  be- 
yond the  "point''  of  the  column. 

The  rem(»mbrance  brought  a  rush  of 
hot  blood  to  the  boy's  face.  They  had 
heard  the  report  and  shrill  w^histling  of 
the  Mausers  through  the  leaves  above 
their  heads,  and  then  the  sharp  com- 
mand, "Lie  dowm !" 

Three  times  they  had  fired  in  quick 
succession  across  the  top  of  the  grass, 
toward  the  enemy,  before  Max  had  felt  a 
little  tingling  pain  in  his  right  foot. 

Perhaps  it  was  only  a  scratch,  but  it 
was  his  first  experience  under  fire,  and 
to  him,  as  to  many  another  man  who 
could  not  be  accused  of  cowardice,  the 
sensation  was  not  a  comforta])le  one.  He 
had  lain  there  with  white  face  and 
clinched  teeth,  half  afraid  to  look  at  his 
foot,  until  the  lieutenant  of  Company 
K  stood  over  him  in  the  conscious  super- 
iority of  a  volunteer  whose  shoulder 
straps  had  just  received  their  baptism  of 
fire.  Max  had  opened  his  eyes  just  in 
time  to  notice  his  expression — half  pity, 
half  relief,  as  he  ejaculated : 

"A  hospital  private* — umph  !'' 

It  was  that  sarcastic  inflection  which 
had  brought  the  boy  to  his  feet,  fired 
with  the  grim  determination  to  march  on 
to  hell,  if  need  be,  to  show  that  he  must 
be  reckoned  with,  and  had  set  going  the 
bitter  train  of  reflection  which  had  kept 
him  too  busy  to  notice  his  surround- 
ings. 

Now,  all  at  once,  he  heard  a  gentle 
thud,  and  the  next  instant  he  was  stum- 
bling over  the  body  of  the  man  who  had 
been  marching  directly  in  front  of  him. 
In  a  flash  he  took  in  the  situation — all 
his  bitt^'rness  gone  in  the  suddenness  of 
the  danger. 

The  path  led  in  between  two  steep 
cliffs  which  for  a  hundred  yards  towered 


up,  densely  coven^d  with  thick,  green 
foliage.  So  steep  was  the  ascent  on 
either  side,  and  so  narrow  the  space  be- 
tween, that  the  flankers  had  come  in, 
and  mr)st  of  them  had  already  passed  out 
of  the  defile  with  the  point  of  the  col- 
umn. 

Now  that  the  support  and  the  reserve 
were  witliin  the  trap,  the  enemy  had  un- 
covered the  amlnish.  The  shower  had 
passed,  and  the  bullets  were  kicking  up 
little  clouds  of  dust  beneath  their  feet. 
Men  were  dropj)ing  all  along  the  line, 
but  as  Max  glanced  up  at  the  bamboo 
waving  in  the  gentle  breeze — there  was 
no  other  sign  of  the  presence  of  the 
enemy.  They  were  using  smokeless  pow- 
der, and  the  boy  w^as  chilled  at  the  weird- 
ness  of  the  attack — so  unseen  and  unex- 
pected. 

"Forward,  double  time,  march !" 

The  last  word  came  in  a  gasp,  and  the 
volunteer  lieutenant  of  Company  K 
pitched  forward  with  the  blood  stream- 
ing from  a  wound  in  the  throat.  As  Max 
swung  past  behind  the  coolie  litter-bear- 
ers he  caught  the  appealing  look  in  the 
man's  eyes  as  he  tried  to  speak. 

They  found  the  captain  at  the  other 
end  already  sending  out  a  flanking  party 
to  climb  the  hill  and  take  the  insurgents 
in  the  rear.  As  Max  looked  back  along 
the  path,  a  burning  wave  of  hatred  swept 
over  him. 

A  dozen  blue-shirted  soldiers  sprawled 
between  the  cliffs.  The  sand  kicked  up 
in  little  showers,  and  the  occasional  con- 
vulsive movement  of  a  wounded  man 
showed  that  the  natives  were  relentlessl} 
finishing  their  w^ork. 

In  a  moment  it  would  be  over.  He 
turned  to  the  coolie  litter-bearers — great 
giants,  their  brown  bodies  glistening  in 
the  sun.  Half  pulling,  half  pushing,  he 
forced  them  out  into  the  open. 

The  insurgents  were  not  blind.  In  a 
shower  of  bullets  the  three  threw  them- 
selves flat  beside  the  first  man,  and  rolled 
him  into  the  litter.  At  a  nod  from  Max, 
they  were  U])  and  running  back.  A  bul- 
let whistled  through  his  hat.  Another 
struck  the  ground  beneath  his  instep — 
and  tliuy  were  safe. 

Perhaps  it  was  too  late,  but  back  along 
the  y)ath  ^lax  could  see  the  shoulder 
straps  of  the  first  lieutenant  glistening 
in  the  sun.   His  wounded  foot  was  throb- 
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bing  with  pain^but  the  look  in  those  dark 
eyes  still  haunted  him. 

When  he  turned  to  the  coolies,  they 
shook  their  heads.  Fear  showed  in  their 
eyes  and  in  their  ashen  faces.  The  boy 
snatched  a  bayonet,  and  they  were  oflf. 
In  anger  at  this  defiance,  the  insurrectos 
redoubled  their  fire. 

At  the  lieutenant's  side  he  turned  to 
encourage  the  bearers.  Half  way  back 
they  lay  whimpering  beside  the  empty 
litter,  with  faces  buried  in  the  sand.  A 
bullet  grazed  his  cheek,  but  he  ran  back 
lightly  and  seized  them  each  by  the  arm. 
They  resisted.  He  coaxed;  he  swore; 
he  threatened;  he  kicked.  The  giants 
had  the  hearts  of  babes. 

Xo  argument  availed  until,  amid  the 
leaden  storm,  he  sought  the  lieutenant^s 
revolver.  Then  thev  chose  the  lesser  dan- 


ger, and  in  another  moment  they  were 
safe  with  the  lieutenant  without  the 
range  of  fire. 

A  week  later  the  first  lieutenant  of 
Company  K  opened  his  eyes  within  the 
cool  walls  of  the  hospital  at  ^lanila.  He 
listened  patiently  while  the  sweet,  young 
nurse  told  him  of  his  rescue  and  of  the 
final  capture  of  the  insurrectos.  She  did 
not  slight  the  details,  for  Max  lay  only 
two  cots  away,  with  foot  propped  up, 
and  she  knew  that  he  was  listening.  The 
girl  wondered  why  the  lieutenant  gazed 
so  reverently  at  the  little  red  cross  upon 
her  sleeve.  To  Max  there  was  the  rev- 
elation of  a  character  transformed,  as 
again  he  heard  the  officer's  voice,  this 
time  in  reverent,  awe-struck  tones : 

"A  hospital  private — umph  !" 


Mexico  of  Long  Ago 

BY  E.   A.   HOOVER 

Illustrations  from  photographs  bv  H^in/itld  Scott,  Trinidad ,  Guanajuato,  Mfxico 


WITH  the  word  Mexico  is  always 
associated  the  glamour  and  ro- 
mance of  Prescott's  "Conquest 
of  Mexico,"  or  Lew  Wallace's  "Fair 
God.''  1'oday  the  climate  is  just  as  fair, 
the  flowers  just  as  beautiful,  the  sunsets 
just  as  gorgeous  and  the  land  just  as  ro- 
mantic as  four  hundred  years  ago.  Many 
of  the  same  old  buildings  are  there.  Cor- 


tez  might  again  today  occupy  his  resi- 
dence and  palace — now  used  as  the  state 
capitol — at  Cuernavaca;  might  see  the 
same  old  clock  which  the  good  King 
Charles  V  presented  him  for  the  convent 
in  1529.  In  the  heart  of  Mexico  City 
he  could  enter  the  old  church  of  San 
Francisco  which  he  built  on  Moctozuraa's 
wild  beast  gardens  with  stones  from  the 
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ieocali  (jf  Tcnorhtitlai).  At  thi'  stiluirh, 
Tjk-uIim,  Ik*  eoiilil  ^il  iitickT  the  evprosg 
whrre  hi:'  vrwd  m  bittiTly  tlie  night  of 
July  1,  15'^n,  wlum  even  he  gjive  up  all 
hope — tlie  saline  ohi  free,  iind  still  called 
the  tree  of  Noelie  Triste  ( Dismal 
Night).  In  the  Xalional  Museum  how 
very  many  exhihits  he  wouhl  reeoguize — 
the  saerifieial  stojie  upon  whu  h  so  niany 
thousand  vietiuis  were  slain  and  their 
e^till  living  hearts  held  aloft  from  the 
Pyranxid^s  sunuuit  as  messengers  to  the 
Sun  God  as  he  t^ank  in  the  west;  and,  at 
the  (^aiendar  stone,  would  he  not  j^mile  if 
told  that  our  archaTologi^ts  and  wise  pro- 
fessors still  puzzle  over  its  intricate  and 
grateful  ligures,  but  no  wiser  as  to  in- 
.  rp relation  than  was  he.  In  this  same 
museum  Cortez  would  find  some  interest- 
ing curios  of  whieh  he  was  ignorant — 
many  brouglit  up  from  the  City  of  Pat- 
enrpR' — a  eity  older  and  greater  than 
Biibylou.  Quoting  from  Charles  ITah 
lock,  M.  A.,  in  August  Harper's  Month- 


ly, **The  primeval  peoples  of  North  and 
South  America  originated  from  civiliza- 
tion of  high  degree  which  occupied  the 
suh-ecpuitorial  belt  some  ten  thousaml 
years  ago'* — and  today  how  comfortably 
we  glide  along  in  Pullman  cars  by  an- 
cient cities  and  at  the  Imse  of  the  Pyra- 
mids of  San  Juan  Teotihnacan  and 
Cholula. 

Just  as  he  did  four  hundred  years 
ago,  the  noble  Prince  Canhtemoe  could 
go  by  canoe  among  the  ''Floating  Uar- 
dens''  to  his  home  at  Ixtapalajm  near  the 
Hill  of  the  Star,  amid  boats  laden  with 
tropical  flowers  and  beautiful  red  bronze 
AvAqq  girls,  merrier  than  in  hie  most 
joyous  days,  and  hear  the  same  wild  and 
plaintive  melodies  in  whieh  they  used  to 
compete  before  the  Council  of  Music. 
Mexico's  Council  of  ilusic  was  estiib- 
lished  in  1428,  and  music  with  them  is 
almost  a  mania.  But  when  strolling 
tlirough  the  Alameda,  the  prettiest  little 
park  of  this  continent,  and  listenijig  to 
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El  Prcs;i(kTite'ii  band  ^ — delicious  har- 
uioBV  rt'iidiTc'd  the  more  eBchanting  by 
fragrance  of  tropical  flowers  and  filmy 
foliage  of  pepper  trees — do  not  forget 
that  these  grounds  were  not  always  so 
charming;  you  are  walking  over  the 
ashes  of  victims  of  the  Inquieition  which 
Btartod  its  fires  in  1574  by  burning  twen- 
ty-one ^'pestilent  Lutherans." 

Not  only  the  years  of  the  Conquest, 
hut  every  day  since  then  is  thrilling  ro* 
ma  nee,  and,  in  lien  of  incongruous  nnlhs 
and  hideous  dragons  of  other  lands,  the 
legends  of  Mexico,  from  the  Eagle,  Ser- 
pent and  CaetuB,  to  the  Virgin  de  Gu?id- 
ahipe.  form  a  strand  of  beautiful  pearls. 

One  of  the  prettiest  views  is  from  the 
Castle  of  Chapultepec,  looking  down  up- 
on the  battlefields  of  1847  ;  Chumbusco, 
where  the  poorly  armed  Mexicans  so  gal- 
Innflv  and  stubbornly  fought  Oeneral 
Scott:  the  battlefield  of  Molino  del  Rev, 
and  finally  the  scaling  of  the  walls  by 


General  Pillovs^  and  his  men,  and  fall  of 
the  castle. 

Trace  the  maneuvers  of  both  armies 
over  the  plains,  for  Mexicans  an d^ Amer- 
icans made  splendid  strategic  plays.  *Ti8 
more  pleasant  to  remember  Chapnltepee 
as  it  was  when  ilaximilian  and  sweet  Car- 
lotta,  with  gayest  court,  made  merry  in 
the  castle,  ami  when  the  grove  of  gigan- 
tic cypresses  was  a  veritable  fairyland. 

(irandest  of  alh  from  Chapnltepee 
C*astle,  in  the  rare  and  pure  atmosphere 
of  the  high  plateau  is — a  sunset;  the 
changing  colors  tlying  rapidly  over  the 
plains  and  mirror  lakes,  the  foothills  and 
mountains — and  when  all  is  dark  below, 
Ixtaccihuatl  and  Popocatepetl  seven  teen 
thousand  and  eighteen  thousand  feet  in 
height,  with  their  sparklini?  cap^ — five 
thousand  feet  of  perpetual  ice  and  snow 
— still  gleam  in  orange  light  until  night 
slowly  creeps  higher  and  higher,  aud 
they,  too,  say  "good  night/' 


Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise; 
Act  well  your  part  there  all  the  honor  lies. 

— Pope, 


Mexico  of  Today 

BY    ALEJANDRO    K,    CONEY 
^onml-General  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  at  San  Francisco ,  California 
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niy  opinion   the   Mexico  of  today 


I  oifurt?  the  same  opportunities  that 
tile  Unik'd  S totes  offered  fifty  years 
ago  for  the  aeeinnnlation  of  iminense 
fortunes.  I  know  of  no  oilier  country 
where  a  youojo:  man  properly  equipped 
with  tact  and  business  acumen,  willing 
to  forego  some  of  the  modern  luxurious 
cojn forts  and  with  a  small  capital,  say 
five  thousand  dolkirj^,  i^ohh  can  in  eo 
short  a  tinn' 
accumulate 
large  wealth, 
and  I  venture 
to  say  that  in 
any  line  thnt 
he  chooses  tu 
invest  in. 

On  agricul- 
tural lines,  im- 
agine a  farm- 
er with  a  ready 
market  for  all 
he  can  raise 
at  prices  like 
these :  Wlieat, 
from  4  to  4^2 
cents  a  pound, 
silver;  corn, 
2y2  to  31/0 
cents ;  cotton, 
24  to 28 cents; 
cotton  seeds,  2 
cents;  alfalfa, 
1%  to  2  cents, 
and  straw,  % 
to  1  cpiit  per 
p  o  u  n  d ;  and 
for  ham  and 
smoked  meate  a 
cents  per  pound 
oiTer  a   field   so 
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protective  duty  of  10 
,  while  dairv  products 
immense  that  it  would 
take  many  volumes  of  this  magazine  to 
properly  tell  of  the  advantages. 

Manufacturing  is  still  in  its  infancy, 
and  in  mining  the  ground  has  only  been 
scratched  as  yet.  Our  mining  laws  are 
acknowledged  as  liberal,  fair  and  just. 
Titles  to  lands  are  good,  and  less  vexa- 


tious litigation  arises  than  in  other 
countries,  providing  the  same  ordinary 
business  precaution  is  taken  as  elsewhere. 
In  the  matter  of  securing  a  title  to  Mex* 
iean  properties,  the  ordinary  precautions 
taken  by  a  good  business  man  in  his 
country  should  be  observed,  for  the  title 
is  easily  traced,  the  right  of  the  vendor 
easily  proven,  and  the  dt?ed  should  be 
properly  drawn  by  a  competent  attorney 

and  duly  re- 
corded in  the 
district  where 
the  property  is 
located. 

M  c  X  i  e  a  n 
jnethods  are 
very  different 
from  those  of 
the  United 
States,  and 
therefore  to 
the  American 
they  may  seem 
strange  and  at 
times  provok- 
ing, but  pa- 
tience and  a 
little  common 
sense  should 
be  brought  to 
bear,  and  the 
fact  kept  in 
mind  that  the 
laws  of  a  coun- 
try are  the  out- 
growth of  the 
customs  in 
force  there,  and 
are  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  citizens 
of  that  country  and  must  be  complied 
with.  This  is  so  self-evident  that  it 
might  seem  levity  on  my  part  to  men- 
tion it,  but  tlie  fact  remains  that  within 
my  own  experience  I  have  sei^n  lawyers 
of  great  renown  attempt  to  make  deeds 
and  contracts  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  law^s  and  customs  of  t!alifornia  and 
insist  that  thev  be  carried  out  in  Mexico 
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rogardlfss  of  thoir  being  in  opposition 
to  the  laws  of  Mexico*  No  amount  of 
explanations  secnied  to  affect  their  deter- 
mination to  have  their  own  way,  but 
when  failure  and  expense  have  shown 
tliem  their  error,  instead  of  blaming 
themselves,  they  have  simply  cursed  Slex- 
ico  and  hor  people. 

In  the  matter  of  treatraeot  of  for- 
eigners, I  think  there  can  be  very  little 
to  criticize,  because  the  Mexican  people 
are  hospitable  and  appreciate  the  energy 
and  capital  introduced,  and  take  kindly 
to  the  new  customs  with  which  they  come 
in  contact. 

The  government  has  set  an  example 
of  encouraging  foreign  enterprise,  for  it 


realiises  the  great  benefits  derived  from 
the  ineomiiig  of  foreign  capital,  and  does 
everything  in  its  power  to  protect  cap- 
ital/ 

Foreign  manufacturers  usually  secure 
concessions  exempting  them  from  im- 
port duty  on  the  machinery  and  equip- 
ment of  their  plants,  and  exemption  from 
taxation  for  a  period  of  ten  to  fifteen 
years;  and  the  government  is  also  very 
lenient  regarding  errors  and  faults  com- 
mitted through  ignorance  of  the  laws 
and  customs  of  the  country. 

The  fall  of  the  price  of  silver  has  not 
been  so  great  a  detriment  as  might  have 
been  supposed,  for  all  products  of  the 
country  are  bought  and  sold  in  the  re- 
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public  on  the  basis  of  the  silver  rJoUar, 
wages  are  paid  with  it  and  it  is  ouiy  on 
import*  d  artich^s  that  the  difference  is 
felt  Mexico  is  a  high-tariff  country. 
The  liigher  proportionate  duties  are 
levied  od  manufaetured  ijrtieies,  such  as 
calico,  prints,  canned  ^^oodi?»  articles  of 
food,  tinware,  cheap  clothing,  rtc. 

Taxes  on  lands,  buildings,  live  stock 
and  agricultural  produets  are  very  much 
lower  than  in  the  United  States. 

Com  me  roe  Btands  on  a  sure  and  sound 
foun<1atinn,  and  IIm^  merchants  of  Mex- 


due,  for  it  is  the  wise  and  patriotic  a4* 
ndni^tration  of  President  Porfirio  Diaz 
that  has  compelled  peace  and  progress 
during  the  last  twenty -five  years.  He 
has  caused  railroads  to  be  built  all 
til  rough  the  country,  so  that  there  is 
hardly  a  toMn  of  hve  thousand  inhab- 
itants bat  what  can  now  be  reached  by 
rail,  and  all  are  in  communication  with 
telegraph  and  telephone.  More  good 
roads  are  being  built,  and  the  people  liave 
responded  entbnsiastically  to  the  Presi- 
dent^s  call  for  tlieir  co-operation  to  make 
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ico  are  renowned  for  their  commercial 
honor;  failures  are  very  few,  in  fact, 
the  percentage  is  far  less  than  in  any 
other  country  of  equal  volume  of  trade. 
For  in  Mexico  failure  means  disgrace, 
and  the  man  who  fails  loses  his  caste, 
and  he  and  even  his  family  suffer  the 
consecpienccs  of  the  loss  of  respect  in  the 
community. 

The  Mexico  of  today  is  so  different 
from  the  Mexico  of  a  generation  ago 
that  we  cannot  help,  even  if  we  chose  not 
to,  but  admire  the  man  to  whom,  with- 
out any   possible  doubt,  this   change  is 


a  greater  Mexico,  and  he  has  the  proud 
satisfaction  of  having  founded  institii- 
tions  that  will  last  Peace,  de%^elopraent 
and  security  are  on  such  solid  founda- 
tions that  should  President  Diaz  be 
called  away,  as  in  the  natnre  of  all 
things  he  certainly  must  ije,  no  appre- 
hension is  felt  of  any  disturbance,  but 
we  sincerely  hope  tluit  this  great  and 
good  man  may  be  spared  to  us  for  many 
years  to  come  as  our  guide  and  leaden 

Mexico  is  today  consuming  more  than 
forty  pur  cent  of  all  the  exports  that  the 
United   States   sends  to   Mexico,   South 
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and  Central  America,  yet  this  large  pro- 
portion of  American  exports  to  these 
countries  only  amounts  to  one-half  of 
Mexico's  total  imports  from  all  coun- 
tries. Americans  and  American  capital 
are  taking  the  leading  part  in  the  active 
development  of  the  country;  banking 
facilities  and  the  various  forms  of  mod- 
ern commercial  agencies  are  thoroughly 
established  and  materially  assist  inter- 
national business. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Mex- 
ico is  not  a  new  country  by  any  means, 
for  there  were  stately  churches  in  the 
land  before  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed 
in  this  country ;  books  were  printed  there 


before  a  printing  press  had  been  erected 
in  the  United  States.  In  the  time  of 
Cortez  Spaniards  cultivated  sugar  cane 
and  made  sugar,  and  mined  many  mil- 
lions from  the  mines,  and  the  vast  and 
scientific  extent  of  their  work  is  a  monu- 
ment to  their  skill  and  industry. 

The  opportunities  of  today  are  in  the 
application  of  modern  and  improved 
methods,  and  the  advantages  that  quick- 
er and  better  transportation  facilities 
give  for  reaching  greater  and  more  nu- 
merous markets  with  an  increased  home 
production,  protected  by  a  high  tariff, 
to  supply  the  needs  of  a  greater  and 
growing  nation. 
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God  s  First  Temples 

BY  EMMA   M.    GREENLEAF 


A  GREAT  forest  is  nature's  noblest 
creation.  "The  groves  were  God's 
'  first  temples." 
Wh(*n  one  stands  in  a  summer  day 
upon  the  crest  or  slope  of  a  mountain,  or 
walks  upon  the  springing  turf  or  rustling 
leaf-carpet  of  the  high  forest  path,  or 
lies,  haply,  on  the  cool  earth  listening  to 
the  musical  cadence  in  the  crowns  of  the 
strong,  giant  pine  trees,  high,  high  above 


him,  then  one  feels  that  he  is  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  slow-stepping  years  of  the 
past;  the  slow-stepping  years  that  look 
down  from  their  hiding  places  under  the 
spreading  arms  of  the  pines  and  tell 
their  secret  to  him  alone  who  has  the 
understanding  heart  —  "Mortal,"  they 
seem  to  say  with  benignant  voice;  "We 
are  old !" 

One  looks  up  into  the  far,  cool  heights 
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sources  is  second  to  none  other  of  na- 
ture's products.  In  the  year  1894  the 
product  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  mines 
in  our  country  realized  $70,922,000;  but 
the  product  of  our  forests  in  that  year 
brought  $1,058,650,000,  or  fifteen  times 
that  of  our  gold  and  silver  mines  com- 
bined. 

The  whole  cereal  crop  in  the  United 
States  in  1894  realized  $1,043,001,048, 
fifteen  million  less  than  the  forest  crop*. 
Can  men  afford  to  see  the  forests  ruth- 
lessly destroyed;  wasted  by  the  fires  of 
the  careless  and  indifferent  ? 

The  forests  are  the  best  and  the  best- 
managed  irrigation  companies  in  the 
world.  So  extremely  important  to  a 
water  supply  in  California  and  in  the 
arid  districts  of  the  west  are  the  forests 
that  the  motto  of  the  National  Irrigation 
Congress  has  become,  "Save  the  forests 
and  store  the  floods/' 

\Vlien  the  hills  and  mountains  are  once 
denuded  of  the  faithful  servants  who 
hold  the  great  falls  of  snow  and  the 
heavy  rain  deposits  in  their  keeping,  giv- 
ing up,  week  by  week,  month  by  month, 
with  the  wisdom  of  faithful,  long-time- 
trusted  servants,  just  enough  of  their 
precious  treasure  to  supply  the  needs  of 
the  valleys,  when  these  faithful  ones  are 
laid  low,  when  the  hills  and  the  moun- 
tains are  bared,  then  the  volumes  of  snow 
and  of  water,  without  any  directing 
guidance,  rush  and  roar  down  the  open 
steeps,  carrying  destruction  and  desola- 
tion as  they  go ;  the  spring  and  summer 
time  come;  then  the  valleys  learn  what 
they  have  lost — learn  that  the  water  is 
wasted — that  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
fierce  summer  heat. 

The  forests  have  for  ages  furnished 
the  fuel  for  man's  needs,  and  for  genera- 
tions yet  to  come  neither  gas  nor  elec- 
tricity nor  coal  will  satisfy  man's  love  for 
the  blaze  of  the  wood  fire. 

Without  the  forests  the  building  of 
great  lines  of  railroads  and  the  construc- 
tion of  telegraph  systems  would  be,  per- 
haps, not  ended,  certainly  much  restrict- 
ed. In  France  a  thousand  perfect  mature 
trees  daily  does  not  meet  the  demand  for 
railroad  ties  in  her  own  country  alone, 
and  the  demand  in  the  United  States  is 
much  greater.  The  consumption  of  tim- 
ber by  the  world  is  greater  far  than  the 
natural  production  of  the  forests  acces- 
sible to  man,  so  that  every  year  the  cap- 


ital is  drawn  on  to  meet  the  need. 
France,  Germany  and  Turkey,  all  which 
have  vast  areas  of  timber,  import  yearly 
more  than  they  export.  Sweden,  forty 
per  cent  of  whose  surface  is  timber,  can- 
not supply  the  demand  of  a  single  coun- 
try— England. 

The  enemies  of  the  forest  are  so  many 
and  so  constant  that  never  can  it  have 
too  many  warm,  intelligent  friends — 
minute  men  always  ready  for  instant  ser- 
vice. There  are  the  winds,  the  floods, 
the  insects,  the  herds,  the  deadly  fires, 
and,  alas,  worst  enemy  of  all,  because  he 
knows  better,  there  is  man  himself.  The 
great  Miramichi  fire  in  New  Brunswick 
burnt  over,  in  nine  hours,  a  belt  of  forest 
eighty  miles  long  and  twenty-five  miles 
wide;  two  and  a  half  million  acres 
burned  and  nearly  every  living  thing  in 
the  forest  killed  by  the  fire. 

And  man  takes  what  he  wants,  giving 
no  thought  to  the  needs  of  the  future.  In 
the  great  redwood  forests  of  the  Pacific 
coast  so  wasteful  is  the  cutting  that  in 
taking  out  a  railroad  tie  worth  thirty-five 
cents  one  dollar  and  eighty-seven  cents' 
worth  of  the  tree  is  wasted.  Generally 
speaking,  in  the  United  States  three- 
eighths  of  the  tree  cut  down  is  used,  five- 
eighths  wasted.  In  Europe,  where  they 
are  older  and  do  things  better,  seven- 
eighths  is  used,  one-eighth  wasted. 

Europe  has  famous  century-old  battle- 
grounds where  the  world's  great  heroes 
have  fought,  and  she  has  ancient  castles 
and  splendid  palaces.  Asia  has  temples 
and  monuments  still  older  and  more  won- 
derful; Africa  has  the  pyramids  and 
obelisks  of  the  Pharaohs,  but  none  of 
them  all,  from  pole  to  pole,  has  any  liv- 
ing thing  so  old  as  the  big  trees  of  Cali- 
fornia. Are  they  not  worth  the  saving 
efforts  of  every  man  and  woman  who  calls 
this  great  state  home  ? 

We  need  the  forests.  We  have  not  a 
square  foot  too  much;  we  have  not 
enough.  They  mean  a  permanence  of  the 
soil  which  nature  has  been  laying  over 
the  mountain  slopes  for  centuries;  they 
mean  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  for  irri- 
gation ;  they  mean  a  cooler  temperature 
in  summer  and  milder  frost  visits  in  win- 
ter; they  mean  a  purer  air  and  more 
radiant  health;  they  mean  wealth  and 
beauty  and  joy  and  comfort  and  pride. 

Let  us  keep  the  forests. 
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The  Angelus 

BY  BRET  UARTE 

Bells  of  the  Past,  whose  long-forgotten  music 

Still  fills  the  wide  expanse, 
Tingeing  the  sober  twilight  of  the  Present 

With  color  of  romance! 

I  hear  your  call,  and  see  the  sun  descending 

On  rock  and  wave  and  sand, 
As  down  the  coast  the  Mission  voices,  blending. 

Girdle  the  heathen  land. 

Within  the  circle  of  your  incantation 

No  blight  nor  mildew  falls; 
Nor  fierce  unrest,  nor  lust,  nor  low  ambition 

Passes  those  airy  walls. 

Borne  on  the  swell  of  your  long  waves  receding, 

I  touch  the  farther  Past — 
I  see  the  dying  glow  of  Spanish  glory. 

The  sunset  dream  and  last! 

Before  me  rise  the  dome-shaped  Mission  towers. 

The  white  Presidio, 
The  swart  commander  in  his  leathern  jerkin, 

The  priest  in  stole  of  snow. 

Once  more  I  sec  Portola's  cross  uplifting 

Above  the  setting  sun; 
And  past  the  headland,  northward,  slowly  drifting 

The  freighted  galleon. 

0,  solemn  bells,  whose  consecrated  masses 

Becall  the  faith  of  old — 
0,  tinkling  bells!    that  lulled  with  twilight  music 

The  spiritual  fold! 

Your  voices  break  and  falter  in  the  darkness — 

Breaks  falter^  and  are  still; 
And  veiled  and  mystic^  like  tiie  Host  descending, 

The  sun  sinks  from  the  hill! 


Books  and  Writers 


The  music-drama,  "The  Man  in  the 
Forest/'    produced    at    the    Bohemian 

Club's  midsummer  jinks 
A  CREATION  OF  in  the  redwoods  August 
MUSIC  AND  16th  is  the  talk  of  ar- 

LETTERS  tistic     San     Francisco. 

The  originality  of  its 
lines,  the  wondrous  harmony  of  its  music 
and  the  marvelous  stage  setting:  make  it 
notable  even  among  the  many  bright  cre- 
ations of  the  famous  club.  To  Joseph 
D.  Redding  of  New  York,  London  and 
Paris,  who  composed  the  music  and 
lyrics ;  to  the  writer  of  the  book,  Charles 
K.  Field,  a  cousin  of  'Gene  Field,  the 
talented  and  lamented,  and  to  Richard 
M.  Hotaling,  the  sire  of  the  jinks,  be- 
longs the  chief  credit  and  all  praise.  The 
drama  expressed  in  allegory  Bohemia's 
protection  of  the  redwood  forests.  The 
lines,  after  the  order  of  the  Norse  saga, 
as  exemplified  in  Longfellow's  "Hia- 
watha," were  remarkable  for  purity  and 
stateliness,  while  the  music  in  its  varied 
themes  was  decidedly  Wagnerian  in 
spirit.  The  stage  spectacle,  including  a 
realistic  Indian  snake  dance  in  which 
thirty  members  of  the  club  participated, 
was  directed  by  Amadee  JouUin,  the 
artist  who  is  noted  for  his  paintings  of 
Indian  life.  There  is  talk  of  putting  the 
drama  in  permanent  form  for  publica- 
tion, although  on  no  stage  could  it  be 
shown  with  the  realism  of  its  first  pres- 
entation up  among  those  towering  red- 
wood trees  of  the  Bohemian  grove.  On 
the  day  following,  at  the  concert  by  the 
Franz  Mayer  orchestra,  under  the  trees, 
three  original  and  highly  meritorious 
compositions  were  rendered,  conducted 
by  the  composers.  These  were  "Prince 
Asmodeus,"  by  Theodor  Vogt;  "Menuet 
Heroique,"  by  H.  J.  Stewart,  and  over- 
ture, "Indian  Legend,"  by  J.  I).  Redding. 


Regarded  as  a  mere  commodity,  a 
thing  of  sale,  California's  literature  suf- 
fers, with  other  western 
THE  LITERARY  manufactured  things,  in 
EAST  AND  competition  with  the  pres- 
WEST  tige  of  an  eastern  article. 

The  east  being  the  eldest, 
we  allow  it  to  arrogate  unto  itself  the 
heirdom  and  noble  titles  of  literature. 


Wherefore  is  not  clear,  unless  it  be  for 
the  reason  that  the  east  was  the  east  when 
the  west  was  but  a  foreground  for  sun- 
sets. So  the  easterners  have  remained  in 
possession  of  the  viewless  and  unowned 
fields  of  literature  by  right  of  vanity  and 
force  of  numbers. 

What  is  a  matter  of  fifty  years  in  the 
history  of  immemorial  art?  Any  one 
born  in  the  bookless  pioneer  days  would 
not  yet  be  an  old  man.  And  yet,  with- 
draw from  the  records  the  names  of  those 
who  in  California  first  touched  with  in- 
quisitive fingers  the  lips  of  the  muse — 
they  who,  out  of  the  west  have  written  or 
acted  or  staged  the  singing  voice  for 
America — and  their  withdrawal  would 
leave  a  wide,  ragged  hole  in  American  art. 

Virginia  is  the  mother  of  presidents 
and  the  war  of  rebellion.  Perhaps  Cal- 
ifornia, too,  for  furnishing  so  many  ar- 
tists to  her  country,  will  be  called  mother 
of  something  or  other.  But  who  has  the 
giving  of  gifts,  the  naming  of  names? 
It  is  the  little,  leaden,  greasy,  inky  types; 
in  other  words,  the  great  magazines  of  a 
section  of  the  country  make  their  own 
fame.  These  periodical  books,  printed  in 
New  York  and  Boston,  are  read  all  over 
the  United  States.  They  print  the  great 
literary  doings  of  New  York  and  Boston, 
which  cities  claim  to  be  literary  centers. 
Yet  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  literary 
center;  or,  if  there  were,  it  should  be 
found  with  a  rule  and  compass,  not  by 
the  graves  of  the  geniuses  who  once  made 
it  famous. 

When  a  great  westerner  arises,  he  is 
lured  by  the  splendors  of  New  York  and 
helps  his  new  friends  to  forget  the  land 
where  the  poppy  sprouts  from  the  gold. 
He  is  gone,  and  California  is  accustomed 
to  suffer  the  bereavement  without  protest. 

Some  day,  a  few  men,  bom  in  the  west, 
will  arise  in  the  west  and  remain  in  the 
west,  will  strengthen  the  claims  of  west- 
ern magazines,  and  then  the  wide-stream- 
ing Mississippi  will  be  known  as  a  river 
of  the  far,  far  east. 

Lionel  Josaphare. 


"Royal  Blue"  for  August  describes 
and  pictures  the  battlefield  of  Gettys- 
burg, that  famous  and  picturesque  na- 
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tional  park.  This  magazine  published 
by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
shows  decided  progress  in  matter  and 
make-up. 


A  book  of  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  pages  and  fairly  well  illustrated  is 
Charles  Dwight  Willard's  *'IIistory  of 
Los  Angeles  C^ity."  It  contains  a  sketch 
of  tlie  early  days  of  that  section  and  in 
the  course  of  thirty-three  chapters  gives 
a  history  of  the  southern  metropolis  that 
cannot  but  be  of  great  value  for  refer- 
ence purposes.  Of  the  outlook  the  writer 
says: 

*'The  city  is  growing  wdth  greater 
rapidity  than  at  any  time  in  its  history, 
if  we  except  the  one  or  two  years  of  the 
boom,  when  it  added  a  hundred  per  cent 
every  few  months.  That  the  population 
of  one  hundred  thousand  in  1900  is  com- 
pounding at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent  per 
annum  the  school  census  shows  clearly 
enough,  and  the  increase  of  business  is 


on  even  a  greater  ratio  than  that  of  pop- 
ulation. The  southwestern  region  of  the 
United  States  will  support  at  least  one 
great  city,  and  all  doubt  as  to  where  that 
city  will  be  located  is  now  at  an  end. 
The  little  pueblo  that  Governor  De  Neve 
founded  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
ago,  in  order  that  grain  for  the  army 
might  be  raised  in  California,  instead  of 
imported  from  Mexico,  has  at  last  grown 
to  be  the  active,  prosperous  city  of  his 
dreams.  That  it  should  some  day  become 
one  of  the  great  metropolitan  centers  of 
the  nation  is  not  a  dream,  but  the  nat- 
ural outgrowth  of  existing  conditions.^' 


The  Xew  York  Central's  "Four-Track 
News"  for  August  shows  decided  im- 
provement over  previous  issues.  Ar- 
ticles on  Lake  George  and  a  visit  to  As- 
tronomer \V.  R.  Brooks  are  features  of 
the  number.  Editor  Le  Baron  is  to  be 
congratulated  especially  upon  the  many 
topics  covered  in  a  small  space. 


The  Little  White  Flag 

BY   JESSIE   JULIET   KNOX 

There's  a  little  white  flag  that  closes  the  gate 

Of  youth,  and  we  never  may  enter  it  more; 
For  tlie  tiny  white  banner  proclaims  it  too  late. 

And  Fate  turns  the  key  in  the  mystical  door. 

It  hides  from  us  spring,  with  its  radiant  days, 
And  only  a  breath  of  its  perfume  can  come 

Through  the  fair  silken  folds  that  bar  the  aid  ways, 
And  make  all  the  voices  of  eestacy  dumb. 

It  wafts  Ix)ve  away,  down  the  vista  of  years — 
It  stills  the  wild  heart  throb,  it  pales  the  red  rose 

That  glows  on  the  cheek,  and  it  closes  the  ears 
To  all  the  sweet  sounds  that  a  happy  youth  knows. 

It  drives  out  ambition,  and  covers  with  dust 
The  sweetest  and  brightest  of  Life's  tender  flowers. 

It  waves  o'er  the  graves  of  dead  faith,  and  dead  trust- 
This  little  white  flag  that  must  some  day  be  ours. 

Of  Life's  languorous  summer  it  binds  the  fair  arms; 

It  opens  the  gate  'twixt  the  young  and  the  old; 
The  name  of  this  flag  which  waves  out  youth's  charms — 

Is — ^the  first  thread  of  silver  in  brown  hair  or  gold. 


Plays  and  the  Players 


After  a  season  of  the  Frawley  com- 
pany the  Grand  Opera  House,  San  Fran- 
cisco, resumed  its  policy  of  stock  stars 
supported  by  the  regular  stock  company 
of  the  theater.  Denis  O'Sullivan  has 
started  the  season  with  Irish  dramas  and 
his  engagement  promises  to  be  most  suc- 
cessful. Following  Mr.  O'Sullivan  comes 
Wilfred  Clarke  in  a  repertoire  of  comedy. 
Mr.  Clarke  will  be  seen  as  Tony  Lump- 
kin in  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer ;''  Bob 
Acres,  in  "The  Rivals;"  Paul  Pry,  in 
the  play  of  that  name,  and  Major  Wel- 
lington de  Boots,  in  "A  Widow  Hunt." 
The  Grand  Opera  House  company  which 
will  support  these  stars  is  one  of  the 
strongest  organizations  in  America.   The 


management,  therefore,  feels  justified  in 
predicting  a  season  of  unusual  interest. 


The  return  to  San  Francisco  after 
three  years  of  absence  is  an  evident  de- 
light to  Denis  O'Sullivan,  for  "Neeley," 
as  he  is  known  to  his  intimates,  holds  his 
boyhood  home  in  more  than  ordinary  af- 
fection. He  has  been  widely  entertained, 
and  his  singing  has  charmed  all  hearers. 
In  going  in  for  dramatic  work  his  Irish 
songs  will  aid  him  in  winning  further 
successes.  He  appears  in  Dion  Bouci- 
cault's  "Arrah  Na  Pogue,"  "Shaugh- 
raun"  and  "Colleen  Bawn,"  in  all  of 
which  his  voice  will  be  heard  in  the  tune- 
ful melodies  of  the  emerald  isle. 


DKXIS   O  SULLIVAN 


The  season  of  grand  opera 
at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House, 
San  Francisco,  has  been  a 
triumph,  judging  from  the 
way  the  audiences  receive  the 
singers,  and  the  presentation 
of  the  operas  that  have  been 
produced.  "Carmen"  and  "La 
Boheme"  have  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  approval  of  the 
public,  and  both  presentations 
have  exceeded  the  standard  set 
during  previous  years.  Col- 
lamarini  and  Kusso  in  the 
first  named  and  Montanari 
and  Agostini  in  "Boheme" 
have  borne  the  honors.  The 
Tivoli  intends  to  produce  sev- 
eral new  operas  and  also  to 
give  the  standard  ones  with 
the  best  casts  at  command, 
and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal. 
"Tosca,^'  the  latest  work  of 
Puccini,  the  author  of  "Bo- 
hem  e,"  is  one  of  the  contem- 
plated productions.  The  opera 
has  never  been  heard  in  this 
country,  and  several  of  the 
singers  now  under  engage- 
ment at  that  house  have  cre- 
ated European  reputations  in 
it,  notably  De  Padova,  who 
was  one  of  the  cast  at  a  grand 
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production  last  spring  under 
the  direction  of  the  composer. 
Agostini  has  also  appeared  with 
success  in  "Tosea/^  "II  Guar-, 
nay''  is  another  opera  that  was 
given  in  this  city  with  great 
success  seventeen  years  ago  hy 
a  Spanish  company.  "Forza 
del  Destino''  is  a  Verdi  opera 
that  may  be  given.  It  is  a  fa- 
vorite with  the  Italian  public, 
allowing  great  opportunities  to 
the  baritone,  contralto  and 
tenor.  "Mignon,"  "Faust/' 
"La  Gioconda"  and  others  are 
cominfi:  soon. 


The  combination  season  at 
the  'Columbia  Theater,  San 
Francisco,  will  open  this  month 
and  a  long  list  of  fine  attrac- 
tions for  the  season  has  been 
arranged.  Special  arrange- 
ments have  bei^n  made  with 
Neil  Burgess  to  appear  in  the 
big  revival  of  "The  County 
Fair."  The  piece  will  be  seen 
on  a  more  elaborate  scale  than 
ever  before  and  some  great  elec- 
trical effects  will  be  shown  in 
the  racetrack  scene.  A  dozen 
blooded  horses  will  appear. 
Marguerita  Sylva  at  the  head 
of  a  big  company  of  comedians 
and  singers  is  to  come  west  in  the  New 
York  musical  success,  "The  Strollers." 
J.  II.  Stoddard,  in  his  starring  triumph, 
"Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush,"  is  to 
appear  during  September.  "King  Dodo" 
will  l)e  an  attraction  of  note  at  an  early 
date,  and  also  a  presentation  of  "Floro- 
dora"  with  a  bi<^  cast. 


Robert  Fitzsimmons,  one-time  prize- 
ring  champion,  has  been  drawing  crowds 
to  San  Franciseo's  (Ventral  Theater.  He 
shoes  a  horse  during  the  performance, 
and  during  the  waits  he  makes  "lucky" 
shoes  that  are  given  away  to  matinee  ad- 
mirers.   Talk  about  stage  progress! 


WILTOX    LACKAYE 

successful  drama,  ^'Barbara  Frietchie/' 
has  been  the  attraction  at  the  California 
Theater,  San  Francisco,  being  presented 
in  good  form  by  the  Neill  company. 
Following  this  came  the  "Hon.  John 
Grigsby." 


"Ilurly  Burly''  and  "Zaza"  are  the  lat- 
est successes  put  on  by  Manager  Fried- 
lander  at  Fischer's  San  Francisco  The- 
ater of  burlesque. 


"Shoot,   if   you    must,   this   old   gray 
head,"  otherwise  known  as  CIvde  Fitch's 


Emotional  drama  as  portrayed  by 
Florence  Roberts  and  company  continues 
the  alluring  feature  at  San  Francisco's 
Alcazar.  "The  Country  Girl"  and  "The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew"  are  among  the 
latest  productions. 


Then  let's  not  waste  the  sweet  today — 
Tomorrow,  who  can  say  ? 


— Prescott, 


Sunset  Rays 


Island  of  the  Amazons 

Though  modern  skeptics  doubt  and  smile, 

Some  old  traditions  tell 
That  women  once  upon  an  isle 

In  exile  chose  to  dwell. 

A  man  who  offered  heart  and  hand 

Among  them  tried  to  get; 
They  said  when  asked  to  let  him  land 

They  had  no  land  to  let. 

He  wept  and  uttered  many  an  "oh!" 

But  ah!   *twas  plain  to  see 
That  though  perhaps  a  man  of  woe, 

No  woman,  still,  was  he. 

"I'll  be  your  willing  slave,"  he  said, 
And  fond  allegiance  swore. 
They'd  no  slave  drivers  be!    Instead, 
They  drove  him  from  the  shore. 

The  women  lived  in  sweet  accord, 

No  husband  in  their  band; 
The  Ship  of  State,  all  trim  aboard, 

The  manless  women  manned. 

For  toil  that  there  they  used  to  do, 
Rough  man  were  better  shaped; 

Yet  thus  the  Amazons,  *tis  true. 
From  toils  of  man  escaped. 

No  lau-yers  needed  they,  because 

Upon  that  pleasant  isle 
All  suits  were  tried  by  fashion  laws 

Before  tlie  judge  of  style. 

Nor  doctors!     Not  a  woman,  free. 

To  fits  of  ill  submits 
When  lady  tailors  guarantee 

To  save  her  from  ill  fits. 

Their  cliurch?     Tradition  says  that  they 

Assembled  now  and  then 
Without  a  man  to  kneel  and  pray, 

But  not  without  amen. 

And  school?     For  pupil,  girl  or  boy. 
You  vainly  there  had  sought. 

The  urchin  was  a  heathen  toy. 
Or  til  us  was  he  then  thought. 

At  last  the  colony  grew  old. 

Slow  dwindling  in  decay. 
For  little  Amazons,  we're  told, 

Ne'er  chancejl  along  that  way. 

And  when  but  one.  in  lonely  plight, 

Remained  of  all  the  band* 
A  spectre  came,  as  one  who  might 

Kxpect  her  on  the  strand. 

Twns  Charon,  Stygian  boatman  famed. 

Slie  feebly  at  liim  ran. 
As  in  defiance  she  exclaimed: 
"Go  back,  you  horrid  man!" 

— Thomas  Nunan. 


They  Would  Not  Understand 

He  sang  of  the  dawn,  of  the  mountain  tops, 
Of  the  wind,  of  the  wildcat's  wail ; 

He  caught  the  flash  of  the  humming  bird. 
The  call  of  the  mountain  quail; 

And   he  finished  the  page  with  a  breath  of 
sage. 
And  dust  from  an  old  red  trail. 

He  sang  of  the  dawn,  of  the  chimney  tops. 
Of  the  smoke,  of  the  grime  and  heat; 

He  caught  the  glare  of  the  thoroughfare, 
The  tramp  of  a  million  feet; 

But  he  finished  this  time  with  a  breath   of 
crime, 
And  dust  from  a  city  street. 

He    sang   two   songs:    "Out    Here,"    "Back 
lliere." 
He  understood.     "The  first  would  fail 
Back  there,"  he  said.     "They  would  not  care 

To  hear  of  the  mountain  quail. 
But  I  love  the  page;    for  it  breathes  of  sage, 
And  dust  from  an  old  red  trail." 

— Edward  Salisbury  Field. 


Milwaukee  Evening  Wisconsin — Sunset  for 
July  (Southern  Pacific  Company,  San  Fran- 
cisco), is  replete  with  fine  views  of  Califor- 
nia, including  pictures  of  conspicuous  build- 
ings in  San  Francisco,  the  frontispiece  being 
a  ])hotograph  of  the  new  postoflfice  now  in 
process  of  construction  on  Seventh  and  Mis- 
sion streets.  The  contributions  which  are  the 
media  for  illustrations  are:  "San  Francisco, 
the  Gateway  of  the  Orient."  by  E.  A.  Wal- 
cott;  "Vistas  of  San  Francisco."  by  Wil- 
metta  Curtis;  "Living  Water."  a  romance 
media  for  illustrations  are:  "San  Francisco, 
Mission  Dolores,"  by  Sarah  Henry;  "Wild 
Flowers  of  the  Peninsula,"  by  Katherine  A. 
Chandler;  "A  West  Point  for  Boys,"  by 
George  Hamlin  Fitch. 


Texas 

Roams  there  a  wind,  as  pure  and  sweet. 
In  south  or  north  land  far  and  cold. 

That  is  withal  half  so  complete. 
With  wealth  that  in  it  does  enfold. 

That  gently  sweeps  the  growing  grain. 

Or  whirls  along  the  boundless  plain 
Of  Texas? 

Grows  there  a  love,  a  heaven -born  love. 
As  pure,  as  warm,  as  Sappho's  flame. 
More  clear  than  blue  skies  far  above, 

A  love  that  is  quite  worth  the  name. 
In  any  land  round  this  globe  curled. 
In  any  land  of  this  old  world. 
Save  Texas? 

—Zellard  E.  Buell. 
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Thoughts  of  the  vSea 

MOttXING 

Scarlet  shafts  illume  the  eastern  .skies, 
A  cold  gray  light  falls  o'er  the  deep; 

New-born  glories  to  the  world  arise. 
Ocean  wakes  from  niglit's  long  sleep. 

NCX)N 

Kissed  by  fierce  rays  the  glittering  billows. 

Dash  in  rhythmic  thunder  on  the  .shore; 
Sea  gulls  soar  from  their  rocking  pillows, 

Shrieking  above  the  surf's  hoarse  roar. 


Low  sinks  the  day-god  on  his  couch, 
Tdid  crimson  splendors  of  the  west; 

A  restless  sea  flames  'neath  the  touch, 
Then  stars  gleam  o'er  her  lonely  breast. 
— i/i  Mayne  Baltimore. 


A  IJo3''s  Song 


"What  on  earth,"  said  a  gentleman  to  his 
son,  "are  you  doing  up  there,  Johnny,  sitting 
on  the  horse's  back,  when  you  ought  to  be  at 
school?" 

"Teacher  said  I  was  to  write  a  composi- 
tion on  a  horse,"  said  the  boy.  "and  I'm  try- 
ing to,  but  it's  awful  dif'cult,  'cos  he  will 
keep  moving  so.  1  s'pose  that's  why  teacher 
gave  it  to  us  to  do.  ain't  it?" 


Vallejo,  California,  Times — Sunset  for 
July  is  a  delightful  number.  It  is  hand- 
somely illustrated,  and  its  sketches  arouse  a 
pride  in  California. 

Know  Ye 

Know  ye  the  clime  that  cures  all  aches. 
Renews  the  body,  soothes  heartbreaks? 
Retrieves  lost  fortunes,  yields  new  stakes? 
Gives  cheer  to  all  who  enter  it — 
Proves  balm,  nepenthe,  comfort,  rest? 
Tis  of  all  lands  the  land  most  blest — 
'Tis   California. 

Know  ye  where  flowers  all  the  year 
Waft  high  their  souls  on  fragrance  sweet? 
Where  orange  and  magnolia  blooms 
Send  forth  their  souls  these  souls  to  greet? 
Where  songbirds  sing  from  June  to  June. 
Aad  keep  the  welkin  e'er  in  tune? 
In   California. 

Know  ye  the  land  where  woman's  fair — 
Ah,  fairer  than  the  snow  flow'r  rare? 
Her  sun-kissed  cheek,  a  sunset  rose; 
Her  every  turn,  a  Venus  pose; 
Her  peerless  hair  of  moonbeams  spun? 
Tis  there  the  artist's  dream  is  won. 
'Tis  California. 

—Ottilia   Willi. 


A  gentleman  sojourning  in  a  district  which 
had  been  visited  by  an  earthquake,  and  where 
another  shock  was  apprehended,  sent  his  two 
boys  to  distant  friends  until  the  peril  should 
be  over.  A  few  days  later  t)ie  father  received 
the  following  brief  note  from  his  friend: 
"Dear  John,  please  take  your  boys  home  and 
send  me  the  earthquake!" 


Where  the  pools  are  bright  and  deep. 
Where  the  gray  trout  lies  asleep, 
I'p  the  river  and  o'er  the  lea, 
That's  the  way  for  Billy  and  me. 

Where  the  blackbird  sings  tlie  latest. 
Where  the  hawthorn  blooms  the  sweetest. 
Where  the  nestlings  chirp  and  flee. 
That's  the  way  for  Billy  and  me. 

Where  the  mowers  mow  the  cleanest. 
Where  the  hay  lies  thick  and  greenest. 
There  to  trace  the  homeward  bee. 
That's  the  way  for  Billy  and  me. 

Where  the  hazel  bank  is  steepest. 
Where  the  shadow  falls  the  deepest. 
Where  the  clustering  nuts  fall  free, 
That's  the  way  for  Billy  and  me. 

Why  the  boys  should  drive  away 
Little  maidens  from  their  play. 
Or  love  to  banter  and  fight  so  well. 
That's  the  thing  I  never  could  tell. 

But  this  I  know,  I  love  to  play 
Through  the  meadow,  among  the  hay; 
Up  the  water  and  o'er  the  lea, 
That's  the  way  for  Billy  and  me. 

— James  Hogg. 

Chronicle — In  the  June  number  of  Sunset 
there  is  unusual  variety  in  the  papers,  while 
the  illustrations  are  as  varied  and  as  beau- 
tiful as  usiml.  Among  the  readable  papers, 
richly  illustrated,  are  "California  Mountain 
Wild  Flowers,"  by  M.  C.  Frederick;  "Luther 
Burbank:  His  Achievements,"  by  Edward  J. 
Wickson ;  "Down  the  Sacramento  in  a  Skiff," 
by  Cloudsley  Rutter.  John  Vance  Cheney  has 
a  rather  misty  ballad  of  Nevada,  called  "Bat- 
tle Mountain  Bell,"  with  several  clever  pic- 
tures by  L.  Maynard  Dixon;  Gelett  Burgess 
furnishes  another  instalment  of  a  good  stery 
of  the  Philippine  war  and  Joaquin  Miller  tells 
of  Texas.  The  editor,  C.  S.  Aiken,  has  an 
amusing  bit  of  verse  with  a  funny  picture  by 
I^wis.  Literary  and  dramatic  notes,  poems 
and  short  sketches  make  up  an  excellent  num- 
ber. 


Good  Cheer 

Have  you  had  a  kindness  shown? 

Pass  it  on. 
Twas  not  given  for  you  alone — 

Pass  it  on. 
lyct  it  travel  down  the  years. 
I^t  it  wipe  another's  tears, 
Till  in  heaven  the  deed  appears — 

Pass  it  on. 


Colusa,  California,  Sun — Whoe>er  has  not 
read  "Down  the  Sacramento  in  a  Skiff"  has 
missed  a  local  treat  of  an  interesting  order. 
It  is  in  the  June  number  of  the  Sunset  Mag- 
azine. It  is  local  to  California,  and  a  beau- 
tifullv  illustrated  monthlv. 


All  about  California 

OREGON    AND    THE    WEST 


If  exact  information  about  special  sections  of  California  and  Oregon  is 
desired  write  to  the  officials  named  in  the  following  list.  Simply  ask  for  facts 
wished  for,  say  you  saw  name  and  address  in  Sunset  Magazine  and  a  ready 
and  prompt  response  is  assured.  Where  not  otherwise  specified,  the  pU 
named  are  in  California. 


AlamecU  Board  of  Trade,  C.  P.  Magagnos,  Secretary 
Albany,  Ore.,  Alco  Club,  P.  Denoson,  Secretary 
▲nahcim  Mercbants*  Club,  R.  Melrote.  Secretary 
Aabland,Ore.,  Board  of  Trade,  Kliiier  Patrick,  Secretary 
Bcrryesia  Pmit  Growers*  Union,  H.  P.  I/>rd,  Secretary 
Berkeley  Board  of  Trade,  R.  C.  Staats,  Secretary 
Bigga  Board  of  Trade,  C.  N.  Brown,  Secretary 
California  State  Board  of  Trade,  J.  ▲.  Pilcber.  Secre- 
tary, San  Prandaco 
Campbell  Board  of  Trade,  C.  H.  Wbitmore,  Secretary, 

Campbell,  Santa  Clara  County 
Chioo  Mercbanta'  and  Clerka'  Asaociation,  B.  C.  Jonea, 

Secretary 
Chino  Valley  Parmers'  Club,  Bdwin  Rhodes,  Secretary 
Claremont  ranological  Clnb,  B.  Squire,  Secretary 
Colnsa  Board  of  Trade,  P.  B.  Wriffht,  SecreUry 
Corvallis.  Ore.,  Benton  County  cTtixens'  I^eague,  C.  B. 

Woooson,  Secretary 
Demlng,  N.  M.,  Business  Club,  J.  A.  Mahoney,  Sec'y 
Dinnba  Board  of  Trade.  W.  P.  Boone,  Secretarv 
Bl  Monte  Board  of  Trade,  B.  J.  Dodson,  Secretary 
Bugene,  Ore.,  Board  of  Trade,  B.  L.  Prasier.  SecreUry 
Presno  Chamber  of  Commerce,  B.  R.  Walker,  Secretary 
Grass  Valley  Board  of  Trade,  A.  P.  Brady,  Secretary 
Haywards  Board  of  Trade,  W.  O.  Emerson,  Secretary 
Hennosillo,  Mez.,  Camera  de  Comerdo,  J.  Gnilleno 

Domingues,  Secretary 
Hollister  Improvement  Club.  L.  W.  Jefferson.  Sec'y 
Independence,  Ore.,  Board  of  Trade,  P.  M.  Kirkland, 

Secretary 
lone   Board   of   Trade  and  Improvement   Company, 

C.  G.  Noble.  Secretary 
Kern  City  Board  of  Trade,  J.  R.  Williams,  Secretary 
Kern  County  Board  of  Trade,  Ben  I«.  Brundage,  Sec- 
retary, Bakersfield 
Kings  County  Chamber  of  Commerce,  P.  M.  Goodrich, 

Secretary,  Hanford 
I«odi  Chamber  of  Commerce,  B.  S.  Hogan,  Secretary 
I«ompoc  Board  of  Trade,  W.  W.  Broughton,  Secretary 
I«ong  Beach  Board  of  Trade,  T.  A.  Miller,  Secretary 
I^  Angeles  Board  of  Trade,  Gregory  Perkins,  Jr., 

Secretary 
Ifim  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Prank  Wiggins, 

Secretary 
I«os  Gatos  Board  of  Trade,  W.  R.  L.  Jenks,  Secretary 
Madera  Board  of  Trade,  Georee  A.  Clark,  Secretary 
Madera  Parmers'  Club,  J.  A.  Secara,  Secretary 
Marti nes  Board  of  Trade,  W.  A.  Hale,  Secretair 
Marysville  Chamber  of  Commerce.  A.  C.  Irwin,  Sec'y 
Merced  Board  of  Trade,  B- 1«.  Moor,  Secretary 
Merced  Chamber  of  Commerce,  W.  H.  Turner,  Sec'y 
Modesto  Parmers'  Club,  C.  N.  Wbitmore,  Secretary 
Monrovia  Board  of  Trade.  C.  E.  Slosson.  Secretary 
Monterey  County  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Sallnsn 
Mountain  View  Board  of  Trade,  Cal.,  G.  K.    Bstes, 

Secretarv 
Napa  Board  of  Trade.  W.  G.  Thompson,  Secretary 
Nevada  County  rroinotiun  Committee,  W.  P.  Bngle- 

bright.  Secretary 
Nevada  City  Chamber  of  Coiiimerce,  W.   F.   Enjjlc- 

briglit,  Presicicut 
Newcastle  Horticultural  Society,  J.  P.  Madden.  Sec'y 
Oakland  Board  of  Trade,  Edwin  Stearns,  Secretary 
Ogden  Weber  Club,  C.  R.  Hollingsworth,  Secretary 
Ontario  Board  of  Trade,  T.  B.  Parke,  Secretary 
Oregon  City  Board  of  Trade,  J.  W.  I^er,  Secretary 
Orland  Board  of  Trade,  W.  E.  Scarce.  Secretary 
Oroville  Chamber  of  Commerce.  W.  A.  Beard,  Secretary 
Oznard  Board  of  Trade,  Oznard,  Cal. 
Pacific  Grove  Board  of  Trade,  E.  B.  Rich,  Secretary 
Pasadena  Board  of  Trade,  W.  R.  Clark,  Secretary 
Paso  Robles  Board  of  Trade 

Penryn  Improvement  Association.  H.  B.  Butler,  Sec'y 
Petaluma  Board  of  Trade,  P.  A.  Cromwell,  Secretary 


Placerville  County  Board   of  Trade,  C.    B.  Swialcr, 

Chairman 
Pomona  Board  of  Trade,  Geo.  I*.  Robinson,  Sccreiaf^ 
Pomona  Parmers'  and  Horticultural  Club,  J.  W.  IfiUa, 

Secretary 
Porterville  Board  of  Trade.  E.  W.  Beebe.  Secretary 
Portland.  Ore.,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  I«ewis  Russell, 

Secretary 
Raisin  Growers'  and  Packers'  Association,  W.  8.  Sogrt, 

Secretarv,  Fresno 
Red  Bluff  Chamber  of  Commerce,  B.  P.  I«ennon,  Sec'y 
Redding,  Shasta  County  Board  of  Trade,  P.  P.  Dnatoa, 

Secretary 
Redlands  Board  of  Trade,  G.  C.  Thazter,  Secretary 
Redondo  Board  of  Trade,  8.  D.  Barkley,  Secretary 
Redwood  Town  Trustees,  Geo.  Winters,  Chakman 
Redwood  City  Improvement  Club,  P.  H.  Thorpe,  8cc*y 
Riverside  Chamber  of  Commerce,   P.  8.  Cattlcmaa, 

Secretary 
Roseburg  Board  of  Trade.  D.  8.  R.  Bnick,  Secretary 
Sacramento  Chamber  of  Commerce.  M.  R.  Beard,  8ec*y 
Sacramento  Development  Association,  P.  B.  WriclU, 

Secretary,  Colusa 
Salem,  Ore.,  Illihee  Club,  address  the  Secretary 
Salinas  Board  of  Trade,  M.  R.  Merritt.  Ass't  Secretary 
San  Bernardino  Board  of  Trade,  W.  I«.  Vestal,  Sccretery 
San  Benito  County  Chamber  of  Commerce,  HollUter 
San  Diego  Chamber  of  Commerce,  H.  P.  Wood,  Sec'y 
San  Dimas  Citrus  Union,  W.  A.  Johnstone,  Secretary 
San  Prancisco  Chamber  of  Commerce,  B.  Soott,  8ee*y 
San  Jacinto  Valley  Horticultural  Club,  San  Jaelnfeo 
San  Joaquin  Valley  Commercial  Asaodatioa,  C61viii  ■» 

Brown,  Secretary,  Stockton 
San  Juan  Improvement  Club,  San  Juan 
San  I«eandro  Board  of  Trade,  C.  Rinderspacker,  Bee^ 
San  I«uis  Obispo  Board  of  Trade.  C.  A.  Ricketta,  Sec'y 
San  Pedro  Board  of  Trade,  Prank  Bums,  Secretary 
San  Pedro  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Judge  B.  C  Sweet, 

Secretanr 
San  Rafael  Board  of  Trade,  D.  W.  Martens,  Secretary 
Santa  Ana,  Santa  Ana  Chamber  of  Commerce,  O.  la. 

Robb,  Secretary 
Santa  Barbara  Chamber  of  Commerce,  C.  M.  Gidney, 

Secretary 
Santa   Clara   Commercial    League,  A.  C.  Ga^e,  See* 

retary.  Box  524,  Santa  Clara 
Santa  Clara  County  Parmers'  Club,  W.  P.  I«yon,  Preai- 

dent,  Eden  Vale,  Cal. 
Santa  Clara  Valley  Improvement  Club,  Ira  B.  McMahill, 

Secretary,  San  Jose 
Santa  Crus.  Board  of  Trade,  J.  P.  Coope,  Secretary 
Santa  Monica  Board  of  Trade,  Pred.  H.  Taft,  Secretary 
Santa  Paula  Board  of  Trade,  J.  B.  Titus,  Secretaiy 
Sllverton  (Oregon)  Board  of  Trade,  P.  I«.  Brown,  8eCy 
Sonoma  County  Board  of  Trade,  A.  S.  I«uce,  Secretary, 

Santa  Rosa 
Sonora  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Oscar  P.  Greeley,  Sec'y 
Stanislaus  County  Board  of  Trade,  G.  P.  Shafer,  Secre- 
tary, Modesto 
State  Board  of  Horticulture,  J.  J.  Keegan,  Secretary, 

Sacramento 
Stockton   Chamber  of  Commerce,  Colvin  B.  Brown, 

Secretary 
St  Helena  Board  of  Trade,  E.  I«.  Cave,  Secretary 
Sulsun  Board  of  Trade.  I,.  W.  Taylor.  Secretary 
Tucson,  Arizona,  Board  of  Trade.  S.  H.  HasHird.  Sec'y 
Tulare  Board  of  Trade,  M.  C.  Zumwalt,  Secretary 
Vacaville  Board  of  Trade.  E.  E.  McKarland,  Secretary 
Vallejo  Board  ot  Trade,  G.  J.  Campbell,  Secretary 
Ventura  Board  of  Trade,  D.  J.  Reese,  Secretary 
Visalia  Board  of  Trade,  D.  E.  Perkins,  Secretuy 
Watsonville  Chamber  of  Commerce,  A.  W.  ukt 

Secretary 
Woodland  Chamber  of  Commerce,  B.  P.  Huston,  Sec'y 
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Outlook  of  the  University 

BY    PRESIDENT    BENJAMIN    IDE    WJ/EELER 


IX  189-2-93  the  total  miinbor  of  stu- 
dents in  the  eone<res  at  Berkeley  was 
GoO;  this  year,  a  decenniuni  hiter,  it 
will  ])e  about  '^SOO.  The  total  enrolment 
of  all  the  schools  of  the  university  will 
approach  4.")(lO.  In  1S98  the  number  of 
*^regular*'  freshmen,  i.  e.,  freshmen  ad- 
mitted without  conditions,  was  333;  in 
3902  it  is  ()7  2.  The  number  has  doublinl 
in  four  years. 

Statistics  <;ather(»d  by  the  Harvard 
Graduates'  Ma<j:{izine  and  published  last 
autumn  showed  that  the  University  of 
California  was  the  most  rapidly  growing 
university  in  the;  country.  As  this  growth 
has  taken  place  in  the  face  of  steadily  in- 
creasing rigidity  of  requirenu'nts,  and 
without  any  stimulus  from  advertising 
or  solicitation,  it  must  surely  be  inter- 
preted to  Represent  a  tendency  of  such 
tremendous  i)ower  as  to  promise  in  the 
outlook  for  even  the  nc^ar  future  the  as- 
semblage at  Berkeley  of  the  largest  body 
of  students  in  the  land.  Already  the  uni- 
versity stands  second  to  Harvard  in  the 
enrolment  of  undergraduate  students. 
This  year  there  are  nearly  three  hundred 
more  undergraduates  enrolled  than  last 
year  at  the  same  date,  and  this,  though 


this  year  for  the  first  time  all  conditioned 
students  were  refused  admission — an  ex- 
treme and  unusual  measure  adopted  in 
the  hope  of  restricting  attendance — and 
the  category  of  special  stu<lcnts  nMluced 
to  the  minimum.  Those  who  have  en- 
tered this  year  were  in  other  words  all 
fully  pre])ared  students.  There  was  fur- 
thermore put  into  etfect  this  year  the  re- 
quirement of  a  tuition  fee  from  students 
coming  from  outside  the  state.  Neverthe- 
less the  attendance  of  such  students  lias 
greatly  increased.  It  is  (lesirai)le  that  it 
should.  Nothing  tends  more  surely  to 
bring  a  desirable  population  into  the 
state.  Whole  families  often  follow  on  the 
track  of  single  students.  An  exclusively 
provincial  constituency  is  furthermore 
not  favorable  to  the  development  of  the 
best  academic  tone  and  spirit.  The  nu'et- 
ing  together  at  Berkeley  of  students  from 
all  over  th(»  Pacific  slope  and  from  the 
islands  and  coasts  of  the  Pacific  aids 
most  powerfully  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  San  Francisco  in  its  place  as  the 
chief  metropolis  of  the  Pacific  lands. 

Numbers,  however,  do  not  make  a 
great  university.  If  the  increase  of  re- 
cent years  had  come  about  at  the  expense 
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of  tlu'  standards  of  i)n'|)arati()ii,  or  if  it 
liad  involviMl  a  (IccadciU'e  in  the  standard 
of  instruction,  it  would  luivc  meant  de- 
cay and  not  srrowtli.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
decided  peril  involved  in  such  raj>id  ex- 
pansion. Iiar»re  classes  may  involve  the 
overlookin«x  of  th(^  individual  student. 
Protection  must  be  sou»rht  in  a  rapid  en- 
Iar<:^ement  of  the  ti^achin^^  force,  so  as  to 
keep  the  sections,  at  least  of  the  two  low- 
est classes,  down  to  thirty  or  tliirty-five 
members,  in  subjects  like  mathematics, 
English,  and  the  bet^innin«(s  of  modem 
languages.  Another  peril,  and  the  great- 
est of  all.  lies  in  the  ditliculty  of  main- 
taining a  high  standard  of  character  and 
learning  in  a  hirge  teaching  force.  The 
character  of  the  teachers  will  in  the  long 
run  determine  the  character  of  the  insti- 
tution. The  selection  and  maintenance 
of  a  faculty  is  the  most  serious  responsi- 
bility resting  upon  the  management  of  a 
university,  and  in  full  recognition  of 
this  the  governing  boanl  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  (California  has  arted.  (■alifornians 
d<'sire  that  their  chihlren  should  have  as 
good  opportunities  of  education  as  are 
olfered  anywhere.  They  <1o  not  wish  that 
their  residence  here  at  a  long  remove 
from  the  eastern  centers  of  culture  should 
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in  any  way  inure  to  the  disadvantage  of 
their  families.  They  desire  the  best  and 
will  not,  if  they  know  it,  be  satisfied  with 
an  otfer  of  second-rati'  material.  The 
choice  of  university  teachers  must,  there- 
fore, pay  regard  to  the  standards  estab- 
lished in  the  open  educational  market  of 
the  whole  country  ;  it  must  be  made  from 
among  the  best  nuMi,  not  of  California 
alone,  but  of  the  country.  No  university 
indcK'd  dare  be  provincial;  it  must  be  na- 
tional— more  than  that,  international, 
because  learning  and  science  pay  no  heed 
to  boundaries  political  or  geographical. 

The  development  of  the  modem  uni- 
versity is  nuirked  by  a  closer  articulation 
with  the  needs  of  actual  life.  This  is  ef- 
fected by  the  creation  of  differentiated 
<lepartments  of  study  corresponding  to 
<litTerentiatious  and  s[)eeializations  rapid- 
ly arising  among  human  activities.  Thus 
engineering,  which  was  taught  three  dec- 
ades ago.  so  far  as  taught  at  all  in  tliccol- 
leges.  in  a  composite  form  chiefly  under 
the  guise  of  civil  engineering,  has  been 
ditlen'utiated  into  civil  engineering  (in- 
iluding  road  building,  bridge  building, 
railroad  engineering,  sanitary  engineer- 
ing, etc.),  hydraulic  engineering,  irriga- 
tion,  mechani(»al   engineering,  electrical 
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engineering,  mining  engineering,  naval 
engineering,  etc.,  all  of  which  may  now 
he  studied  in  one  school  or  another  in 
distinct  and  specially  adapted  courses. 
p]verywhere  the  tendency  is  present  to 
shape  at  least  the  concluding  stages  of 
the  student's  education  toward  the  skilful 
and  intelligent  practice  of  that  pursuit 
which  is  to  occupy  his  life.  The  univer- 
sity is  thereby  seeking  to  lay  its  hand 
upon  and  ennoble  every  human  activity 
which  will  suffer  itself  to  be  liberated 
from  the  rule  of  thumb.  There  are  few, 
indeed,  of  these  established  occupations 
which  are  not  today  pushing  forward 
toward  the  attainment  of  such  liberation. 
The  call  is  everywhere  for  trained  men — 
men  who  have  intelligent  control  of  their 
craft  or  art,  and  who  think  as  they  work. 
Railroading,  banking,  insurance,  journal- 
ism, agriculture,  horticulture,  forestry, 
the  diplomatic  and  consular  service, 
teaching,  library  management,  are  all 
coming  in  greater  or  less  degree  to  utilize 
specially  trained  men,  as  medicine,  law 
and  theology  long  have  done.  Expansion 
of  its  courses  becomes,  therefore,  a  neces- 
sity for  the  university  if  it  is  to  serve  the 
needs  of  life  as  it  is — and  particularly 


for  a  state  university  whose  immediate 
obligation  is  to  the  needs  of  the  state 
which  maintains  it. 

During  the  past  two  years  and  particu- 
larly in  the  past  year  in  response  to  the 
encouragement  given  by  the  last  legisla- 
ture various  departments  have  been  ex- 
panded and  some  new  ones  created.  The 
work  in  irrigation  under  the  charge  of 
Professor  Elwood  Mead  and  J.  M.  Wil- 
son has  been  already  of  significant  value 
to  the  state.  The  establishment  of  a 
course  in  dairying  under  Professor  Leroy 
Anderson,  who  has  called  to  his  assist- 
ance for  the  instruction  given  in  the 
"short  course"  in  the  subject  several 
trained  men  from  the  best  dairies  of  the 
stat(\  has  recognized  an  industry  of  great 
prospective  as  well  as  present  importance 
to  the  stat<?  and  filled  an  undoubted  lack 
in  our  agricultural  instruction.  The  ap- 
pointment of  Dr.  A.  R.  Ward  as  veter- 
inarian adds  to  the  effectiveness  of  this 
department.  A  dairy  barn  has  been  built 
on  the  grounds  back  of  the  university  and 
is  now'  being  equipped  with  herd,  etc. 
Professor  G.  W.  Shaw,  a  new  appointee 
of  this  year,  has  opened  an  entirely  new 
line  of  work  in  connection  with  the  beet 
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sugar  industry,  and  for  him  has  been 
equipped  a  special  laboratory  for  instruc- 
tion and  research. 

Increased  appropriations  for  the  me- 
chanical engineering  department  have 
made  possible  an  improvement  of  the 
work  in  thermodynamics  both  by  addi- 
tional instruction  and  improved  equip- 
ment, and  the  creation  of  a  subdepart- 
ment  for  hydraulics  and  hydrodynamics, 
for  which  a  new  laboratory  has  been 
equipped.  The  addition  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Dye  to  the  department  of  civil  tMigineer- 
ing  has  made  possible  a  new  course  of 
instruction  in  municipal  engincMiring, 
highways,  pavements,  etc.  Instruction 
in  public  speaking  has  been  provided 
through  the  appointment  of  Professor  J. 
A.  Winans  of  Cornell.  The  work  of  the 
School  of  Commerce  has  been  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  creation  of  a  sej)ar- 
ate  department  of  political  economy  and 
finance  and  the  appointment  of  Profes- 
sor A.  C.  Miller  of  Chicago  University 
as  its  head. 

A  new  and  strong  departure  has  been 
made  in  the  establishment  of  a  depart- 
ment of  university  extension  with  Pro- 
fessor II.  Morse  Stephens,  formerly  of 
Oxford  (England),  and  late  of  Cornell, 
as  its  direC'tor.  Centers  for  this  work 
will  be  established  the  first  year  at  seven 
different  places  in  the  state, and  the  num- 
ber gradually  increased  as  support  and 
attendance  warrant.  The  work  in  Eng- 
lish composition  has  been  reorganized 
and  through  the  addition  to  tlie  staff  of 
Professor  Wells  of  Yale  new  impetus  and 
efficiency  brought  to  it.  The  annual  ap- 
propriation for  the  purchase  of  books  for 
the  library  has  been  raised  through  pri- 
vate gift^  and  provision  from  the  general 
funds  from  slightly  over  $3000  to  about 
$25,000.  The  summer  session  has  been 
in  existence  now  for  three  summers  with 
steadily  increasing  attendance  and  use- 
fulness. This  year  the  attendance  was 
about  eight  hundred  and  thirty.  Much- 
needed  reinforcement  of  the  teaching 
force  in  chemistry,  German,  Romanic 
languages,  Latin,  mathematics,  physics, 
and  jurisprudence  has  been  provided. 
The  scientific  work  upon  which  medical 
study  is  based  has  been  enormously  bet- 
tered, to  a  large  extent  newdy  created  by 
the  provision  of  first-rate  instruction  in 
pathology  and  in  anatomy  and  histology, 


and  by  the  equipment  of  laboratories  in 
these  branches.  The  laboratories  we  owe 
to  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Hearst.  Partial 
provision  has  also  been  made  for  physi- 
ology in  the  setting  aside  of  $5000  for 
this  su])ject  in  this  vear's  budget,  and  in 
the  gift  of  Dr.  M.  Herzstein  ($8000)  for 
the  equi])ment  of  a  laboratory. 

At  the  earliest  possible  opportunity 
there  should  be  established  a  school  of 
forestry.  Trained  foresters  are  much  in 
demand.  Students  are  ready  to  enter  on 
the  work;  $10,000  is  needed  for  the  first 
year,  $15,000  the  second,  $20,000  the 
third.  A  university  farm  with  full  equip- 
ment of  dairy  barns  and  stock  and  the 
entire  outfit  competent  to  illustrate  all 
the  usual  agricultural  processes  must  be 
providinl  forthwith.  A  library  building 
is  the  greatest  of  all  present  needs.  Plans 
are  in  preparation,  and  in  one  way  or 
other  the  building  must  and  will  be 
built.  A  beginning  must  be  made  next 
year.  Though  it  can  be  built  in  sections, 
its  total  scheme  must  be  planned  at  a 
prospective  cost  of  not  less  than  a  million 
and  a  half  dollars.  We  must  have  shortly 
a  school  of  naval  architecture  and  engi- 
neering, and  one  of  art  and  architecture. 
The  department  of  edueation  needs  a 
model  school  as  a  laboratory  ($30,000 
for  building,  $15,000  for  annual  main- 
tenance), ^lusic,  the  most  progressive 
of  all  the  arts,  is  totally  unre])resented  in 
the  present  e(iuipment  of  the  university ; 
we  need  $150,000  for  building,  $10,000 
to  $20,000  per  year  for  maintenance. 
J^ressing  needs  are  a  physical  laboratory 
($250,000),  buildings  for  botanv  ($125,- 
000),  geologv  ($125,000),  and  an  audito- 
rium ($200,000). 

A  museum  of  anthropology  and  art 
adapted  to  house  the  rich  collections  al- 
ready accumulated  and  still  accumulat- 
ing under  the  munificent  provisions  of 
Mrs.  Hearst's  generosity  ought  not,  and 
1  believe  will  not,  wait  long  for  its  reali- 
zation. A  university  hospital  connected 
with  the  medical  scliool  is  essential  to  the 
development  of  such  a  standard  of  med- 
ical education  as  shall  rescue  our  Cali- 
fornia students  from  the  necessity  of 
seeking  their  training  in  Europe  or  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  A  students'  infirmary 
at  Berkeley  would  cost  $50,000  to  $75,- 
000;  for  its  annual  maintenance  $5000 
to  $10,000  would  suffice.    Some  one  will 
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soon  realize  the  good  he  can  do  for  others 
and  the  blessing  he  can  get  for  himself  in 
providing  this.  Individual  departments 
of  university  study  may  well  attract  the 
patronage  and  support  of  individual  ben- 
efactors after  the  pattern  of  Mr.  D.  0. 
Mills'  foundation  of  the  chair  of  philos- 
ophy and  his  additional  provision  of 
$50,000  for  the  endowment  of  the  de- 
partment, of  Mr.  Edward  Tompkins'  en- 
dowment of  the  chair  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages, of  Mrs.  J.  K.  Sather's  endow- 
ment of  a  chair  in  classics.  In  view  of 
the  opportunities  and  responsibilities 
opened  by  the  peculiar  location  of  this 
university  the  department  of  Oriental 
languages  appeals  to  attention.  The  state 
cannot  be  expected  to  give  it  proper  sup- 
port. It  ought  to  have  an  endowment  of 
$300,000.  The  Semitic  department  should 
have  the  same. 

It  needs  $80,000  to  $100,000  to  endow 
a  professorship;  $10,000  to  endow  a  de- 
partment in  the  university  library; 
$10,000  to  endow  a  fellowship.  The  en- 
dowment of  a  library  department  means 


that  that  department  (chemistry,  Latin, 
mining,  botany,  etc.), will  have  $500  each 
year  for  the  purchase  of  new  books,  and 
that  on  an  average  250  volumes  a  year 
through  all  the  years  will  be  added  to  a 
collection  which  will  rise  as  a  monument 
to  commemorate  the  gift  and  as  a  light- 
house to  guide  and  help  mankind.  The 
endowment  of  a  fellowship  will  mean 
each  year  through  all  the  years  the  op- 
portunity for  a  graduate  student  to  pur- 
sue research  or  prepare  himself  for  ser- 
vice in  a  specialty. 

I'he  outlook  of  the  university  is  large. 
It  is  advancing  into  the  field  of  its  out- 
look with  strong,  sure  steps.  Nowhere  can 
money  be  applied  with  such  assurance  of 
permanent  usefulness  as  in  a  university 
endowment.  Out  of  the  fortune  of 
^lichael  I^eese  $50,000  came  to  the  uni- 
versity library.  We  know  the  good  that 
has  done.  What  has  become  of  all  the 
rest  ?  Does  any  one  doubt  the  wisdom  to- 
day of  James  Lick's  endowment  of  the 
(^bservatorv  ? 


The  University  of  California 


BY    VICTOR   HENDERSON 
President's  Secretary 


THE  University  of  California,  vigor- 
ous young  giant  of  the  west,  has 
today  more  undergraduates  than 
any  other  university  in  the  United  States 
save  Harvard  alone.  It  is  growing  in 
numbers  far  more  ra])idly  than  any  of 
its  compeers.  In  twelve  years  its  aca- 
demic attendance  has  increased  more 
than  sixfold. 

Tuition  is  wholly  free.  Women  stand 
on  equal  terms  with  men.  The  entrance 
requirements  are  stringent,  the  super- 
vision of  work  exacting,  and  the  stand- 
ard for  graduation  so  jealously  guarded 
that  a  degree  from  California  is  valued 
with  the  best. 

The  university  sprang  from  the  non- 
sectarian  College  of  California,  incorpo- 
rated in  1855  by  a  little  knot  of  clergy- 
men and  public-spiritcnl  citizens,  them- 


selves college-bred,  and  lovers  of  the  best 
things,  who  wished  to  see  the  old  ideals 
of  culture  made  a  guiding  force  in  the 
development  of  the  new  commonwealth. 
In  18G8  the  University  of  California, 
chartered  by  the  state,  took  over  the 
lands,  the  faculty,  and  the  traditions  of 
the  College  of  California.  March  23d, 
the  day  the  charter  was  signed  by  Gov- 
ernor Haight,  is  now  an  annual  univer- 
sity festival.  In  1873,  during  the  presi- 
dency of  Daniel  Coit  Oilman,  now  presi- 
dent of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  and 
until  recently  ])resident  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  the  present  site  in 
Berkeley  was  occupied. 

From  the  healthy  roots  of  the  old-time 
classical  course  of  the  College  of  Califor- 
nia, the  university  has  towered  and 
branched   until   today   it  has  over  two 
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thousand  four  hundird  and  seventy  grnd- 
uate  and  undergraduate  students  in 
Berkeley,  enrolled  in  the  nine  eoUeges  of 
letters,  social  sciences,  natuml  sciences, 
couinierce,  agriculture,  mechanics,  min- 
ing, civil  engiueering*  chemistry ^  and 
seven  hundred  more  in  the  athliated  eoh 
leges,  in  San  Francisco,  of  law,  niedieine, 
dentistry  and  pharmacy  and  the  Seboolof 
Art  and  Design,  The  art  school  is  housed 
in  the  Mark  Hopkins  Institute  of  Art, 
])resented  by  Edwar<l  F.  Searles.  and  the 
departments  of  medicine,  dentistry  and 
pliarniaey  oeeupy  fine  stone  huildings  re- 


gCDtly  back  from  San  Francisco  bay  for 
three  milts  to  the  base  of  a  range  of  lofty 
hills.  Westward,  Berkeley  looks  aerossthe 
wide  stretches  of  the  bay,  with  its  rugged 
islands  and  encircling  rim  of  blue  moun- 
tains, past  8 an  Franrisco.  and  its  crowd- 
ed shipping,  and  straight  on  through 
the  Golden  Gate  out  uptni  the  Paeitic, 

The  university  domain  of  two  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  lies  under  the  shadow  of 
Grizzly  peak»  the  culminating  summit  of 
all  the  country  round.  Two  small  water 
eeurses  issue  from  deep,  ferny  canyons 
in  the  hills,  and  meeting,  flow  across  the 
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eently  erected  by  the  state  on  a  connuand- 
ing  location  overlook ing  Goldm  Gate 
Park  and  theoeean.  On  Mount  HaTnilton 
is  the  Lick  astronomical  depailnu'nt. 
which,  together  with  the  Harvard  Ob- 
servatory, is  said  by  Professor  Simon 
Newcomb  almost  to  have  put  a  new^  face 
on  astronomical  science,  and  in  San 
Francisco  is  th**  well-endowed  Wilrner- 
<ling  Trades  School,  not  a  part  of  the 
university,  hut  a  promising  ward  who^ie 
care  was  entrusted  bv  J.  Clnte  WilnuT- 
ding  to  the  regents. 

Berkeley  is  a  reposefnl  town  of  fifteen 
thousand  people,  full  of  pleasant  gardens 
and  well-grown  trees.     The  town  slopes 


university  grounds,   winding  through  a 
noble   grove   of   oaks. 

The  el i mate  is  too  good  to  be  true — 
ei^uable,  mild  and  fair,  tempered  with 
t!ie  sea  brt^'ze,  with  just  enough  of  rain 
an<l  assurance  that  showers  seldom  come 
unawares.  Onee  in  many  years  snow  lies 
for  a  few  hours  on  the  summits  of  the 
hills.  He  wiio  wishes  a  reminder  of 
eastern  si -a  sons  may  on  any  clear  winter 
day  ellmb  to  Bald  peak,  two  mi  Irs  disr- 
tant  from  the  rampus»  and  look  upon  the 
gleaming  eastern  wall  of  the  great  in- 
terior valley  of  California — the  snow- 
eovered  Sierra,  their  nearest  summits  a 
hundred  and  fiftv  miles  awav. 
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The  buildings  are  unworthy  of  the 
university  and  of  the  site,  but  the  archi- 
tectural movement  inaugurated  by  Mrs. 
Phrebe  A.  Hearst  will  (eventual ly  set  this 
right.  The  principal  buildings  are  South 
Hall,  North  Hall,  built  a  quartt^r  of  a 
century  ago  of  native  woods;  the  Bacon 
Library,  overcrowded  by  its  ninety  thou- 
sand volumes;  East  Hall,  the  Students' 
Observator}',  the  Philosophy,  Botany, 
Chemistry,  Agricultural,  Alining  and 
Civil  Engineering  and  Mtxrhanical  En- 
gineering buildings;  Hearst  Hall — a 
model  women's  gymnasium,  and  the 
Harmon  Gymnasium,  which  is  also  used 
as  an  auditorium,  and  seats  twenty- 
thrcH?  hundred  people.  There  are,  be- 
sides, a  conservatory,  a  viticultural  lab- 
orator}',  seedhouses,  shops,  an  athletic 
field  and  cinder  path,  botanical  gardens, 
an  agricultural  experiment  station  and 
various  other  adjuncts.  A  stone  mansion 
is  now  in  process  of  erection  on  the  cam- 
pus as  a  permanent  residence  for  the 
president. 

There  is  much  good  equipment,  large 
laboratories,  interesting  scientifk  collec- 
tions in  botany,  zoology,  palaeontology, 
mineralogy,  geology,  chemistry, ethnology 
and  agriculture.  The  system  of  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations  is  important. 
The  library  is  inadequate,  and  the  growth 
and  usefulness  of  the  museum  is  seri- 
ously hampered  by  the  lack  of  a  proper 
building. 

An  archaeological  collection  of  the  first 
importance  is  in  process  of  formation  by 
Mrs.  Hearst,  who  is  spending  more  than 
$40,000  a  year  for  this  purpose.  Dr. 
George  A.  Reisner,  who  is  directing  ex- 
cavations in  Egypt  in  her  behalf,  has  met 
with  most  unusual  success.  The  antiqui- 
ties which  he  will  send  to  Berkeley  are  of 
the  most  varied  interest  and  of  great 
scientific  significance.  ^lessrs.  Grenfell 
and  Hunt,  excavating  for  Mrs.  Hearst  at 
Umm  el  Baragat,  in  Egypt,  the  ancient 
Tebtunis,  recently  found  a  vast  collec- 
tion of  papyri,  exceeding  in  number  all 
the  Ptolemaic  papyri  written  in  Greek  in 
all  the  museums  of  the  world.  These 
papvri  are  in  England,  being  deciphered 
by  Dr.  Grenfell  and  Dr.  Hunt.  Their 
contents  will  be  published  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  and  the  papyri  them- 
selves will  eventually  find  their  place  in 
its  museum. 

Dr.  ^lax  Uhle  for  three  vears  has  been 


carrying  on  excavations  and  researches 
for  the  university  in  Peru,  and  Dr. 
Philip  Mills  Jones  in  southern  Califor- 
nia, Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  Alfred 
Enu»rson,  formerly  professor  of  archae- 
ology at  Cornell  and  later  professor  of 
the  Greek  language  and  literature  in  the 
American  School  of  Classical  Studies  in 
Athens,  has  been  in  Europe  for  several 
years  engaged  in  the  formation  of  a  cab- 
inet of  classical  antiquities  for  the  tmi- 
vcrsity. 

Dr.  Alfred  L.  Kroeber  and  Mr.  Pliny 
K.  Goddard  of  the  department  of  an- 
thropology of  the  university  are  preserv- 
ing by  written  records  and  by  phonograph 
rolls  the  fast-disappearing  Indian  lan- 
guages of  California.  More  aboriginal 
tongues  are  spoken  in  California  toda}' 
than  in  all  the  other  states  of  the  Union 
taken  together.  Their  study  forms  one 
of  the  most  pressing  and  important  an- 
thropological problems  of  the  day. 

Mrs.  Hearst  in  a  thousand  ways  has 
shown  her  wise  and  inspiring  friendship 
for  the  university.  She  has  for  some 
years  supported  a  number  of  scholarships 
for  women;  she  has  sent  many  students 
abroad  for  graduate  study;  she  has  built 
and  equipped  a  woman's  gymnasium  and 
a  mining  laboratory;  she  has  brought 
distinguished  lecturers  from  other  uni- 
versities ;  she  has  bought  books,  scientific 
collections,  apparatus  and  machiner}'; 
she  has  begun  the  erection  of  a  costly  and 
beautiful  mining  building,  and  by  carry- 
ing through  the  international  architec- 
tural competition  she  has  made  it  certain 
that  all  future  improvements  of  the 
grounds  and  buildings  shall  be  in  har- 
monious accord  with  the  dictates  of  the 
best  art.  The  Hearst  architectural  com- 
petition began  in  1897,  when  the  archi- 
tects of  all  countries  were  invited  to  pre- 
pare plans  for  permanent  improvements 
for  the  university.  Over  a  hundred  plans 
were  submitted  in  the  preliminary  com- 
petition. Decision  was  made  by  an  in- 
ternational jury  meeting  at  Antwerp  and 
consisting  of  J.  L.  I'ascal  of  Paris,  R. 
Xorinan  Shaw  of  London,  Paul  Wallet 
of  Dresden,  Walter  Cook  of  Xew  York 
and  Kegcnt  J.  B.  Reinstein  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  eleven  architects  whose  draw- 
ings were  esteemed  the  best  were  invited 
to  enter  a  second  competition,  which  end- 
ed in  the  choice,  in  September,  1899,  of 
the  plan  drawn  by  Monsieur  Emile  Be- 
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nanl  of  Pariti,  Mon^ii-ur  Beiiard  visitcil 
Berkeley,  and  after  careful  revision  of 
his  original  drawings,  produced  a  plan 
which  the  regents  adopted,  and  whiclt,  in 
a  revised  form,  i^  being  exeented  under 
the  direction  of  Supervising  Arehitcct 
John  (liilrn  Howard  of  Xew  York,  with 
the  eoiius^cl  of  an  advisory  board  consist- 
ing of  tlie  niemberff  of  the  jury  and  other 
orehiteets  of  distinction.  Mr.  Howard  has 
heen  appointed  to  the  very  responsible 
post  and  great  opportunity  of  supervising 
arehitect.  Ife  is  iun\  eonipleting  the  re- 
vision of  the  [Ann  and  fitting  it  to  the  dt?- 
niaiuls  of  the  siteund  to  university  needs. 
The  permanent  plan  provi<les  for  a 
number  of  noiile  struct  arcs  barnvoniously 
disposed  so  as  best  to  enipiuisize  the  nat- 
ural beauty  of  the  site  and  best  to  serve 
the  interests  of  university  wTjrk.  The 
dominant  feature  is  two  great  axes— one 
a  l>road  avenue  linking  open  squares,  bor- 
dered with  lecture  halls,  laboratories,  inU' 
scums,  a  library  and  buildings  for  admin- 
istration and  a^ssembly,  the  other  a  trans- 
verse axis  from  the  gymnasium  tli rough 
the  athletic  field,  bordered  with  tribunes. 


to  flie  great  nuiseum  wliich  is  to  front  on 
thp  nmin  avenue, 

Mr.  Howard  has  won  a  high  reputa- 
tion by  such  t>eantiful  buildings  as  the 
Renaissance  and  the  Essex  of  New  York, 
and  the  sjdendid  electric  tower  which  was 
the  ctntra!  arehitcetural  feature  of  the 
Pan-Ameriean  exposition  at  Butfalo,  He- 
fore  eoTopleting  his  plans  for  the  Mining 
building,  the  first  of  the  tu'W  structures, 
he  visittHl  the  principal  mining  and  tech- 
nical scliools  of  the  old  and  new  worlds. 
The  edifice  is  to  be  as  beautiful  and  as 
t^oniplete  as  money  and  thought  can 
make  it. 

'Tt  is  my  desire,'"  said  Mr.  Howard  in 
a  talk  to  the  students,  "to  huihl  a  build- 
ing which  shall  litly  house  the  spirit  of 
tlte  place  and  express  its  character/" 

Internally  the  universit}'  is  fortunate 
and  healthy.  Jts  student  spirit  is  most 
loyal,  and  in  the  faculty  there  is  hearty 
co-operation  and  faith  in  the  future. 

The  charter  vests  the  govcriiment  of 
the  university  in  a  board  of  twenty-three 
regents,  sixteen  appointed  in  rotation  for 
sixteen  years  and  seven  serving  ex-officio 
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omy,  Greek,  Latin,  English,  German, 
French,  Spanish,  Italian,  art,  library 
science,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry, 
botany,  mineralogy,  agriculture,  forestry, 
irrigation  and  physical  culture. 

The  members  of  the  summer  faculty 
from  other  universities  were  Josiah 
Royce,  Ph.  D.,  LL.D.,  professor  of  the 
history  of  philosophy  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity; Bernard  Eduard  Fernow,  LL.D., 
director  of  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Forestry,  and  professor  of  forestry  in 
Cornell  University;  F.  Louis  Sol- 
dan,  LL.D.,  superintendent  of  instruc- 
tion of  the  public  schools  of  St.  Louis, 
Missouri;  William  Arnold  Henry,  B. 
Agr.,  dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
director  of  the  agricultural  experiment 
station  and  professor  of  agriculture  in 
the  Universitv  of  Wisconsin;  James 
Mark  Baldwin,  Ph.  D.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D., 
Stuart  professor  of  psychology  in  Prince- 
ton University;  Roberi;  Aimer  Harper, 
Ph.  D.,  professor  of  botany  in  the  XJni- 
versity  of  Wisconsin;  Arthur  Lachman, 
Ph.  i).,  dean  of  the  College  of  Science 
and  Engineering  and  professor  of  chem- 
istry in  the  University  of  Oregon;  Fred 
Newton  Scott,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  rhet- 
oric in  the  University  of  Michigan; 
Charles  Sears  Baldwin,  Ph.  D.,  assistant 
professor  of  rhetoric  in  Yale  University, 
and  Ernest  George  Merritt,  M.  E.,  as- 
sistant professor  of  physics  in  Cornell 
University.  Among  the  members  of  the 
regular  faculty  who  lectured  at  the  sum- 
mer session  were  Henry  Morse  Ste- 
phens, M.  A.,  professor  of  history  and 
director  of  university  extension;  Ed- 
ward James  W^ickson,  M.  A.,  profes- 
sor of  agricultural  practice  and  super- 
intendent of  university  extension  in 
agriculture ;  Hugo  Karl  Schilling,  Ph.D., 
professor  of  the  German  language  and 
literature;  Carl  Copping  Plehn,  Ph.  D., 
associate  professor  of  finance;  Leon 
Josiah  Richardson,  A.  B.,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  Ijatin  and  dean  of  the  summer 
session ;  Charles  William  Woodworth, 
M.  S.,  assistant  professor  of  entomology ; 
Percival  Lewis,  Ph.  D.,  assistant  professor, 
of  physics ;  Kendric  C.  Babcock,  Ph.  D., 
assistant  professor  of  history  and  polit- 
ical science;  Chauncey  Wetmore  Wells, 
A.  B.,  assistant  professor  of  English  com- 
position ;  Walter  Edmund  Magee,  assist- 
ant professor  and  director  of  physical 
culture;  Henry  Chalmers  Biddle,  Ph.D., 


instructor  in  chemistry;  Arthur  Starr 
Eakle,  Ph.  D.,  instructor  in  mineralogy ; 
Charles  Harold  Howard,-  M.  A.,  instruc- 
tor in  French;  James  Turney  Allen, 
Ph.  D.,  instructor  in  Greek  and  classical 
archaeology;  Albert  Edward  Chandler, 
B.  S.,  instructor  in  civil  engineering,  and 
Ernest  Julius  Wilczynski,  Ph.  D.,  in- 
structor in  mathematics. 

Great  possibilities  lie  before  the  uni- 
versity. California  is  proverbially  gener- 
ous. She  spends  more  on  her  common 
schools  in  proportion  to  population  than 
any  other  state  in  the  country,  and  pays 
her  women  teachers  better  than  any  other 
state.  As  yet  the  university  is  inade- 
quately supported.  To  its  meager  income 
of  $420,000  a  year  the  legislature  re- 
cently added  $100,000  per  annum,  and 
Mrs.  Hearst  and  Mrs.  Jane  K.  Sather, 
who  has  recently  given  some  $200,000 
worth  of  property  to  establish  a  Sather 
library  fund  to  endow  instruction  in  clas- 
sical literature  and  in  law  and  to  build 
a  monumental  bridge  and  gateway ;  D.  0. 
Mills,  who  founded  the  Mills  chair  of 
philosophy  and  has  provided  for  import- 
ant astronomical  researches;  Edward 
Tompkins,  who  founded  the  Agassiz 
chair  of  Oriental  languages;  James 
Lick,  who  built  the  great  observatory 
which  bears  his  name;  Michael  Reese, 
who  endowed  the  library,  and  Henry 
Douglass  Bacon,  who  gave  it  a  habita- 
tion; A.  K.  P.  Harmon,  who  built  the 
gymnasium — all  these  have  done  much, 
and  others  will  follow  their  beneficent  ex- 
ample. 

The  university  is  in  close  touch  with 
the  life  and  needs  of  the  state.  Its  rela- 
tion to  the  high  schools  and  to  elemen- 
tary education  is  particularly  intimate 
and  helpful.  The  new  College  of  Com- 
merce promises  much  usefulness.  In  ag- 
riculture the  university  has  perform^ 
great  services,  and  its  departments  of  ir- 
rigation and  of  dairy  husbandry,  just  es- 
tablished, and  its  proposed  school  of  for- 
estry, will  respond  to  vital  California 
needs.  The  rapid  development  of  Amer- 
ican relations  with  the  Orient  has 
brought  new  opportunities  to  the  univer- 
sity. Many  of  its  alumni  have  been 
called  to  China,  Japan,  the  Philippines, 
Guam,  New  Zealand  and  the  Hawaiian 
islands,  as  teachers,  engineers,  chemists 
and  public  officials,  and  this  call  will 
grow  constantly  more  imperative.    Nine 
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— the  Governor,  the  Lieutenant-Govern- 
or, the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly, 
the  president  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society,  the  president  of  the  Mechanics' 
Institute  and  the  president  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

The  president  of  the  university,  Ben- 
jamin Ide  Wheeler,  Ph.  D.,  LL.t).,  was 
called  to  his  present  position  in  June, 
1899,  from  Cornell  Universit}^,  where  for 
twelve  years  he  had  been  professor  of 
Greek  and  comparative  philology.  He 
was  professor  of  Greek  in  the  American 
School  in  Athens  in  1895-96.  As  the 
author  of  "Analogy  and  the  Scope  of  Its 
Application  in  Language,"  "The  Greek 
Noun  Accent,"  and  many  contributions 
to  the  literature  of  linguistics  and  com- 
parative philology,  he  enjoys  a  wide 
scientific  reputation,  and  as  the  author  of 
"Alexander  the  Great,"  "Dionysos  and 
Immortality,"  "The  Seven  Wonders  of 
the  World"  and  of  frequent  articles  in 
the  literary  magazines,  his  work  is  fa- 
miliar to  the  general  reader.  President 
Wheeler  graduated  from  Brown  in  1875, 
took  his  Ph.  D.  at  Heidelberg,  Germany, 
has  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from 
Harvard,  Yale,  Johns  Hopkins,  Prince- 
ton and  Brown,  and  is  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  Kaiserlich  Archaeolog- 
isches  Inst i tut.  He  has  the  loyal  sup- 
port and  alfection  of  the  students,  the 
state  has  completest  conlidence  in  his 
proved  strength,  and  with  all  forces  com- 
bined to  aid  him  he  is  bringing  new  vigor 
and  usefulness  into  the  life  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

The  faculty  numbers  many  scholars  of 
ripe  experience,  wisdom  and  power,  such 
men,  among  others,  as  Bernard  Moses, 
professor  of  history  and  political  econ- 
omy, now  in  Manila  as  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Philippine  commission ; 
Dr.  Martin  Kellogg,  former  president  of 
the  university ;  George  Holmes  Howison, 
Mills  professor  of  intellectual  and  moral 
philosophy  and  civil  polity;  John  Fryer, 
Agassiz  professor  of  Oriental  languages 
and  literatures,  whose  translations  have 
brought  the  whole  field  of  modern  ap- 
plied science  within  the  reach  of  the  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese;  Eugene  Woldemar 
Hilgard,  professor  of  agriculture,  who  has 
taught  the  dwellers  in  arid  lands  how  the 
waste  places  may  be  transformed  into 
fertility;   Irving  Stringham,  the  mathe- 


matician; Charles  Mills  Gayley,  pro- 
fessor of  English,  scholar,  critic  and 
poet  of  social  problems;  Elwood  Mead, 
professor  of  the  institutions  and  practice 
of  irrigation,  formerly  State  Engineer  of 
Wyoming  and  now  irrigation  expert  in 
charge  of  the  very  extensive  irrigation  in- 
vestigations of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Henry  Morse  Stephens,  most  dearly 
beloved  by  the  Cornell  students  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Cornell  faculty  and 
known  everywhere  as  in  the  forefront  of 
historical  scholars  and  as  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  historical  lecturers  in  America, 
has  just  resigned  the  chair  of  modern 
European  and  English  history  in  Cornell 
University  to  become  professor  of  history 
and  director  of  university  extension  in 
the  University  of  California.  He  will 
organize  university  extension  centers 
throughout  the  state,  and  will  direct  the 
work  with  a  wisdom  born  of  long  experi- 
ence as  a  member  of  the  extension  staff 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  England. 

Adolph  Caspar  Miller  has  just  resigned 
a  professorship  in  the  University  of 
Chicago  to  become  professor  of  political 
economy  and  commerce  in  the  University 
of  California.  Though  one  of  the  young- 
er alumni  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, lie  has  already  achieved  a  high  repu- 
tation as  investigator,  author,  man  of  af- 
fairs and  teacher  at  California,  Chicago, 
Cornell  and  Harvard. 

The  situation  of  the  university  by  the 
Golden  Gate,  one  of  the  great  world  high- 
ways, brings  constantly  visitors  of  im- 
portance to  its  doors.  Scholars  come  fre- 
quently from  other  universities  for  lec- 
ture courses.  The  summer  session  of  the 
university  has  become  truly  national  in 
scope.  The  enrolment  for  the  summer 
session  of  1902  exceeded  the  enrolment 
for  the  summer  session  in  that  year  of 
any  other  American  university  save  only 
of  Harvard.  The  summer  faculty  con- 
sists in  large  part  of  scholars  of  the  first 
rank  invited  to  come  to  Berkeley  for  the 
summer  session.  The  leading  American 
universities  are  represented.  No  other 
American  university  has  developed  its 
summer  session  in  this  very  unique  and 
significant  manner. 

During  the  recent  summer  session, 
June  26  to  August  6,  1902,  instruction 
was  offered  in  philosophy,  education,  his- 
tory and  political  science,  political  econ- 
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Chinese  students  are  at  work  in  the  uni- 
versity as  holders  of  scholarships  from 
the  Chinese  Government,  and  a  number 
of  Filipinos,  Japanese  and  Hindus  are 
studying  at  Berkeley. 

Xo  better  index  of  the  lines  along 
which  the  university  is  now  growing 
could  be  given  than  to  citt'  the  needs 
which  Pn^sident  Wheeler  in  his  first  bi- 
ennial report  to  the  Governor  enunciated 
as  imperative  for  the  nearer  future. 
Among  these  are  liiirary  funds  to  the 
amount  of  $500,000,  a  modern  library 
building,  an  alumni  hall  to  form  the  cen- 
ter of  the  daily  social  life  of  students, 
alumni  and  teachers:  an  art  building, 
for  art  and  archaeology;  a  school  of  for- 
estry, departments  of  music, architecture, 
archaeology  and  naval  architecture;  pro- 
fessorships of  Spanish,  general  linguis- 
tics, the  art  of  speaking,  and  physical 
chemistry,  and  the  endowment  of  chairs 
in  the  College  of  Commerce. 

The  students  are  a  l)rave,  enterprising, 
high-minded  and  sturdy  lot,  full  of  loy- 
alty and  hope,  zealously  addicted  to  ath- 
letics, jealously  attached  to  favorite  cus- 
toms an<l  institutions,  enthusiastic  in  a 


whole  gamut  of  undergraduate  activities, 
from  chess  and  handball,  debating  and 
dramatics,  medical  biology  and  football, 
to  student  journalism.  Homer  clubs  and 
college  settlement  work.  There  are  no 
dormitories,  but  boarding  clubs  are  nu- 
merous, and  all  the  nineteen  fraternities 
and  seven  women's  Greek  letter  societies 
occupy  houses  which  they  own  or  rent. 

As  tuition  is  free,  living  expenses  low 
and  opportunities  for  self-help  not  in- 
frequent, the  number  of  students  depend- 
ent on  their  own  exertions  is  interestingly 
large.  These  students  seem  to  find  their 
way  into  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  Sigma  Xi, 
the  athletic  teams,  the  college  posts  of 
honor  and  the  hearts  of  the  student  body 
quit^j  as  easily  as  their  less  hampered 
brethren. 

The  moral  tone  of  the  university  is 
high ;  the  standards  of  its  student  pub- 
lications and  of  its  debating  excellent, 
its  athletic  sentiment  clean  and  honor- 
able, and  in  the  air  of  the  campus 
breathes  freedom,  hope,  and  a  love  of 
that  higher  culture  which  befits  the  spot 
honored  and  entrusted  with  Bisho]i 
Berkelev's  name. 
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DI,yCHARGIN&   A  " 
PHILIPPINE   ARMY 

BY  CAPTAIN  JOHN  P  FINLETU-^A  ;'| 


A  Stuciy  of  tKe  Unique  tind    Iiriport&nt  ^WorK 

Dein^  Carried  on  hy  tKe  United  States 

Military    AxitViorities     at     An^el 

Island*    Harbor    of    San 

f  rancisco,  California 

In  Four  PAUTS^PArii'  Two 

Illustrations  from  photographs  by   Tibbitts 

2'he  first  of  this  scries  of  papers — of  interest  and  concern  to  every  one  who 
honors  the  American  flag — appeared  in  the  September  number  of  Suxset.  Ever 
since  the  oiltbreal'  of  the  Spanish  war  the  military  reservations  of  San  Francisco  har- 
bor have  become  of  attractive  personal  concern  to  thousands  of  homes  throughout  the 
Nation.  The  maintenance  of  an  army  in  the  Orient  means  the  continued  movement 
of  troops  over  sea.  Of  especial  interest  is  the  manner  in  which  Uncle  Sam  now  re- 
ceives his  war-worn  soldiers  and  sends  them  to  their  homes.  The  Discharge  camp  on 
Angel  island,  in  San  Francisco  harbor,  is  a  unique  feature  in  American  history.  In- 
stead, of  setting  soldiers  adrift  in  a  large  city  to  be  the  prey  of  the  unscrupulous  or  to 
be  lured  by  temptations  the  men  are  cared  for  until  homeward  bound.  litis  Dis- 
charge camp  was  established  by  Major-General  S.  B.  M.  Young  late  last  year  on 
recommendation  of  Colonel  Frank  M.  Coxe,  Chief  Paymaster,  Department  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  results  have  been  most  gratifying.  In  the  seven  months  prior  to  July, 
1,  1902,  returning  soldiers  numbering  10,7^7  have  been  paid  $S,356,S5Jt.  Of  this 
amount  the  sum  of  $l,327,5Jf7.9S  has  been  paid  out  in  money  orders,  meaning  prac- 
tically that  the  establishment  of  this  camp  has  saved  the  soldiers  this  large  amount  of 
money.  For  railroad  tickets,  during  the  satne  period,  a  total  of  $Jt00,S08.17  was 
expended. 


OFF  the  Discharge  camp,  Angel 
isUmd.  a  convenient  and  safe  an- 
chorage near  landing  places  is  af- 
forded for  the  largest  army  transports. 
Upon  their  arrival  from  the  Philippines 
the  troops  can  he  readily  disembarked 
and  placed  in  the  Discharge  and  Deten- 
tion camps.  The  close  proximity  of  the 
qnarantine  land  station  and  its  floating 
disinfecting  station  make  it  possible  to 
dispose  of  a  ship,  its  passengers, crew  and 
cargo  in  the  most  expeditious  manner. 

In  the  control  of  infectious  and  epi- 
demic diseases  these  stations  and  camps 
can  operate  together  to  maintain  an  ab- 
solute quarantine.  From  the  nature  of 
things  a  quarantine  on  land  on  a  large 
scale  is  extremely  difficult  of  accomplish- 


ment, but  less  so  in  the  military  estab- 
lishment than  in  civil  life. 

]^Iunson,  in  his  ^'Military  Hygiene," 
says:  "Since  human  beings  and  articles 
designed  for  human  use  or  consumption 
must  be  regarded  as  in  most  instances 
the  vehicles  of  infection,  the  efforts  of 
the  quarantine  system  are  chiefly  di- 
rected toward  the  prophylaxis  of  disease 
through  their  exclusion,  whenever  they 
appear  to  be  probable  carriers  of  infec- 
tious material." 

From  our  island  possessions  in  the  Pa- 
cific must  continue  to  return  troops  who 
have  long  been  subject  to  the  debilitating 
efl[ects  of  tropical  heat  and  humidity  and 
who  require  a  change  to  the  invigorating 
air  of  a  colder  and  drier  climate.     It  is 
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a  well-established  fact  that  a  tempera- 
ture of  54:  degrees  Fahrenheit  is  best 
adapted  to  the  public  health,  for  at 
that  temperature  the  decomposition  of 
animal  and  vegetalde  matter  is  slight 
and  normal  temperatun^  is  t^asily  main- 
tained. Whether  it  be  for  the  purpose  of 
recuj)eration  or  to  control  infection,  the 
location  of  Angel  island  with  its  favor- 
al)le  climatic  and  topographical  condi- 
tions an*  peculiarly  conducive  to  accom- 
plish the  best  results. 

The  influence  of  elevation  on  land  is 
second  only  to  that  of  the  sun,  as  meas- 
ured in  degrees  of  latitude  from  the 
e(|untor,  in  its  effects  upon  the  character 
of  a  climate,  as  it  renders  tolerable  many 
regions  in  the  torrid  zone  otherwise  un- 
inhabitable by  the  white  race.  Plains  are 
subjtK't  to  gn^at  differeuces  in  tem])erature 
between  niglitand  day,  and  plateaus  to  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  nioistiUe;  but  isolated 
flat-topped  hills  (Angel  island)  and  hilly 
districts  are  more  e(|uable  and  healthful. 

The  Discharge  camp  is  located  at 
Quarry  point,  on  a  projecting  ridge, 
forming  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
isbnul.  A  de])ression  extends  across  the 
ridge  north  and  south  through  the  camp, 
the  ground  rising  to  a  precipitous  rocky 
blutf  at  the  shore  line,  forming  the  stone 
quarry.  To  the  west  the  ground  rises 
rather  abruptly  to  the  summit  which  at- 
t^iins  an  (»lcvation  of  nearly  eight  hun- 
dred feet.  The  lower  portion  of  the 
cam|)  is  on  the  narrowest  section  of  the 
saddle,  wbile  the  upper  part  is  more  ex- 
tensive and  spreads  out  upon  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  mountain.  The  inclination 
of  the  ground  is  away  from  the  camp  to 
the  north  and  south  and  toward  it  from 
the  east  and  west,  with  no  dead  level  ex- 
cept what  has  been  produced  by  grading. 
The  area  of  the  camp  is  about  ten  acres, 
bounded  on  the  west  and  north  by  the 
military  road,  Perle's  ranch  and  the  bay, 
and  on  the  south  and  east  by  the  bay. 

The  steepest  slopes  of  the  island  moun- 
tain are  on  the  west,  north  and  north- 
east, the  long  hogback  extending  to  the 
south,  affording  an  ext^»nsive  watershed, 
giving  rise  to  springs  in  favorable  depres- 
sions and  sending  a  flood  of  storm  water 
down  to  the  bay. 

The  Discharge  camp  rweives  its  pio- 
portion  of  this  water  and  in  the  main  has 
a  surface  drainage  only,  which,  as  the 
soil  is  mostly  a   mixture  of  sand  and 


humus,  washed  down  from  the  mountain 
slopes,  it  is  easily  cut  into  small  ravines. 

On  the  road  above  the  camp  ditching 
along  the  upper  side,  with  culverts  at 
convenient  points,  provides  escape  for  a 
large  volume  of  tlu*  storm  water  over  the 
southern  blulT.  Still  further  work  in 
this  direction  will  materially  increase  the 
desirability  of  the  camp  site.  Munson 
says  that  ^'possible  meteorological  condi- 
tions should  always  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration and  the  location  of  a  camj)  should 
never.be  such  as  could  receive  the  over- 
flow of  a  watercourse  or  the  surface 
drainage  from  high  ground  during  rain- 
storms." High  ground  should  always  be 
selected  for  camp  sites,  sinc(»  not  only  is 
tbe  surface  drainage  better,  but  exposure 
to  air  currents,  as  well  as  less(.»ned  atmos- 
])heric  j)rcssure.  increases  the  rapidity  of 
cva])oration.  Elevated  table  lands  are 
always  salubrious.  Situations  at  the  base 
of  hills  arc  usually  unhealthful,  as  the 
ground  water,  coming  from  a  higher  ele- 
vation, is  check(Ml  in  its  flow  by  the  sud- 
den change  of  grade  and  forced  to  the 
surfac(\  but  such  a  site  may  be  acceptable 
if  a  decj)  transverse  raviiu*  comj)letely  in- 
t(Tcei)ts  drainage  from  the  high  ground 
behind  it. 

Wide  and  flat  areas  will,  as  a  rule,  in- 
dicate a  soft  subsoil,  wbile  a  steep  gradi- 
ent implies  the  ])resence  of  an  underlying 
stratum  of  some  hard  material  such  as 
gravel.  Xo  sanitary  precautions  can 
fully  atone  for  the  selection  of  an  un- 
healthful cam])  site,  even  though  they 
will  do  much  toward  the  diminution  of 
sickness  and  hence  the  ])r(mipt  re-estab- 
lishment of  a  badly  located  camp  in  a 
more  desirable  locality  is  imperative.  On 
the  other  hand  the  best  of  natural  sites 
will  cpiickly  be  rendered  unhealthful  by 
inefficient  police  and  disregard  of  soil 
contamination,  but  with  the  observance 
of  proper  sanitary  regulations  and  a  care- 
ful police  an  originally  good  camping 
ground  will  continue  to  be  healthful  for 
a  proportionately  longer  time. 

The  topograj)hy,  soil,  vegetation  and 
nu'teorological  c()n<litions  of  Angel  island 
are  favorable  to  the  location  of  healthful 
camp  sites,  and  the  surface  drainage  of 
storm  waters  by  the  adaptation  of  nat- 
ural situations  or  the  employ nu'ut  of  ar- 
tificial alternatives  will  remove  any  dan- 
ger from  that  source. 

The  present  location  of  the  Discharge 
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camp  was  first  solocted  in  June,  1899, 
under  the  direction  of  Major-General 
Williani  K.  Shafter,  then  eoiritnandrng 
the  Dt^partnient  of  California,  and  its 
construction  filanned  as  a  Detention 
camp  for  the  care  of  troops  aMieted  with 
contagious  diseases.  The  camp  was  com- 
pleted for  occupation  September  16, 
1SD9.  The  first  body  of  troops  to  be  sta- 
tioned there  was  tlie  Thirty-first  Volun- 
teer Infantry,  under  the  command  of 
Cokinel  James  S.  Pet  tit.  Then  followed 
the  Forty-eightli  Volunteer  Infaniry,  and 
lastly  a  battalion  of  th(^  Eleventh  United 
States  Infantry.  All  of  these  organiza- 
tions had  eases  of  smallpox.  The  last 
detachment  left  the  camp  on  May  17, 
IDOl^  and  from  that  time  until  the  es- 
tablish nu'ot  of  the  Discharfre  camp,  Xo- 
vember  1»  1901,  the  place  was  in  charge 
of  a  w^atehman. 

As  a  Det<?ntion  camp  provision  was 
made  for  two  full  rH;]^iments  of  infantry 
or  cavalry,  of  twelve  companies  each, 
with  headquarters  and  band.  In  laying 
out  the  site  the  requirements  of  the 
camping  regidations  have  generally  Ijeen 
complied  w^ith. 

The  tents  for  quarters  of  officers  and 
men  were  floored,  with  good  air  space  un- 
derneath. Unusual  care  was  necessary  in 
spreading  the  canvas  because  of  the  in- 
clination  of   the  ground,   requiring   the 


downhill  side  of  the  tent  to  be  stayed 
with  a  wooden  frames  ork.  The  tents  of 
each  eom|mny  were  arranged  in  tw^o  lines 
facing  on  the  same  street.  The  regula- 
tion wall  tent  was  first  used,  but  after- 
ward replaced  by  the  conical  wall  or  Sib- 
ley tents,  the  latter  affording  more  room, 
better  ventilation  and  w^as  more  readily 
wanned.  The  use  of  the  Sibley  sheet- 
iron  stove,  with  appropriate  joints  of 
I»ipe  and  the  galvanized  iron  hood  to 
carry  the  pipe  through  the  apex  of  the 
tent  and  protect  the  latter  from  lire,  has 
<^avim  entire  satisfaction.  The  base  of 
the  Sibley  stove,  resting  upon  a  s^juare  of 
i'einent,  enclosed  in  a  wooden  frame,  af- 
forded  safe  and  ciisy  in  cans  of  removing 
the  ashes,  obtaining  a  good  draught  and 
protection  from  fire. 

For  kitchen  and  mess  rooms  one-story 
balloon-frame  buildings  were  construct- 
ed, shingled  and  battened,  each  building 
containing  two  sets,  the  kitchens  adjoin- 
ing and  the  messrooms  at  each  extrem- 
ity. All  of  these  buildings  are  located 
at  the  lowest  j>oint  of  the  camp,  stand- 
ing east  and  west,  and  in  one  line  across 
it  from  north  to  south. 

The  hospital  was  located  on  the  south 
side  of  the  camp,  on  a  blutT  overlooking 
the  bay  and  housed  in  one  small  frame 
building  and  two  hospital  tents.  The 
tmilding  is  used  as  a  ward,  one  tent  for  a 
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dispensary  and  the  other  as  quarters  for 
the  medical  officers. 

In  the  center  of  the  line  of  mess  build- 
ings was  erected  a  similar  structure  for 
the  use  of  the  camp  quartermaster,  camp 
commissary  and  camp  ordnance  officers, 
with  rooms  for  oiTices,  sales,  issues  and 
stores. 

The  quartermaster's  corral  for  stabling 
and  supplies  was  placed  on  tlie  northeast 
side  of  the  camp,  between  tlie  row  of 
latrines  on  that  side  and  the  company 
mess  halls;  a  very  objectionable  position, 
in  close  proximity  to  the  designated 
places  for  cooking  and  eating. 

It  was  intended  to  supply  the  camp 
with  water  from  several  springs,  located 
in  a  ravine  about  one  hundred  yards 
north  of  the  camp.  But  as  they  were  un- 
developed and  not  adequately  protected 
to  secure  cleanliness,  and  avoid  impurities 
it  was  found  necessary  to  obtain  the  re- 
quired supply  from  Fort  McDowell.  For 
a  time  the  water  from  these  springs  was 
piped  to  a  reservoir  near  by  and  suffi- 
cient quantity  but  of  inferior  quality  ob- 
tained for  the  use  of  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men. 

After  its  discontinuance  as  a  Deten- 
tion camp  in  May,  1901,  and  upon  the 
recommendation  of  Major-General  Sam- 


uel B.  M.  Young,  commanding  the  De- 
partment of  California,  the  Secretary  of 
War  approved  of  its  reconstruction  and 
use  as  a  Discharge  camp,  October  26, 
1901. 

Colonel  Frank  M.  Coxe,  United  States 
army,  chief  paymaster.  Department  of 
California,  had  urgently  recommended 
for  some  time  the  establishment  of  this 
Discharge  camp.  He  first  presented  the 
proposition  to  General  Shafter  and 
pointed  out  the  advantages  to  result  from 
the  operation  of  such  a  resting  place  for 
the  short-term  soldiers  returning  from 
the  Philippines. 

Later  when  General  Young  came  in 
command  of  the  department  Colonel 
Coxe  renewed  his  efforts  and  recommen- 
dations with  success,  and  as  a  result  has 
been  able  to  witness  the  culmination  of  a 
well-conceived  plan  for  the  care  and  con- 
trol of  short-term  soldiers  while  awaiting 
discharge  and  payment. 

The  establishment  of  the  Discharge 
camp  involved  numerous  changes  in  the 
old  Detention  camp  which  may  be  briefly 
reviewed  as  follows : 

1.  In  general  the  replacing  of  wall  tents 
with  the  conical  wall,  which  permitted  the 
use  of  stoves  for  heating  purposes  and  better 
accommodation   for   the   men.     In   stormy  or 
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very  cold  weather  the  Sihley  stove  has  given 
the  best  results  for  wanninjr  the  tent  at- 
nios])here.  This  stove  has  the  form  of  the 
frustrum  of  a  cone  and  is  made  of  malleable 
sheet  iron.  It  has  a  heirrht  of  twenty-eijrht 
inches,  a  bottom  circumference  of  fifty-eipht 
inches  and  a  weij^dit  of  nineteen  ])ounds.  Ca- 
pacity of  the  wall  tent  when  crowded,  six 
men.  and  of  conical  wall,  twenty  foot  or 
seventeen  mounted  men.  The  camp  sur^reon 
rccommencied  not  to  exceed  an  allotment  of 
twelve  men  to  the  conical  wall,  four  to  tlic 
wall  and  thre<'  men  to  the  common  tents.  The 
overcrowding  of  men  in  tents  would  result  in 
much  discomfort  and  tli<*  brcedin;;  of  disease. 
Kven  with  the  best  form  of  "tentajre.  on  ac- 
count of  the  small  allowance  of  air  s]>ace  af- 
forded, the  tent  door  should  be  left  open,  ex- 
cept during;  wintry  or  inclement  wejitlH»r.  All 
tents  are  tloored.  havin<r  open  joints  of  one- 
half  inch,  and  a  height  above  the  ground  on 
uprights  of  from  two  to  three  feet,  ou  the 
down-hill  side,  and  on  the  u])per  side  of  about 
eight  inches. 

2.  lx)nger  dependence  ujK>n  a  variable  and 
impure  supply  of  water  from  adjaeent  and 
undeveloped  springs,  and  of  an  insunieient 
quantity  from  Fort  McDowell  compelled  re- 
course to  be  had  to  the  Spring  Valley  water 
supply  of  San  Francisco.  Three  20,000-gal- 
lon  tanks  were  i)laced  upon  the  blutF  east  of 
the  camp,  with  a  pi])e  line  thence  to  the 
wharf,  where  the  water  boat  ((irace  Barton) 
from  the  city  makes  eonncetion  an<l  pumps  at 
each  of  her  three  daily  trips. 

The  daily  eonsumption  of  the  camp  is  about 
20O.(M)0  gallons  and  this  water  is  used  for  all 
purposes,  but  under  strii't  regulations  to  pre- 
vent waste.  The  three  springs  on  the  north 
side    of    the    camp    could    onlv    supply    about 


2,'>(>0  gallons  daily,  and  Iwsides  being  unde- 
v»doped  there  was  constant  danger  of  pollu- 
tion. The  large  tanks  are  piped  to  the  bath- 
houses, wash  sinks,  company  kitchens  and 
latrines, 

'i.  The  reconstruction  of  roads  and  walks  to 
meet  the  urgent  demand  for  better  means  of 
communication  in  all  conditions  of  weather. 
The  roads  are  so  steep  that  n()  le-s  than  four 
mule^^  are  nnpiired  to  eacli  wagon  for  all 
(juartermaster's  transportation. 

4.  The  construction  of  a  coal  wharf  to  pro- 
vi<le  necessary  facilities  for  receiving  and 
disposing  of  futd  for  the  camp. 

r>.  Hebuihling  iiud  enlarging  the  wharf  at 
the  cjuarry  to  provide  better  facilities  for  sup- 
plying the  camp. 

it.  The  construction  of  a  dumj)  at  the  east- 
ern extremity  of  the  (piarry,  f<»r  the  disposal 
of  all  garbage  and  refuse  from  the  camp.  This 
hu-ation  was  selected  after  several  trials  be- 
cause (»f  the  swift  current  and  greater  depth 
of  water,  which  carried  away  all  waste  ma- 
terial immediately.  A  broad  pier  of  earth 
and  rock  was  built  out  from  the  shore,  l)e- 
yond  low-water  mark,  and  thus  provided  for 
the  conveniiMit  a])i»roach  of  wagons  and  carts. 

7.  The  construction  of  a  new  and  more 
commo(lious  building  for  the  use  of  the  wimp 
hospital.  It  pn>vi«les  a  ward  for  ten  beds,  a 
dispensary,  an  operating  room  and  other 
nci'dful  accesM>ries  witii  modern  drainage  and 
sewi'rage. 

8.  rile  construction  of  new  latrines  and  the 
Use  «;f  the  nuxlern  odorless  excavator.  In 
large  stautling  encampments  the  disposal  of 
such  material  U*comes  a  serious  sanitary 
pi-ol»lcm  ilepending  in  its  gravity  upon  the 
relative  ])ermanency  of  the  camp.  In  camps 
inlen<led    for    long   occupancy    or    with    fixed 
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pasts  the  qno-^tion  bix^omcs  literally  a  umtter 
fif   life   und   ileiitli, 

9.  Thr*  coiistrut^irm  of  bathhouses,  fiirniHli- 
ing  hot  niui  ci>ld  waiter  for  tht?  intnt.  The 
drjiifiiif^e  from  thos**  houses  is  earned  over 
the  hluir  and   luto  Ihe  bay. 

in,  Itiiprnxiut^  the  draiiui<i^e  :iiui  sevvern^^e 
uf  the  cimip.  All  stnva^e  is  eouveyed  by  tile 
drill  us  with  sealed  jnints  to  the  bay  below 
lovV'NNater  mark. 

i  J.    Ditehiu^   and    the    eotislniPtinii    at   vu)- 


the  cani|>  coonnis.^arv,  L-anij)  onlnance 
anrl  eanip  siuiitary  orticc^r.  Cjiptain  Plum- 
mvY  has  worker!  incesMiitly  diiy  and 
iii^lit  witlt  the  iiioj^t  ailmirablo  skill,  good 
juilgiiieiit  and  patit^iue  in  remodeling  the 
i-anip  and  providing  for  the  needs  and 
C'cnn forts  of  the  otHcers  and  men.  Most 
army  otlicers  know  of  tlie  many  diffi- 
enlties  and   annoyances   which    beset   a 
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verts    to   divert    ihe   storm    water    from    the 
taiu[i  and  impntve  surfaee  drainage, 

12,  The  nuistruetiou  of  »  laundry  build- 
iu^^.  furnished  with  hot  aud  eobl  water,  to 
provide  praetieul  and  eeoHoniieal  lueniis  for 
the  soldier.4  to  wash  their  own  elothiiig. 

The  work  eraltraeed  in  the  above 
changes  has  been  accomplished  by  tho 
camp  quartorma:*ter.  Captain  R.  H. 
Phuiimer,  Tenth  Infantry,  who  is  also 


qnarternmster.  c^tpcei»dly  one  detailed 
from  the  line,  and  how  invalnable  to  a 
eomnutnd  an  eflnicnt  officer  is  in  that 
capacity.  Ca]>tain  Pbimmcr  organized 
the  Thirty-fifth  United  States  Volunteer 
Infantry  and  a8  its  colonel  commanded 
the  regiment,  with  marked  success, 
tlironghout  its  service  in  the  Philippines 
II nd  until  muster-out  at  San  Francisco. 
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The  following  are  among  the  more  im- 
portant improvements  contemplated  in 
the  reconstruction  of  the  camp  and  which 
ought  to  be  made  in  the  interest  of  the 
service : 

1.  Substituting  frame  quarters  and  bar- 
racks in  place  of  tent^pe  for  the  housing  of 
the  officers  and  men.  This  change  will  be  in 
the  interest  of  economy  and  add  very  much 
tjQ  the  comfort  of  the  troops.  The  wear  and 
tear  on  tentage  is  very  expensive  and  more 
fuel  is  required  for  heating  purposes  than 
would  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  buildings. 
The  latter  ought  to  have  matched  floors,  be 
sealed  inside  to  the  plates  and  well  battened 
on  the  outside. 

These  buildings  are  also  especially  needed 
for  company  and  administrative  offices,  where 
papers  and  records  can  be  prepared  and  filed, 
to  be  free  from  dust  and  otherwise  properly 
secured.  Battened  buildings  freely  permit 
the  flying  dust  and  sand  to  enter,  as  well  as 
the  soot  from  the  chimnies,  during  the  pre- 
vailing westerly  winds. 

2.  The  present  kitchens  and  mess  halls 
should  be  refloored  with  matched  stuff  and 
sealed  inside  to  the  plates. 

3.  The  present  corral  building  to  be  re- 
moved to  the  north  end  of  camp.  The  loca- 
tion of  the  buildings  of  the  Perle  rancho 
would  be  especially  desirable  for  the  quarter- 
master's corral. 

4.  Removing  the  present  water  supply 
tanks  to  higher  and  more  suitable  ground  on 
the  northwest  side  of  the  camp. 

5.  Additional  work  in  the  direction  of  the 
surface  drainage  of  storm  water  throughout 
the  camp. 

6.  The  construction  of  a  guardhouse. 

7.  The  erection  of  a  wagon  shed  for  the 
protection  of  quartermaster's  transportation. 

8.  The  erection  of  a  general  storehouse  for 
the  care  of  quartermaster,  commissary  and 
ordnance  sup[)lies. 

9.  The  enlargement  of  the  camp  wharf. 

10.  Better  facilities  for  handling  coal  and 
the  erection  of  a  magazine. 

11.  Suitable  quarters  for  the  families  of 
officers  stationed  at  the  camp  ought  to  be 
provided.  Married  officers  on  duty  at  the 
camp  can  ill  afford  to  maintain  their  fam- 
ilies in  the  city,  and  the  discomforts  attend- 
ing such  separation  are  not  inconsiderable. 
Cottages  similar  to  those  in  use  by  the  offi- 
cials at  the  United  States  quarantine  station, 
or  to  the  quarters  furnished  at  Fort  Mc- 
Dowell, could  be  provided  at  the  Discharge 
camp  at  moderate  c^st. 

12.  Wind  breaks  of  fast-growing  trees 
should  be  provided  for,  at  least  on  the  south 
and  west  sides  of  the  camp.  The  great  suc- 
cess which  has  attended  this  form  of  tree 
culture  at  the  Presidio  can  be  repeated  at  the 
Discharge  camp  with  equally  good  results, 
and  with  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  troops. 

As  long  as  troops  are  necessary  in  the 
Philippines  the  maintenance  of  the  Dis- 
charge camp  and  its  adjunct,  the  Deten- 


tion camp,  on  Angel  island,  will  prove  a 
blessing  to  the  returning  soldier  and  a 
wise  measure  for  the  government.  There- 
fore, greater  expenditures  seem  justifia- 
ble, looking  to  the  more  permanent  es- 
tablishment of  the  two  camps. 

The  organization  of  the  command  to 
o])en  up  and  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
Discharge  camp  was  entrusted  to  Colonel 
Greonleaf  A.  Goodale  of  the  Seventeenth 
Infantry,  a  civil  war  veteran,  an  accom- 
plished officer,  whose  very  efficient  ad- 
ministration was  marked  by  the  most 
careful  attention  to  every  detail  and  by 
the  utmost  fidelity  to  every  trust. 

The  command  comprised  field  and 
staff  officers,  one  convalescent  company 
and  ten  provisional  companies.  The  ros- 
ter of  officers  was  as  follows : 

Colonel  G.  A.  Goodale,  Seventeenth 
Infantry,  commanding;  Major  Joseph 
Garrard,  Ninth  Cavalry,  recruiting  and 
police  officer;  Major  Ammon  A.  Augur, 
Twentieth  Infantry,  summary  court; 
Major  Edward  R.  Morris,  surgeon  United 
States  army,  camp  surgeon ;  Captain  F. 
M.  Steele,  Sixth  Cavalry,  adjutant ;  Cap- 
tain E.  H.  Plummer,  Tenth  Infantry, 
quartermaster,  commissary  and  ordnance 
officer;  Contract  Surgeon  Thomas  Z. 
Ball,  inspection  officer;  Captain  H.  H. 
Pattison,  Third  Cavalry,  convalescent 
company  No.  2;  Captain  C.  D.  Clay, 
Seventeenth  Infantry,  provisional  com- 
pany A;  Second  Lieutenant  Robert  S. 
Knox,  Twenty-fourth  Infantry,  provis- 
ional company  A;  Captain  E.  T.  Cole, 
Sixth  Infantry,  provisional  company  B; 
Captain  I.  C.  Jenks,  Twenty-fourth  In- 
fantry, provisional  company  C ;  Captain 
Robert  E.  L.  Spence,  Thirtieth  Infantry, 
provisional  company  D ;  Captain  Amer- 
icus  Mitchell,  Fifth  Infantry,  provisional 
company  E ;  First  Lieutenant  Lyman  M. 
Welch,  Twentieth.  Infantry,  provisional 
company  F;  First  Lieutenant  F.  E. 
Buchan,  Third  Cavalry,  provisional  com- 
pany G ;  First  Lieutenant  J.  R.  McAn- 
drews,  First  Cavalry,  provisional  com- 
pany II;  Captain  Marcus  D.  Cronin, 
Twenty-fifth  Infantry,  provisional  com- 
pany I;  Second  Lieutenant  Alfred  A. 
Hickox,  Fifteenth  Infantry,  provisional 
company  I;  Captain  John  P.  Finley, 
Ninth  Infantry,  provisional  company  K ; 
First  Lieutenant  John  S.  Fair,  Ninth 
Cavalry,  provisional  company  K;  First 
Lieutenant     Winfield     Harper,     Seven- 
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be  or«ifanized,  to  which  such  men  will  be  as- 
signed upon  arrival  as  follows: 

To  provisional  company  A — Men  of  the  En- 
gineers' Signal  Corps,  artillery  and  the  First 
and  Tliird  regiments  of  cavalrj'. 

To  i)rovisi()nal  company  B — Men  of  the 
Fifth.  Sixth.  Ninth  and  Tenth  regiments  of 
cavalry. 

To  provisional  company  C — Men  of  the 
First.  Second,  Tliird  and  Fourth  regiments  of 
infantry. 

To  j)rovisional  comjiany  1) — Men  of  the 
Fiftli,  Sixth,  Seventh  and  Kighth  regiments 
of  infantry. 

To    provisional    company    E — Men    of    the 


By  order  of  Colonel  Goodale. 

(Signed).  M.  F.  Steele, 

Captain    Sixth    C^nited    States    Cavalry,    Ad- 
jutant. 

On  March  21,  I9()t>,  Colonel  Goodale 
rdincjuishod  the  command  of  the  camp 
to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Morris  C.  Foote, 
Ninth  Infantry,  in  order  to  join  his  reg- 
iment, the  Seventeenth  Infantry,  then 
under  orders  to  take  station  at  Vancou- 
ver barracks,  Washington,  having  just 
arrived  from  the  lMiilipj)ines.     Lieut en- 
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Ninth,  Tenth  and  Kleventh  regiments  of  in- 
fantry. 

To  provisional  company  F — ^len  of  the 
Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  re«riinents  of  in- 
fantry. 

To  provisional  company  G — Men  of  the  Fif- 
teenth  and   Sixteenth   rej^iments  of  infantry. 

To  i)rovisional  company  H — Men  of  the 
Seventeenth  and  Nineteenth  regiments  of  in- 
fantry. 

To  provisional  company  1 — Men  of  the 
Twentieth  and  Twenty- first  regiments  of  in- 
fantry. 

To  provisional  t»ompany  K — Men  of  the 
Twenty-second  and  Twenty- fourth  and  Twen- 
ty-fifth regiments  of  infantry. 

To  hospital  corps  detachment — ^Men  of  the 
hospital  corps. 


ant-Colonel  Foote  had  recently  been 
placed  in  command  of  the  post  of  Fort 
^IcDowell,  and  now  assumed  command  of 
Angel  island  and  of  the  Discharge  and 
Detention  camps,  in  additicm  to  his  other 
duties.  Thirty-six  years  before  he  had 
joined,  as  a  Second  Lieutenant,  with  his 
company  of  the  Xinth  Infantry  at  Fort 
McDowell,  and  now  returned  for  the  first 
time,  after  that  long  interval,  as  a  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of  the  same  regiment  and 
in  command  of  the  post. 

On  April  15,  1902,  he  was  promoted 
Colonel  of  Infantry  and  later  assigned  to 
the  command  of  the  Twenty-eighth  In- 
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fantry,  now  stationed  in  the  Philippines. 
Colonel  Foote  is  a  veteran  of  the  Civil 
war  and  of  many  Indian  campaigns ;  has 
had  service  in  Alaska  and  served  with  the 
Ninth  Infantry  in  Cuba,  the  Philippines 
and  China,  being  in  command  of  the 
American  forces  at  Tien-tsin,  during  the 
occupation  of  that  city  by  foreign  troops. 
Upon  the  uprising  of  the  Philippine 
insurgents  in  Samar  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Foote  was  directed  to  occupy  that  island 
with  a  battalion  of  the  Ninth  Infantry, 
during  which  campaign  Company  C  of 
that  regiment  was  massacred  at  Balin- 

giga. 

Colonel  Foote  reorganized  the  provi- 
sional companies,  reducing  them  to  five 
in  number,  lettered  from  A  to  E  inclu- 
sive and  arranged  for  their  absorption 


by  the  companies  of  a  regular  regiment, 
in  view  of  the  orders  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, designating  the  Nineteenth  Infan- 
try to  take  station  at  the  Discharge  camp. 
This  regiment  landed  from  the  transport 
Slieridan  on  June  22,  1902,  and  occupied 
both  the  Discharge  and  Detention  camps. 
Colonel  Foote  retained  command  of  An- 
gel island  and  of  all  military  stations 
thereon  after  the  arrival  of  the  regiment 
in  command  of  its  Lieutenant-Colonel. 

The  ])rovisional  companies  were  very 
much  handicapped  by  the  want  of  per- 
manent non-commissioned  officers  and 
cooks.  Better  results  will  follow  the 
present  plan  of  introducing  the  short- 
term  casuals  into  the  regular  companies 
for  discharge  and  payment. 


The  number  of  short-term  men  received  at  Discharge  camp.  Angel  island,  Cali- 
fornia, from  regiments  of  infantry  from  December  1,  1901,  to  June  30,  1902,  in- 
elusive,  is  as  follows : 


Months 
AND  Years. 
December,  1901 


1 


3 


5 


6 


8 


10   11   12   13   14  15 


Inf.  Inf.  Inf.  Inf.  Inf.  Inf.  Inf.  Inf.  Inf.  Inf.  Inf.  Inf.  Inf.  Inf.  Inf. 


...Ill   10 


50 

356 

6 

89 

9 

120 

42 

114 

1 

•2 

19 

30 

35 

1 

27 

49 

7 

1 

4 

15 

66 

13 

9 

63 

1 

20 

5 

3 

14 

85 

36 

94 

123 

21 

32 

7 

41 

200 

8 

143 

15 

7 

77 

1 

107 

1 

1 

'25 

6 

80 

2 

1 

73 

52 

49 

19 

54 

22 

73 

January,  1902  34   41  272 

Februarv,  1902 87 

March,  'l902  26  243 

April,  1902 .54   35 

May,  1902  33   7 

June,  1902  47   43 

Totals 305  466  357  379  376  530  117  437  346  178  284  209  289 


197 

34 

6 

85 

2 

9 

1 

1 
13 

3 

137 

193 
223 

2 
12 

3 
42 

475 


Months 
AND  Years. 

December,  1901  9 

January,  1902  2 

February,  1902  120 

March,  1902  69 

April,  1902  26 

May,  1902  3 

June,  1902  40 


16   17   18   19   20   21   22   23   24   25   26   27   28   29  30 
Inf.  Inf.  Inf.  Inf.  Inf.  Inf.  Inf.  Inf.  Inf.  Inf.  Inf.  Inf.  Inf.  Inf.  Inf. 


21  36 
99 

11  ..  4 

1  82 

.  .  .  .  151 

.  .  .  .  20 

..  ..  338 


1  405   26  164 

6   14   30   9 

4   ..   77 

329 

12 


Totals 269  1.32 

Aggregate,  7604. 


7  47 

29  8 

75  10 

72  32 

13  165 

28  59 

65  26 


1 
25 
14 

9 
11 


36  602  419  481  173 


289    347      38      10 


3      60 


Number  of  short-term  men  received  from  regiments  of  cavalry  from  December 
1,  1901,  to  June  30,  1902,  inclusive: 


Months 
AND  Years. 


1    2    3    4    5    6    7    8    9   10   11   12   13   14  16 
Cav.  Cav.  Cav.  Cav.  Cav.  Cav.  Cav.  Cav.  Cav.  Cav.  Cav.  Cav.  Cav.  Cav.Cav. 


December,  1901  36  

January,  1902  32  . .   37  . .   26  103 

February.  1902 45      85  ..   25  149 

March,  1902  96  ..116  30  73 

April,  1902  88      87  ..113  12 

May,  1902 19       2  ..   20  4 

June,  1902  43  . .   91  (iS  28 

Totals 359  ..418  ..  282  369 

Aggregate,  1905. 


20 

4 

70 

8 

128 

8 

97 

64 

2 

28 

19 

345 

103 

9 
2 

4 
11 

27 
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City  Duck  Farming 

BY   EDNAH    HOBINSON 


EA'KRY  (lay  \vv  hear  of  men  who  are 
niakiii<j:  ducks  and  drakes  of  their 
money ;  k'ss  frequently  we  hear  of 
one  who  is  making  money  out  of 
his  (hieks  and  drakes.  Yet  out  on  the 
okl  Mission  road,  San  Francisco,  the 
same  road  that  lias  led  more  than  one 
proditjal  to  an  obscure  or  brilliant  ruin, 
past  the  once  famous  Ingleside,  a  resort 
frequented  by  gay  women  and  restless 
men  on  their  way  to  racetrack  and  cours- 
ing park — in  a  quiet  corner  of  the  his- 
toric highway  which  binds  the  chain  of 
missions  from  Dolores  to  the  southern 
borders  of  the  state,  began,  seven  years 
ago,  a  small  industry  that  has  grown  into 
the  largest  duck  ranch  in  California 

The  owner  of  the  place,  a  sturdy  Ger- 
man, tells  his  story  with  humorous  enjoy- 
ment. Himself  a  cooper  by  trade,  liv- 
ing on  one  of  the  many  Mission  hills,  he 
began  to  raise,  with  his  left  hand  as  it 
were,  chickens  and  ducks  for  his  family's 
use.  The  inevitable  exigencies  and  crises 
in  his  modest  poultry  yard  brought  cross 


currents  of  such  conflicting  advice  from 
his  feminine  neighbors  that  he  was  nearly 
submerged  with  bewilderment  and  de- 
spair. "You'll  be  wrong  if  you  do !"  and 
"You'll  be  wrong  if  you  don't!"  threw 
him  in  comic  despair  to  books  and  maga- 
zines on  the  subject  which  cleared  up 
some  of  the  mystery  of  dilletante  and  old- 
woman  dogmatism. 

In  spite  of  neighborhood  ridicule, 
Leonard  Briemle's  book  instruction 
pushed  his  little  experiment  beyond  prob- 
lematic success,  and  his  ducks  were  a 
small  neighl)orhood  triumph.  When  a 
strike,  stubbornly  continued,  badly  crip- 
pled his  trade,  the  back-yard  venture 
seemed  to  offer  a  solution  for  the  future. 
The  scepticism  and  scoffing  had  not 
abated,  in  spite  of  proof — for  what  had 
book  learning  to  do  with  ducks?  And 
when  he  moved  his  family,  his  pamphlets 
and  his  poultry  out  to  a  modest  acre  on 
the  Mission  road,  investing  all  his  savings 
in  an  incubator,  several  brooder  houses 
and  "runs,'^  the  neighborhood  prophecies 
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idler — though  the  curious  find  it  hard  to 
force  an  entrance  through  tliat  carefully 
guarded  gate.  Padlocks  and  fierce  mas- 
tiffs keep  out  the  casual  caller  and  the 
sneak-thief  alike,  though  the  last  causes 
less  annoyance  than  the  first.  "For  ducks 
have  nerves/'  says  Mr.  Brienile,  and  to 
see  the  panic  caused  l)y  one  (|uiet  visitor 
makes  one  believe  the  statement  that 
each  strange  visit  to  the  duck  farms  is 
followed  by  death  in  many  of  the  runs. 
In  this  western  duck  farm  there  is  a 
season,  but  it  lasts  the  year  round.  Eigh- 
teen incubators  are  ke|)t  busy  to  supply  a 
persistent  market,  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  thousand  ducks  being  sold  each  year. 
There  are  always  from  four  to  Rvo  thou- 
sand ducks  on  the  place,  four  hundred  of 
these  reserved  for  l)reeding  purposes. 
Five  men,  beside  the  |)roprietor,  are  ac- 
tively enjployed  in  tending  the  incubators 


that  hatch  out  some  forty  or  fifty  dozen 
ducklings  a  week ;  keeping  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  many  brooder  housc»s  uni- 
form ;  crushing  the  meat,  fresh  from  the 
slaughter  house,  mixing  the  rice  and  com 
meal  and  bran :  in  short,  gorging  the 
ducks,  whose  short,  seven-week  life  is  one 
long  feed. 

A  duck  will  eat  anything  any  time,  in 
tragic  unconsciousness  of  its  fate,  or  of 
the  calculating  generosity  of  its  caterers. 
Seven  weeks  after  the  book-raised  duck 
has  left  its  incul)ator  it  is  ready  to  be 
sent  to  the  stand  where  it  is  killed  for  the 
customer  as  ho  waits.  It  is  not  sold 
dressed,  as  in  nuiny  other  markets,  but 
attracts  the  attention  of  the  stroller 
through  one  of  the  best  markets  in  the 
world  ])y  its  shrill  clamor,  and  'tis  a  grim 
irony  that  its  healthy  vigor  should  be  the 
immediate  cause  of  death  I 


The  Old  Ranch  House 

BY   JEANNETTE   CAMPBELL 


Back  from  the  noisy  traveled  road, 
Half-hidden  by  the  yellow  sheen. 
Of  wheatfields,  rolling  fair  between, 

There  stands  a  tenantless  abode. 

The  vagrant  mustard  riots  o'er 
its  silent  court  and  garden  old, 
And  hides  behind  its  screen  of  gold, 

The  long  veranda's  broken  floor. 

Tpon  the  thick  adobe  walls. 

Whereon  the  hand  of  change  has  traced 
Decrees  that  may  not  be  effaced. 

The  shadow  of  a  live-oak  falls. 

.\nd  crimson-throated  linnets  pour 
From  broken  tile  and  hoary  limb. 
Th(»  matin  and  the  vesper  hymn. 

As  in  the  far-off  days  of  yore. 

Tbe  fountain  in  the  court  is  dry, 
Its  basin  crevassed  with  the  heat; 
The  orange,  once  with  fragrance  sweet, 

Fiifts  withered  branches  to  the  skv. 


Struggling,  but  verdant  yet  still  clings 
A  grape  vine  to  an  arbor  where 
Low  voices  who,  and  the  air 

Still  vibrates  with  the  sound  of  strings. 

And  lo!  the  Past  has  shut  away 
The  busy  Present,  and  the  sun 
Falls  with  a  chastened  splendor  on 

The  dream-tide  T^and   of   Yesterday. 

The  tramp  of  herds  is  on  the  air; 
The  carc^free  Spaniard's  ha])py  song — 
His  Andalusian  swift  and  strong 

Is  bright  with  silver  trappings  rare. 

And  far  and  free  he  rides  and  rides 
O'er  blooming  mesa,  upland  slope; 
The  winey  air  is  life  and  hojK* — 

What  to  him  matters  times  or  tides? 

And  as  the  hacienda's  walls 

Come  into  view  across  the  plain. 
His  song  melts  to  a  softer  strain; 

The  red  blood  surging  lea[)s  and  falls. 


While  through  the  garden  alleys  fair. 
The  senorita  dreaming  goes: 
And  plucks  a  pink  Castilian  rose 

To  dwk  her  shining  silken  hair. 


ORAWINQ  BY  O.   LIBLIC   HUNTFR 


A  Sketcli  from   Real   Life  in  tlie  West 


DANBV  was  originally  from  the 
south.  When  tin-  civil  war  hroki* 
out  \u'  had  >to(nl  \i\  his  j»ik<'  on  Iw- 
half  of  his  priiicij^lcs  as  a  loyal  soulh- 
im-ikt;  for  four  years  lir  had  man-h(Ml 
and  countrriiiarclKMl,  and  hatl,  on  two  oi- 
(.•asions,  sIumI  his  hlood  for  th(*  causi*,  as 
did  many  another  good  fellow. 

When  ho  h-fl  home  to  join  liis  regi- 
ment h(t  was  the  possessor  of  some  fifty 
slaves  and  as  ihw  a  plantation  as  there 
was  ifi  the  country.  When  he  returned 
he  found  a  va>t  tract  of  land  gonr*  to  tlie 
(logs  for  lack  of  cultivation,  his  build- 
ings in  aslu'S  and  a  couple  of  r)ld  <larkeys 
living  in  a  tumhle-down  shack. 

Danhy  thou^rht  this  a  rather  disctuir- 
aging  stale  of  alFairs;  njoreover  as  tho 
result  of  some  ft)ur  years'  hard  campaign- 
ing he  had  hrr)Ught  home  a  thousaml  d(d- 
lars  in  Confederate  money  and  a  more  or 
less  shattered  hody-  -the  latter  the  result 
of  a  hnllet  received  at  liull  IJun.  lie 
afterward  told  me  that  while  he  had 
taken  the  war  as  a  matter-of-fact,  he 
really  felt  like  ''letting  go''  on  finding 
out  th(»  condition  of  things  at  home. 

I'nder  the.M'  circumstances  he  con- 
cluded to  go  West.  That  wa<  in  isr,;. 
Colorado  attract I'd  him.  lie  spent  sev- 
eral years  prosj)ecting,  hunting  and 
working  in  the  miin'S.  without  success. 
Kinally  the;  ;rreat  Leatlville  hoom  drew 
him  to  that  point.  With  many  thousands 
•)f  others  he  made  his  way  to  that  high 
altitude  arul  began  to  ])ros])e«'t.  Fortune 
favored  him.  and  he  struck  it  rich.    Two 


hundred  thousand  dollars  was  the  price 
of  a  ])ros]>ect  hole  eighty  feet  dee[).  A 
che<k  on  a  distant  bank  was  given  liim 
for  that  am»>unt:  owing  to  deep  snow 
there  was  no  connnunication  with  the 
plains  at  that  time,  so  he  had  it  dis- 
counted, paying  the  modest  rate  of  five 
|)er  cent  of  its  faee  value,  and  received 
his  money — one  hundred  and  ninety 
thousiind  dollars. 

Jiefore  this  Danby  had  been  known  as 
a  rather  cautious  man,  but  ho  had  suf- 
fereil  >onu'  and  now  there  was  a  reaction. 
Within  a  year  he  lunl  "blowed  in"  his 
''pile."  Faro  banks  and  whiskey  were  too 
much  for  him. 

The  man  wlio  had  located  the  "Gen- 
eral I.(M'"  was  in  demand,  however,  flush 
or  broke;  so  he  went  to  work  on  a  ^'grub- 
stake'' — everything  found  and  an  even 
divide.  Ih'  prospected  three  years,  suc- 
cei'ding  fairly  well  in  sinking  liis  backer*s 
money,  but  with  no  other  result  to  sy)oak 
of.  He  concluded  his  luck  liad  faiUnl, 
a  Fid  in  the*  following  spring  started  for 
the  northwest. 

Again  fortune  favored  him;  high  np 
on  the  sid(!  of  a  rugged  range  he  struck 
a  vast  l)ichloride  (d*  silver  ledge,  and 
again  he  was  "in  the  swim."  No  faro 
banks  this  tim< — real  estate  should  be 
the  groundwork  u})on  which  to  base  his 
fortune.  Far  u|»  in  one  of  the  high  val- 
leys of  the  range,  silver  had  been  devel- 
oped in  what  promised  to  be  a  great  min- 
ing district.  Danby  took  hold  with  might 
and  main,     lie  built  a  hotel  and  large 
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business  house — at  that  time  there  were 
ten  thousand  people  in  Galena  City,  and 
the  population  increasing  by  the  hun- 
dreds each  day.  He  put  up,  at  enormous 
ex])onse,  a  large  smelter  and  a  concen- 
trator: he  even  started  a  bank,  sending 
east  for  a  cashier.  lie  had  a  hand  in 
everything,  owning  stock  in  several 
mines,  the  water  company,  building  as- 
vSociation  and  other  ventures.  lie  in- 
vested four  liundred  thousand  dollars — 
all  he  had — and  borrowed  more.  Galena 
City  was  at  that  time  one  mad  whirl  of 
excitement :  fully  twenty  thousand  peo- 
ple thronged  its  streets.  Men  were  glad 
to  pay  a  liigh  price  for  the  privilege  of 
sleeping  on  the  iloor  of  a  saloon;  the 
streets  were  thronged  night  and  day. 
Keal  estate  commanded  enormous  prices. 
Monc^v  slipped  through  one's  fingers  like 
water;  the  gami)lers  were  reaping  a  rich 
harvest ;  high  above  everything  else 
sounded  the  whirr  of  the  roulette  wheel 
and  the  click  of  faro  chips. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  Dan  by  was 
pushing  industriously  upward ;  when  his 
ready  money  gave  out  he  borrowed  more, 
until,  what  with  his  original  capital  and 
sums  raised  l)y  other  means,  he  stood 
good  for  more  than  half  a  million  dol- 
lars. "Baldwin's  lode''  caused  the  first 
break;  it  had  changed  hands  twice  at 
fair  prices,  and  had  afterward  developed 
into  what  was  claimed  to  be  one  of  the 
richest  silver  mines  in  the  world.  "Bald- 
win's lode"  suddenly  '"'played  out;''  it 
appeared  that  the  last  ounce  of  silver  had 
l)een  taken  from  it,  for  no  amount  of 
drifting  could  thereafter  develop  even  a 
sign  of  mineral.  The  failure  of  this  mine 
was  followed  by  the  weakening  of  the 
'"Iron  Duke,"  another  big  property. 
After  this  a  panic  struck  Galena  City; 
many  who  had  their  all  invested  in  these 
mines  were  completely  ruined.  Danby 
])orrowed  more  money  and  tried  to  stem 
the  current  of  disaster.  More  mines 
])layed  out  and  finally  the  crash  came. 
Every  company  in  Galena  City  went  "flat 
broke."  The  cashier  of  the  Rock  Bottom 
Bank — Danby 's — ski])j)ed  with  all  avail- 
able funds.  Danby  came  near  being 
lynched,  and  retired  to  the  mountains. 
Within  six  months  all  but  about  five  hun- 
dred people  had  left  the  town — when 
these  should  leave  also  was  but  a  matter 
of  time.  Danby  came  back  and  set  td 
work  prospi»cting  one  of  the  played-out 


lodes,  but  nothing  came  of  it.  One  by 
one  those  who  remained  packed  up  and 
left.  Galena  City  was  a  failure.  Danby 
wxnt  to  New  Mexico. 

When  1  became  acquainted  with  him 
he  was  prospecting  at  the  little  mining 
town  of  San  Pedro.  The  day  of  his  ar- 
rival he  located  a  claim  at  tbe  edge  of  the 
townsite,  which  he  later  sold  as  a  build- 
ing lot  for  three  hundred  dollars;  this 
he  told  me  was  the  only  bit  of  luck  in 
two  years.  At  that  time  he  was  prospect- 
ing in  the  Ortiz  mountains  on  a  grub- 
stake, and  it  was  there  T  visited  his 
claims.  High  up  on  the  mountains  he 
had  built  a  cabin  near  the  mine  on  which 
he  was  w-orking  without  assistance.  At 
that  time  the  two  shafts  were  each  about 
stjventy  fet.*t  deep.  After  digging  out  a 
portion  of  the  rock,  he  would  fill  the 
bucket,  climb  the  ladder  to  the  outside 
and  draw  it  up  by  means  of  an  old-fash- 
ioned windlass.  lie  was  cheerful  and 
full  of  hope,  showing  me  samples  of  ore 
that  he  thought  would  assay  well.  He 
was  now  growing  old,  yet  despite  his  gray 
hair  and  beard  he  looked,  in  his  rough 
flannel  shirt  and  overalls,  to  be  good  for 
many  years  of  effort. 

During  my  three  years  at  San  Pedro 
I  oft(?n  saw  Danby,  and  occasionally  had 
long  talks  with  him,  and  it  was  during 
this  period  that  he  told  me  something  of 
his  life.  Whenever  I  met  him  it  was  al- 
ways the  same  old  story  of  some  "choice 
ore"  he  had  struck  recently,  and  he  was 
apparently  as  well  satisfied  of  his  ulti- 
mate success  as  he  was  of  life  itself.  The 
boys  often  joshed  him  about  his  prop- 
erties, but  he  took  it  all  in  good  part, 
and  went  quietly  about  his  work.  For 
five  years  he  had  been  developing  in  tlie 
same  district,  and  had,  as  yet,  struck 
nothing  of  any  special  value.  One  could 
l)ut  wonder  that  he  and  his  backer,  a 
man  named  Bui*t,  had  the  jHTseverance 
to  continue  under  the  circumstances. 

One  afternoon  as  I  sat  in  the  office  of 
tbe  copper  company,  looking  out  of  the 
window,  I  noticed  Danby  tearing  down 
the  slope  road  into  town  as  though  he 
had  gone  mad.  Thinking  some  one  had 
been  hurt,  I  walke<l  down  to  the  Cactus 
saloon  and  inquired  about  it,  but  no  one 
there  had  seen  either  Burt  or  Danby. 

That  eviniing  Burt  came  into  the  office 
much  excited,  with  some  samples  of  ore 
that  he  wished  to  have  assaved  at  once. 
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Mr.  Morgan,  our  assayer,  had  gone  home, 
but  we  soon  had  him  back  in  the  office. 
Burt  sat  silent  and  preoccupied  while 
Morgan  prepared  to  make  the  test.  He 
was  a  long  time  about  it,  and  seemed  sur- 
prised at  what  it  revealed. 

"What  will  she  go?"  Burt  finally 
asked. 

"Two  thousand  to  the  ton,''  replied 
Morgan,  striking  a  match  and  lighting  a 
cigar. 

Burt  went  out  in  the  night,  and  Mor- 
gan and  I  sat  there  in  the  office  smoking. 
Such  a  thing  as  this  means  much  in  a 
country  where  men  hazard  long,  barren 
years  of  life  against  the  terrible  uncer- 
tainty of  a  strike  at  some  time  in  the  un- 
fathomable and  often  coquettish  future. 

"Guess  old  Danby's  struck  it  again/' 
Morgan  remarked,  as  we  rose  to  go. 

About  ten  o'clock  the  next  day  I  re- 
ceived a  note  from  Burt  requesting  me  to 
come  up  to  the  shafts  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. Dan  by,  in  pulling  up  a  bucket  of 
the  rich  ore  he  had  struck — in  which 
work  he  would  let  no  one  help  him — had 
accidentally  lost  his  grip  on  the  bucket 
in  attempting  to  swing  it  out  when  it 


reached  the  top,  and  in  trying  to  catch 
another  hold  had  been  struck  by  the 
windlass  crank  and  knocked,  with  the 
bucket,  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  fully 
ninety  feet.  He  lay  now  in  an  uncon- 
scious condition  in  the  little  cabin  a  few 
yards  away.  The  doctor  said  there  was 
no  hope;  nothing  could  be  done  aside 
from  making  him  as  comfortable  as  pos- 
sible. Burt  and  I  sat  by  his  bed  through 
the  long  afternoon,  and  the  boys  from 
the  town  camped  a  short  distance  away. 
At  midnight  he  breathed  his  last.  Burt 
crossed  the  knotted,  toil-worn  hands  upon 
his  quiet  breast,  and  reverently  drew  the 
rough  blanket  over  the  placid  face. 

I  thought  of  the  va^t  body  of  precious 
ore  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  but  a  few 
feet  away — that  for  which  the  dead  man 
had  toiled  patiently  and  hopefully 
through  years  of  soul-travail ;  for  Danby 
had  been,  in  a  certain  measure,  a  man  of 
thought  and  ideals.  Outside  the  moon 
shone  on  peak  and  cliff  and  rocky  gorge, 
and  the  great,  sweet  silence  of  the  night 
lay  like  a  shroud  upon  the  earth — that 
silence  of  which  Danby  was  now,  too,  a 
part  until  the  last  great  day. 


After  the  Rain 

BY   ELIZABETH    VORE 

After  the  rain 
I'he  bright  drops  glisten  on  the  flowers — 

Before  the  sun  hath  kissed  away 
The  tears  of  night.     Out  of  the  showers, 

Badiant  and  smiling,  dawns  the  day. 
A  meadow-lark  hath  struck  a  note 

High,  sweet  and  clear;  a  joyous  hymn 
Bursts  from  a  linnet's  swelling  throat. 

And  echoes  in  the  canyon  dim — 
After  the  rain. 


After  the  rain 
The  swaying  roses  on  the  wall, 

And  stirring  leaves  make  music  sweet 
As  distant,  nesting  ring-dove's  call. 

Or  tread  of  unshod,  el  fen  feet. 
The  purpling  hills  in  changing  light. 

Like  faithful  sentinels  proudly  stand. 
Swept  by  the  faint,  fresh  breeze  of  night 

Stretches  the  flower-gemmed  mesa  land- 
After  the  rain. 


FROM  A  DRAWING  MADE   IN   1849 

MISSION  SANTA  CLARA  AS  IT  WAS  A  II ALI-'-CKNTrRY  AGO 


At  Mission  Santa  Clara 

BY  JESSIE  JULIET  KNOX 

Illustrated  from  photographs  by  Afrs.  Alic^  Harr,  Santa  Clara,  California 


LOW-LYING  among  the  encircling 
^  purple  of  California's  everlasting 
hills  rests  the  old  mission  of  Santa 
(Mara.  Set  like  a  gem  on  the  hosom  of 
the  fair  vallev,  it  ghiddens  the  eye  and 
refreshes  the  tired  soul  of  those  who  en- 
ter its  gates — the  gates  of  a  yester- world 
No  cloud  mars  tlie  matchless  heauty  of 
the  sky,  as  we  enter,  and  sunlight  floods 
the  valley.  Birds  twitter  in  the  drooping 
hranches  of  the  jx'pper  and  orange  trees, 
and  palms  wave  their  shadowy  fingers  as 
if  in  greeting. 

"Filled  was  the  air  with  a  dreamy  and 
magical  light,"  as,  under  the  guidance  of 
a  blaek-rol)ed  padre,  we  pass  through  the 
cool,  adobe  corridors,  and  out  into  the 
garden  of  luxurious  bloom.  Here  one 
pauses  instinctively,  for  the  beauty  of  the 
place  falls  like  a  benediction.  There  are 
flowers  everywhere,  flowers  of  all  kinds, 
and  climbing  in  a  ])erf(»ct  chaos  of  luxuri- 
ant growth.  Long  arbors  intersect  the 
garden  and  upon  tlieir  trellises  climb  and 
cling  roses  and  grape  vines — the  same 
that  blossomed  and  gladdened  human 
hearts  and  eyes  and  lips  a  hundred  years 
ago.  And  the  charm  of  a  day  that  is  gone 
lingers  over  all.  The  rose  petals  fall 
upon  us  as  we  pass  beneath  and  the  white 
hexagon  of  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  blos- 


soms in  beauty  at  our  feet.  Gnarled  fig 
and  olive  trees  there  are  which  sheltered 
the  Indians  more  than  a  century  ago  and 
saw  the  dusky  worshipers  telling  their 
beads.  The  odor  of  orange  blossoms  fills 
the  air,  and  the  fathers  walk  softly  about 
under  the  vine-covered  trellis,  pursuing 
their  studies  and  moving  their  lips  softly. 
A  devout  life  it  is,  and  so  full  of  peace 
that  it  S'v'ems  sacrilegious  to  have  broken 
in  uj)on  it  from  the  outer  world.  Some 
of  tlie  fatluTs  are  silhouetted  against  the 
dark  background  of  the  old  ivy-covered 
walls,  forming  a  picture  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

Jjcaving  the  garden  of  beauty  and  fra- 
grance and  ohl-time  loveliness,  we  enter 
the  historic  library  and  gaze  with  awe 
upon  the  tomes,  wliose  parchment  leaves 
have  been  turned  by  generations  of  fin- 
gers. Among  the  books  we  find  three 
large  volumes  of  ba])tism,  bound  in  hide, 
with  thong  clas])s.  'i'he  writing,  either 
in  Latin  or  Spanish,  is  brown  with  age. 
The  first  book  of  ba])tism  is  from  1777 
to  1804,  opened  by  Fatlier  Tomas  de  la 
Pena,  on  January  1*2,  1777  A.  D.,  and 
certified  by  Father  Junipero.  The  sec- 
ond l>ook  is  from  1804  to  1843,  by  Father 
Catala.  The  third  book  is  by  Father 
Nobili,  founder  of  the  present  college. 
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l)v    Father    Viinlcr  and    his   In- 
dian pupils  in  18(V^. 

H('l'or«'  tho  mission,  like  a 
wliito  fin;;iT  pointing  skvwanl,  is 
one  of  the  most  intcTOstin«r  mon- 
uments of  tlie  old  Franeis(-ans. 
In  tli(?  shadow  of  this  cross 
Father  de  le  J\*na  held  mass  on 
the  1-^th  of  JaiMiary,  1:77, when 
his  work  of  evauLfelizing  the  na- 
tives was  l)e«:un.  The  cross  was 
eut  from  the  forests  of  Califor- 
nia redwood  close  hy  and  hears 
this  inscription  : 

1.  II.  s. 

UK  THAT   SlIAI.l.  I'KKSFAKIIK  TO  THK 
tND    SHALL   UK    SAVKl) 
MLSSION    FOINDKD    1777. 


AS   ANCIKNT  VOLIMK  OF  CIIOKALS    (SIXTKKNTH   CENTURY) 
BOr.NI)   IN    WOOD,    WITH    HKON/K  COKNKKS 


His  first  l»aptism  was  an  infant,  chris- 
tened Maria  del  l?efu«rio. 

'I'here  are  also  two  hooks  of  the  dead 
and  a  hook  of  marria»(es,  hut  the  most 
curious  of  all,  ])crhaps,  is  tlie  large  choral 
prohahly  five  hundred  years  old.  It  is 
very  large,  hound  in  wood,  and  covered 
with  leather,  and  has  heavy  hronze  cor- 
ners. This  hook  contains  the  (Iregorian 
chant  notes,  written  on  h'aves  of  heavy 
parchnu'nt.  On  page  twrnty-thn»e  are 
the  words:  ^'Dia  de  Santa  Clara  fiesta  de 
esta  ^lission.  A  Visperas.''  (For  the 
day  of  Santa  Clara,  feast  of  the  Mission. 
At  Vespers.) 

The  sunheams  fall  softly  through  the 
stained  windows  of  the  old  mission 
chapel,  lighting  up  the  dim  sanctuary. 
Incense  and  the  perfume  of  lilies  rise 
from  ahout  the  carved  altar.  Overhead 
are  the  same  ceiling  decorations  painted 


The  cross  stood  there  in  rain 
and  sun  all  these  vears,  until 
March.  li)(»-2,  when  i*t  fell.  Tiie 
Kev.  Father  Kenna.  president  of  Santa 
Clara  College,  had  it  removed  and  care- 
fidly  n'paired.  Appropriate  ceremonies 
were  held  May  .'5d  on  its  heing  again 
])laced  in  ])<)silion.  The  most  interesting 
feature  of  the  occasion  was  the  address 
hy  Father  Kenna,  who  gave  a  general 
outline  of  the  founding  of  the  Califor- 
nia missions,  paying  an  (^special  trihute 
of  Inve  to  Santa  Clara. 

This  mission  was  founded  in  11^7  on 
the  baidvs  of  the  (luadalupe,  three  miles 
from  where  it  empties  into  San  Francisco 
hay.  Father  de  le  I^'na  hegan  the  work, 
and  called  it  "Missirm  Santa  (Mara  de 
Thamien.'-  Thv  huilding  was  of  adohe 
and  roofed  with  heam<  covered  with  mud. 
In  this  mission  a  little  Indian  girl  was 
th(;  lirst  haptized.  and  was  given  the 
name  of  Clara.  Things  ran  smoothly  for 
a  time,  and  success  crowne<l  the  labors. 


— "(JUWIOULVN    CM  ANT   NOTES.   WUIITKN   ON   LEAVES  OF   HEAVY   PVIM  IIMKNT*' 


A  T     M  1  S  8  I  <  I  X     8  A  X  T  A     V  L  A  H  A 
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But  in  1779  the  Gua<lalupe  ovcrflowtcl 
and  the  mission  wn^  swi'pt  away,  Tlio 
fathers  then  realiztHl  that  the  site  was  too 
low,  aiid  they  removed  to  a  spot  south- 
west  of  the  present  railroad  depot  at 
Santa  Clara, 

T h ( *  to r ne r-ston e  was  laid  in  1 T S 1 ,  I » u t 
the  ehureh  was  not  ready  for  drdimtion 
until  17S4,  upon  whieh  oetai?ion  Father 
Junipero  8erra  hinindf  othciatech  In 
18 18  there  was  a  violt'nt  earth(|uake 
whieh  rendered  this  hnildinjr  unsafe,  and 
another  site  for  the  mission  was  sought. 
Upon  this  spot  it  stands  at  present 

In  1851  the  last  Franciscan  of  the  mis- 
sion— Father  Jost-  Maria  del  Heal — 
turned  over  the  property  to  a  Jesuit 
father,  John  Nobili,  who,  in  1851,  found- 


ed Santa  Clara  Colletft',  whieh  was  Uien 
chartered  with  ail  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges of  a  university,  and  has  continued 
successful  and  pros|ierouB. 

At  that  early  day  it  was  not  safe  to  go 
on  foot  through  tlie  town  heeause  of  half- 
wihl  horses  and  eattle  and  other  animals. 
A  stage  went  daily  to  San  Francisco, 
forty-seven  miles,  the  fare  being  sixteen 
dollars.  It  was  a  far-seeing  mind  which 
at  that  lime  conci-ivecl  the  idea  of  con- 
verting the  mission  into  an  educational 
institution.  The  population  was  snialh 
and  the  future  uncertain,  and  it  was  a 
gigantic  project.  To  Father  XoluH  *^ 
due  all  the  praise  for  the  results  spr 
ing  from  this  institution;  his  iollit 
have  ablv  carried  out  the 
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ORIGIXAI,  SITE  OF  TlIK  MISSION  SANTA  CLARA    (1777)    OX 

THE  UANKS  OF  THE  Ol'ADALlPE  A  HOLT  THREE 

MILES  FROM   ITS   MOl  TH 

ourroiit  t'\p(^iis('s  wero  far  in  excess  of  the 
iiK-ome  derived  from  the  pu])ils.     Jt  was 
witli  the  i^M'eatest  saeriiiee  and  the  nohlest 
effort  that  the  work  continued,  hut  that 
sinipk'  heirinnin<i:was  tlie  nucleus  of  what 
is  now  the  famous  colK'ire.   Fatlier  Nohili 
died   in   lSo().     Tlien*  have  hivn  twelve 
presidents,  all  Jesuit  fathers:   John  Xo- 
hili,   Nicholas  Congiato,  Felix  Cicateri, 
Burchard     Villiger,     Aloysius 
Masnata,  Aloysius  Varsi, Aloy- 
sius Brunen<ro,  John  Pinasco, 
Kohert    K.   Kenna,  Jose])h   W. 
Riordan.  Youn<r,  Joseph  Bay- 
ma.  Robert  K.  Kenna. 

The  Rev.  Father  Kenna  has 
twice  served  as  president,  and 
is  hol(lin«^^  that  position  at 
])resent.  ]n  ISoS  he  caused 
the  old  mission  to  he  repaired, 
as  it  was  so  old  as  to  he  un- 
safe. The  decorattnl  ceiling 
al;ov(^  the  sanctuary  was  not 
chan<xed,  hut  the  rest  of  the 
ceilint;  and  walls  were  re- 
j>ainted,  in  exact  imitation  of 
the  ori«xinal,  so  that  today  it 
has  all  of  the  quaint  l)eauty  of 
the  fornuT  time. 

T>  to  August,  l!)0->,  there 
have  heen  125  graduates  from 
the  classic  <le])artment  of  the 
college;  1()T  from  the  scien- 
tific; 13  honorary;  107  com- 
mercial; total,  AVI.  The  col- 
leire  has  conferred  degnvs  as 
follows:  One  hundred  and  two 
bachelors  of  arts,  22  masters 
of  arts,  151)  bachelors  of 
science,  8  masters  of  science. 


The  first  honorary  degree 
was  given  in  187()  to  Professor 
George  Davidson  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey.  During 
the  golden  jubilee,  March, 
1JK)2,  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy  was  conferred  upon 
Irving  M.  Scott,  the  builder  of 
the  TTnited  States  battleship 
Oregon.  In  June  last  the  stu- 
dents presented  '*The  Passion 
Play''  to  packed  houses — peo- 
ple from  all  over  the  state  at- 
tending. 

The  faculty  at  ])rcscnt  con- 
sists of  the  following: 

Rev.  Kohert  K.  Konna,  8.  J., 
])rosi(leiit ;  .fames  1*.  Morrissy,  S.  J., 
prefect  of  studies  and  discipline;  Kev.  Vin- 
cent Ouappa.  minister  of  tlie  collejj^e:.  Rev. 
Mii«i;li  P.  (Jalla<i:lier.  treaNnrer;  Rev.  l^atriek 
Foote.  cliaplain:  Rev.  .Tames  ^I.  O'Sullivan, 
lil)rarian  and  registrar. 

Collegiate  department — Rev. .Jerome  Ricard, 
moral  philosopliy,  pcditieal  economy,  mathe- 
matics and  astronomy ;  Rev.  P.  P^oote,  men- 
tal philosophy  and  mathematics;  Rev.  Rich- 
ard liell,  physics  and  chemistry;  Rev.  An- 
thony Cichi.  chemistry,  mineralogy  and  geol- 
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IN   THE   MODERN  BEIJ-RY   ARE  THREE  BELLS  GIVEN   THE 
MISSION,  1798,  BY  THE  KINO  OF  SPAIN 

og>';  Rt»v.  John  J.  Cunningham,  literature; 
William  J.  Deeney,  oratory,  elementary 
siciences,  Latin  and  Greek;  Bryan  Clinch, 
history;  Thomas  E.  Ilogan,  mathematics; 
Dennis  J.  Kavenaugh,  rhetoric;  William  M. 
Boland,  humanities. 

Academic  or  high  school  department — Rev. 
William  Culligan,  first  academic;  Edward  J. 
McCarty,  second  academic;  William  E.  John- 
son, A.  B.,  third  academic;  Joseph  Stack, 
fourth  academic;  Rev.  Angelus  Coltelli  and 
John  U.  Buschor,  special  classics. 

Commercial  department — John  B.  Quinlan, 
Ph.  B..  rhetoric,  arithmetic  and  stenography; 
Hugh  Mullin.  S.  B.,  first  and  second  acad- 
emic, arithmetic  and  hookkeeping;  Francis 
Farry,  A.  B.,  third  academic  and  arithmetic; 
John  C.  Grisez,  arithmetic;  John  A.  Waddell, 
M.  A.,  preparatory  department;  George  B. 
Sedgely,  S.  B..  commercial  department  and 
bookkeeping;    Josej)!!  Fernandez,  penmanship. 

Languages  and  departments — Rev.  A.  Col- 


telli. Italian;  Rev.  J.  Cunningham, 
special  Spanish;  Rev.  John  Bus- 
clior,  French  and  German;  Rev. 
John  Grisez,  typewriter;  Rev.  B. 
Tortore.  drawing  and  painting; 
James  Lawrie.  A.  W.  Kaufman,  G. 
Buerher.  professors  of  music;  Dr. 
Fred  Gerlach.  visiting  physician; 
.loseph  Walsh,  infirmarian. 

At  intervals  the  air  is  tremu- 
lous with  the  vibrations  of  the 
three  old  iniffsion  bells  in  the 
tower. 

Those    mission   bells — those   mission 

bells— 
When    o'er    the    vale    their    music 

swells, 
IJow  oft  our  eyes  in  fancy  see 
The  scenes  that  neVr  again  shall  be. 

In   IT 98   the   bells  were  pre- 
sented to  the  mission  by  King 
duirles    of    Spain.      The    bell 
whieh    hangs    highest    and    is 
scareely  visible  from  the  street 
was  recast  in  1864.    The  fathers 
say  these  bells  were  given  with 
the     understanding     that    they 
should    bi»    rung   every    (?vening 
that  listeners  might  be  remindexl 
to  say  their  de  profundis  for  the 
souls  of  the  dead.    This  custom 
has  bwn  rigidly  adhered  to,  and 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years  they  have 
pealed  forth  the  angelus.    How  beautiful 
it  was  in  (*arly  days,  when  at  the  sound 
knees  would  i)end  and  uncovered  heads 
would    bow,    while    devout    lips    would 
whisper  paters  and  aves.     And  still  the 
historic  bells  are  outlined  against  the  per- 
fect blue  of  the  California  sky  and  birds 
sing  in  their  shadows.  The  Mission  Santa 
Clara  stands  as  a  monument  to  the  past, 
an  inspiration  for  the  future. 
And  tho*  its  lofty  steeples  rise. 

From  many  a  sunlit  hill ; 
When  through  the  air  at  dusk  and  dawn 

The  sweet  bell  voices  thrill, 
Thou'It  fondly  prize  thy  mission  shrine. 

For  o'er  its  j)ortals  low 
First  rose  the  cross,  and  rung  the  chime. 
One  hundred  vears  ago. 


SAN    FRANXrSCO 


Upon  thy  height  so  lately  won, 
Still  slant  the  banners  of  the  sun ; 


Serene,  ind liferent  of  Fate, 
Thou  sittest  at  the  Western  Gate; 

Thou  seest  the  white  seas  strike  their  tents, 
0  Warder  of  two  continents! 

—Bret  Harie, 


An  Alpine  Lake  in  the  High 

Sierra 

BY    CHARLES   BIUCKIIALTER 

Astronomer  in  Charge,  Chahot  Observatory,  Oakland,  California 


a 


ANYWl 
Sierr 


'HERp],  so  we  go  to  the 
Tra,"  said  my  wife,  wlieii 
we  discussed  the  question  of 
where  our  family  was  to  spend  the  seven 
weeks'  summer  vacation.  I  had  lived 
for  some  years  in  the  Tahoe  region  he- 
fore  the  grav  crept  into  my  hair,  and  we 


finally  determined  to  pass  our  vacation 
at  Independence  lake,  a  gem  of  the 
Sierra,  nestUnl  among  the  snow  and 
pine-clad  group  of  mountain  chiefs  that 
acknowledge  ^Fount  Lola,  hetween  nine 
and  ten  thousand  feet  high,  as  king. 
I  had  long  wished  for  the  opportunity 


LOOKING  WEST  ON  INDEPENDENCE  LAKE 
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faith  in  my  fine  altitude  barometer, 
as  I  have  observed  with  this  same  in- 
strument on  other  occasions  great  ex- 
tremes of  eU»vation — the  Dead  sea, 
whicli  is  1312  feet  below  sea  level,  and 
Marshall  pass  in  the  Rocky  mountains, 
10,800  feet  above.  Careful  comparison 
was  made  witii  the  standard  barometer 
at  the  Chabot  Observatory,  before  and 
after  our  vacation.     All  the  instruments 


found   themselves    breathing    like    loco- 
motive air  pumps. 

I  had  but  one  disappointment.  I  had 
deliberately  detennined  to  be  lazy — as 
lazy  as  possible.  I  rcvSolved  I  woidd  loaf 
in  my  hammock  for  the  first  two  weeks  ;^ 
no  fishing,  rowing,  climbing  or  anything 
else  was  to  interfere  with  the  loaling. 
Loafing  was  to  be  given  the  right  of 
wav;    the   god   of  laziness,    if   there   be 


SOI  Til   MOINTAIN    (  SSOO  FKKT  )    FKOM   TIIK  I.AKK 


were  of  government   standard,  and    the 
rcH'ord  of  observations  follows. 

Tlie  elevation  of  Jndej)endence  lake  is 
(>i)U8  feet,  according  to  the  United  States 
Geologieal  Survey,  7144  feet  according 
to  the  United  States  Coast  and  (Jeodetic 
Survey  and  7120  feet  according  to  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  readings  of  my 
own  barometer,  corrected  for  all  known 
errors.  But  whatever  the  correct  eleva- 
tion nmy  be  it  is  high  enough,  as  my 
young  hopefuls  soon  discovered  when 
they  engaged  in  rough  sport,  for  they 


one,  was  to  reign;  but  my  n^solution 
failed  completely  —  loafing  was  side- 
tracked, and  hiziness  dethroned.  The 
bracing  mountain  air  acted  like  a  tonic, 
and  1  did  everything  I  had  determined 
not  to  do:  my  appetite  became  uncon- 
trolable,  my  muscles  hardened  and 
swelled,  until  **liichard  was  himself 
again.*'  Just  why  this  light,  and  as  st^'U 
from  the  observations,  dry  air,  should  be 
so  exhilarating  nnist  be  answered  by 
some  one  who  knows.  Exercise  seems 
necessary  and  laziness  impossible. 
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S  U  X  S  K  T     y\  A  G  A  Z  I  X  E 


IN  CAMP  AMONG  THE  TAMARACKS 


The  nil  broken  forest  surround  iii^r  the 
lako  is  an  ideal  home  for  the  lover  of  na- 
ture. Son^  birds  fillefl  tlie  crisp  morn- 
ing air  with  a  music  we  can  never  «'njoy 
in  our  bay  cities,  nntil  the  detestable  and 
pugnacious    Knglisli    sparrow    is    exter- 


minated, and  the  wealth  of  wild  flowers 
was  a  great  surprise.  One  lady^  during  a 
foHMKion,  gathered  a  gigantic  bouquet 
containing  thirty-eight  varieties.  Doubt- 
less tliere  are  seventy-five  and  possibly  a 
liundred  varieties.    In  fiwo  years  spent  in 


ON   THE  TRAIL  TO  WHITE  ROCK 


There  was  plfiitv  of  snow,  too.  A  lar^re 
patelt  within  thive  liuiulre<l  feet  of  eaiiip 
?en'ed  as  a  good  it-e  ehe^t  until  July  1st, 
while  a  Imnk  twenty  feet  IiiltIi  servcrl  the 
same  purpot^e  at  the  well-kept  hotel.  On 
July  2Ut  I  needed  to  go  h?ss  than  lialf  a 
mih^  for  snow  to  cool  a  hig  luseiouss 
wntennelon.     The  snow  lies  all  the  venr 


on  Mount  Lf>l!i,  and  the  adjacent  moim- 
tains  al>ont  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  un- 
til August  If^t  can  be  fouud  in  shady 
plnees  ahove  eight  thousand  feet  in  alti- 
tude. 

The  lake  lies  three  niiles  east  of  tht* 
erei?t  of  tlie  Sierra,  is  ahout  thre*'  miles 
long,    nestles    hetween   Tnoiintfiins    from 


■^w 


-^  ;•<?•' 


V  ^ 


^  J 


'HOME,  SWEET  HOME/'  CAMF  BESIDE  THE  LAKE 


L 
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NKAU   WIIITK  KOCK   LAKE,   «IX    MILKS   WKST  OF  J.NDKPK.NDKNCK   LAKK 


L'ight  to  nine  llioiisiind  fix't  high,  the 
summit  ])ass  lieing  8400  tVct  almvo  the 
si*a,  and  hctwecn  Mount  Lola  (OKJT 
fci't)  and  an  unnamed  mountain  (about 
DOOO  feet),  tlie  tops  hcincr  about  two 
miles  apart. 

Indepen<l('n{'e  lake  is  the  most  famous 
of  tlic  lakrs  of  the  Tahoe  region  for  the 
abundance  and  quality  of  its  trout.  The 
"])ink''    Indcpcndcner   trout   are   consid- 


(•re<l  cspreially  line,  and  are  taken  by 
San  Francisco's  leading  hotel  at  any 
time  and  in  any  (|uanlily  al  seventy-five 
cents  a  poun<l.  1  have  known  them  to 
sell  for  twenty-tive  cents  a  ])ound-  in 
Truckeewhen  fish  from  other  lakes  could 
not  be  given  away. 

Moats  can  be  had  at  low  rates,  and 
rowing  and  sailing  are  po])ular  amuse- 
ments.     Indeed,    the    pleasures   atfordtMl 


WESTWARD,  OVER  THE  LAKE  FROM  CORONA  BAY 
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S  IT  N  S  E  T     ^I  A  G  A  Z  I  N  E 


IN  THE  PASS  LEADING  TO  WHITE  ROCK  LAKE 


by  the  lake  and  mountains  are  unending, 
and  leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  unless 
it  be  more  days  and  more  hours  in  a  day. 
Mount  Lola  was  one  of  the  three 
mountains  occupied  by  the  United  States 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  for  the  **great 
triangle/'  Mount  St.  Helena  and  Mount 
Shasta  being  the  other  two.  The  sides  of 
this  great  triangle — one  of  the  greatest 
ever  measured — are  136,  169  and  192 
miles  long,  the  latter  side  being  the  dis- 
tance between  Mount  Lola  and  Mount 
Shasta.  On  June  24th  we  made  the  as- 
cent of  Mount  Lola,  and  clearly  saw 
Shasta  192  miles  away.  Many  persons  be- 
lieve this  to  be  Lassen  peak,  but  it  is 
Shasta  nevertheless,  and  the  signals  be- 
tween the  two  mountains  were  entirely 
satisfactory  to  the  government  observers. 
Mount  Ix)la  is  not  difficult  to  climb,  un- 
less the  trip  is  attempted  early  in  the  sea- 
son, when  the  snow  interferes.  Although 
we  passed  over  about  one  mile  of  snow  out 
of  the  total  distance  of  six  miles,  we  found 
climbing  for  our  party  so  easy  that  four 
of  the  twelve,  who  were  under  ten  years 
of  age,  had  no  difficult}'.  Later  in  the 
season  one  may  ride  to  the  top  without 
once  dismounting.  The  views  from  the 
top  are  so  grand  tliat  they  are  utterly  be- 
yond my  powers  of  description.  As  an- 
other test  of  the  quietness,  as  well  as 


purity  of  the  air,  I  had  my  children  try 
their  eyes  upon  a  double  star — Epsilon 
Lyrae — which  I  doubt  lias  ever  been 
clearly  seen  double  here  in  Oakland.  I 
pointed  it  out  with  other  stars  without 
giving  them  any  hint  of  its  duplicity, 
and  each  of  the  four  unhesitatingly  de- 
scribed it  as  *'two  stars." 

For  the  summary  of  the  weather  which 
follows,  twenty-six  records  were  made 
daily,  excepting  three  days,  when  the  2 
p.  m.  rending  of  the  hygra meter  was 
missed  on  account  of  absence  from  the 
station.  The  barometer  readings  given 
without  correction  for  elevation. 

Here  is  my  s>Tiopsis  of  observations 
from  June  8  to  30,  1901,  inclusive,  taken 
at  T  a.  m.,  2  p.  m.  and  7  p.  m.  daily,  at 
Independence  lake.  Latitude  39  dcjg. 
27  mill,  north,  longitude  120  deg.  17 
mill.  west.  Elevation  above  sea,  7120 
feet : 

HAKOMETEK    (NOT  KEDICKD  TO  SEA  LKVEL) 

Moan  hnroinctor   *. 22.70 

Highest  baronjoter,    1 4th'    22.92 

Lowest  barometer,  'i-lth    22.45 

Extreme  range    0.47 

TlIEUMOMETFni 

Mean  temperature    50.65 

Mean  temperature  of  warmest  day,  27th  65.5 
Mean  temperature  of  eoMest  day,  11th 

and    12th    39.5 

Maximum  temperature,  27th   80,0 
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WHITE  ROCK  LAKE — WEST  OF  THE  8IEIUIA  WATERSHED 


Miiiiniuin  temperature,   13th    24.0 

Mean  highest  temperature   64.4 

Mean  lowest  temperature  35.4 

Greatest  daily  variation.  27tli   41.0 

Least  daily  variation,  23d   17.0 

Extreme  range  of  temperature 29.0 

Mean  daily  range  of  temperature 29.0 

Precipitation Trace. 


RELATIVE   HUMIDITY 

Mean  relative  humidity  of  the  month.  .  .  52.6 

Highest  humidity  for  24  hours,  9th 70.0 

Lowest  humidity  for  24  hours,  22d 24.0 

Maximum  humidity,  9th  83.0 

Minimum  humidity,  22d   20.0 

Extreme  range    63.0 


SPORT  ON  A  BREEZY  DAY 
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SUNSET    MAGAZINE 


Number  of  clear  days 17 

Number  of  fair  days   5 

Number  of  cloudy  days   1 

Number   of   days   in  which   rain   fell    (in 

measurable  quantity )     0 

Number  of  mornings  that  frost  was  seen.  12 

Sixty-nine  observations  of  wind  were: 
Northeast  11,  east  6,  southeast  4,  southwest 
42,  west  6.  Greatest  velocity  for  one  day, 
twenty-second,  250  miles;  greatest  velocity 
for  one  hour,  twenty-second  and  twenty- fourth, 
25  miles;  total  distance,  2785  miles;  average 
daily  velocity,  126.6  miles.      (All  estimated.) 

A  trace  of  snow  appeared  on  the  tenth  and 
twelfth ;  ice  on  nine  days ;  thunder,  lightning, 
trace  of  snow  and  rain  on  eighteenth ;  thun- 
der, lightning  and  trace  of  rain  on  nine- 
teenth. 

Observations  for  July  1st  to  24th,  in- 
clusive : 

22.606 

22.78 

22.48 

0.30 
56.95 
65.0 
45.5 
82.0 
30.0 
72.1 
41.7 
47.0 

8.0 
52.0 
30.4 

0.10 
43.3 
58.3 
28.0 
81.0 


Mean  barometer   

Highest  barometer,  6th 

Lowest  barometer,  1st,  12th  and  13th. 

Extreme  range    

Mean  temperature    

Mean  temperature  of  warmest  day,  24th 
Mean  temperature  of  coldest  day,  3d. 

Maximum  temperature,  9th    . .  .' 

Minimum  temperature,  4th    

Mean  highest  temperature   

Mean  lowest  temperature  

Greatest  daily  variation.  4th 

I^ast  daily  variation,  2d   

Extreme  range  of  temperature 

Mean  daily  range  of  temperature 

Rainfall  in  inches   

Mean  relative  humidity    

Highest  humidity  for  24  hours,  6tli . . 
Lowest  humidity  for  24  hours,  2d ...  . 
Maximum  humidity,  4th    


Minimum  humidity,  19th   18.0 

Extreme  range    63.0 

Number  of  clear  days 21 

Number  of  fair  days 3 

Number  of  cloudy  days    0 

Number  of  days  in  which  rain  fell,  24th . .      1 
Number  of  mornings  that  frost  or  ice  was 
seen 3 

Seventy-two  observations  of  wind  were: 
North  2,  northeast  18,  southeast  2,  south- 
west 50.  Greatest  velocity  for  one  day,  sec- 
ond, 350  miles;  greatest  velocity  for  one 
hour,  second,  40  miles;  total  distance,  3300 
miles;  average  daily  velocity,  137.5  miles. 
(All  estimated.) 

Thunder  and  lightning  on  the  twenty- 
fourth. 

A  part  of  the  weather  record  for  Oak- 
land, on  San  Francisco  bay,  for  the  same 
clays  is  interesting  for  comparison.  My 
records  show  that  on  only  one  morning 
and  one  evening  was  the  sunrise  and 
sunset  obscured  by  clouds,  while  in  Oak- 
land high  fog  was  observed  on  nearly 
half  (twenty-one)  of  the  mornings  and 
on  twenty-five  evenings.  The  crisp  and 
sometimes  frosty  mornings  was  the  most 
delightful  part  of  the  day,  while  the 
difference  in  the  relative  humidity  gives 
this  climate  its  charm  and  bracing  quali- 
ties. The  mean  relative  humidity,  Oak- 
land, during  June  was  69.1  deg. ;  July, 
T5.9  deg.  The  surface  temperature  of 
Independence  lake,  June  10,  was  38  deg. 
F. ;  on  July  18th,  57.8  deg. ;  at  ten  feet 
below,  55  deg. ;  at  100  feet  below,  42  deg. 


TWIN   SENTINELS  ON  THE  LAKE'S  EASTERN   SHOBE 


a.    f.   W>4ITNCV,    PHOTO 


WAI>TE»  D.  MANSFIEUJ,  OF  SAIf  rBANClSCX),  CHA-Ml'lON  FLY  CA8TEB  OF  THE  WORLD 

At  the  recent  InternftlionftlFly  Castinj^  Tounittnuent  at  Sun  FrtinfiscDMr.MttnHfield  ni«dtf  the  remarkable 

reronlnttf  l«>!.^  K*C'l  with  h  HveHJiine*;  rod,  iiml  134  ffet  with  h  U'n-ounw  rod 


Championship  Fly  Casting 

GREAT  INTERNATIONAL  EVENT  AT  STOW  LAKE. 
GOLDEN  GATE  PARK,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ay  n.  i.  coon 


E 


[^  XPERT  anglers  had  groat  sport  at 
the  worhfs  chaiTipionship  tiy-east- 
ing  tournami'iit  held  on  Stow 
lake,  San  Francisco,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  San  Francisco  Fly  Coasting  Club, 
August  8tli  and  9th, 

This  club,  which  is  for(uiiiite  in  having 
sneh  a  convenient  and  suitable  place  for 
itti  trial  practice  and  tournaments,  was 
or^^anized  in  18^*4»  It^  otlicers  are  Wal- 
ttr  D.  Manstield.  president;  George  V. 
Edwards,  firj^t  viec^ president ;  H,  F,  Mul- 
ler,  second  viee-president ;  T.  W.  Broth- 
erton,  secretary'treasurer;  H,  Battu, 
captain.  The  aims  and  objects  are  the 
perfecting  of  the  angler's  art,  the  con- 
servation  and  improveiiient  of  the  lish  in 
the  streams  and  lakes  of  California  and 
soel  a  1  in  te  re  on  r  se ,  1 1  f  ost  e  r  s  tlie  s  p  i  r  i  t  o  f 
true  sportsmanship  and  by  its  example 


aids  the  work  of  the  State  Fish  Commis- 
sion. 

There  is  a  Spanish  proverb  that  says: 
*'Both  to  catch  fish  and  to  eat  them  re- 
quire care,"  It  might  well  have  gone  on 
to  pay  that  to  cast  the  fly  rtM^uires  super- 
lative care  and  skill.  This  art,  notwith- 
standing that  some  thoughtless  people 
liobl  it  in  slight  esteem,  has  always  had 
its  artlent  advocates  among  men  of  the 
highest  standing.  It  was  among  the  an- 
eiinits,  and  Homer  mentions  it  in  his  im- 
mortal song  of  the  Odyssey,  and  Virgil 
also  in  the  vEneid,  Angling  has  an  ar- 
dent advocate  in  former  President  of  the 
United  States  Grover  Cleveland,  himself 
a  member  of  the  San  Francisco  Fly  Cast- 
ing Club.  Alany  of  the  foremost  citizens 
arc  enthusiastic  fishermen — ^lovers  of 
Dame  Nature  who  beckons  her  sons  to 


the  yeiir  through,  and  a  forest  of  palms 
and  other  semi-tropical  trees.  In  the 
first  eveut  of  tlie  tourney  the  eontestants, 
twenty-one  in  nnrnher.  stood  iikernately 
on  a  platform  and  east  in  turn  at  three 
tijx-ineh  hnovs  of  dilterent  colors,  placed 
fifty,  fifty-iive  and  sixty  feet  from  the 
edge  of  the  platform,  five  easts  being  al- 
lowed eaeli  fly  coaster  at  each  buoy,  A 
east  dropping  the  tiy  within  one  foot  of 
the  buoy  designated  is  considered  perfect 
or  one  hiindred  percentage:  for  each  foot 
or  fraetion  thereof  that  it  falls  away 
from  the  biioy  a  demerit  of  one  is  made, 
There  being  three  buoys,  the  sum  total 
of  the  demerits  of  each  person  divided 
by  three  and  deducted  from  one  hundred 
constitutes  his  percentage.  This  contest 
was  won  by  J,  B.  Kenniff.  of  San  Fran- 
cisco»  with  a  record  of  96  8-30  per  cent. 
F.  N.  IVct,  of  the  Chicago  Flv  Casting 
Club,  was  second,  with  94.16,  and  T.  W. 
l^rntherton,  of  San  Francisco,  was  third, 
witli  1)4. 

The  next  event  was  team  fly  casting 
for  accuracy,  Chicago  vs.  San  Francisco, 
and  was  won  bv  Cliicago  by  a  score  of 
1KL28  against  93.18. 

The  first  event  of  the  afternnon  was 
for  lure  casting.  In  the  morning  the 
weather  conditions  had  l»een  very  favor- 
able, there  Ijeing  no  wind  and  the  weather 
a  high  foggy  atniosphere.  In  the  after- 
noon there  was  a  slight  breeze,  not 
*'nougb,  however,  to  disturl*  lure  casting, 
though  it  may  have  had  an  effect  on  the 
subsefjuent  tly  casting.  In  the  lure  cast- 
ing there  were  twelve  contestants.  The 
event  was  won  by  C.  II.  Kenniff.  of  San 
rancisto,  with  a  pereentage  of  97  9-15, 
IL  il.  HasciHL  of  Chieago,  being  second, 
with  97.5,  and  W.  F-  Church,  of  "Chicago, 
third,  with  9ri/^,  In  the  tejim  lure  cast- 
ing which  followed,  Chicago  won  against 
San  Francisco  with  97  15-30  against 
94.7.      In    the    Inre-castiupr    events    the 
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"they  stood  alternately  on  the  platform  and  cast  in  turn" — 


FIRST    DAY^S    SCORE,    FLY-CASTING   TOURXAMENT 


Distance. 
Contestants.  Feet. 

F.  H.  Reed 

T.  VV.  Brotherton   116 

H.  Battu 94 

C.  R.  Kenniff 98 

J.  B.  Kenniff 97 

F.  E.  Daverkosen 

C.  E.  Young 

H.  E.  Skinner   95 

F.  N.  Peet   Ill 

P.  J.  Tormey 

Dr.  VV.  E.  Brooks  90 

W.  D.  Mansfield   1291/3 

C.  Hiivck    

H.  G. 'llascall    112 

G.  C.   Edwards    

F.  M.  Haight 

J.  S.  Tumor 

G.  A.  Mocker 

J.  VVaddell   101 

Ed.  Everett    113 

H.  C.  Golcher 127 

VV.  F.  Church    

Wind,  southwest;   high  fog. 


buovs  are  five  in  number  and  are  placed 
60,  *70,  80,  90  and  100  feet  from  the  edge 
of  the  platform.  The  lure  is  a  solid  one- 
half-ounce  rubber  frog,  and  the  contest- 
ants cast  at  the  buoys  alternately  as  they 
were  designated  by  the  judges.  During 
this  event  spectators  were  amused  by  a 
school  of  ducks  gathering  and  threaten- 
ing to  dive  after  the  rubber  frogs. 

The  next  event  was  long-distance  fly 
casting  with  light  five-ounce  rods.  Each 
cont(*stant  was  allowed  ten  minutes  in 
which  to  cast.  He  had  to  cast  parallel  to 
a  measuring  board  on  which  distances 
are  marked. 


Accuracy. 

Per  Cent. 

89  32-36 

94 

24-36 

8-36 

4-36 

3236 

20-36 

16-36 

94  8-36 

86  29-36 

91  25-36 

92  32-36 

93  24-36 
93  32-36 

87  20-36 
12-36 
16-36 
12-36 


91 
91 
96 
81 
91 
88 


Accuracy. 
Per  Cent. 

10 


Lure  Casting. 
Per  Cent. 


93  12-16 
82  3-15 
97  9-16 

94  4-16 


95  5-16 
94  11-15 

94  8-i5 

97  5- is 
91  8-15 


89 
89 
92 
92 
92 
92 


82  13-15 


12-36 


85  8-15 
96  2-15 


All  of  the  events  carried  prizes,  a  dia- 
mond medal  being  in  each  instance  the 
first  ])rize,  with  other  prizes  such  as 
Ticonard  rods,  Benn's  fly  books  and  flies, 
Koosevelt  sporting  boots,  reels,  rod  cases, 
etc.,  of  a  value  from  thirty  dollars  down 
to  r\\'i\ 

The  distance  fly  casting  with  light  rods 
was  won  by  Walter  D.  Mansfield,  presi- 
dent of  the  San  Francisco  club,  the 
world's  champion  fly  caster.  He  won 
this  five-ounce  rod  distance  contest  by  a 
score  of  ISOVa  feet.  H.  C.  Golcher,  of 
San  Francisco,  was  second,  with  127 
feet,  and  T.  W.  Brotherton,  of  San  Fran- 
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Cisco,  third,  with  IIG  feet.  What  this 
moans  may  be  realized  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  record  to  date  for  light 
rod  work  has  been  95  feet. 

The  second  day  dawned  with  the  same* 
weather  conditions  as  on  the  previous 
day  and  with  more  wind  in  the  after- 
noon. The  attendance  exceeded  that  of 
the  previous  day. 

The  first  event  was  dry  fly  casting  for 
delicacy  and  accuracy.  Tliere  were  eigli- 
teen  entries.  Walter  D.  Mansfield  won 
the  first  place  and  with  it  the  diamond 
medal,  presented  by  F.  W.  Van  Sicklen. 
His  net  score  was  92  4-12.  F.  H.  Reed 
was  second  with  89  5-12,  and  F.  N.  Peet 


third,  with  89  4-12.  In  the  team  dry  fly 
casting,  Chicago  won,  with  85  18-24, 
over  San  Francisco,  with  85  17-24 — a 
narrow  margin. 

The  next  event  for  distance  came  off  in 
tlie  afternoon  with  heavy  rods.  There 
were  seventeen  entries.  It  was  won  by 
Mr.  Mansfield,  with  a  distance  record  of 
132  feet.  This  retains  him  the  cham- 
pionship. He  also  took  another  diamond 
medal.  J.  B.  Kenniff  was  second,  with 
131  feet,  and  H.  C.  Golcher,  third,  with 
130  feet,  each  taking  valuable  prizes.  The 
full  score  is  appended. 

The  final  event  was  team  distance  fly 
casting  with  heavy  rods,  Chicago  vs.  San 


DRY  FLY-CASTING   SCORES— SKCOND  DAY  OF  TOURNAMENT 


Aecuraey. 

Contestants.  Per  Cent. 

F.  H.  Reed   93 

J.  Waddell,  of  Grand  Rapids 92 

T.  W.  Brotherton 90  8-12 

F.  N.  Peet,  of  Chicago   92 

J.  B.  Kenniff   91  4-12 

W.  D.  Mansfield 93  10-12 

H.  Battu   92  10-12 

H.  G.  Hascall,  of  Chicago 89  6-12 

Colonel  George  C.  Edwards 94  8-12 

H.  F.  Muller 91  2-12 

E.  A.  Mocker   92  10-12 

C.  R.  Kenniff  90  4-12 

Colonel  C.  G.  Young   89  2-12 

Dr.  W.  E.  Brooks 89  0-12 

H.  Skinner    82  10-12 

F.  M.  Haight   90  6-12 

E.  Everett 90  2-12 

H.  C.  Golcher 90 

Wind,  westerly;    high  fog. 


vent  No. 

3— Delicacy  — 

^ 

Delicacy. 

Net 

Per 

Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

85 

10-12 

89  6-12 

77 

6-12 

84  9-12 

80 

10-12 

85  9-12 

86 

8-12 

89  4-12 

80 

10-12 

8Q  112 

90 

10-12 

92  4-12 

80 

10-12 

86  10-12 

85 

87  3-12 

82 

6-12 

88  9-12 

77 

6-12 

84  4-12 

76 

8-12 

84  9-12 

79 

2-12 

84  9-12 

80 

84  9-12 

76 

8-12 

82  1-12 

70 

76  5-12 

70 

80  3-12 

77 

6-12 

83  10-12 

77 

6-12 

83  9-12 
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Francisco.  It  was  won  by  San  Francisco 
by  an  average  score  of  125  feet  against 
an  average  of  122^^  feet  by  Chicago.  In 
this  try-out  Mansfield  made  134  feet, 
thus  beating  his  own  past  world's  record 
of  133  feet  and  gaining  for  himself  the 
Hearst  trophy,  a  $125  silver  loving  cup. 
As  the  Chicago  visitors  had  won  most  of 
the  team  competitions  they  took  the 
Shreve  loving  cup,  valued  at  $50. 

The  distance  fly-casting  scores  (second 
day)  were  as  follows: 

Colonel  G.  C.  Edwards  109,  Ed.  Everett  115, 
H.  Muller  110,  A.  T.  Vogelsang  113,  F.  E. 
Daverkosen  110,  H.  Battu  104,  Charles  Huyck 
94,  J.  Waddell  112.  E.  A.  Mocker  106,  Dr.  W. 


£.  Brooks  lldy,,  H.  C.  Golcher  130,  F.  N. 
Peet  123,  C.  R.  Kenniff  118,  W.  D.  Mansfield 
132,  H.  G.  Hascall  USyj,  T.  W.  Brotherton 
120,  J.  B.  Kenniff  131.  Wind,  southwest; 
high  fog. 

All  the  visitors  were  entertained  by 
the  San  Francisco  club,  and  the  week 
after  the  event  they  went  up  to  the 
Truckee  river  in  the  high  Sierra,  for  a 
few  days'  fishing.  Thus  closed  an  event 
that  will  be  long  remembered  by  all  fly- 
casting  experts.  The  tourney  leaves  the 
Pacific  coast  city,  through  President 
Mansfield  of  the  San  Francisco  club,  still 
the  possessor  of  the  world's  championship 
record. 


GOOD  SPOBT  FOR  THE  8PECTAT0BS 


California  s  October 

BY   C,    S.    AIKEN 

0,  tlio  hills  are  brown  and  the  apples  arc  red. 

And  the  sun's  as  hot  as  December; 
While  the  'cots  and  prunes  in  the  fields  are  spread, 
And  the  cannery  clerk  gets  nostalgic  head 

From  the  things  he  has  to  remember. 


0,  the  air's  as  rare  as  it  was  in  May, 

E'en  the  fog  is  worth  possessing; 
The  dust  on  the  leaves  has  turned  them  to  gray. 
But,  poor  things,  they'll  blush  and  again  get  gay 

When  the  rain-drops  come  caressing! 


THORB,    PHOTO 


ENID  BRANDT,  SAN  FBANCISCO'S  CHILD  PIANIST 


Plays  and  the  Players 


This  month  witnesses  the  return  to  the 
California  Theater,  San  Francisco,  of  the 
comedian,  Harry  Corson  Clarke,  after  an 
absence  of  several  years  in  the  east.  He 
will  present  "Hello  Bill,"  one  of  the  best 
laughing  successes  of  the  past  two  sea- 
sons. 

Another  October  attraction  at  the  Cal- 
ifornia will  be  Herrmann  with  a  new  re- 
pertoire of  mystifying  illusions,  and  sup- 
ported by  a  strong  company. 

For  the  last  two  weeks  of  October  the 
California  will  present  Klaw  and  Er- 
langer's  musical  comedy  organization  in 
the  great  New  York  hit  of  last  season, 
"The  Liberty  Bells.''  This  promises  to 
be  one  of  the  big  features  of  the  the- 
atrical season  in  San  Francisco.  In- 
cluding principals,  comedians  and  an 
augmented  chorus,  the  cast  will  number 
nearly  one  hundred  people. 


A  San  Francisco  girl  of  unusual  prom- 
ise musically  is  Enid  Brandt,  aged  nine 
years,  daughter  of  Noah  Brandt,  the 
violinist  and  conductor.  She  has  given 
a  number  of  concerts,  and  all  the  critics 
have  showered  praise  upon  her,  for  her 
excellent  work,  both  from  artistic  and 
technical  standpoints.  At  a  recent  concert 
her  performance  indicated  remarkable 
development,  and  delighted  all  friends  of 
the  talented  child.  She  is  going  soon  to 
New  York  and  Boston,  where  she  will 
appear  in  concert  under  the  management 
of  Henry  Wolfsohn.  Her  repertoire  in- 
cludes some  of  the  most  difficult  compo- 
sitions of  Chopin,  Liszt  and  Beethoven. 


J.  H.  Stoddart's  engagement  at  the  Co- 
lumbia Theater,  San  Francisco,  opened 
with  a  magnificent  production  of  "The 
Bonnie  Brier  Bush."     Both  the  acting 
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MAROUERITA  SYLVA   IN  **THE  STROLLERS" 


and  the  play  have  won  from  the  New 
York  press  and  public  the  higliest  com- 
mendation given  in  many  seasons.  The 
piece  is  primarily  a  romantic  comedy,  al- 
though Mr.  Stoddart's  role  as  the  bigoted 
Lachlan  Campbell  is  serious  enough. 

Another  big  attraction  for  early  date 
at  the  Columbia  is  the  comic  opera  star 
Marguerita  Sylva  and  a  big  supporting 
company  in  the  New  York  Knicker- 
bocker Theater  success,  "The  Strollers." 

A  dramatic  treat  is  promised  at  the 
Columbia  Theater,  San  Francisco,  for 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  when  Eliza- 
beth Kennedy  appears  in  Clyde  Fitch's 
comedy,  "Captain  Jinks  of  the  Horse 


Marines.''  Miss  Kennedy  will  appear  as 
Madame  Trentoni.  A  great  production 
is  promised. 


Sousa,  the  tuneful,  with  his  men  of 
music,  will  soon  appear  at  San  Fran- 
cisco's Alhambra. 


Edward  W.  Townsend,  the  one-time 
San  Francisco  journalist,  who  won  lit- 
erary and  dramatic  fame  with  "Chimmie 
Fadden,"  is  engaged  on  a  play  that  prom- 
ises to  bring  him  both  glory  and  dollars. 


Becent  attractions  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Orpheura  and  thence  about  the  Or- 


BOOKS     AND     WRITERS 


Books  and  Writers 


It*s  the  fashion  in  some  parts  to  scoff 
at  the  iiierchaiit  or  man  of  shop  vocation 
who  takes  a  Hyer  in  painting  or  in  let- 
ters- Yet  no  wondrous  password  is  need- 
ed to  cross  the  fuillowed  portals  of  the 
arts  creative.  TlViiik  something  and  say 
it  makes  the  combination  that  turns  the 
lock.  Lighthouse  huilder  F.  Uopkin&on 
Smith  writes  a  rattling  good  story.  All 
eolieetors  of  data  Napoleonic  are  saying 
things  these  days  for  **The  True  Napo- 


leon," a  volume  just  published  by  R.  H. 
Russell,  New  York.  The  writer  is 
Cliarles  Josselyn,  a  San  Francisco  mer- 
chant. But  Sir,  Josselyn  is  a  broad- 
guage  merchant  with  all  sorts  of  wide- 
awake ideas  of  arts  and  letters.  He  does 
not  pretend  that  his  volume  io  anything 
more  than  a  *'cyclopedia"  of  events  in 
the  life  of  the  great  Xapoleon.  But  it's 
a  good,  readable  cyclopedia,  with  a  lot  of 
new  material.     **It  mav,**  Pars  the  an- 
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thor,  modestly,  "save  many  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  life  of  Napoleon  the 
trouble  of  wading  through  so  many  vol- 
umes to  find  that  which  they  would  like 
to  read."  It  is  understood  that  Mr. 
Josselyn  has  other  literary  work  in  con- 
templation. 


"The  King  in  Yellow/'  by  Robert  W. 
Chambers  is  the  title  of  one  of  Harper  & 
Brothers'  latest  books.  It  is  a  collection 
of  weird  short  stories  by  a  writer  who 
loves  to  let  weeds  grow  in  his  imaginative 
field.  The  reader  who  enjoys  the  fan- 
tastic will  hug  this  book.  The  stories  in- 
cluded are:  "The  Repairer  of  Reputa- 
tions/' "The  Mask,"  "The  Yellow  Sign/' 
"The  Demoiselle  D'ys/'  "The  Prophets' 
Paradise,"  "The  Street  of  the  Four 
Winds/'  "The  Street  of  the  First  Shell/' 
"The  Street  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Fields" 
and  "Rue  Barree."  Concerning  the 
prophets'  paradise  the  writer  expresses 
his  poetic  conviction  thus : 

If  but  the  vine  and  love-abjuring  band 
Are  in  the  Prophets'  Paradise  to  stand, 
Alack,  I  doubt  the  Prophets'  Paradise 
Were  empty  as  the  hollow  of  one's  hand! 


In  the  "Book  of  the  Royal  Blue"  for 
September  Colonel  Alex.  K.  McClure 
writes  entertainingly  of  "Changes  in  the 
Government's  Purposes  Wrought  by  the 
Civil  War."  There  is  also  a  portrait  of 
General  Franz  Sigel,  who  died  August 
22d,  and  a  poetical  tribute  to  the  hero 
warrior  by  Grant  P.  Robinson. 


The  leading  article  in  the  New  York 
Central's  "Four  Track  News"  for  Sep- 
tember is  about  Niagara  Falls.  It  is 
well  written  and  well  pictured,  even  if 
some  of  the  engravings  are  so  small  as  to 
suggest  postage  stamps.  But  then  the 
eastern  states  are  so  crowded  that  even 
the  pictures  are  dwarfed.  No  wonder 
there's  a  steady  movement  to  the  big  west. 


liecent  publications  of  the  Whi taker  & 
Ray  Co.,  San  Francisco,  include  "Com- 
plete Instruction  in  Rearing  Silkworms," 


by  Mrs.  Carrie  Williams,  and  a  "Guide 
to  Mexico,"  by  Christobal  Hidalgo.  This 
guide  to  Mexico  includes  much  common- 
sense  advice  which  ought  to  be  helpful 
to  the  average  tourist  in  the  Montezuma 
country.  Mrs.  Williams  writes  with  en- 
thusiasm concerning  silk  culture  in  the 
United  States,  saying :  "Everything  is  in 
our  favor,  save  only  education — experi- 
ence which  might  very  soon  be  acquired, 
and  that,  too,  on  a  much  higher  plane 
than  that  on  which  nine-tenths  of  the 
silk  of  tlie  world  is  produced." 


Under  the  title,  "My  Trip  to  the 
Orient/'  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Simmons,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  best  known  of  California's 
Methodist  clergy,  tells  of  a  vacation  tour 
begun  in  August,  1901.  It's  a  simply 
told  narrative,  but  makes  good  reading. 
Published  by  the  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co., 
San  Francisco. 


"Camera  Craft"  wants  pictures  of  ani- 
mals in  their  native  habitat  for  a  special 
animal  number.  Address  all  pictures  to 
Editor  Animal  Number,  "Camera  Craft," 
114  Geary  street,  San  Francisco. 

The  Revells  announce  for  early  publica- 
tion the  startling  story,  true  in  every  im- 
portant detail,  of  a  Chinese  boy  who  was 
trained  and  educated  by  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Whittier  in  California.  The  boy  has  since 
become  a  high  mandarin  in  China  and  is 
still  what  Mr.  Whittier  called  him— "A 
Chinese  Quaker."  The  book  is  by  Mrs. 
Nellie  Blessing-Eyster,  and  will  contain  sev- 
eral letters  from  the  Quaker  poet  showing 
his  profound  interest  in  the  progress  of  this 
remarkable  yet  typical  child  of  the  Orient. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  wrote  several  let- 
ters about  that  great  missionary,  James  Chal- 
mers, who  fell  a  victim  to  cannibalism.  Ste- 
venson says  he  is  "A  man  that  took  me  fairly 
by  storm  for  the  most  attractive,  simple, 
brave  and  interesting  man  in  the  whole  Pa- 
cific." In  another  letter  Stevenson  says  "You 
can't  weary  me  of  that  fellow,  he  is  as  big  as 
a  house,  and  far  bigger  than  any  church 
where  no  man  warms  his  hands."  And  writ- 
ing to  Chalmers  himself  Stevenson  says:  "If 
I  had  met  you  when  I  was  a  boy  how  different 
my  life  would  have  been!"  The  biography  of 
Chalmers  just  issuing  by  the  Fletcher  H. 
Revoll   Company  is  largely  autobiographical. 


Words  learned  by  rote,  a  parrot  may  rehearse, 
But  talking  is  not  always  to  converse; 
Not  more  distinct  from  harmony  divine 
The  constant  creaking  of  a  country  sign. 

— Cowper, 


Look  to  Thy  Heart 

BY   JOHN    VANCE   CHENEY 

The  sun  gives  all  his  glory  to  the  day, 
Night  (loos  nothing  of  her  darkness  kwp, 
Tlie  sea  bares  her  great  breasts,  and  will  not  sleep. 

The  passioned  wind  spends  him  upon  the  way. 

So  give  they,  night  and  day  and  wind  and  sea. 

Thou  that  givest  love,  look  to  thy  heart; 

See  if  wild  love's  anointed  own  thou  art. 
Or  tamely,  taught  of  men,  thou  lovest  me. 


Sunset  Rays 


The  Landmarks  League 

The  newly  orj^anixed  California  Historic 
landmarks  Leaf^^iie  is  doing  good  work  and 
has  ambitious  and  worthy  plans.  Of  these, 
the  secretary,  I^aiira  Bride  Powers,  writes  in 
"Cliih  Life"   (San  Francisco)   for  September: 

''Most  famous  of  our  landmarks  are  un- 
questionably the  old  missions — those  oases 
of  civilization  in  the  wilderness  of  the  long 
ago.  Many  of  them  are  now  being  eared  for 
bravely  by  the  Landmarks  Club  of  Southern 
California,  but  since  its  sworn  realm  is  be- 
low the  Tehachapi,  the  Landmarks  League 
must  take  care  of  missions  on  this  side  of 
the  pass.  !Most  beautiful  of  these  ancient 
ruins  is  San  Antonio  de  Padua,  near  Kings 
City,  founded  in  1770  by  Padre  Junipero 
Serra.  It  is  here  that  the  league  must  b^n. 
The  roof  has  vanished;  the  adobe  walls  are 
fast  yielding  to  the  pitiless  elements,  and 
unless  prompt  action  be  taken,  the  destruc- 
tion of  San  Antonio  is  imminent. 

"It  has  been  promised  that  help  will  be  ex- 
tended by  the  neighboring  farmers  in  the 
way  of  teams,  and  perhaps  of  labor.  The  In- 
dians about  the  mission  can  be  counted  upon 
to  contribute  something,  too;  it  will  not  be 
cash,  of  course,  but  they  are  willing  to  lend 
their  hands.  Mr.  Lummis,  of  the  club  in  the 
southland,  tells  me  that  the  Indians  down 
his  way  have  given  127  days'  work  toward 
restoring  the  Pala  Chapel  and  buildings.  *  * 
Now,  the  vital  question  of  it  all  is.  Who  is 
going  to  help  make  this  work  possible?  It 
takes  dollars.  One  member  at  $1  per  year 
will  buy  twenty  tiles  with  which  to  roof  the 
famous  San  Antonio  de  Padua,  beloved  by 
all  who  have  stood  within  its  ruined  walls, 
and  immortalised  l^  Charles  RoHo  Peters 
through  his  weird  and  mystic  brush." 
3M 


The  Decadence  of  Poetn^ 

Written  in  reply  to  the  American  and  Eu- 
roi)ean  critics  who  assert  that  the  spirit  of 
poetry  has  died  away  from  the  now  too  prac- 
tical world. 

The  critics  say  that  far  from  earth 

The  ]>oet*rt  muse  has  fled. 
That  gone  are  all  the  bards  of  worth. 

That  minstrelsy  is  dead. 

They  mournfully  the  tale  relate — 

Alas!  and  can  it  lie 
That  they  have  had  the  sorry  fate 

To  nev'or  hear  of  me? 

ril  have  to  change  my  modest  ways, 

Get  up  some  big  alarm; 
Tvc  left  my  Pegasus  to  graze 

Too  long  u]K>n  the  farm. 

The  worldly  critics  1*11  surprise; 

And  using  every  means 
To  flaunt  my  halo  in  their  eyes. 

ril  write  for  magazines. 

ril  show  them  that  the  golden  time 

Of  verse  is  far  from  flown; 
We'll  reach  our  literary  prime 

When  I  am  U'tter  known. 

That  some  prefer  the  poets  gay, 

I've  always  understoo<l. 
You  know  how  Ovid  went  astray; 

Perhaps,  now,  I'm  too  good. 

Do  critics  read  no  decent  men. 
Preferring  stuiT  that's  vile? 

Oh,  well!  so  vematile  of  pen, 
111  simply  change  my  style. 
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I  see  'tis  all  in  vain  to  write 

Beyond  the  mind  of  man; 
If  critics  c4innot  sec  my  light, 

I'll  fix  it  80  they  can. 

I'll  lower  it  from  the  classic  sky 
Where  with  the  gods  I  dwell; 

And  if  the  ground  be  still  too  high, 
I'll  put  it  down  a  well. 

For  future  of  the  poet's  art. 

Oh,  critics,  have  no  fear! 
And  let  the  world  again  t^ike  lieart — 

My  muse  and  1  are  liore. 

— Thomas   yunan. 


The  nation  owes  something  of  a  debt  to  J. 
I),  (iivens,  official  photographer  at  Angel 
island,  San  Francisco  harbor.  Before  his 
camera  go  thousands  of  soldiers  returning 
from  the  Philippines,  and  likenesses  of  these 
waY-worn  veterans  are  sent  all  over  the  coun- 
try. The  excellent  photograph  of  Colonel 
Goodale  and  company  commanders,  repro- 
duced on  page  304  of  this  number  of  SiNSprr, 
is  Mr.  Givens'  work. 


Come  Where  the  Jessamine 
Grow 

What  is  the  wind  in  the  tree  tops  doing. 

Up  on  the  swell,  up  on  the  swell? 
What  is  the  tale  it  is  ever  renewing. 
What  does  it  tell,  what  do<»s  it  tell? 

Swinging  and  flowing. 

Sweeping  and  blowing. 
What  is  the  story  mixed  in  every  blow? 

This  it  is  telling. 

As  it  is  swelling. 
**Conie  to  the  land  where  the  jessamine  grow." 

What  is  the  sound  in  the  laughter,  ringing. 

Out  all  the  day.  through  all  the  day? 
What  is  the  song  the  mock  bird  is  singing, 
What  does  it  say,  what  does  it  say? 

Dropping  and  swaying. 

Pitching  and  playing. 
What  is  the  gladness  they  all  seem  to  know? 

Rising  and  falling. 

This  it  is  calling, 
"Come  to  the  land  where  the  jessamine  grow." 

What's  in  the  depth  of  the  sunshine  gleaming. 

What  does  it  mean,  what  does  it  mean? 
What  is  shown  in  the  bright  sky's  dreaming. 
What  has  it  seen,  what  has  it  seen? 
Ciayness  and  brightness, 
Pureness  and  lightness. 
Drifting  here  ever  to  brighten  life's  glow; 
Mid  i)leasures  basking. 
Tenderly  asking. 
**Come  to  the  land  where  the  jessamine  grow." 
— Zi  Hard  fJdison  Buvll. 
Housttm.  Texas. 


City  Editor — See  here,  in  your  obituary  of 
this  ])rominent  club  woman  you  say  she  "is  a 
good  wife."     You  mean  "was,"  of  course. 

Reporter — Xo.  I  mean  "is."  ^fr.  Henp<H*k, 
her  husband.  toM  me  if  f  wanted  to  be  abso- 
lutely truthful  that  was  the  way  to  put  it. 


The  Love  That  Doth  Abide 

The  skies  are  ever  blue,  dear. 

When  you  are  by  my  side; 
There's  light  and  song  and  happiness 

Together  glorified, 
And  in  your  eyes  the  love,  dear — 

The  love  that  doth  abide. 

The  days  are  ever  bright,  dear, 

When  you  are  by  my  side; 
There's  naught  but  dreams  of  peace  for  me. 

Where  rippling  rivers  glide. 
And  love — the  love  of  you,  dear, 

The  love  that  doth  abide. 

The  sweetest  songs  are  sung,  dear. 

When  you  are  by  my  side; 
Their  notes  fall  low  in  cadence  sweet, 

Hy  Love's  voice  purified. 
For  love  is  in  your  songs,  dear. 

The  love  that  doth  abide. 

There's  sunshine  throughout  life,  dear, 

Wlien  you  are  by  my  side; 
'j'he  fairest  flowers  bloom  for  me, 

And  earth  is  beautified; 
And  over  all  your  love,  dear, 

The  love  that  doth  abide. 

— E.  A.  Brininntool. 


Siiarpe — On  his  birthday  before  their  mar- 
riage she  gave  him  a  book  entitled  **A  Per- 
fe<t  (lentleman." 

Whealton — Any  change  after  a  year  of 
married   life? 

Sharpe — Yes;  on  his  last  birthday  she 
gave  him  a  book  entitled  "Wild  Animals  I 
Have  ISfet." 


An  Obliging  Streamlet 

Oh.  Love,  if  only  thou  wert  here, 

Under  the  clear,  blue  sky, 
1  would  not  long  for  the  shadows  to  fall, 

Nor  wait  for  the  day  to  die. 

The  hours  would  fly  too  quickly  away, 
And  my  words  would  never  fail. 

For  thy  blue  eyes  and  thy  golden  hair 
Should  be  the  theme  of  my  tale. 

With  thy  hand  in  mine  we'd  wander  far, 

Across  yon  waving  field 
Down  to  a  little  brook  I  know 

Whose  lips  sweet  secrets  yield. 

But  when  we  came  to  the  mossy  stile, 
If  I  should  succumb  to  thy  spell. 

If  our  lips  should  meet  in  a  lover's  kiss, 
The  brook  would  never  tell. 

— Cecil  M arrack. 


"I  suppose,"  said  the  supercilious  stranger 
in  town,  "your  city  has  had  its  ups  and 
downs  notwithstanding  its  present  pros- 
perity." 

"Yep,"  re])lied  the  resident,  cheerfully; 
"still  got  'em — streets  being  torn  up  and 
old  buildings  being  torn  down." 


The  FAST  TRAINS 

are   via   the 

UNION    PACIFIC 

What  is  the  use  of  wasting  your  time 
en  routf!  ami  voiir  money  on  extra  meals 
when  it  costs  no  more  to  trdvi*!  in  the 
finest  trains  on  a  perl'eetly  ballasted 
road  over  a  direct  route? 

Mipk'ading  statements  aho\it  train 
service  to  California  deceive  hot  few. 
All  well-informed  people  know  that  if 
thvy  want  to  reach  San  Franeieco  with- 
out delay*  the  fast  trains  of  the  Union  Ko.«PM#ii»fTkroi»«hrj-bcm  Hj<.».ti.«,  uniu»oi»p»dnc 
Pacific  will  place  them  there  sixteen  hours  ahead  of  all  competitors  from  Omaha. 

No  changing  ears  via  this  line.     The 
Overland  lioiitc  all  the  way. 

As  less  time  ie  consumed  on  the 
Union  Pacific  in  making  the  trip  to  and 
from  tlie  Pacitic  Coast,  there  are  fewer 
incidental  expenses  en  route.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Pullman  Palace  Sleepers  the 
TTnion  Pacific  runs  Pullman  Ordinary 
Sleepers  every  day.  ^J'hese  cars  west- 
bound are  personally  conducted  every 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  from  Chicago, 
and  every  Wednesday  and  Friday  from 
Omaha,  Easthound,  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday  from  Los  Angeles  and  every 
Wednesday  and  Friday  from 
San  Francisco. 

For  time  Ubles,  pamphlets, 
descriptive  of  the  territory  tra- 
versed a{iply  to  nearest  agent 
or  addresfci 

E.  L.  LOMAX 
G.  P.  &  T.  A. 
Omaha 

Nebraska 


iTchfl  Cnt)Tnn,  l*la^.  nti  rnli-n   P«*.^1fta 


L 


BUYAHOME  IN  RANCHO  CHICO 


FREEMAN 
^HOTEL 

AUBURN,  CALIFORNIA 

FREEMAN    &   WALSH,    Proprietors 
Summer  and  Winter  Resort  Speciai,  Attention  Paid  to  Tourists 

IClevation  1360  Feet  Most  Popular  Resort  in  the  Foothills 


BIRDSALL'S  PURE 


or  "Aeolia,"  to  Californians  and  others  who  know,  stands 
for  the  best  of  Olive  Oils.  Grown  and  bottled  by  P.  Birdsall 
on  Aeolia  Heights,  (olive  orchard)  Auburn,  Placer  County, 
California.  Never  sold  in  bulk;  always  under  our  branded  cork  and  trade-marked  label. 
Absolute  purity  guaranteed  with  cleanliness  and  care  in  manufacture.  Highest  quality, 
best  flavor  (only  selected  Picholene  olives  used).  On  the  California  Market  ten  years  com- 
peting with  other  Pure  California  Olive  Oils,  and  its  reputation  is  unequaled.  Also 
Ripe  Pickled  Olives  in  season.  :    Address  E.  S.  Birdsall,  Auburn,  California. 

§&        &        &       '^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  cheapest  for  medicinal  purposes  and  table  use.       &        &        &        & 
o         o         o        A  product  worthy  of  the  Gateway  County  of  this  wonderful  state.        0000 


Headquarters  for  Commercial  Travelers 


The 


One  Block  from  Depot 

Free  Bus  to  Depot 
and  PostofBce 


Correspondence  Cheerfully  Answered 


CONROY 


Modern  Accommodatlona 

W.  C.  CONROY 

Proprietor 


Auburn,  California 


Doors.  Wtodows,  Bllads,  Boxes  aid  Trays 


SCOTT  &  VAN  ARSDALE  LIMBER  CO.  mc. 


Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 
SUGAR  aad  SI5S0N  WHITE  PINE 


PINE  aid  REDWOOD  LUMBER 
WHITE  aid  SUGAR  PINE 


Corner  Ceiter  aid  Soiora  Streets 
STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA 

Saw  Mills  at  McCloud  River  and  Ash  Creek  Yards  at  Fifth  and  Brannan  Streets.  San  Francisco 


PLACER  COl^TY 
ORANGE  LANDS 


J.     H.    WILLS 
Real    Estate   Agent 


AUBURN 


Placer  County       CALIFORNIA 


Will  state  facts  in  regard  to  any  lands— Deciduous  Fruits,  Berries,  Grapes  and  Olives 
Gives  full  information  to  Homeseekers.    Correspondence  solicited. 


A  Land  for  Homes 
Health  and  Profit 


I^ands  for  orange  culture,  dairying,  stock  raising,  grain  growing, 
general  farming,  deciduous  fruits,  and  olives,  with  an  abundance  of  rain> 
fall  which  precludes  drouth.  Central  and  Northern  California  is  the  land 
of  promise.  Write  for  catalogue  giving  full  descriptions  of  improved  and 
unimproved  properties. 

G.  O.  HAYFORD,  503  J  ST..  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA 


EATON  &  BUCKLEY 

Stockton, 

San  Joaquin  Co. 

California 

S"^^  $30»$60K. 

Water  costs  $2.50  per  acre  for 
season  of  four  or  flye  irri^tlons 

100  miles  from  San  Francisco 


Oil  VPS  "'p* '''^'^'*'' 

Green  Pickled 

PURE  CAUFORNIA  OUVE  OIL 

OUR  OWN  PRODUCTION 

We  have  15,000  bearing  trees,  fifteen 
years  old,  near  Stockton,  California. 

Bfanufiacturers  of 
1. 1.  H.  Horse  MedclM,  D.  D.  T.,  1868 

Address  H.  H.  MooRB  &  Sons 

Stockton,  California 


400  Acres  Sold 

■"o"  THE  WEBER  TRACT 

The  Choicest  Garden  Land  ever  offered  in  the  vicinity  of 
Stockton.  Sediment  Bottom  Irand  purchased  by  experts  . 
in  Truck  Farming.  .Plenty  of  Water— Good  Road- 
Only  five  miles  out  of  town.  Can  be  bought  in  Tracts 
from  5  acres  upwards.  Buy  now.  Only  ten  subdivisions 
left.  Give  us  a  call  and  obtain  full  particulars  of  this 
and  other  properties.     :    :    :    Correspondence  Solicited 

C.  M.  WEBER  &  CO. 

Real  Estate  and  Insurance 


216  East  Main  Street 


STOCKTON,  CAL. 


UIOMPQETETIr^  PDQ  Before  buying  farm  or 
n  V^  lYI  U.O  C  C  rX  U.  n  O  city  property,  call  on  us. 
We  have  choice  farming,  fruit  and  vine  lauds  for  sale  in  all  parts 
of  San  Joaquin  County,  California.  Oldest  Real  Estate  firm  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley.    Correspondence  solicited. 

L.  M.  CUTTING  &  CO..  masonic  temple  bldo.,  Stockton,  gal. 


FARM 
LANDS 


Under  Irrigation  and  close  to  big  market,  in  lots  to  suit. 
VALUABLE  RAILROAD  AND  WATER  FRONTAGE 
in  the  heart  of  Stockton,  the  industrial  interior  city  of 
California.    For  particulars,  apply  to 

Rcpreictmng  PJJJUL  H.  WBBBR,  heir  to  BfiUtc  of  the  Pounder  of  Stockton 
17  ItortI  larttr  firitl.  0»  CMrt  ■««•»  tttcktM.  Calltafili 


PEOPLE'S   SAVINGS    BANH.   I^^.^SfiA^^ 

WM.  BBCKMAN.  President     J.  L.  HUNTOON,  Vice-Preaident     GEO.  W.  I^ORBNZ,  Sec'y  and  Cashier 

DIRECTORS 

Wm.  Bbckman        J.  I«.  HuNTOON        Gbo.  W.  Lorbnz         K.  J.  Croly         Wm.  Johnstok 

Capital  Paid  Up  In  Gold,  $225,500  Reserve  and  Surplus,  $100»000 

Interest  Paid  on  Deposits  Semi-Annually  Money  Loaned  on  Real  Estate  Only 

Address  All  Communications  ''People's  Savings  Bamk." 


■t'»»'l'»»»»»»»»<'»'t''l'»»'»'>'»'t'»»»4'»»4'4'»4'»4'a'a''l'a'<'4''t'<'»'t'»4'»»4'4'»^ 


<* 
i* 


PeslraMe  Lands  for  Sale 

in  Northern,  Central  and  Southern  California 


-  APPLY  TO  - 


if 


JOHN  W.  HOWELL,  526  California  St.,  San  Trancisco,  California 


lNCOB.POB.ATBD  MA&CH  20,    1873 


G.  W.  Carpenter,  President 


C.  R.  Boyd,  Cashier 

•FARMERS*     CO-OPERATIVE     UNION 

— ^— ^— ^— ^-^— ^—  of  Suttmr  Coantp  — ^^^— ^— ^-^— ^-^-^-^^— 

Storage,  Forwarding  and  Commission  House       Banking  and  Insurance 

Farm  Lands  Correspondence  Solicited 

YUBA    CITY,    SUTTER    COUNTY.    CALIFORNIA 


YARDS: 


RED  BLUFF  1 
CORNING     j 


Teiina  Coaty 


ORUND,  Gleu  Comty 

WOODUND,  Yolo  CoMty 

MAXWEU,  ColBsa  Covnty 

CNKO       1 

BIGGS 

GRIOLEY 

YUBA  CITY,  Sitter  Cowty 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
Cor.  Foirth  Md  ClMMel  Sts. 


^Botte  CoMty 


Sierra  Lumber  Co. 


MANUFACTURERS  OP 


LUMBER,  DOORS 

WINDOWS,  BLINDS,  Etc. 


FRUIT  BOXES 

and  DRYING  TRAYS 


Specialty : 
SUGAR  PINE  LUMBER 


Saw  Mills  at  LyonsviUe  and  West  Branch 

Door  Factory,  Box  Factory  and  Planing  Mill  at  Red  Bluff 

Box  Factory  and  Planing  Mill  at  Chico 


J  H  MCSHERRY  ^^^^  assist  Homeseekers  in  securing  Suitable 
Ji  III  IflUOnLnni  locations,  and  Negotiate  Transactions  between 
=^=^  LODI  =^  Purchasers  and  Owners.  Property  in  large  or  small 
Tracts  bought  and  sold.  The  finest  fruit  farms  in  the 
Ssn  JOSQUin  COUntV  Csi.    ^^^^^y*   Deciduous  fruits,  vineyards,  a^jl_alfalfa  lands. 


CORRESPONDENCE    SOLICITED 


:^5.^:-'JER*' 
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The  Only 
Double  Track 
Road  r-"^"  Missourf 
River  and  Chicago 

The  Chicago  &  North- Western  Railway  announces  the  completion 
of  its  new   double   track    between   Chicago  and  the   Missouri  River  at 
Council  Bluffs. 

Three  fast  trams  each  way  daily  between  San  Francisco  and  Chicago,  and  two 
per  day  between  Portland  and  Chicago^  provide  for  passenger  traffic  between  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  the  East  over  this  transcontinental  highway.  These  through  trains 
are  operated  on  fast  and  convenient  schedules*  They  are  drawn  by  powerful  loco- 
motives  and  carry  an  equipment  of  Sleeping  Cars,  Reclining  Chair  Cars,  Observation, 
Dining,  Parlor,  Library  and  Buffet  Cars  of  the  most  approved  type. 

The  perfectly  ballasted  roadbed  of  heavy  steel  is  maintained  in  the  highest 
state  of  efficiency,  equipped  with  automatic  block  signals^  interlocking  switches  at 
railway  crossings,  and  all  devices  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  passengers  known  to 
modern  railway  management. 

The  8, go  I  miles  of  railway  embraced  in  the  North- Western  System  penetrate  to 
every  point  of  importance  in  Wisconsin, Iowa,  Nebraska, the  Dakotas, Northern  lUinoiSi 
Northern  Michigan  and  Southern  Minnesota,  with  direct  lines  to  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
St*  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  and  direct  connection  at  Chicago  with  all  lines  £ast^ 

TTie  Overland  Limited »  daily  between  San  Francisco  and  Chicago,  via  the  Southern 
Pacific,  Union  Pacific  and  Chicago  &  North -Western  railways,  is  the  most  luxurious 
train  in  the  world.  It  possesses  the  most  complete  arrangcmenis  for  the  comfort  of 
passengers  and  is  operated  on  fiist  and  convenient  schedules, — less  than  three  day* 
en  route  between  the  Coast  and  Chicago. 

m.  B,  KHiSKtrtH,    PA  BSE  HOE  R  T1UFF10  MAHAGtn,  OKrOAOa  ItU 


IN  wnrriNo  ' 


SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA 

SEND  FOR 

"Homes  in  the  Heart  of  California" 

This  is  the  Title  of  our  Latest  Catalogue 

We  sen  Orans^e,  Olive,  Decidious  Fruit,  Alfalfa,  i    i  a  \  A  #  1/       O      /^^  A  r->  i    \x 

Grain,  and  General  Farming  lands.  M  AW  r\    OC    UAH  LY 

Placer  County  Fruit  I«ands  a  specialty.     Choice 

tracts  from  ten  acres  up,   at   Auburn,    Newcastle,  t  r\^  a     rrr\  i  i  o -r  i_i     oi-i-»  c-  r-i- 

Penryn,  I,oomis,  Rocklin,  Roseville,  all  in  Placer  lUl4-     rUUnln     OlnLc.! 
County  and    Orange  Vale,  in  Sacramento  County, 

CalifomU.  SACRAIVIENTO,    CALIFORNIA 


Riveted  Iron  and  Steel  Pipe 


FOR  QTY  WATER  WORKS 
HYDRAULIC,  IRRIGATION  AND  POWER  PLANTS,  AIR  PIPE,  WELL  PIPE,  CASING 

We  mahc:*.  We  furnish... 

Receivers,  Oil  Tanks,  Etc.  Material  cut,  punched  and  formed 

Gate  Valves^  Air  Valves,  for  making  pipe  on  the  ground; 

Saddles,  Flanges,  Etc.  can  also  furnish  tools  when  necessary 

mODERN  S^CHINERY       LOWEST  TRICES       "BEST  WORK 

The  Schaw-Batcher  Company  Pipe  W  orks 

539   Mission  Street  2M    to   219    J   Street 

SAN    FRANCISCO  "^  "^  SACRAMENTO 

HALL,  LUHRS  &  CO. 

WHOLESALE    GROCERS 

Proprieton  "OUR  TASTE"  HAMS  OYSTERS,  FRUITS  And  VEGETABLES 

908-9(6  Second  Street,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Hawley,  Bohl  &  "Phillips 

■      =  CALIFORNIA  FARM  LANDS : 


Free  lUustrated  Catalogue  3t9  J  Street,  Sacramento 


♦♦♦^♦^^^^^^♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦^ 


Hi  ^  _ 

I  Union  Transfer  Co. 

Ba^age  Checked  and  Delivered 
Freight  Shipped  and  Stored 

Everything  handled  that  can  be  moved  by  horses 

=^MAIN  OPPICB —  = 

165  Stevenson  Street 

Off  Market,   between    Palace   Hotel  and  Third    Street 

Quick  Delivery  and  Careful  Handling 

Agents  on  all  Trains  of  Soutiiern  Pacific  Co.    % 

Telephone  Private  Exchange  83 


M»»<-»»»»»»»»»»»4'»»»»»4'4'»<'»<'»»»»»l'»»4'»»»'l'»»»»»»»'t'» 


EflUblished  1850 
Telephone  China  72 


i!  Chy  Lung  &  Co. 

DI&BCT  IMPORTBR8  OP 

Chinese  and  Japanese  Siiks 
Fancy  Goods 


and  all  kinds  of  Canton  Crepe,  Ponfl^ee  Silk, 
Graaa  Cloth,  Rice,  Tea,  Pireciackers,  Nut  Oil, 
Fancy  Mattins^,  Porcelain,  Satsuma,  Cloia- 
•one  Bronse,  Ivory  Figures,  Lacquered  Ware, 
Carved  Ebony  Furniture,  Embroidered  Silk 
Goods,  Shawls,  Fire  Screens,  Handkerchiefs, 
Bed  Quilts,  Satin  Embroidered  Curtains, 
Dressing  Gowns,  Etc. 

No.  640  Sacranento  Street 

SM  FRAMCI8C0,  CAL 


TOOK,  WOH  &  CO. 

Importers  of  and  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

Chinese  and  Japanese  Fancy  Goods 

CURIOSITIES 

Bronse  and  Ivory  Toys,  I«acquered  Ware, 
Fine  Crockery,  Canton  Crepe,  Silk  Handker- 
chiefs, Embroidered  Screens,  and  all  Kinds  of 
Silk  Dress  Patterns,    Fireworks,  Teas,  Etc. 

707  DUPONT  STREET 

Near  Sacramento  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Invoice  Received  by  Every  Steamer 
All  Orders  Promptly    Attended    to 


YUNE  rONG 

Banqoet  and  Restaorant 

710  JACKSON   STREET 

Between  Dupont  and  Stockton 
Mbals  Cooked  to  Ordbr        SAN  FRANCISCO 


WOEY  SEN  LOW 

Chinese  Restaorant 

No.  808  DipMt  Street  Sm  frmttM,  CaL 

Dinner  with  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season, 

served  in  the  best  Chinese  Style. 
Tea,  coffee,  cakes,   fruits  and   confectionety 
at  all  hours.     FINE   TEAS   A    SPECIALTY 


«^»»»»»'ti»»»»»»l'»4'»'l'»»»'t'»'l'<''t'»»»4'»»»»»<''t'»»»»4'»<'»»'t'»»»'l'»»»^ 


^ANTA  Barbara 


HAi  MORE  ATTRACTIVE  FEATURE! 
AND  KEQUIKEJ  MOR.E  TIME  TO 
VlilT  THE  DIFFERENT  POINTJ  OF 
INTEREST  THAN  ANY  OTHER.  iPOT 
IN  CALIFORNIA.  THE  ARLINGTON 
HOTEL  HAi  ACCOMMODATION!  FOR 
FOUK  HUNDKED  OUEJTJ.  WITH 
FORTY  ADDITIONAL  BATHKOOMi 
AND  NEW  PAiiENOEK  ELEVATOR. 
IT  li  THE  MOiT  ATTRACTIVE  AND 
COMFORTABLE  HOTEL  IN  THE 
JTATE.  THE  MANAGEMENT  HAi 
JUiT  FINIiHED  THE  BEJT  GKEEN 
TUKF  GOLF  LINKJ  IN  SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA,  FIVE  MINUTEi'  iTREET 
CAR.     KIDE     FKOM     THE     HOTEL 


DE^SCILIPTIVC     BOOKLET     ^CNT    ON     APPLICATION     TO 

E.    P.    DUNN,    PKOPKIETOR. 
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IN  wnmiM  TO  *■ 

SOUTHERN   PACIFIC  COMPANY 

Division,  General  and  Traveling  Agents 


ALBANY,  ORE. 

CK.FRONK Ag«nt 

ANTWERP    BELGiyM 

II D«  Ch»p«ltv  de  Grace 
ftUD.  FALCK.  Generai  EuropMo  Ag«nt 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

J.  F.  VAN  RENSSELAER Generai  Agent 

GEO.  W.  ELV    TrivtHng  Patsenfrer  Agent 

R.  O.  BEAN    ............. TrAvAllne  Passenger  Agent 

EAKBRSFIELD,  CAL. 

W.  V.  MATLACK Agent 

aALTIMORE   MD.-SOO  E.  German  Street 
B.  B.  BARBER, Agent 

BENSONt  ARIZ. 

C^BOCK  Agent 

BOSTON,  MASe*-irO  Waahinaton  Street 
E,  E.  CURRTER New  England  Agent 

CHICAGO .  ILL— 193  Clark  Street 

W.  G  NEIMYER,. General  Agent 

R>  D.  Wl  LLIAMS City  Passenger  Agent 

p.  M  S  WOBE Traveling  Passenger  Agent 

6.  H.  BULLARD Traveling  Passenger  Agent 

N.  R  HALLIDAY, Traveling  Passenger  Agent 

H.  SLf NG Chinese  Passenger  Agent 

GBO,  M.  MclCINNBY,   Gen'l  West.    Immlg.   Agent. 
9|a  Clark  Street 

aNClNNATl,  0.-53  Eaat  Povrth  Street 

W,  H  CONNOR General  Agent 

W.  F.  HDLTON ....  Traveling  Passenger  Agent 

T.  W.  NOLLY Traveling  Passenger  Agent 

J.  STANLEY  ORR Traveling  Passenger  Agent 

T.  C.  HIRST Traveling  Passenger  Agent 

A.  D.  HART Passenger  Agent 

CITY  OP  MBXICO 

W.  K.  MacDOUGALD General  Agent 

J.  M.  CARDENAS  . . . , Commercial  Agent 

DENVER,  COLO,— EMS  ITtlt  Street 

W.  K  McALLrSTER .....  . .     Genertl  Agenl 

A.  N.  OLrVER,.TfJivelfnePas»neMind  Frelelit  Agin! 

DETROIT,  MICH.-iae  Womlwurd  Avenue 

G.  G.  HERRING General  Agent 

H.  F.  CARTER Traveling  Passenger  Agent 

A.  J.  RATCLIFFE Traveling  Passenger  Agent 

BL  PASO,  TBX. 

W.  fi.  FAGAW  General  Agent 

H.  B,  ABBOTT City  Passenger  Agent 

W,  C.  BECK DepotAgent 

FRESNO,  CAL, -lots  J  Street 

J.  F.  HIXSON  .  .Division  Passenger  and  Frelglit  Agent 

WM.  B.  MAY, , ..... .Traveling  Passenger  Agent 

N,  ARILA      , Agent 

GALVESTON,  TEX. 

J.  H.  M1LLE  R  Division  Passenger  AgMit 

GUAYMAS,  SONORA 

J.  A.  NAUGLE  Gen,  Pass.  Agt..  Sonora  Ry.  (Limited) 
HAmSURQ,  GERMANY-€-S  KarlabnrA 

RUD.  FALCIC, ,  .General  European  Agent 

BANPORD,  CAL, 

W.  W.  GINGLES Agent 

BAVANA^  CUBA 

GALBAN  ft  CO.  , . , , General  Agents 

WILLIAM  CHOUPIAN,  Chinese  Passenger  Agent.  36 
Safi  Yk:ti«cI0  Street 

RERmOSlLLO,  SONORA 

E.CAMPBELL Agent 

HOUSTON   TEX. 

M.  L.  ROBBlNS . . .  Gen.  Pass#nr«r  and  Tickei  Agent 
THOS  J.  ANDERSON.  Ast't  Geti')  Pts«.  and  Tkt  Agt 

W.  L.  SAUCIER Passenger  ■ltd  Tickit  Agent 

JOHN  HOWARD     .. .,   Pisi    ind  IminlBr.itton  Agent 

KANSAS  CITY   MO.-iOOO  Main  Street 

H.G.  KAILL General  Agent 

KBY  WEST,  PLA. 

LAFLTN  ft  CO-,, Agents 

LIVERPOOL,  BNG.— SIS  Water  Street 

^! »  RUD.  FALC K ^ ^ . ..Genef  al  European  Agent 

LONDOnr.  ENG.- 

411  t#fMtenhall  St.,  IS  Cockapnr  St. 
RUD.  F ALC  K General  European  Agent 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.-361  South  SpHnA  St. 

a  A.  PARKYNS,  Asi't  G«B  I  Pass,  and  Freight  Agent 

N.  R.  MARTIN City  Ticket  Agwit 

H.  E.  MONTAGUE Traveling  Passenger  AgMit 

MARYSVILL13,  CAL. 

R.F.  WATSON Agent 

mONTEBEY    MEX. 

H.  N.  GIBSON Commercial  Agent 

NEW  YORK.  N<  Y<- 

349  Broadway  and  1  Battery  Place 

L.  H.  NUTTING Gen'l  Emittm  Paisenger  Agent 

L.  J.  SPENCE Gen"i  Easiim  Frilght  Agent 

NBW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

F.  S.  DECKER  . . .  .Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent 
D  M.  HOLLINGSWORTH City  Passenger  Agent 

NOGALES,  ARIZ. 

H  JORDAN  Agent 

OAICLAIVD,  CAL.-idS  Tenth  Street 

G.  T  FORSYTH  ....  Division  Pass,  and  Freight  Agent 
OGDEN,  UTAH 

C.  A.  HENRY Ticket  Agent 

W.  H.  CHEVERS Freight  Agent 

PASADENA,  CAL. 

[  N.  TODD  Commercial  Agen 

PASO  ROBLBS.  CAL. 

GEO.  W.  HOLSTON Agent 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.-I09  South  Third  Street 

R.  J.  SMtTH.,  - Agent 

A.  M.  LONGACRE Traveling  Passenger  Agent 

PHOENlKp  ARIZ. 

M,0   BICICNELL Agdht 

PITTSBURG*  PA.-ai($  Park  Balldln^ 

R  B  CHOATE General  Agent 

S AM'L  A,  MEYERS Traveling  Passenger  Agent 

M,  F,  VAN  HORN Traveling  Passenger  Agent 

J.  C,  TOYN  BEE Traveling  Passenger  Agen 

POMONA,  CAL. 

a  L*  TRAVtS      Commercial  Agent 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

W.  E.  COM  AN       Gen  I  Pass  Agent  Lines  In  Oregon 

H    E.  LOUNSBURY Traveling  Freight  Agent 

J ,  P.  JON  ES .  ^ , ^ . . . Traveling  Passenger  Agent 

V.  A,  SCHILLING City  Ticket  Agent 

RGDDING,  CAL. 

R  A  MARTIN  Agent 

RBDLANDS.  CAL. 

C  H.EATON        Agent 

RENO,  NEV 

E,  H  PRENTICE . .  ..Division  Pass,  and  Freight  Agent 
RiVGRSIDB,  CAL 

J,  R.  GRAY    Commercial  Agent 

ROTTERDAM  p  NETH.-SS  Wynhaven,  S.  S. 

RUD.  FALCK General  European  Agent 

SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

C  J.  JONES..    Division  Passenger  and  Freight  Agent 

C  J.ELLIS.  Agent 

S,  S,  FULTON,  City  Passenger  Agent 

SALE/n,  ORE. 

WILLIAM  M  ERRIMAN Freight  and  Ticket  Agent 

O.L.  DARLING Depot  Ticket  Agent 

SALT  LAKE  CITY    UTAH-SOl  Main  Street 

D.  R.  GRAY General  Agent 

SAN  ANTONIO.  TBX. 

J.  MCMILLAN Division  Passenger  Agent 

SAN  BERNARDINO,  CAL. 

FRANK  DONNATIN,,      Agent 

SAN  DIBGO,  CAL.— 901  Fifth  Street 

F.  M.  FRYE Commercial  Agent 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.-6I8  Market  Straat 

G.W.  FLETCHER General  Agent 

A.  S.  MANN ....TtcSwt  Agent 

W,  McMURRAY .Agent  lnformatl(»n  Bureaii 

E.  e.  McCORD C*iy  Piiien jjef  Ag«o« 

W.  L.  KNtGNT, Traveling  Passenger  Agent 

J.  B.  LAOCIC    Traveling  Passenger  Agent 

P.  K.  GORDON Passenger  Agent 


IN    WRITIMO    TO    AOVCflTI«CN«    PLKA«K    MCNTIOM    aUNeCT 


SOUTHERN    PACIFIC    COMPANY 

Dlvlelon*  General  and  Traveling  Amenta 


SAN  40SE,  CAL.-16  Sonth  First  StPMt 

PAUL  SHOUP-DMalon  PMsengw  and  Fralglit  Agrat 

J.  L.  BUELL Travellae  PaSMOgtr  Agrat 

•AN  LU18  OBISPO,  CAL. 

B.  F.WHITMER Agwit 

•AN  LU18  P0T081,  MEX« 

EDO.  SADA. .  .Travtltag  PasMngtr  and  Fralght  Agrat 
8ANTA  BARBARA,  CAL. 

B.F.  COONS Commtrclal  Agant 

•ANTA  CRUZ,  CAL. 

J.  W.  LEWIS AgMit 

8ANTA  MONICA,  CAL. 

A.  W.  MCPHERSON Ag«it 

•BATTLE,  WA^H.--618  First  Av«nn« 

E.  E.  ELLIS GeMral  Agent 

W.  T.  KELLY City  Freight  Agent 

W.  E.  SHERBROOKE  City  Ticket  Agent 


J.  L.  HOAR City  Passenger  Agent 

J.  R.  NAGEL Traveling  Passenger  Agent 

C.  L.  DARLING  .  .Traveling.  Freight  and  Pass.  A^nt 


•T.  LOU1^,MO.-908  Olivs  •tp««t 

J.H.  LOTHROP GeMralAgwt 

A.S.  BORGLUM Traveling  Panengw  Agwt 

E.  R.  TUTTLE Traveling  Panengw  AfMt 

•TOCKTON,  CAL. 

J.  D.  FISH Agwt 

•YRACU^E,N.  Y.-1S9  aoath  Franklin  •tvMt 

F.T.BROOKS New  York  State  Agiat 

TACOMA,  WA^B.-ii08  Pw;ifflo  Av«nn« 

ROBERT  LEE   AfWt 

TUC90N,  ARIZ. 

C.  M.  BURKH ALTER. .  .Dlv.  Pass,  and  Frelgfit  Agent 
TULARB,  CAL. 

T.J.  CANTWELL AgMt 

VIBAUA,  CAL. 

W.  ST.  J.  CAUDRON Afwt 

WABBINGTON,  D.  C,  611  Penn.  Ave. 

A.  J.  POSTON General  Agent.  Sunset  Ezomlona 

WOODLAND,  CAL. 

1.  A.  MORRIS AfWt 


DtscriMive  liUraiure  regarding  the  terriiory  traversed  by  Samihem  Pacifie  Company  lines,  and  nUiermmHtm 
eanetming  tickets,  routes  of  travel,  sleeping  car  aecomtnodationSy  etc,,  can  be  obtained  on  application,  by  letter  or  im 
person,  to  any  agent  o/tkeSouthem  Pacific. 


ORANGE  LAND 


at  Oroville,  the  County  Seat  of  Butte  County,  and  in  the  heart  of 

Northern  California  Citrus  Belt 

Within  tbree  miles  of  Oroville  are  the  largest  deddnona 

orchards  in  the  world;  within  the  city  is  the  largest  pickling 
establishment  in  the  United  States,  and  within  one-lialf  mile  is  the  largest  Navel  orange  orchard  in 
California.  Oroville  oranges  Hpen  six  weeks  earlier  than  those  of  Southern  California.  Orange  and 
olive  shipments  increasing  800  carloads  annually.  Semi-tropical  climate  all  the  year.  Oroville  is  a 
modern  dty;  160  miles  from  San  Francisco;  80 miles  from  State  Capital;  good  railroad  service;  orange 
and  olive  land  from  ISO  to  |100  per  acre,  according  to  location ;  cheapest  irrigating  water  in  California. 
Gold  mining,  lumbering,  stock-raising,  poultrying,  dairying.    For  particulars  write 

D.  C.  McCALLUM,  Oroville,  Batte  County,  Cal. 


LANDS  IN  TULARE  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 

No  more  inviting  field  for  the  Homeseeker  or  investor  can  be  offered  than  here  in  Tiilare  County.  The  ranjre 
of  possibilities  for  development  is  boundless.  No  one  can  now  fix  the  limit  of  population  which  ita  fcttflc 
acres  will  sustain  in  luxury.  Bvery  variety  of  soil  is  found  here,  and  in  the  varied  topography  all  intereata  axe 
invited  to  success.  The  rich  deep  soil  of  its  broad  plains  is  a  treasury  of  wealth  to  the  general  farmer,  here  are 
thousands  of  level  farms.  Here  also  is  a  wide  selection  of  soils  for  the  orchardist,  ana  an  Italian  aky  for  the 
ripening  of  his  choicest  fruits.  Nowhere  in  this  rich  State  of  California  are  such  opportunities  offered  to  the 
orchardist,  vine^rdist  and  stockmen  as  here.  Prices  range  from  five  dollars  per  acre  upwards.  Come  and  aee 
for  yourself.    THOS.  H.  THOMPSON,  TULARB,  CAL.,  Agent  Bank  Landa,  Tulare,  Kings  and  Kern  Counties. 
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DOW  PUMPS 

FOR    ALL    PURPOSES 

ARE    MANUFACTURED    BY 

GEO.  E.  DOW  PUMPING  ENGINE  GO. 


J  J    179  First  Street 


San  Francisco.  Gal. 


IN   WNITINO   T«   AOVCRTiaKIM    »>I.KA<MK   MCMTtON   aWIMftrr 


CALirORNIA  S  WONDER  I 


Mill  Valley  and  Mt.  Tamalpais  Scenic  Ry,  | 

j\baut  tn^o  Ho%ir9'   ride  from  San   Franciaca 

Half  a  mile  Hi^h 

OverlooKin^  Sati   f~rancisco  Ba>^  anci   tHe  Oolcien  Cate 


The  Grandest  Mountain  Railway  Ride  on  Earth 

ODER 

''The  Crookedest  Railroad  in  the  World'' 

U  iti  A  Jt  ifi  ^  A  ill  ttt  ifi  ifi  rti  ifi  *h  nil  »ti  tt'  1%  ^  'ti  '!■  Ji  ■?■  ■!■  tit  it  fti  tji  ill  Ji  Ji  it  *h  it  tti  J<  J 


Homeseekers 


SUBDIVISIONS  OF  SOME  OF  THE  RICHEST  AND  BEST 
WATERED  LANDS  OF  CALIFORNIA  ARE  NOW  BEING  MADE. 
TEN,  TWENTY  AND  FORTY-ACRE  TRACTS  ARE  OFFERED 
AT  SURPRISINGLY  LOW  PRICES.  RAILWAY  LANDS  IN  TEXAS, 
NEW  MEXICO,  ARIZONA  AND  CALIFORNIA  ARE  ALSO  IN 
THE  MARKET.  IF  YOU  ARE  SEEKING  A  NEW  HOME  NOW 
IS    THE    TIME    TO    COME    TO 


CALIFORNIA 

SEE    AGENTS    OF    THE    SOUTHERN     PACIFIC    CO.    ABOUT    IT 


£ome  to  the 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY 

CALirORNIA 

TEN  THOUSAND  MEN  will   be   needed 

To  Harvest 

the  immense  Fruit,  Grain  and  Hop  crops  in  the  SACRAMENTO 
VALLEY  this  season. 

Industrious,  thrifty  young  men  from  the  agricultural  districts  of 
the  East  will  find  this  the  best  year  to  come  to  CALIFORNIA  and 
the  great  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

Five  months  of  steady  employment  in  harvesting  the  crops  is 
assured,  with  continuous  employment  all  the  year  to  those  who 
desire  it. 

THE  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  PAYS  THE  BEST  WAGES 
OF  ANY  DISTRICT  IN  THE    STATE   OF    CALIFORNIA 

For  more  complete  information  address  any  of  the  following 
Vice-Presidents  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  Development  Association: 


J.  W.  Kakrth     - 
Morris  Brooke 
C.  W.  Thomas    - 
H.  P.  Stabi^kr 
Rai<bigh  Barcar 
R.  M.  Grbbn 
P.  R.  Garnett  - 
C.  F.  Foster 
J.  H.  Wii,w 
J.  J.  Chambers 
J.  M.  Wai^ling  - 

E.  A.  Forbes     - 
W.  C.  Green 

8.  H.  Hii,L 

W.  S.  Green,  President 

F.  E.  Wright,  Secretary 


Colusa  Couuty 
Sacramento  County 

-  Yolo  County   - 
Sutter  County 
Solano  County 

Butte  County 

-  Glenn  County  - 
Tehama  County 

Placer  County 

Shasta  County 

Nevada  County 

Yuba  County 

El  Dorado  County 

Siskiyou  County 

Colusa  County 

Colusa  County  - 


Colusa 

Sacramento 

Woodland 

Yuba  City 

VacaviUe 

Oroville 

-    Willows 

Corning 

Auburn 

Redding 

Nevada  City 

Marysville 

Georgetown 

Sisson 

Colusa 

Colusa 


BETTER.  THAN  EVER.  THIi  jEAiON 

Hotel  del  Coronado 

Tni  DtE&TC^T  AND  OlL^NDUT  Of  AnCR.IC4N   KUOtT  HOTELS 


>LVEN  KilNDiED   EtCOAhT  KOOn> 
TVCNTT   A(:tt.f:l  or  OK.OlJNDt 


CORONADO  BEACH,  CALIFORNIA 

American  and  Cuilopean  Plan j— Dim ino  ianiiart,  rf  Btun^T  and  pu^rch 

i^HE-KICAN    ri^%   OM,t.   BALANCE   Of  THt   %LAtL 


THE    CLIMATE 

"TJrr  climaie  is  shown  hy  J  he 
recorded  abscrvaiioHS  of  ike  Uniird 
States  Signal  Service  station  es- 
tablished here,  to  be  the  mildest 
and  most  cgnahte  of  which    any 

knO Ufledg e  exists.'"  —Jah nxon'i  Cnh-^r- 


ATTRACTIONi 

/Renowned  for  social  standing  of 
its  patrons,  opporiunitits  for 
pleasure  parties,  Japanese  tea 
gardens,  ostrich  farm,  free 
reading  rooms,  automobile  ex- 
cursions, excursions  on  the  bay^ 
golf,  tenuis^  croquet^  bowling 
alleys  and  shooting  galleries. 
Myriads  of  amusements  for 
the  ihildren. 


THE    BEiT   OF    EVERYTHING 

\S  TH£  ITANDARD  AND 
REPUTATION  OF 

hote:l  del  cokonado 


rOR  BlAUTIFUL   DillCR.(PTIVE  iOtVCMIILi 
WtlTt  TO 


H.  F.  N0RCR05I,  Agent 

CO«.  JPK.INO   A^tD  itCOh[»   ITI.,    LOJATiQELEl 


Er.  i.  BABCOCK,  rtANAOiiit 

COROhADO   BCIACH,   CaL, 


THE  DILLWORTH  &  PORTER  CO.  um. 


PITTSBURG,    PA. 


MANUFACTURERS    OF 


Glendon  Tie  Plates 


Goldie  Tie  Plates 


Qoldie  Spike 


Common  Spike 


THE  C.  B.  KAIFMAN  JMILWAY  SIPPLY  CO. 

PACIFIC    COAST    AGENTS 
49   WELLS    FARGO    BUILDING  SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


IN   CALIFORNIA. 

The  best-watered  lands  in  California.  I«ocated 
near  Ix>s  Angeles.  Inexhaustibly  rich  soil— the 
accumulation  of  centuries.  Soil  and  climate  suit- 
able for  orange,  lemon  and  olive  culture.  Corn, 
wheat,  potatoes,  etc.,  yield  splendid  crops.  Mar- 
ket good.  Prices  excellent.  Town  of  Hemet  is 
wide    awake,    has    prosperous    stores,    bank, 

schools,  churches,  etc.  Fr«C  —  Large  lUustraUKl  pam- 
phlet giving  rvllable  iDforinatioo  about  the  be<«l  irrigable  lands  in 
Callforala.  ia  tractn  to  luit.  ea«j  pajmeats,  perfect  title,  etc. 

Nemet  Laid  Co.,  Deiit.22,Nemet,RlversMe  Co. 


J.  M.  LITCHFIELD  &  CO. 

Fine  Military,  Navy    and    MercKant 

TAILORING 

MILITARY    AND     NAVY    OUTFITTERS 


IN  wniTiNa  TO  AovcRTiacns   plcasc   mcntion  sunset 


Berkeley,  California 

THE     UNIVERSITV    TOWN    OP    THE    STATE 


!S«u  KrBDcl^m 


T^  GaL«lea  GkU 


Berkeley^  tho  Educational  Center  of  the  Pacific  Coaet. 

From  Berkeley  thcf  c  Is  t*apicl  trart^portation,  over  the  Hnea  of 
the  Oaktand  Transit  Company,  to  all  parts  of  the  county  ;  also  half- 
hourly  connection  with  Ban  Francisco  by  a  charming  ride  by  train, 
skirting  the  shore  of  the  bay*  and  by  ferry  service  unsurpassed 
throughout  the  worldt 

Berkeley  is  the  site  of  the  University  of  California.  It  Is  a  City  of 
Homes,  where  beautiful  and  luxuriant  flowerd  lift  their  bright  petals 
to  drink  in  the  balmy  air  of  perpetual  spring.  Rome  on  her  seven 
hills  was  ne*er  so  grand  as  this  vision  of  loveliness —  Beautiful 
Berkeley. 


fRANCIS  TERRIER 
Real  Estate 

UNIVeaSITT  STATION 

BERKELEY      ■     CAUEORNiA 


nRAkl^T  HALL,  CNIVERSlTVOKCALlFOHmA 


0    A    RUDOLPH  ^*''^^^^'^"*'  ^*"*^  '^* 

REAL  ESTATE  AND  INSURANCE 

3^78  ADKLiNB  Street 
Loaas  Negotiated     I^oeik,  Alamkoa  Co..  Cal 


Choice  property  for  sale  near  University  and  ia 
any  part  of  the  town.    Write  for  Mftpt 

MAY  &  MORTIME» 

REAL   ESTATE   AND   BUILDINQ 

31 2J  CElfTEK  STKEET  BSKKKLSY,    CAL. 

Main  Bstrvoce  to  University 


W.  C*  MoRAM,  NoUry  VuhUc  I,   J.  Moxan 

W.  C.  MORAN  &  CO. 

REAL  ESTATE  AND  INSURANCE 
Bet-lceley  Office,  Fhonc  Stuart  J41    SdlcnMt  Blacl. 
I^rto  Office,  Phone  Stuart  ji  Berketey  Station 


Robert  Blraklhv  f.  W-  Durgin 

Telephone  Derby  71 

Durgifl  &  Bleakley  g.^i;.'^.S?„7i!';^: 

Pun  era  F   trir-^ttors  and  ^mbalmera 
2l5B-2i6Q  SUdtmck  Ate  n»pk*l#v  Tal 

ijbniry  BuiidioK  oeriteiey,  caL 


»i«  wniTiNa  TO  ADVCfiTiacilB  rLEAat   Mtrfrrion  vuimcT 


Union  Oil  Company 


OF   CALIFORNIA 


PRODUCERS  and 
REFINERS 


■.1  PETROLEUM 

FUEL  OILS 
ASPHALTUM 


ILLUMINATING, 
LUBRICATING  and 


CELEBRATED 
'DIAMOND  BRAND' 


OWNERS    AND    OPERATORS    OF 

Pipe  Lines,  Tank  Steamers 
and  Vessels 

DISTRIBUTING   STATIONS    IN   CALIFORNIA 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SANTA  PAULA  BIXBY 

OLEUM  LOS  ANGELES  FULLERTON 

BAKERSFIELD  SAN  DIEGO  ORA 

VENTURA  SAN  PEDRO 

HAWAIIAN   ISLANDS 

HONOLULU  KALULUI  KIHEI 

I 

REFINERIES 

OLEUM     AND      BAKERSFIELD 

MANUFACTURING    AND   SALES   DEPARTMENT 

SAN  FRANCISCO,    CALIFORNIA,  U.  S.  A. 


There's   always  sport 
Where  theres  sunshine 

Plenty  of  both and 

Shade,  too, if  you  v^eint 
It  _  all  the  year  round 
At   Hotel  Del  Monte 
Monterey^California 


IM    WNfTIMQ    TO    AOVCPT|»CI1»    ^LtA«t    WERtTlOil    SUMSCT 
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GARDEN    SPOT   OF   CALIFORNIA  t 
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SAN  LUIS  UBISKU  :: 

i'f 
if 
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i^  i'f 

O  i'f 

I  An  Important  Enterprise  I 

i  'f  Among  the  most  important  movements  of  the  season,  looking  to  the 

i  'f  development  of  this  county,  is  the  work  undertaken  by  the  West  Coast 

*  'f  Land  Company  — that  of  subdividing  and  selling  in  small  farms  the  large 

<^  grants  located  in  the  central  part  of  the  county.     Such  an  undertaking 

i'^  could  only  be  made  successful  by  a  company  combining  ample  means 

i  ^  with  business  sagacity.     The  Company  holds  a  title  to  lands  embracing  a 

^1"  great  variety  in  quality  and  price,  and  a  man  would  be  hard  to  please        *^ 

*''^  who  could  not  please  himself  from  the  tracts  they  are  offering  for  sale.  *} 

i'f  ■  i'f 

The  California  —  Paso  Robles  —  Santa  Ysabel  —  and  Eureka  Ranches.        « ^ 

«» 
comprising  more  than  50,000  acres  of   the  finest  Agricultural  and  Fruit 

4» 
lands  in  the  state.     Also  city  property  in  San  Luis  Obispo,  the  county        4» 
«|»  « » 

«^       seat,  and  in  the  towns  of  Shandon  and  Templeton. 

4» 

i'f  Come  direct  to  San  Luis  Obispo  county,    because  in  soil,    climate,  «» 

*  'f  <v 
health,  resources  and  rapid  development,  it  surpasses  other  sections  of  <{• 

i'f       the  state  and  coast.  i 

f» 


This  Company  has  the  cheapest  lands,  improved  and  unimproved, 
4»  for  all  branches  of  diversified  farming,  and  the  best  terms  of  any 
i'*       offered  in  the  state. 


Parties  applying  direct,  or   through    the   Board   of  Trade,    either  in 
J^       person    or   by   letter,    will    receive  reliable  information  on  all  questions. 

i'f 

i'f 

i'f 
i'f 

i'f 
i'f 

4  ^ 
i» 
i'» 
i'f 


San  Luis  Obispo  County  Board  of  Trade 

San  Luis  Obispo,  California 


Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co, 

Southern  California  Route 

For  Santa  Barbara,  Las  Angeles  and  San  DUoa 

Ttiv  ezprcfw  iteauiBlil|»  Sahta  Ros^a  or  Statb  of  CAL£rom.inA  leave 
Saa  FmnclMco  Sundays  and  Thundajt.  ^tturnim^,  leave  3an  Di«gt^, 
TueAdayii  and  SnturdAya:  t<09  Ang^elea  Porta  mnd  SantMi  B^rbA^m,  WedneA- 
dayi;  nod  Suudajm.     Du«  Sao  FniLtidscci  ThursdAyji  and  MondajB,  1  p.  Bf^ 

For  Los  Angeles^  calMng  M  Santa  Cruz,  Monterey,  San  Simoon,  Cayucos,  Port 

Harford  (Saii  luls  ObUpoK  Santa  Barbara,  Ventura,  Hueneme, 

East  San  Pedro  and  San  Pedro 

Stcamihi^  Hamona  or  Ct}KO^^A  leave  Sau  Praticisco  every  fcwith  day.     Ketttmimg',  Itave 
above  poru  every  fourth  day 

San  Francisco,  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  Route 

For  VIotorIa,  Port  Townsend,  Seattte^TaDoma,  Everttt,  Now  Whatcom,  Vanooiiver 

Bleamihipfl  QcrsKit,  City  of  ^uwmui  or  Ukatii#la  leave  fitn    FiatidKso  every  §fth  day. 
iRtiitmin£t  leave  Above  poits  every  fifth  day 


^- 


Steftmablp  Sakta  Rosa  —9416  tons,  lengtb  3jefl  feet  —  Southero  Qillfomla  Rotiie 

South-Eastern  Ataslia  Route 

Between  Seattle,  KetolilkaR,  Wrangel,  Junoau,  Treadwoll's,  DoflgliS  Olty 

and  Skaguay,  etc. 

Kxprejs  flteamshlpi  t«ive  Seattle  aliout  every  founb  day,  oDnuectlEig^  al  SeatUc  with  San 
Ftmncl3CD  Ateamera.  Retunting,  leave  Sknguay,  |aoeati,  elc*  about  every  foiirtb  day,  cou- 
□ecting  at  Seattle  with  San  Francisco  Rtea.tnerB. 

Between  Juaeau,  Klttisnoo,  Rod b] an.  Sitka,  etc..  every  foattb  day. 

Nome  Roule 

Steanwhip  SsnaTOK  will  leave  SeaUIe  for  Nome  direct.  October  iCl. 

Puget  Sound  Steamer  Lines 

Double  daily  Mrvice  between  Tacuma,  Seattle,  Kverell,  Whatcom,  An»corte$and  Ffttrhaven. 

San  Francisco— Humboldt  Bay  Route 

Steamship  Pomona  leaves  San  Fnadsco  for  Hnreka  every  Iftb  day. 
Eureka  every  fifth  day. 

Mexican  Route 

For  ittiefiada^  Magdalona  Bay,  San  Jose  del  Cabo,  Mazatlan,  Attata,  Lt  Pit, 
Santa  Roaalla  and  Buaymat 

Steamship  Curacao  leaves  San  Francisco  on  7th  of  each  month 

RlRht  reserved  to  ebange  tte«iner«  ot  ealUng  dates  on  all  rontec. 

RaXu  of  fare,  which  Include  a  berth  and  meali  on  ocean  steamera^  are  lower  by  thia  ronle 
than  by  any  other.  Through  ticket*  •old  to  all  the  prlndpai  places  on  the  CoaM.  tta^^  ^^d 
failToadfl  make  close  cooneciioa  with  Meaauia  for  alt  the  pTlQcipel  places  in  the  Interior. 

Pot  further  information  obtain  OomiNiay^  folder  and  other  advertialng  matter  from  any  of 
the  Company's  agents.    The  Company  has  offleea  At  ail  the  principal  seaporti  on  the  Coaa. 

TICKET  OFFICE,  4  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST.  (Palaoe  Hotel) 

C  D.  DUMMH,  OtfMfml  PaMtngsr  A|wit  10  llirk«t  Str*M»  fu  Franelton 


M^vrmim^,  leavca 


IN  wnmiM  TO  aavKHTMueiM  PUUkmm  whtioii  i 


r 


Double  daily  service  Omaha  to  Chicago  via  Council  Bluffs,  Fort  Dodge, 
Dubuque  and  Rockf ord.  Buffet-Library-Smoking  Car,  Sleeping,  Dining 
and  Reclining  Chair  Cars.  Night  and  day  thn)ugh  trains  Omaha  to 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  in  connection  with  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis 
R.  R.  from  Fort  Dodge.  The  Illinois  Central  also  maintains  double  daily 
service  between  New  Orleans  and  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  St.  Louis  and 
Chicago. 

— i ^ i — 


In  connection  with  the  Southern  Pacific  and  connecting  lines  the 
Illinois  Central  runs  from  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  through 

TOURIST  SLEEPING  CARS  THE  YEAR  ROUND 

)loCliICAfi[0 

OMAHA  %':S  NEW  ORLEANS 

ALSO  VIA  NEW  ORLEANS  TO 

CHCIHHMl 


Agencies  op  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R.  wiU  be  found  at  the  following  principal 
cities:  San  Francisco,  Portland,  Los  Angeles,  Salt  Lake  City,  Denver,  Omaha,  Chicago, 
St  Lonis,  Memphis,  New  Orleans,  Louisrille,  Cincinnati,  New  York,  Boston. 

J.T.KARAHAN.adYioa-PrMldnit.  T.  J.  HUDSON.  Tnfflo  Muutfor. 

H.aMABKHAM.AM^TnaeMAni«ar.  A.  H.  HANSON.  GmI  Pm^  Asrat.  J|> 


ju  ^  ^  1^*1*  ^fei  ^  *!<  ^  *^ '%'  'I'  ^  4*  4"^  "t^  H^  "t*  *i 
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SOUTH  SAN  FRANCISCO 


SAN    MATEO   COUNTY 
CALIFORNIA 


FOUR  LARGE 


MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES 
ALREADY  ESTADLISHED 


Cheap  Sites  for  Factories  with  Deep  Water  Frontage  and 
Complete  Railroad  Facilities 

Cheap  Land  for  Thousands  of  Workingmen's  Homes 

For  Full  Information  Addrets 

South  San  franclsco  Land  and  Improvement  Co. 

202  Sansome  Street  San  rrancisco,  Csl. 


PLANT    OF    THE    WESTEHN    MEAT    COMPANY^  SOUTH   SAN   fRANClSCO 


t 


I 
t 
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RUm  COUNTY 


The  Home  of  Sunshine 
flowers  and  fruits 

Seasons  Never  Fail.     (See  the  Government  Reports) 

PEARS,   PEACHES,    APRICOTS, 
PLUMS,  PRUNES,  NECTARINES 

—the  Best  the  World  Produces 

ORANGES,  LEMONS  AND  ALL 
SEMI-TROPICAL  FRUITS 

— compare  with  the  Best 

BERRIES  AND  GARDEN  TRUCK 

— for  your  Table  the  Year  Round 

WATER  IN  ABUNDANCE  FED 
BY  PURE  MOUNTAIN  SNOWS 

Cheap  Lands  for  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs 

PURE   AIR   FOR  GOOD   HEALTH 

BEAUTIFUL  SURROUNDINGS 

GOOD  AND  GENEROUS  NEIGHBORS 

All  the  Best  Gifts  that  Nature  can  give,  you  will  find  in 


TEHAMA  COLNTY 


175  Miles  Nohth  of  San  Fhancisco   bv  Rail 

Address    CHAMBER    OF    COMMERCE,    Red  Bluff.  Cal. 

R,  F,  Lennon,  >Secretary 


J 


IN    WNITIMO    TO    AOVCNTISKft*    ^t.K< 


IF   YOU   WILL 


INVESTIGATE 


YOU   WILL 


INVEST 


SEND    FOR 

FACTS   FOR   INVESTORS 

MAILED    FREE 


^\>S< 


v\^^ 


ivo^ 


GO 


v^^t 


V^ 


713  MARKET  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


The  Only  Plantation   Shipping    Rubber    in 
Commercial  Quantities 


MR.  O.  H.  HARRISON 
Resident  Director 


I 


BIG  MONEY  IN  DAIRYING 


:in: 


FRESNO  COUNTY CAIFORNIA 

PASTURAGE  fOR  CATTLE  BY  THE  MONTH 


Lodge  and  Entrance  to  Park,  Kearney  Vineyard  Syndicate's  Property,  Fresno  County,  California 

Alfalfa  for  Rent  on  Shares— Rental  only  One-Third  of  the  Butter  Fat 

4000  Acres  In  Alfalfa 

Fresno  is  the  great  Raisin  county  of  California.  Fresno  will  be  the  greatest  dairy 
connty  in  the  United  States.  Time  will  prove  the  second  statement,  as  it  has  already 
proven  the  first,  and  far  greater  wealth  will  come  to  it  from  dairying  than  from  all  raisin 
and  fruit  products.  No  waiting  three  to  five  years  for  a  profit.  Dairying  produces  cash 
every  day  in  the  year. 

As  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  enormous  amount  of  feed  produced  by  the 
irrigated  fields  belonging  to  the  Kearney  Vineyard  Syndicate  in  Fresno  county  cannot 
nnaerstand  how  they  are  worth  a  cash  rental  of  |i2.oo  per  acre  per  annum,  we  now  offer 
to  furnish  to  tenants  all  the  alfalfa  their  cows  can  eat  for  one-third  of  the  butter  fat 
produced,  if  the  cows  are  good  dairy  stock  and  will  give  an  average  yield  of  say  one  pound 
of  butter  fat  each  day  for  ten  months  of  each  year.  This  will  leave  to  the  tenant  two- 
thirds  of  the  butter-fat,  also  all  the  calves  and  all  the  hogs  raised  on  the  skimmed  milk. 
Considering  the  large  amount  of  money  invested  in  first-class  land  with  first-class  water 
rights,  in  leveling,  checking,  ditching  and  getting  a  eood  stand  of  alfalfa,  and  in  putting 
up  buildings  and  hog*tight  fences,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  is  a  very  favorable  offer  and 
that  far  more  mone^  can  be  made  by  the  dairyman  in  buying  cows  and  renting  this  land 
than  if  he  should  sink  his  money  in  land  and  improvements. 

No  winter  housing  and  feeding  of  cows  in  California.  Pasturage  every  day  in  the 
year.     Alfalfa,  the  King  of  dairy  fa>ds.    Therefore  butter  at  half  its  cost  in  Eastern  States. 

Skimming  station  of  the  San  Joaquin  Ice  and  Creamery  Company  on  this  property. 

WRITE   FOR   PARTICULARS  TO 

KEARNEY  VINEYARD  SYNDICATE,  KEARNEY  PARK,  FRESNO  CO.,  CAL 


|i  4.  .|i.t»»»»»'l'»»»»»<'»»»»'t'»'t'»'t''t'»4' ■!■»»»<' 4' 4'»»»»»»»»»»»4'»4'»»»<'»»>t'» 
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WIRE 


GOODS 
FENCES 
NETTING 


Cattle,  Hog  and  Poultry  Fencing 


CATALOOUe    ON    APPLICATION 


WEST  COAST  WIRE  &  IRON  WORKS 

17  AND  19  FREMONT  STREET       SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
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A  First  Class 
Raisin  Vineyard 


For  sale  near  Fresno,  California.  140  acres  of  the  best  land 
I)lanted  mostly  with  Muscats;  always  produces  good  crops. 
Ten-roomed  house,  tank  house  and  windmill;  white  nien*s 
house,  Chinese  quarters;  barn,  carriage  house,  cow  shed, 
corral;  a  good  packing  house,  stemmer,  engine,  wagon, 
scales,  etc.;  horses,  carriages,  farm  wagons  and  implements  all  go  with  the  place.  A  pleasant  neighbor- 
hood, convenient  to  schools  and  churches.  f ^r  particulars  apply  to  P.  0.  Box  706,  Fresno,  California 


THE  GOLFERS'  MAGAZINE 

Is  pronounced  by  eminent  authorities  to  be  "the  best  magazine  published  from  a  golf- 
er's standpoint."    It  is  golf  and  nothing  but  golf.  The  subscription  price  is  $1.00  a  year. 


SAMPLE   COPIES    FREE   ON    REQUEST 


THE     GOLFER'S     MAGAZINE,    269     DEARBORN     STREET,    CHICAGO,    ILLINOIS 


Iron  &  Steel  Qy 


C/%lltII/%OE 

bhidoe: 


xIbolts 


#V\\ 


^^^^\., ucRS  R.R-  PICKS. CROW  ANh 7^^^^ 

r^Ti  ArtPSGRAPH  AND  TELEPHONE p^.p^^^  Bad 
^^SCRt^^'     STEEL  INSULATOR  Plfis  '^'"E  ^OUlp^j*^ 

TRACK  BOLTS  OF  ANY  PATTERN 
THREADS  ROLLED  OR  CUTIM  OIL 

A,  CORRESPOMDEhCE  SOLICITED       /Vw 

^•-'VER  Iron  8c  STEEL CP- 

PITTSBURGH,  USA. 
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Most  Productive  Spot  of  California 

FRESNO  COUNTY 


I         The  76  Land  and  Water  Company,  or 
g  \      California  Fruit  and  Wine  Land  Company, 

I  No.  2  PINE  STREET,  SAN  f  RANCISCO,  CAL 


i 


i 


@  i 

^  A  truly  wonderland,  occupying  the  central  portion  of  the  great  San  Joaquin  i 

®  Valley,  extending  from  the  snow-capped  Sierras  on  the  east  to  the  Coast  range  on  i 

®  the  west,  a  distance  of  some  125  miles,  and  averaging  over  thirty-five  miles  in  • 

®  width,  embracing  ahnost  every  variety  of  climate  and  production  of  the  northern  ^ 

continent.     Here  is  produced  every  variety  of  cereal,  known  to  the  temperate  zone,  * 

as  well  as  the  fruits  of  the  temperate  and  semi-tropical  zones.     The  San  Joaquin  ^ 

^  and  Kings  rivers,  having  their  sources  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  are  the  j 

^  fountains  that  supply  the  vast  irrigation  system  that  prevades  the  country  with  i 

®  main  and  lateral  ditches,  some  five  thousand  miles  in  extent.     This  county  is  the  i 

®  home  of  the  grape,  producing  annually  over  30,000  tons  of  raisins,  or  three-fourths  i 

X  of  the  whole  product  of  the  state,  besides  one-half  of  the  sweet  wine  product.     The  J 

^  thermal  belt  lying  along  the  foothills  promises  to  rival  the  most  favored  districts  ^ 

^  of  the  south  in  the  culture  of  the  citrus  fruits.  ^ 

@  The  Alta  canal,  which  takes  its  supply  from  Kings  river,  being  100  feet  on  l 

®  the  bottom  and  having  a  capacity  of  1000  cubic  feet  per  second,  or  50,000  miners'  i 

®  inches,  an  almost  navigable  stream,  waters  that  part  of  Fresno  county  known  as  i 

®  the  "76"  country.     This  section  has  proven  itself  to  be  one  of  the  most  productive  ^ 

S  parts  of  Fresno  county.     The  charges  for  the  use  of  this  water  average  about  fifty  J 

^  cents  per  acre  per  annum,  and  possibly  nowhere  else  in  the  world  is  the  water  ser-  . 

^  vice  so  cheap.     This  tract  of  land  is  well  suited  for  deciduous  and  citrus  fruits.  j 

@  Here  the  climate  causes  the  orange  to  ripen  some  weeks  earlier  than  most  of  the  | 

^  other  orange  districts  of  the  state,  and  they  are  packed  and  shipped  to  reach  the  f 

®  trade  before  the  holidays,  thus  commanding  the  best  prices.     The  location  com-  i 

®  mands  a  fine  view  of  the  snow-crowned  Sierras  as  well  as  of  the  vast  stretches  of  i 

®  orchards  and  vineyards;  and,  notwithstanding  the  warm  summer  days,  the  nights  | 

S  are  always  cool  and  pleasant,  as  the  cooler  air  from  the  mountains,  descending  at  • 

^  night,  naturally  expels  the  warm  air  of  the  day,  thus  refreshing  the  air  daily  | 

^  through  the  long  summer.  { 

®  The  76  Land  and  Water  Company  and  the  California  Fruit  and  Wine  Land  i 

®  Company  have  subdivided  6440  acres  of  this  land  into  twenty-acre  colony  lots  and  ^ 

®  placed  them  on  the  market  upon  such  terms  and  prices  that  should  be  attractive  ^ 

X  to  homeseekers.  ! 

@  i 

^  For  particulars  address  i 
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IF    YOU   ARE 

GOING 
EAST 


■r-y-Ji^ss^ 


TT   WILL    BK    WELL 
FOR   VUU   TO 
BEAR    IN   MIND 


The  Denver  Sr  Rio  Grande 
and  l^io  Grande  Western 

**Xhe    Scenic    ]^in«    of  iHe   "World" 

Which  offers  to  the  traveler  an  intensely  interesting  route 
over  the  Rocky  mountains,  through  Utah  and  Colorado*  The 
scenery  en  route  is  wonderful —beyond  description  — 
mighty  snow-clad  peaks»  gorgeous  rock  colorings,  weird  for- 
mations,  picturesque  canyons,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  noted  sight 
places  can  be  viewed  only  on  this  route.  The  only  line 
passing  directly  through  Salt  Lake  City  and  Denver  en  route 
to  the  east. 

Through  first-class  sleepers  daily  between  San  Francisco  and 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis, 

Through  personally  conducted  excursions  daily  to  Chicago, 
St.  Louis  and  Boston* 


warn   rnci   >i^LuSTin«TCP   ttOOHLCT*   aioemfts 


J.  0.  Man&f^etd.  Oen.  AqI.,625  Mirket  St, 

BAN    rRAMCISCO,   CAL, 

W.  C.  lUcBrlik.  Qtn.  kqU  124  Third  St. 

P'ORTtAnO,   ORE. 


TlmotHy  Met,  Inn  Pasi.  AQt,.  230  5.  Spring  St. 

LOS    ANGCLES.   CAL, 

S.  K.  Hooper.  Gea.  Pass,  ind  Trav.  4|t. 

OCMWCR.   COLO 
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Sunset    Magazine 


Bdited  by  Chmrles  S.  Aiken.    Published  monthly  by  the  Patsenger  Department,  Southern  Pacific  Coanpany, 
4  Montgomery  Street,  San  Pranciaco,  California.    One  dollar  a  year;  ten  cents  a  copy. 
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PRESIDENT  BEPIJAMIN  IDE  WHEELER— University  of  CaUfomia. 

From  photograph  by  Sparks  of  painting  by  Orrin  Pi'ck  Frontispiece 

OUTLOOK  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY        .        President  Benjamin  Lie  Wheeter 

Illustrated  from  photographs  by  Lange,  Putnam  and  Waters 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA.         .        .        .        Vidor  Henderson 

Illustrated  from  photographs  by  Lange^  Putnam^  and  Waters 

DISCHARGING  A  PHILIPPINE  ARMY— In  Four  Parts— Part  H— 
Study  of  the  Important  Work  of  the  United  States  Army  at  Angfd 
Island,  San  Francisco  Harbor     •         •         •     Captain  John  P.  Fintey,  U.S.A^ 

Illustrated  from  photographs  by  Tibbitts  and  f.  P.  Civens 

CITY  DUCK  FARMING Ednah  Robinson 

THE  OLD  RANCH  HOUSE  (Poem)   .        .        .        .       JeanneHe  Cimpbett 
DANBY  OF  SAN  PEDRO  (Short  Story)         .        .        .       U.Jrancis  Daff 

AFTER  THE  RAIN  (Poem) Elit»beth  Vore 

AT  MISSION  SANTA  CLARA Jessie  Juliet  Knox 

Illustrated  from  photographs  by  Mrs.  Alice  Hare 

SAN  FRANCISCO  (Poem  in  Part) Bret  Hurte 

AN  ALPINE  LAKE  IN  THE  HIGH  SIERRA       .        .   Charles  BarckhaUer 

Illustrated  froPH  photographs  by  the  Author 

CHAMPIONSHIP    FLY    CASTING— Great   International    Event  at 

Stow  Lake,  San  Francisco IL  L  Coon 

Illustrated  from  photographs  by   Whitney  and  Tibbitts 

CAUFORNIA'S  OCTOBER  (Verse) CS.  Aiken 

PLAYS  AND  THE  PLAYERS— Portraits  of  Marguerita  Sylva,  Tina 
de  Spada  and  Elizabeth  Kennedy 

BOOKS  AND  WRITERS— *" The  True  Napoleon,^  by  Charles  Jossclyn; 
"*  The  King  in  Yellow,""  by  Robert  W*  Chambers —Notes 

LOOK  TO  THY  HEART  (Poem)     ....       John  Vance  Cheney 

SUNSET  RAYS —  The  Landmarks  Leagfue  —  The  Decadence  of  'i*oetry 
(Thomas  Nonan) — Come  Where  the  Jessamine  Grow  (Z.  E.  Btsell) 
—  The  Love  That  Doth  Abide  (  E.  A.  Brininstool ) — An  Obliging: 
Streamlet  ( Cecil  Marrack ) 


All  about  California 

OREGON    AND    THE    WEST 


If  exact  information  about  special  sections  of  California  and  Oregon  is 
desired  write  to  the  officials  named  in  the  following  list.  Simply  ask  for  facts 
wished  for,  say  you  saw  name  and  address  in  Sunsbt  Magazinb  and  a  ready 
and  prompt  response  is  assured.  Where  not  otherwise  specified,  the  places 
named  are  in  California. 


Alamcdm  Board  of  Trade,  C.  P.  Maga^iioa,  Secretary 
Albany,  Ore.,  Alco  Club,  P.  Denoaon,  Secretary 
▲nahdm  MerctaanU'  Club,  R.  Melroae.  Secretary 
Aahland,  Ore..  Board  of  Trade.  Elmer  Patrick,  Secretary 
Bcrryeaaa  Pmit  Growen'  Union,  H.  P.  I«ord,  Secretary 
Berkeley  Board  of  Trade,  R.  C.  Staata,  Secretary 
Blna  Board  of  Trade,  C.  N.  Brown,  SecreUry 
CaUfomia  SUte  Board  of  Tiade,  J.  ▲.  Pildher,  Secre- 
tary, San  Prandaoo 
CaiBpbeU  Board  of  Trade,  C.  H.  Whitmore,  Secretary, 

Campbell,  Santa  Clara  County 
Odoo  MerchanU*  and  Clerka*  Aaaodation,  B.  C.  Jones, 

Secretary 
Chino  Valley  Parmers'  Club,  Edwin  Rhodes,  SecreUry 
Claremont  Fomolofical  Club,  E.  Souire,  Secretary 


Placerrine  County  Board  of  Trade,  C.    E.  Swialer, 

Chairman 
Pomona  Board  of  Trade,  Geo.  P.  Robinson,  Secretaiy 
Pomona  Parmers'  and  Horticultural  Club,  J.  W.  Mills, 

Secretaxy 
Portenrille  Board  of  Trade.  E.  W.  Beebe,  Secretary 
Portland.  Ore.,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  I«ewiK  Russell, 

Secretary 
Raisin  Growers*  and  Packers'  Association,  W.  S.  Hoyt, 

Secretaxj,  Fresno 
Red  Bluff  Chamber  of  Commerce,  E.  P.  I«ennon,  Scc'y 
Redding,  Shasta  County  Board  of  Trade,  P.  P.  I>naton, 

Secretary 
Redlands  Board  of  Trade,  G.  C.  Thaxter,  Secretary 
Redondo  Board  of  Trade,  S.  D.  Barkley,  Secretary 
Redwood  Town  Trustees,  Geo.  Winters.  Chairman 
Redwood  City  Improvement  Club,  P.  H.  Thorpe,  Scc'y 
Riverside  Chamber  of  Commerce,   P.  8.  Castlcman, 

Secretary 
Roseburg  Board  of  Trade.  D.  8.  R.  Buick,  Secretary 
Sacramento  Chamber  of  Commerce.  M.  R.  Beard,  8cc> 
Sacramento  Development  Association,  P.  B.  Wright, 

Secretary,  Colusa 
Salem,  Ore.,  Illihee  Oub,  address  the  Secretary 
SaUnas  Board  of  Trade,  M.  R.  Merritt,  Ass't  Secretary 
San  Bernardino  Board  of  Trade,  W.  I^  Vestal,  Secretary 
San  Benito  County  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Hollister 
San  Diego  Chamber  of  Commeroe,  H.  P.  Wood,  Scc'y 
San  Dimas  Citrus  Union,  W.  A.  Johnstone,  Secretary 
San  Prandaoo  Chamber  of  Commerce,  B.  Scott,  8ec*y 
San  Jacinto  Valley  Horticultural  Clnb,  San  Jacinto 
San  joaqnin  Valley  Commercial  Association,  Colvln  B. 

Brown,  Secretary,  Stockton 
San  Juan  Improvement  Club,  San  Juan 
San  IfCandro  Board  of  Trade,  C.  Rinderspacker,  8cc*y 
San  I«nis  Obispo  Board  of  Trsde,  C.  A.  Ricketta,  8cc*y 
San  Pedro  Board  of  Trade,  Prank  Bums,  Secretary 
San  Pedro  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Judge  B.  C  Sweet, 

Secretary 
San  Rafael  Board  of  Trade,  D.  W.  Martens,  Secretarj 
Santa  Ana,  Santa  Ana  Chamber  of  Commerce,  O.  M . 

Robb,  Secretary 
Santa  Barbara  Chamber  of  Commerce,  C.  M.  Oidncy, 

Secretaxy 
Santa  Clara  Commercial   I«eagne,  A.  C.  Gage,  Sec- 
retary, Bos;  534,  Santa  Clara 
Santa  Clara  County  Pannera'  Clnb,  W.  P.  I,yon,  Frcsi- 
^^dent,  Eden  Vale,  Cal. 
Santa  Clara  Valley  Improvement  Onb,  Ira  B.  McMakill, 

Secretary,  San  Jose 
Santa  Cms.  Board  of  Trade,  J.  P.  Coope,  Secretary 
Santa  Monica  Board  of  Trade,  Fred.  a.  Tafl,  Secretary 
SanU  Panla  Board  of  Trade,  J.  B.  Titns,  Secretary 
SilTerton  (Oregon)  Board  of  Trade,  P.  I«.  Brown,  8cCy 
Sonoma  Comity  Board  of  Trade,  A.  8. 1,noe,  Secretary, 

Santa  Rosa 
Sonora  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Oscar  P.  Greeley,  Sec'y 
Stanislaus  County  Board  of  Trade,  G.  P.  Shafer,  Secre- 
taxy, Modesto 
State  Board  of  Horticulture,  J.  J.  Keegan,  Secretary, 

Sacramento 
Stockton  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Colvln  B.  Brown, 

Secretary 
St.  Helena  Board  of  Trade,  E.  I«.  Cave,  Secretary 
Soison  Board  of  Trade,  I,.  W.  Taylor.  Secretary 
Tucson,  Arisona,  Board  of  Trade.  8.  H.  Haaaard.  Scc'y 
Tnlare  Board  of  Trade.  M.  C.  Znmwalt.  Secretary 
Vacaville  Board  of  Trade,  E.  E.  McParland,  Secretary 
VaBejo  Board  of  Trade,  G.  J.  Campbell,  Secretary 
Ventura  Board  of  Trade,  D.  J.  Reese,  Secretaxy 
Visalia  Board  of  Trade,  D.  B.  Perkina,  SccrcUtfy 
Watsonville  Chamber  of  Commerce,  A.  W.  Barbold, 

Secretary 
Woodland  Cnamber  of  Commeroe,  B.  P.  Hnaton,  Scc'y 

Information  Bureau  Southern  Pacific  Company,  618  Market  St.,  San  Prandsco 
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i  Board  of  Trade,  P.  B.  Wright,  Secretary 
Conrallia,  Ore.,  Benton  County  Citisens*  I,eague,  C.  B. 

Woodson,  Secretary 
Dcming.  N.  M.,  Business  Club,  J.  A.  Mahoney,  Scc'y 
Dinnba  Board  of  Trade,  W.  P.  Boone,  SecreUry 
Bl  Monte  Board  of  Trade,  B.  J.  Dodson,  Secretary 
Bvgene,  Ore.,  Board  of  Trade,  E.  I«.  Prasier.  Secretary 
Viesao  Chamber  of  Commerce,  B.  R.  Walker,  Secretary 
Onaa  Valley  Board  of  Trade,  A.  P.  Brady,  Secretary 
Biajwards  Board  of  Trade,  W.  O.  Emerson,  Secretary 
Hcfmoaillo,  Mez.,  Camera  de  Comerdo,  J.  Gnilleno 

Domingnes,  Secretary 
Hollister  Improvement  Club,  I«.  W.  Jefferson.  Sec'y 
iBdepradence,  Ore.,  Board  of  Trade,  P.  M.  Kirkland, 

Bocretary 
bmc  Board  of  Trade  and  Improvement  Company, 

C.  G.  Noble.  Secretary 
Kern  City  Board  of  Trade,  J.  R.  Williams,  Secretary 
Kern  County  Board  of  Trade,  Ben  I,.  Brandage,  Sec- 
retary, Bakersfield 
Kings  County  Chamber  of  Commerce,  P.  M.  Goodrich, 

Secretary,  Hanford 
X/)di  Chamber  of  Commerce,  E.  8.  Hogan,  Secretary 
ifOmpoc  Board  of  Trade,  W.  W.  Broughton,  Secretary 
I«oiig  Beach  Board  of  Trade,  T.  A.  MiUer,  Secretary 
2>w  Angeles  Board  of  Trade,  Gregoty  Perkins,  Jr., 

Secretary 
I«OB  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Prank  Wiggina, 

Secretary 
I^oa  Oatoa  Board  of  Trade,  W.  R.  L.  Jenks,  Secretary 
Madera  Board  of  Trade,  Geoxve  A.  Clark,  Secretary 
Madera  Parmen'  Clnb,  J.  A.  Sccara,  Secretary 
liartines  Board  of  Trade,  W.  A.  Hale,  Secretaxy 
Mtttysville  Chamber  of  Commerce.  A.  C.  Irwin,  SeCy 
Mcroed  Board  of  Trade,  B.  I«.  Moor,  Secretary 
Merced  Chamber  of  Commerce,  W.  H.  Turner,  Sec'y 
Modeato  Paxmen'  Club,  C.  N.  Whitmore,  Secretary 
Mooiovta  Board  of  Trade.  C  B.  Slosson.  Secretary 
Monterey  County  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Salinas 
Mountain  View  Board  of  Trade,  Cal.,  G.  K.   Bates, 

Secretary 
Napa  Board  of  Trade.  W.  G.  Thompson,  Secretam 
Nevada  County  Promotion  Committee,  W.  P.  Bngle- 

bright  Secretary 
Nevada  City  Chamber  of  Commerce,  W.  P.  Engle- 

bright,  President 
Newcastle  Horticultural  Society,  J.  P.  Madden,  Sec'y 
Oakland  Board  of  Trade,  Edwin  Steams,  Secretary 
Ogden  Weber  Club,  C.  R.  Hollingsworth,  Secretary 
Ontario  Board  of  Trade,  T.  B.  Parke,  Secretary 
Oregon  City  Board  of  Trade,  J.  W.  I«oder,  Secretary 
Orland  Board  of  Trade,  W.  B.  Scarce,  Secretary 
Ofoville  Chamber  of  Commerce.  W.  A.  Beard,  Secretary 
Oznard  Board  of  Trade.  Oxnard.  Cal. 
Fadfic  Ofove  Board  of  Trade,  B.  B.  Rich,  Secretary 
Pasadena  Board  of  Trade,  W.  R.  Clark,  Secretary 
Paao  Robles  Boa   :  of  Trade 

Peaiyn  Improvement  Asaociation,  H.  B.  Butler,  8ec*y 
PcCafuma  Board  of  Trade,  P.  A.  Cromwell,  Secretary 


Kilpatrick  Bro's  &  Collins 


RAILROAD  CONTRACTORS 


BEATRICE,     NEBRASKA 


ANDREW  WOLF,  president 


F.    M.    WEST,    VICE-PRESIDENT 


W.  W.  WE8TBAY,  secretar 


San  Joaquin  Valley  Realty  Co, 

140  EAST  MAIN  STREET,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 

San  Joaquin  Valley  Lands  for  sale  In  Tracts  of  10,  20,  30,  40,  60  and  100  and 
larsrer  acreage  suitable  for  Fruit,  Alfalfa  and  Grain  and  Grapes. 

A  larsre  portion  of  said  land  is  covered  by  Irrij^ation  Canals  with  plenty  of  water. 
Lon^  Time  and  Easy  Terms. 

ADDRESS.     SAN     JOAQUIN     VALLEY     REALTY     CO.,    STOCKTON,    CAL 


Forestry  and 
Irrigation 


If  you  want  to  keep  in  touch  with  these  two  live  subjects,  which  President  Roosevel 
considers  **  the  most  vital  of  the  internal  questions  of  the  United  States,"  you  should  1> 
a  subscriber  to  FORESTRY  AND  IRRIGATION. 

Forestry  and  Irrigation  is  a  magazine  that  should  be  of  special  interest 
in  the  West.  The  articles  are  from  experts  on  the  subjects  treated,  and  the  illus- 
trations are  photographic  halftones.  The  magazine  is  published  in  Washington 
and  has  the  advantage  of  intimate  connection  with  the  Government.  It  is  well 
edited  and  rapidly  gaining  the  confidence  of  those  persons  whose  interests  are 
identified  with  forestry  and  irrigation.— Denver  Post. 
Subscription  price  11.00  a  year.    Sample  copy  free  if  you  mention  Sunset. 

Address  FORESTRY  AND  IRRIGATION,  Atlantic  Building.  Washington,  D.  C 


Napa  Valley  Farm  Home 

MCAFEE  BROTHERS, 


108     MONTGOMERY     STREET 
8AN   FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


I^evel  tract  of  400  acres,  finest  soil  in  Napa  Count v;  near  Napi 
Citv;  railroad  runs  through  the  place;  fair  improvement: 
and  all  fenced;  income  last  year  I2265,  and  only  half  the  lam 
cultivated;  price  I40  per  acre;  adjoining  land  of  same  valui 
sells  at  $50  to  $75  per  acre;  must  be  sold  on  account  of  non 
resident  owners. 
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AIN^ElP     I^C^:•^'.     PHOTO,     TldhlDAO 

A  ToftilU  Djnner     On  the  Lino  of  the  Mexican  Centril 


i 


"THE  USE  OF  TRAVELING    IS  TO    REGULATE    THE    IMAGINATION    BY    REALITY,    AND 
INSTEAD  OF  THINKING  HOW  THINGS   MAY   BE.  TO   SEE   THEM  AS  THEY  ARE." 

DR.  JOHNSON 


VISIT    MEXICO    VIA    THE 


MEXICAN  CENTRAL  RY. 


iii  Autumn  when  the  climatic  cotidittocis,  foil  owing  I  he  raiuy  *eason^  arc  mo*>l  perfect-  No  heat,  no  dJuat, 
And  the  maximum  of  comfort  is  affjrded  by  the  latest  imui  aud  Piiltm^n  trtiuipmeut,  lighted  by  Pintach 
gSkM.    Meals  at  stalious  first  clasi.    Stopovers  allowed  anywhere  -(onlh  of  E\  Pa^o. 

MAKE  A   SIDE    TRIP   FROM    (RAPUATO    TO 


LAKE  CHAPALA 

ctcvATioN  9SOB   rECT  an  m^ilcs  wrmE 

100  MitE*  IN  icntaTH 
Contained  in  a  horseshoe  o(  erne  raid  hilU, 
fringed  with  groves  of  orauges,  mangos,  lime* 
and  palniA.  The  keel  of  the  little  steamer  that 
ai^ftista  in  ttie  commerce  of  thin  Inland  se«  floats 
higher  than  a  New  England  cloud.  Game  and 
fish ;  txiAting  and  bathing;  fine  thermal  springs; 
bcaulifn]  Iflke  and  mountain  scener\' 


GUADALAJARA 

POPiCLATtQ-AI     101,000  CLC¥ATlON    8094    ftiTT 

*' The  Pearl  of  the  Occident."  City  of  Pounlauis, 
Plants  and  Plowent.  selected  in  i53)  aM  Capital 
of  the  j^econd  province  of  New  Spain.  Here  the 
Azleca  made  their  final  fitaiid  and  Alvarado  fell 
la  the  last  desperate  battle. 


1 


Call  or  write  for  literature  on  Mexico  or  furiher  jnlormalioi]  to  any  Southern  Pacific  Agent  or  the  uuderaigaed 


a  R.  HUDSON 

a.  F.  a  f,  A. 
MEXICO,  0.  F. 


J.  T.  WHALEN  W.  S,  MEAD 

O.    W.    P,    *.  COM*    AOT. 

209  H0U8ER  BLDa..  ST,  LOUIS,  «0  EL  PASO,  TEX, 


W.  D.  MURDOCK     . 
A.  a.  p,  A.  ■ 


MEXICO,  D.  F. 


UN     WAlTliia    TO     PDUEHTiBCnB    rLEABE     MEMriQm 
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TWO  ELEGANT  FIREPROOF  HOTELS 


h* 


III  •'!  i^  •    {'  'IHl    . 


L08  ANGELES'  FAMOUS  HOTEL 

THE    ANGELUS  January  7. 1902 

LOS  ANGELES 


THE  KNUTSFORD 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 


Q.  S.   HOLMES,  PROPRIETOR 


THE  MODESTO  LUMBER  CO. 

C.  R.  TILL80N,  Manager 

Building  Materials  of  All  Kinds  Lime,  Cement  and  Brick 

Wire  and  Picket  Fencing 

Yards  at  illlODE8TO»  WATERFORD  and   TURLOCK 


DUCKS  FROM  DOOR-KNOBS. 


I  I  '^       I  a  -1  n 


Some  Incubmlora  promise  rverylliirij;;:  lu  .night;  ^ritht-r  diick?i  from  ikior-kaobsk  or 
chitlta  from  china  nest  *gg3,  and  a  fuil  gtt:iwi3  bird  in  a  week  or  I  wo.    The 


■  ^^  ••^  a  ^fm  ■  ■  ■  m^  inenbfltor  — 


BATOR 


inciibfltor  —  iimde  for  hatfrh- 
ing  tggs  i II  tht  b«t  po39tb1e  way.  It  )i  niid«  ofl  sdeatiric  prifldelCK of  toed 
Honest  rnaUrJal,  by  hoflflt  wirlmpH,  Confiequently  it  will  do  hSI  ihal  a  gooti 
inciiLritHjr  oiijtht  to  do.  We  ihitikourcotistruction  1-^  »  little  b«tttf  thai  iny 
Olbfnj  we  fire  fture  wrc  tntc  f^itis;  we  know  we  plessf  t!»*  PfOlMe'  If  you. 
arclciokitig  for  a  machine  tliai  wiU  hntrh  all  ihe  ftrtilc  e^K*.  you'll  be 
iTJteresied  in  THE  PfTALUWIA.  Our  large  i Ihist nit ed  tTitaloKue  U  acat  j 
fr«e  upon  request,  wE  PAY  EREIGHT  ANTWHERI  IN  IGNITED  STATES, 
we  MAKE  A  GOOO  BROODER,  TOO 

Petalyma  Incubator  Co.,  ^allma  caueokhia 
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HOTEL  ST.  NICHOLAS 


AMERICAN    AND    EUROPEAN    PLANS 

Junction  ;',«--J:-',«-«"8tn....  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

A  Thoroughly  Modern  First-Class  Hotel 


C  <)  N   1>  U  C  T  K  I)       H  V 

IRA  R.  AND  J.  H.  DOOLITTLE  HOTEL  CO. 

H.  C.  8M1TH,  Secretary  JA8.  H.  DOOLITTLE,  Manager 


A/>/%/¥f^       1^11 /CO TA  J C AIT       Better  Than  Government  Bonds.     I  offer  for 
1 11 11 11 1       Illll/rX  I  Iwirill  I         ^^^1     ^y    S^<icrc    vineyard,   containing   35    acres 
lllilili       111  W  LO  I  IvILIl  I         seedless  Sultanas  and  Thompson  seedless  grapes, 
■  ■»w         ^waiw  ■«■         j^   acres  shipping  grapes,  ao  acres  raisin  grapes, 

10  acres  apricots  and  prunes,  modern  7-room  cottage  with  basement,  large  new  barn,  fruit  drier,  tray  sheds, 
men's  house,  wind  mill,  tank  and  tank  house,  trays,  boxes,  farm  implements,  wagons,  stock  and  eTeiything 
complete,  small  orange  and  lemon  grove,  English  walnuts,  almonds,  olives,  etc.  Inigation  ditch  runs  through 
the  place.  Soil  is  a  sedimentary  deposit,  more  than  ao  feet  deep;  no  hard  pan  nor  alkali  and  none  better 
in  the  state.  It  is  situated  near  Woodland,  the  county  seat  of  Yolo  countv  and  only  20  miles  from  the  state 
capital.  Convenient  to  fine  schools,  churches,  etc.  For  a  series  of  years  this  place  has  paid  interest  on  $55,000, 
and  is  fully  as  productive  now  as  it  has  been.  Best  of  reasons  for  offering  such  a  bargiBiin.  Price  onlv  K5,ooo 
without  present  crop,  or  $30,000  with  crop.  Addres.s    C.  T.  BIDWELL  WoodlMd,  CillTonili 


/>  Pl^lXil  A  I  1^  A  I  IF/^iliy  I  k  ^  °^^  hand-book  descriptive  of  the  most  productive  section  of  the 
l«l  ra  I  K/ll  l«/ll  WW  IIKrai/1  state.  An  opportune  publication  of  special  interest  to  its  many 
\/K.lll  imrvi-    \/ni-ll  Vimilin    varied  pursuits -with  maps  and  illustrations.    Price,  postpiid,  50  cts. 

F.  M.  DeWITT,  318  POST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


HAYWARDS,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 

FRUIT  ORCHARDS  AND  SUBURBAN    HOMES 

One    Hour's    Ride    from    SAN    FRANCISCO.    OAKLAND   or    BERKELEY 

Productive  fruit  farms;  beautifully  located  homes  in   full  view  of  San    Francisro   Bay    and    City.     Climate 
unsurpassed.     The   best   CHERRY,    APRICOT,  SMALL  FRUIT  and  VEGETABLE  section  in  the  State. 
For  further  particulars,  correspond  with 

S.    D.   WARREN   d.   SON,    REAL   ESTATE.    HAYWARDS,   CAL. 


**  A  Product  op  Nature's  Laboratory  '• 

E.  a  S.  ^A^^sic^  OLIVE  OIL 

Gold  Medal,  Paris,  1900 . 

Shipped  direct  from  the  Mills  to  the  consumer.    Express  charges  paid  to  any  point  in  California 
A  large  bottle  for  $1.00.  or  one  gallon  for  $4.00.       EKIiAN-iTOW  CO.,  OROVILLE,  CAL. 


THROUGH  TRAINS 

"DAILY  &  SUNDAYS  TOO" 

"THE  KATY  WAY" 

BETWEEN    PRINCIPAL    POINTS    IN 

MISSOURI,    KANSAS, 

INDIAN    TERRITORY,    OKLAHOMA, 

TEXAS  AND   MEXICO 

Pullman  BulTet  Sleepers  and  Reclining  Chair  Cars  on  All  Through  Tralna 


CALIFORNIA    EXCURSION    SLEEPERS 

rn  <iAN   PRANniSCO^  Leave   SL  Loyis  Tuesdays  at  8:32  P.  M. 
TO  SAN   FRANQIbUU  ^   ^^^^^  Kansas  City  Thursdays  at  9r45  P.  M, 

PoriM  QAN  FRANri^rn  i  F^°'  ^**  Louis,  Toavo  Tuesdays  at  7*00  P.  M, 
FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO  ^  ^^^  Ksfiaa*  Clty»  leave  Thursdays  at  7:00  P.  M. 
Via  WuTO,  Flatoriia,  Sftn  Antonio,  El  l^so  and  Lds  Angeles 

FOR    FAST  TIME    take 

"  THE  KATY  FLYER " 


IN    WRiriMQ    TO    AOVKVITISCRS    FLCASK    MENTION    SUNSCT 


MOUNT  TAMALPAIS  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

SAN   RAFAEL,    CALIFORNIA 

Accredited  by  the  Unirersiliet 
.  ArTHOR  Crqsbv,   D.  D.         .         ,         ,         Headmaster 

Major  Matthew  a.  Batsopj  (CAPTim  u.  s.  a.j 

Detailed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  as  Instructor  In 
Military  Science  and  Tactics 


Major  Andrsw  J.  Kirk 
Ddhcan  MacKinnon 


Commandant 


Head  of  Junior  School 


GUAYMAS 


on  the 


Sunset 
Route 


Great  Winter  Resort 
Paradise  for  Sportsmen 

Send  ten  ceott  to 

J.  A.  NAUGLE 

General  Passenger  Agent 

SONORA  RAILWAY 


Guaymas 


Mexico 


Southern 
Pacific 

Information 
Bureau 


6ij  Market  Street 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Headquarters  for  travelers 

Full  information,  free,  about  California 

Lots  of  literature 

Send  your  mail  in  our  care 

WM.    MCMURRAY,    AGENT 


P.  A.   STANTON  i44  s.    Broadway 

REAL    ESTATE  LOS   ANGELES.  CAL. 

Land  Agent  for  I.  W.  Hellmui.  the  largest  property  owner  in  Lot  Angeles  City 


References:  Farmers  and  Merchants  Bank.  Los  Angeles;  Nevada  National  Bank.  San  Francisco 


LOOK 


at  this  paper  on  which  Sunset  Magazinb 
is  printed.  It  is  furnished  by  us.  All  of  the 
best  periodicals  in  the  State — or  nearly  all— 

get  their  paper  at  our  place.     All  kinds  of  paper  and  all  of  the  best. 

RrkMT7G^pri  I      c^    r^i\     ^^1-408  sansome  street 

DvPilllO  1  ULiLi       or      V/VP«     SAN  FRANCISOO      .      CALlMlmU 


BALDWIN  LOCOMOTIVE 
WORKS 

SINGLE    EXPANSION    AND    COMPOUND 

LOCOMOTIVES 


BROAD  AND  NARROW  GAUGE  LOCOMOTIVES      MINE,  FURNACE  AND  COMPRESSED  AIR  LOCOMOTIVES 

LOCOMOTIVES  PARTICULARLY  ADAPTED  TO  LOGGING  AND  PLANTATION  SERVICE 

ELECTRIC  LOCOMOTIVES  WITH  WESTINGHOUSE  MOTORS 

ELECTRIC  CAR  TRUCKS  WITH  OR  WITHOUT   MOTORS 


BURNHAM,  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


Write  for  maps  Bud 

prospectus  to 

W*  H.  ROflRfR    Frmn,  CaL 


Mount  Campbell  Orange  Tract 

2000    ACRES 

IfOCATION  in  Efl^tern  Fresno  County,   nmr    Rctdlcy,   oti    Southern    FAdic 
and  Santa  I*c  RailtoDds,  blig^btly  j^Joping  mesa  abov'e  line  of  3evere  frcksta. 
WATER  abundant  and  cheap.    {Canal  and  r^ofirvolr,) 
SOIL—  A  vegetable  ItMini,  rich  In  iroo  and  potas.h> 
IMMUNITY  Ifom  itiaei!t  fKrsLs. 

ORANGES  ripen  early  and  toratnand  best  pricrs. 
Price  a  ad  Terms  on  Application. 

MOUNT    CAMPBELL    COLONY 

9000  acrea  of  high-j^rtide   *f)il  u»di*r  dSlcb,   suitable  for  onchatilA  and    vine- 

fards  — now  beinis  subdivided  Into  SO  to  40  acre  lots,  and  will   be  lold 
rom^&k.Ol]  to  $50.00  per  acre  on  easy  terms  to  actnal  ?*ttlers. 

MOUNT    CAMPBELL    TOWN    SITE 

Ndture  has  made  it  ont  of  the  beauty  spot-i  in  California. 


»itiit.»t».t'4-»t<'t'>t''t'<''t''t't'<'a'<''t'<''t'<'a''t''t''l'4Mt..t''t''l'4'»<"t'4''t''l'<'<'» 
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OALT,  CALirORNIA 

Hn  Opportunit7 
fbr  r)ome9eeker9 


Large  Profits  in  Grapes 


Our  Offer 

TO  PARTIES  who  will  plant  25  acres  or  more  of  Wine 
Grapes  per  year  and  brings  the  same  to  bearing  free  of 
expense  to  us.  we  will  give  a  good  deed,  clear  of  all  liens 
and  encumbrances,  to  one-half  the  land  so  planted,  when 
that  time  arrives,  that  is  in  three  years.  We  will  not 
expect  any  of  the  crop  until  the  division  of  the  land  is 
made,  we  have  7000  acres  of  Wine  Grape  land,  and  make 
this  offer  solely  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  property. 
The  soil  is  especially  adapted  to  Wine  Grapes,  and  as  700 
acres  are  already  planted  on  the  same  trtfct.  we  invite  in- 
spection, as  they  speak  for  themselves. 

For  full  particulars,  address,  CDbitfthci*  £t  tLxV 

ealt,  CaUfomU 


»»»»»»»»»'I''t''t''»<''t«»»»»»»»»»»»»<"l"l''t'»'t''t''t"tit't">  <">»»»»»»»» 


^^^^^^^ 

^ 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co 

■ 

■                                         MANUTACTURERS  OF                                       ^ 

\             American  Steel  Wire  Drilling  Line            MR 

I 

B           American  Steel  Wire  Pumping  Line 
B           American  Steel  Wire  Tubing  Line 

^Rll 

1 

|H|          American  Steel  Wire  Sand  Line 
H^         Swan  Automatic  Drilling  Swivel 

» 

i 

^        GEO.  H.  ISMON 

^                   Pacific  Coast  Sales  Agent 

1              |\\ 

'ill 

! 

ornci:   and    WAn^tHOLiE 

^      &  AND  10   PINE,  iTREE^T 

j^^l                                                     FACTORT 

^M                         332  BAT  JTRECT 

^1           JAN  FRANCIiCO,  CALIFORNIA 

^HH^3 1 

•L 

?^^"                            LONG  DliTANCE  TELEPHOME 

1       — 

■  ',1'. 

1 

^ 

m 

n  1 '  H 

1 

AGENCIES 

Los  Angeles,  California                                         Portland,  Oregon 

B.  W.  Smith,  Sales  Agent                                E.  R.  Eldredgb,  Sales  Ageot 

Seattle,  Wasbington 
1                   O.  D.  C01.VIN,  Sales  Agent 

t 

IH    wPllTiHa    TO    i^DVIllTIVCIIB    P'LCAac    MCP|TI9t«    «U«««tT 

i 
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LOOK  AT  THE  ASSORTMENT  OF  GOODS  CARRIED  BY  ONE  HOUSE 


BICYCLES  AND  ALL  PARTS  PERTAINING  TO  THEM 


Boilers, 
igti 
Hoists,  Etc. 

Refrigerating 
Plants, 
Blowers,  Etc. 

Castings  for  all 
Classes  of  Work 


Goods  anii 
Supplies 

Agricultural 
Inplements  and 
Extra  Parts 

Wire,  Nails 
and  Rope 


LAUNCHES  AND   ROWBOATS     ALL  SIZES  AND  STYLES 


CELEBRATED 
LUEGER    PISTOL 


VEHrCLES 

OF    ALL    DESCRIPTIONS 

FARM   WAGONS 


HARDWARE, 
CUTLERY, 

GUNS.  PISTOLS.  ETC. 

BUILDERS'  HARDWARE 


BAKER    &    HAMILTON 

San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Or.,  New  York 

WRITE    FOR    CATALOGUES,   STATING   CLASS    OF    GOODS 


a:^HE>    k:e>iv"x^O]v 


Salt  Lake 

City's 
New  Hotel 


^um^^^^^^  Large,  Superb 

and 
Incomparable 


DON     H.     PORTER 


JOHN    HACKETT,   MANAGER 


Pacific  Coast  Dredging  &  Reclamation  Company 

5   MARKET  STREET 


Tug  Boat,  "  WALTER  HACKETT''  Tel.  Main  664 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Earliest  orange  land  in  Cali- 
fornia. Water  supplied  by 
electric  power.  Crop  is  all 
shipped  for  the  holiday  mar- 
ket«  Enormous  profits  from 
bearing  orchards. 

CorrMpMd  wKli 

Mt.  Whitney  Power  Co. 

Vliaila,Callf«iila 


PROFITABLE  INVESTMENTS 

in  good,  safe  real  estate  are  not  easily  found.  We 
are  makinfi:  mouev  for  our  clients  and  can  do  so 
for  vou.  If  you  have  idle  money  (any  amount) 
write  for  particulars. 

MERCANTILE    INVESTMENT   CO. 

2S3  South  Broadway 

LOS    ANGELES.     CAL. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  HOMESEEKER 

A  monthly  niagasine  — 100  or  more  pages  every 
month.  Profusely  illustrated  —50  famous  Califomim 
scenes  beautifully  printed  on  art  paper,  free  with 
yearly  subscription.  $1.00  per  year ,  10  cents  per 
copy.    Agents  wanted 

THE  CALIFORNIA    HOMESEEKER 
20  Byrnc  Block 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


HOTEL  LANGHAM 


'lofm  p.  Cbtlagbcr,  proprUtor 


Ratts 

Hmencan^  $2«oo  and  $2.50  per  Day 

Guropcaiit  $i*oo  and  $1.50  per  Day 

Steam  Deated 


Corner  6Ui8  and  Madon 


San  fr^ndsco,  CaL 


E.  H.  ROLLINS  &  SONS 

BOSTON  SAN    FRANCISCO  Denver 

335    PINE  STREET 

MUNICIPAL    RAILWAY  and    CORPORATION 

BONDS 

SELECT    CALIFORNIA    SECURITIES    FOR    INVESTORS 

GEO.    A.    BATCHELDER,    MANAGER 


THE 


JANNEY 


COUPLER 


THE  ORIGINAL  AND  LEADING 
M.C.  B.  COUPLER 


MaMfactired  Cxclnively  ly 


The  McConway  Torley  Co. 

PIttsbirg,  Pa. 
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STOCKTON 


I9  a  rapidly  growing  manu- 
facturing city  of  21,561  in- 
habitants, situated  on  tide- 
water at  the  entrance  to  the 


SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY 

A  fertile  land  almost  as  large 
as  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 
This  valley  is  the  granary  and 
most    productive   section    of 


n  CALIFORNIA  z 
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The  Italy  of  America  —  the 
gateway  to  the  Orient.  Send 
four  cents  in  postage  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Stockton 
Cham  her  of  Commerce,  Stock- 
ton, Cal., and  receive  by  return 
mail  a  handsomely  illustrated 
magazine  of  information  re- 
garding this  favored  region. 


»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»»# 


IN   WRITINO   TO   ARVKI«ri«KII»    »kKA»K    MKNTION    •UNWIT 


SOUTHERN   PACIFIC  COMPANY 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  THROUGH   CAR  SERVICE 


EAST    BOUND. 


OGDEN    ROUTE 


WK8T  BOUND. 


No.  1.    OVERLAND  UMITED-Electric  Lighted 

—  D«lljr  —  Solid  Vestibuled  Tiain.  Composite 
Buifet-jCibniry  Car,  Pourteen  Section  Drawing 
Room  Sleeping  Car,  Compartment-Observation 
Car  and  Diner  San  Prandaoo  to  Chicago,  via 
Cheyenne  and  Omaha. 

Double  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  and  Dining 
Car  San  Prandaco  to  Chicago,  via  Denver  and 
Omaha. 

Wide  Vestibule  Parlor  Car  San  Prancisoo  to  Sac- 
ramento. 

No.  4.  ATLANTIC  EXPRESS  -  Dally  -  Wide 
Vestibule  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  San  Prandsco  to 
Chicago,  via  Cheyenne  and  Omaha;  also  San  Pran- 
dsco to  Denver,  via  Grand  Junction. 

Tourist  car  San  Prandsco  to  Kansas  City,  via 
Cheyenne  and  Denver. 

Diners  San  Prancisco  to  Chicago. 

Throafth  Toortot  Caro— Personally  oonduded 

SUNDAYS,  Sacramento  to  Chicago  (from  I,os  An- 
geles), via  Salt  I«ake,  Denver  and  Omaha. 

MONDAYS.  San  Prandsco  to  St.  I/mis,  via  Salt  ]>ke 
and  Pueblo. 

TUB8DAY8,  Sacramento  to  Chicago  (from  I<os  An- 
geles), via  Salt  I«ake,  Denver  and  Omaha. 

TUB8DAYS,  San  Prandsco  to  Chicago,  via  Salt  I«ake, 
^Pueblo  and  Kansas  City. 

WBDNH8DAYS,  Sacfumento  to  Chicago  (from  I«os 

^Angeles),  via  Salt  I«ake,  Denver  and  Omaha. 

WBDNB8DAY8,  Sacfumento  to  Chicago  and  St.  Paul 
(from  I<os  Angeles),  via  Cheyenne  and  Omaha. 

THURSDAYS,  Sacramento  to  Chicago  (from  I«os  An- 
geles), via  Salt  ]>ke,  Denver  and  Omaha. 

THURSDAYS,  San  Prandsco  to  St.  I/rais,  via  Salt 
I^ake,  Denver  and  Kansas  City. 

PRIDAY8,  Sacramento  to  Chicago  (from  I«os  Angeles), 
via  Cheyenne  and  Omaha. 

PRIDA YS.  Sacramento  to  Chicago  ( from  I/>s  Angeles), 
via  Salt  I«ake,  Pueblo  and  Kansas  City. 

SATURDAYS,  Sacramento  to  Chicago  (from  I<os  An- 
geles), via  Salt  I«ake,  Pueblo  and  Omaha. 

No.  6  ATLANTIC  EXPRESS-Dallx- Vestibuled 

Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  and  Dininff  Car  San 
Prandsco  to  Chicago,  via  Cheyenne  and  Omaha. 

Vestibuled  Double  Drawing  Room SleepingCar 
and  Dining  Car  San  Prandsco  to  Chicago,  via  Den- 
ver and  Omaha. 

Wide  Vestibuled  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car 
San  Prandsco  to  St.  I/mis,  via  Pueblo  and  Kansas 
City. 

Pree  Redining  Chair  Car  San  Prancisco  to  Ogden . 

Tourist  Sleeping  Car  San  Prancisco  to  Chfcago, 
via  Cheyenne  and  Omaha. 

Tourist  Sleeping  Car  San  Prandsco  to  Denver, 
vU  Salt  I^ake. 


No.  i.    OVERLAND  UMITED-Electrio  Lighted 

—  Daily  — Solid  Vestibuled  Train.  Composite 
Buffet-Cibrary  Car,  Pourteen  Section  Drawing 
Room  Sleeping  Car,  Compartment-Observation 
Car  and  Diner  Chicago  to  San  Prandsco,  via 
Omaha  and  Cheyenne. 

Double  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  and  Dinins 
Car  Chicago  to  San  Prandsco.  via  Omaha  ana 
Denver. 

Wide  Vesdbule  Parlor  Car  Sacramento  to  San 
Prandsco. 

No.  8.  PACIFIC  EXPRESS-Dally-Wide  Vesti- 
bule Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  San  Prandsco,  via 
Omaha  and  Cheyenne. 

Wide  Vestibule  Buffet  Sleeping  Car  Denver  to 
San  Prandsco. 

Tourist  Sleeping  Car  Chicago  to  San  Prandsco, 
via  Omaha  and  Cheyenne. 

Diners  Chicago  to  San  Prandsco. 

Through  Tourist  Cars  —  Personally  Conducted 
TUBSDAYS    from    Chicago    to     I/>s  Angeles,    via 

Omaha  and  Ogden. 
THURSDAYS  from   Chicago    to    I/>s  Angeles,  via 

Omaha  and  Ogden. 
TUESDAYS,  St.  Paul  to  I«os  Angeles,  via  Omaha  and 

Ogden. 

No.S.    PAanC  EXPRESS -Dalbr- Vestibuled 

Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  and  Dining  Car  Chi- 
cago to  San  Prandsco,  via  Omaha  and  Cneyenne; 
also  via  Omaha  and  Denver. 

Vestibuled  SUndard  Sleeping  Car  St.  I/mis  to 
San  Prandsco,  via  Kansas  City  and  Pueblo. 
Pree  Redining  Chair  Car  Ogden  to  San  Prancisoo 
Tourist  car  unsas  City  to  San  Prandsco,  via 


Denver  and  Cheyenne. 

Tourist  Sleepmg  Car  Denver  to  San  Prancisoo, 
via  Grand  Junction. 

Throafth  ToorUt  Cars— Personally  Conducted 

MONDAYS  from  Chicago  to  I<os  Angeles,  via  Omaha, 
Denver  and  Ogden. 

TUESDAYS  from  Chicago  to  Cos  Angeles,  via  Kan- 
sas City.  Pueblo  and  Ogden. 

TUESDAYS  from  Chicago  to  I«os  Angeles,  via  Omaha, 
Pueblo  and  Ogden. 

WEDNESDAYS  from  Chicago  to  I<os  Angeles,  via 
Omaha,  Denver  and  Ogden. 

WEDNESDAYS  from  St.  I/mis  to  San  Prancisco,  via 
Kansas  City,  Denver  and  Ogden. 

THURSDAYS  from  Chicago  to  San  Prandsco,  via 
Omaha,  Pueblo  and  Osden. 

THURSDAYS  from  Chicago  to  I/>s  Angeles,  via 
Omaha,  Pueblo  and  Ogden. 

THURSDAYS  from  Chicago  to  Ixm  Angeles,  via  Kan- 
sas City,  Pueblo  and  Ogden. 

SATURDAYS  from  Chioigo  to  I/>s  Angeles,  via 
Omaha,  Pueblo  and  Ogden. 


SUNSET  ROUTE -VIA  FRESNO 


PROM   SAN    PRANCISCO— EAST   BOUND. 

No.  S.  LOS  ANGELES  EXPRESS  -  Dally  -  Buf- 
fet Drawing  Room  Slee^ng  Cars  San  Prancisco  to 
I«os  Angeles.  Drawing  ttoom  Sleeping  Car  Bakers- 
field  to  I/>s  Angeles;  Tourist  Sleetnng  Car  San 
Prandsco  to  I«os  Angeles. 

No.  16.  THE  OWL  LIMITED -Dally -Solid 
Vestibuled  Train.  Pullman  Sleeping  (Su*,  Com- 
posite Buffet  Car,  Compartment  Car  and  Pullman 
Sleeping  Car  San  Prandsco  to  I<os  Angeles;  Din- 
ing Car  San  Prandsco  to  Presno,  and  Mojave  to 
ho§  Angdes.  Sleeper  San  Prancisco  to  Bakersfield. 

No.  50.    Sleeper  San  Prancisco  to  Presno. 

SHASTA 

NORTH  AND  EAST  SOUND. 

No.  16.    OREGON  EXPRESS  -  Dalbr  -  Drawing 

Room  Sleeping  Car  San  Prandsco  to  Portland. 

Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  San  Prandsco  to 
Dunsmuir. 

Ttourist  Sleeping  Car  San  Prancisco  to  Portland 
and  Sacramento  to  Portland. 

Dining  Car  between  San  Prandsco  and  Roseburg. 

No.  It.  SHASTA  EZPRESS-Dalbr-Buffet  Draw- 

injr  Room  SlecpiBg  Car  San  Prandaoo  to  Portland. 

Tourist  Sleeping  Car  San  Prancisoo  to  Portland. 


iCISCO  — WEST   BOUND. 


No.  7.    SAN  PRANCISCO  EXPRESS  -  Dally - 

Buffet  Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Can  I«os  Angeles 
to  San  Prandsco,  Bakersndd  to  San  Prandsco. 
Sleeper  Presno  to  San  Prancisco.  Tourist  Sleeping 
Car  I/M  Angeles  to  San  Prandsco. 

No.  95.     THE   OWL    LIMITED- Dally -Solid 

Vestibuled  Train.  Composite  Buffet  ^u-.  Com- 
partment Car  and  Pullman  Sleeping  Car  I«os  An- 
geles to  San  Prandsco;  Pree  Redining  Chair  Car 
Presno  to  San  Prancisoo.  Dining  Car  Los  Angeles 
to  Mojave,  and  Presno  to  San  Prancisco. 

ROUTE 

WEST  AND  SOUTH  SOUND. 

No.  16._CALiPORNlA_EJia»RESS- Daily-Draw- 

San  Pram 


ing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Portland  to  San  ] 
Drawing  Room  Sleeping  Car  Dunsmuir  to  San 

Prandsco. 
Tourist  Sleeping  Car  Portland  to  San  Prandaoo; 

also  Portland  to  Sacramento. 
Dining  Car  between  Roseburg  and  San  Prandaoo 


No.  11.  SHASTA  EXPHESS-Dally-BuHet  Draw^ 

ins  Room  Sleeping  Car  Portland  to  San  Prandaoo. 

Tourist  Sleeping  Car  Portland  to  San  Prandaoo. 


SOUTHERN   PACIFIC  COMPANY 

COAST    LINE 

SOUTH    BOUND.  NORTH    BOUND. 

No.  It.  COA6T  LINE  LIMITED- Dally -Futaf       No.  11.  OTAfT  UNE  LUIiITBD-D«lljr--PMk» 

Cu,  Free  Reclining  Chair  Cu-,  Smoking  Cu  and  Car.  Free  Reclining  Chair  Car,  Smoking  Car  and 

Dining  Car  San  Pranciaoo  to  Um  Angeles.  Dining  Car  I«os  Angeles  to  San  Prandsoo. 


»      .^     ..««>,  ^»...i»«  «^.r»»...     .v..  No.  •.  SUNSET  EXPRE««-Did|y-BBfct  Draw. 

No.  10.    NEW  ORLEANS  EXPRESS —Dalbr  —  ing  Room  Sleeping  Car  New  Orleans  to  San  Fran- 

Buifet  Drawing  Room  Sleet>ing  Car  San  Prandsco  cisoo;  also  Sleeper  Chicago  to  San  Francisco,  vU 

to  New  Orleans;  also  Sleeper  San  Francisco  to  c.  R.  I.  &  P.  Ry.  and  Bl  Paso. 

Chicago^viaBlPasoandC.  R.  I.&P.R7.  pree   Reclining  Chair  Cars   Bl   Paso  to  San 

Free  Reclining  Chair  Car  San  Francisco  to  Bl  Francisco.    Tonrist  Car  Chicago  to  San  Francisoo, 

Paso.    Tourist  Ou*  San  Pranciaoo  to  Chicago,  via  via  C.  R.  I.  &  P.  Ry.  and  Bl  Paso. 

Bl  Paso  and  C.  R.  I.  &  P.  Ry.  Diner  Salinas  to  San  Francisco. 

Diner  San  Prandsco  to  Salinas.  Through  Toorlot  C«^-PersonaUy  Conducted. 

Throafth  Toorlot  Cara— Personally  Conducted.  to  bait  francisco 

»•.«.».  ^»»  a      «-_   ^      *    *,      .«^  From  New  Orleans  TUBSDAYS  to  San  Prandsco. 

SUNDAYS,  San  Fnmdsco  to  New  Orleans.  |rrom   Cindnnau  TUBSDAYS;  from    New  Orleans 

MONDAYS,    WBDNBSDAYS    and    FRIDAYS,    San  u^^SS^J?^^' rt    o      iLrnwnAva    wttntma. 

Prandsco  to  Washington.  D.  C.  via  New  Orleans.  Prom   Washington,   D.  C,   MONDAYS,   WBDNgS- 

w^^rST^  ^  ^*^ ,      '     \       Z      wicu..  jj^,yg  and  FRIDAYS;  from  New  Orleans  WBD- 

MONDAYS,  San  Prandsco  to  Cincinnati.  NBSDAYS,  FRIDAYS  and  SUNDAYS. 


TUBSDAYS,  San  Francisco  to  Chicago,  vU  New  Or-  ^"*SJSJf*|Kr^^^''^^^^®5  '"*"*  ^^^  Orleans 

l«n.;  also  to  St.  I^uis,  via  Bl  Paso,  FlatonU  and  prJ^^ji^TOSDAYS;  FlatonU  THURSDAYS. 
^■"*  and  Bl  Paso  FRIDAYS. 

UR8DAYS.  San  Prandsco  to  Kansas  City,  vU  Fla-  From  Kansas  City  THURSDAYS;  FlatonU  8ATUR- 
tonU.  DAYS,  and  l^Paso  SUNDAYS 


60,000 


ACRES   of    Rich    River 
Bottom  Land  with  Water 

IN  THE  HEART  OF  CALIFORNIA 

The  second  and  third  subdivisions  of  the 

LAGUNA  DE  TACHE  GRANT 

Are  now  ready  to  sell  in  tracts  of  ten  acres  or  more. 

This  land  is  located  in  Fresno  and  Kings  Counties  and  along  the  north  side 

of  Kings  River.     It  is  adapted    to   Copn*    Alffalfay    Daipym^*    Ho^a   and 

Cattle.    All  the  products  of  the  eastern   general  farm,  as  well  as  Ve^etableSy 

8mall  FpuitSy  Orcharda  and  Vineyapda. 

Every  acre  carries  a  water  right  with  it.    The  prices  are  low.    The  terms  are  easy. 

For  descriptive  folder  and  full  particulars  address 

NARE8  &  8AUNDER8,  Laton*  Freano  COm  Cal. 


•HA«.  W.  MACKKY.  ^RKttlRKNT  CHA«.  MILLKR,  SKOONR  VIOK-^NKSIRKNT  HOST.  McCAUMONT.  •■eilKTAIIT 

JAS.  W.  ROWLAND,  VIOC-rnCRlRKNT  W.  4.  aLKAKLKV.  TNCAaURKfl  W.  ■.  CORINTH.  •SNKIIALawrr. 

THE  TRANKLIN  STEEL  CASTING  CO. 

HIGH  GRADE  OPEN  HEARTH 
STEEL  CASTINGS  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS 
^^^  UP  TO  60.000  POUNDS 

LONE  STAR  AUTOMATIC  (M.&B.)  STEEL  COUPLER 

THIS  HAS  STOOD  A  PULLINQ  TEST  OP  ISI.OOO  POUNDS  AND  THE 
LOCKINQ  DEVICE  REMAINED  UNAPPECTED 

MkIM  Office:  nUNKUN,  PA.  New  Yerfc  Office:  253  IMAIWAY 


IN   WRITINO  TO   ARVKRTI«KR«   PUASK   1 


Wr  desire  iDcalt  theattenliou  of  intend- 
ing  buyers)  of  couutry  lauda  to  some 
bargains  in  income-producJcig  orchard, 
viney«.rd,  i^rain  and  stock  fanus^  many 
of  which  are  bank  foreclosures,  that  we 
have  for  sale.  Mi.  Butsh  having  had  forty 
years'  knowledge  and  experience  of  the 
value  of  land;^,  and  being  the  owner  of  an 
incosne-producing  orchard  and  vineyard, 
can  i  nielli  Re  ntly  direct  intending  buyers 
to  the  best  lands  and  bargains  in  the 
State.    Correst>andencc  solicited.      ::      :; 

DAVID    BUSH    ^   SON 

90  Montgomery  St.,  Sa.n  Phakcisco,  Ca.L, 


IW    iArMFTlNn     TD    ADVEnTlBCiAiB     PLEAIir     MITMTIOM     blJMBCT 


Oakland 

^^C  A  L  I  F  O  R  N  I  A^^ 

IS  acknowledged  by  all  tourists,  who  have  ever  driyen  around 
the  city  or  enjoyed  tlie  unstirpassed  views  from  the  street  cars^ 
BS  one  of  the  most  picturesque  cities  in  America.  It  has  ati 
area  of  about  eighteen  sqnare  miles  and  a  population  of  about 
75,000,         :::::::::::: 

OAKLAND  16  THB  COUNTY  «EAT  of  Alameda  County, 
the  third  county  in  the  state  in  the  matter  of  population  and 
assessed  valuation,     :        :         :        i        i        :        :        :        i        i 

THE  CLimATE  OF  OAKLAND  is  the  most  equable  of  any 
city  in  all  California.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  seasons  is': 
Spring,  55*29;  Summer,  60.46;  Autumn^  56-7^  aud  Winter^ 
49.80  degrees  Fahr.     What  better  could  anybody  ask  f       :        : 

THE  RESmBNCES  OF  OAKLAND  are  sunouitded  with 
well-kept  lawns  and  the  gardens  are  embowered  in  ever- bloom- 
ing plants  and  shrubbery.       :::::::        i 

THE    STREETS    OF    OAKLAND    are   a    paradise  for   the 

bicyclist  and  the  lover  of  horse-flesh.       '     ;         :         :        :         : 

OAKLAND  boasts  of  eight  public  squares  or  porks  and  a 
natural  water  park,  Lake  Memtt,  containing  170  acres,      :        : 


OAKLAND  18  THE  TERAt]NU€  of  the  transcontinental 
railroads,  and  tourists  alighting  from  the  trains  are  conveyed 
in  ferries  to  San  Francisco  and  other  cities.  Railroad  and 
steamship  meet  at  Oakland.  :        :    .     :        :        :        :        : 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  FACILITIES  OF  OAKLAND  have 
earned  for  the  city  the  title  of  **The  Athena  of  the  Pacific/* 
for  Oakland  is  amply  provided  with  all  grades  of  public  schools 
and  with  many  private  schools  and  seminaries,  wbile  right  at 
its  door  is  located  that  famous  seat  of  learning,  the  Dniversity 
of  California.  There  are  nineteen  public  schools  which  take 
rank  with  the  very  highest  in  the  United  States.        i        :        i 

AS  A  RELIGIOUS  CENTER  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  there 
are  over  eighty  religious  organizations  in  the  city  and  many  of 
the  church  edifices  are  noted  throughout  the  country  for  their 
architectural  beauty.         i        i        i        i        :        i        :        i        i 

OAKLAND^S  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  is  one  of  the  finest  struc- 

tures  of  the  kind,  if  indeed  not  the  finest,  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

and  contains  one  of  the  choicest  select  ions  of  the  best  books  to 
be  found  in  any  city  of  the  West,         :::::: 

IF    YOU    ARE    INTERESTED     IN     OAKLAND 

or  are  eontcmplating  seeking  a  home  ia  a  more  equable  climate  than  you  are  now  residing  in, 
write  to  Edwin  Stearns,  Secretary  of  the  O airland  Board  of  Tkadb,  for  any  more 
speeific  information  you  may  desire  and  your  request  will  be  promptly  complied  with. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  OAKLAND  HARDOR 


TO  COMMERCE 


Ships  and  cars  tneet  at  its  w^ter  front. 

II  k  perfect tl 7  land-locked. 

Its  waters  are  never  niffied  by  severest  storms. 

It  is  the  only  section  of  San  Fjanciff^  bay 
where  vessels  can  be  moored  in  abeoltite  secur- 
ity ia  any  weather,  with  the  wind  from  any 
qtiarter. 

Vessels  cao  enter,  discbar]^  cargo  and  depart 
in  any  condition  of  weather  in  perfect  safety. 

Ita  area  Is  large  enough  to  accommodAte  the 
commerce  of  the  Nation  without  overcrowding. 

It  contains  no  ohs^truction  to  navigation  by 
vessels  of  any  tonnage^  except  such  as  is  re^ 
movable  by  ordinary  dredging. 

tt  isanid^l  harbor  for  sbip- building;  repair- 
iugand  dry  docks,  and  sHonld  rival  tbe  Clyde  in 
thia  particuliu'  industry;,  for  its  entrance  is  only 
mx.  miles  from  tbe  open  sea,  and  the  cbansel  i^ 
almost  stmif  ht  for  its  entire  lengthy  whereas 
the  city  of  Glasgow  on  the  Clyde  is  twenty-one 
mi  lea  Irom  open  "neater,  and  has  eighteen  miles 
of  a  narrow  H  crooked  and  shifting  chat)  tie  I. 


The  total  tonna^  of  freight  pas^ng  through 
Oakland  harbor  in  igot,  not  including  Long 
Wharf,  amounting  to  5,32^,575  tons,  compares 
favorably  with  the  total  tounage  haudlecf  the 
same  year  in  Saa  Francisco.  The  increase  over 
1900  was  £64,000  tons, 

Oakland  harbor  has  the  largest  yards  for  the 
building  of  wooden  ships  on  ^n  Ftancisco  hay. 

These  shipyards  are  turning  out  yearly  an 
aggregate  tounagc  to  engage  lu  commerce  larger 
than  all  other  shipyards  on  the  shores  of  ^m 
Francisco  bay  combiEied. 

The  only  marine  railway  diy  dock  in  San 
Francisco  bay,  for  Tepairiug  and  cleaning  large 
ships,  is  in  C^kland  harbor^ 

Flints  for  the  construction  of  steel  ships  ar« 
amoag  the  early  probabilities* 

Tbe  largest  wooden  ^ling  vessels  ever  built 
ou  tbe  shores  of  San  Francisco  bay  have  been 
launched  from  Oakland  shipyards. 

The  traffic  by  sail  and  steam  vessels  is  increas- 
ing at  the  rate  of  50,000  tons  and  by  the  ferries 
over  500,000  tons  a  yean 


HOTEL    METROPOLE 

A  STRICTLY  HIGH  GftADt  AND  THOftOUOHLY  MODERN 
RESIDiNTIAL  AND  TRANSrENT  HOTEL 


Tbtrtienth  and  Jeffsrson  Sts. 


OAKUND,  CAt 


Woodward,  Watson  &  Co.,  Inc. 

REAL  ESTATE 

auccE»ont  to  willlah  j.  otHocf 

903  Broadwfty  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


J.  TYRREL 


Telcphonc 

506  9th  street 


REAL  ESTATE 


0AKLA1VD.  CAL. 


MWARD  M.  OOttOE 


$.  M.  DODGE  &  SON 

REALTY  SYNDICATE  CERTIFICATES 
REAL  ESTATE  anil  INSURANCE 

Estate?:  managed,  lo^iia  negotLated,  rents  collected 
City  Dcid  Kuburban  property  idt  tale 

I  leCt  B H lUO WAY         t EiE p^o«l  mt [  99         D AKUND *  C AU 


HERON  &  HOLCOMB 

ABiHTs-  REAL  ESTATE  -  o^liiis 


E4iTAjauSfiSP  1877 


OAKLAND 

I  MO  BROADWAY 

TEL,  MAIN   MT 


IlAN  f  Alk|NCJ«CO 

CROCKER  BUILDINQ 

TEL,  "All*  lji7 


Laymance  Real  Estate  Co.,  Inc* 

fllAl  ESTATE  AQEKTS  AND  AUCTION iCSI 
4iD-4«2  CieHTH  IT.     xfLFMimf  uii  328      OAKLAND.  QAL. 


Humboldt  Lumber  Co.  ."^Ti^d'iT^r^. 

In  Humboldt  Redwood  and  Pug«t  Souad  Pine, 
Special  hilt*  cut  to  order.  Main  office  retdovtd  to 
111  and  AH«  Sis.,  Adam*'  Wharf,  Oakland,  CaL 
Tel,.  Frivmt€  Kitchange  No.  6.       H.  Ho^ti,  M^. 


J.H.MaciIonafit&Co.      REAL  ESTATE 

Refcretice  — All  bauka 
iO$2  SirOADWAr  OAKLAIIO,  CAL 


A     I    ^IMYnril  Telephone  Main  3^ 

.  J.  an  I  UCn    Re«ideQ«  -Ptione  Red  QS»i 


REAL   ESTATE 
487  NIKTH  STRUT 


BROKER 

OAXUINO,  CAL 


STOCKER  &  HOLLAND  ABSTRACT  CO. 


A.  H.  Stocker,  Preaident 
Artbur  P.  HQUfladt  &t<:'j  and  Manager 
CEftTlFI GATES  AND  ABSTRACTS  OF  TITLE.     GONVEYANCINQ.     NOTARY  PUBLK: 
BO 8   BROADWAY  TCLiFtioitc  miLin  3%&  OAKLAND.  CAL. 


IN  WniTINO   TO   aOVgWTWKW   I 


mm   MKNTIOM   MMI«B« 


The  Old  Home  of 

BRET    HARTE 

at  TUTTLETOWN   and 

the  places  made  famous 

by  him 

Whiskey  Hill 
Poverty  Flat 

Jackass  Hill  and 
Angels  Camp 

are  readily  accessible  without  the  dis- 
comforts of  staging,  if  you  purchase 
your  ticket  via    Oakdale   and   the 

SIERRA 
RAILWAY 

For  further  information  write  to 


S.   H.   SMITH 

General  Passenger  Agent 

JAMESTOWN.  CAL. 


Bolton,  do  Ruyter  &  Go. 

BANKERS 

AND== 

BROKERS 


MEMBERS  OF 

THE  STOCK  AND  BOND  EXCHANGE 

S.  F.  PRODUCE  EXCHANGE  AND  CALL  BOARD 

CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  TRADE 


Local,  Eastern  Stocks,  Bonds,  Cotton, 
Coffee,  Grain  and  Provisions 

490  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

102  Third  Street,  Portland,  Ore. 


Private  leased  wires  to  all  principal  cities 
North,  South  and  East. 


Rare  Daffodils  and  Tulips 


:  FROM  : 


CORK,   IRELAND 

William  Baylor  Hartland,  Specialist,  Bulb 
Grower  for  ao  years,  offers  his  Californian 
friends,  though  at  such  a  great  distance,  at 
moderate  prices,  his  rare  collection  of 
Daffodils  and  Many  Flowering  Single  Tulips,  the 
latter  the  finest  put- together  lot  In  Europe. 
His  unique  I,ist  of  Prices  post  free. 

EVIDENCE    OF   QUALITY 

.  The  Bulbs  have  just  arrived  in  most 
perfect  condition.  I  thank  you  sincerely 
not  only  for  the  "Extras"  but  for  the  fine 
quality  of  all. 

IfUTHBR  BCRBANK, 

Nov.,  '99  Santa  Rosa,  California 

Your  consignment  of  Bulbs  arrived  in 
the  finest  possible  condition.  To  use  a 
modern-day  expression,  they  are  as  firm  as 
golf  balls. 

W.  A.  Procter, 
Sept.  as,  '99  Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A. 

W.  BAYLOR  HARTLAND,  F.  R.  H.  S. 

Seedsman  to  Her  I^te  Majesty, 
Queen  Victoria,  and 
Ard-Caim  Bulb  Grounds,  Cork,  Ireland. 
Remit  by    Postal    Orders   made   payable 
at  Cork. 


A  SERIES  OF 

BEAUTIFUL 
YUSEMITE 
ENGRAVINGS 

TASTEFULLY  BOUND 


Presenting  nnore  artistically  the  won- 
derful features  of  the  great  valley  than 
any  previous  illustrations,  will  be  sent 
to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  10c.  by 


JAS.  H0RSBUR6H,  JR. 

Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  Agent,  S.  P.  Co. 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 


If*  winiTma  to  advehti««m<i  pvcaac  mcntion  •um«ct 


SAN  TRANCISCO  » TRESNO 
^UND  COMPANY^ 


OFFERS  TO  HOMESEEKERS  IN  CALIFORNIA, 
IN  SUBDIVISIONS  TO  SUIT  PURCHASERS. 
30,000  ACRES  OF  GOOD  LAND  IN  THE  SAN 
JOAQUIN  VALLEY,  NEAR  FRESNO  CITY, 
ALL  UNDER  IRRIGATION;  ABUNDANT  WATER 
SUPPLY;  LOW  PRICES;  EASY  TERMS; 
PERPETUAL  WATER  RIGHT  GOES  WITH  LAND. 


LAND 


rOR  FRUIT 

FOR  ALFiUJA 

FOR  STOCK  RAISING 

FOR  GENERAL  FARMING 


FOR  PARTICULARS  APPLY  AT  THE  OFFICE 
OF  THE  COMPANY  IN  THE  BANK  OF 
CALIFORNIA,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  OR  TO 
ARTHUR  R.  BRIGGS,  AGENT  AT  FRESNO, 
CALIFORNIA 


1 


TraveUni:  between  tbe  EAST  and  WEST  by  the 

New  York  Central  Lines 

You  have  the  choice  of  routes  via  CHICAGO  and  either  the 
MICHIGAN  CENTRAL  or  LAKE  SHORE 


or  via  ST.  LOUIS  or  CINCINNATI  and  the  BIG  FOUR  ROUTE 


Ton  can 

stop  at 

Niac^ara 

FaUs 

without 

extra 

charg:e 


Ton  can 

thus 

pass 

through 

Detroit 

or 

Qeveland 


ON  THB  NBW  TO&K  CBIfTRAI.  IN  THB  SffOHAWX  VALLBT 

In  either  case,  you  ride  over  the    FOUF-Track  NCW  YOfk 

Central  through  the  beautiful  Mohawk  Valley,  down  the  historic 

Hudson  River  or  through  the  charming  Berkshire  Hills  to  New 

York  or  Boston. 

FOR    PARTICULARS   ADDRESS 


C  C  CRANE,  Pacific  Coast  Agent,  637  Harket  St 

or 


SAN  FRANQSCO 


F.  M.  BTKON,  Southern  California  Passens:er  Ag%  Stlmson  Bl'k,  LOS  ANGELES,  GAL. 
W.  C.  SEACHREST,  Nordi  Padflc  Coast  A^ent,  Sherlock  Boildlns:,  PORTLAND,  ORE. 
or  call  on  any  Ticket  Ag:ent  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  Rlrer  Railroad 

IN  wnmna  to  AovciiTiociitt  wiMmtt  mztmom  •wnskt 


I 


GARDEN  SPOT  OF  THE  WORLD 


SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY.  CALTFORKIAi 
more  sunnhine.  more  prunes,  better  apri- 
cots, sweeter  peaches  than  any  place  on 
earth  :  fine  wines :  good  alfalfa  and  daity 

lands.    Ten  years*  experience  as  an  orchardist  has  made  ray  office  headquarters  for  orchard  and  city  homes; 

timber  lands  from  5.000  to  OO.OUO  acres  — from  $8  to  |12.50  per  acre  ;  stock  ranches  from  $17,500  to  $2,000,000. 

the  laUer  180.000  acres  and  ^l.OOO  head  of  cattle. 


Real  estate      loans      Insurance 

T.    C.    BARNETT,    27    SOUTH    FIRST   STREET,    SAN    JOSE.    CALIFORNIA 


Amateur  e^  ^ 
Photographers 

Send  your  name,  address, 
and  the  make  and  size  of 
your  Camera  to  us  and 
we  will  send  you  a  free 
sample  copy  of  Camera 
Crafif  the  brisfhtest,  best 
and  most  instructive 
photogfraphic  magfazine 
in  the  United  States,  j^ 
Subscription  price,  $K50 
per  year,    jt    ji    ji    ji 

Camera  Craft  Pub* 
Company  ^   ^   ^ 

114  Geary  Street,  San  J^rancisco 


:LEARN= 


Pbotograpbv 
in  Cdlifornid 


Full  course,  including  practical 
demonstration  and  instruction 
in  every  branch  of  the  art  in 
one  term  of  three  months. 
The  staff  includes  five  of  the 
most  prominent  photographers 
in  the  West.  :  Special  terms 
for  the  next  sixty  days.  Send 
for  full  information.     :      :     : 

C^e  San  Trancisco 
School  ^f  Photographp 

San  Francisco 


Santa  Clara  Valley 


The  most  pleasant  land  in  the  world  in  which  to  live. 
The  most  extensive  orchard  section  in  the  world.  The 
garden  of  the  continent.  The  apricots,  prunes,  peaches 
and  cherries  of  this  valley  are  shipped  to  all  civilised 
countries  and  are  everywhere  regarded  as  the  finest  grown. 
800,000  acres  of  deep,  rich  sediment  soil  in  one  body,  a  large  portion  of  which  in  still  available  for  orchard 
homes.  Write  for  descriptive  circulars  and  prices  of  orchards  and  lands.  Only  productive  properties 
handled.    No  time  wasted  showing  poor  lands. 

W.  S.  ORVIS,  No.  7  N.  1st  St.,  San  Jose,  California 


SUNNYVALE  AND  THE  GREAT  MURPHY  RANCH 


ay  between  San  Jose 


lies  half  i 

and  Palo  Alto,  the  seat  of 'the 
great  Stanford  University. 
Sunnyvale  is  located  directlv^on 
the  railroad  and  I  have  already  a  fine  two-story  schoolhouse,  two  general  stores,  fruit  warehouse  and  fine 
depot.  Surrounding  Sunnyvale  is  the  great  Murphy  Rancho  of  fiOOO  acres,  on  which  I  have  located  156 
fiamilies  on  10-acre  homes.  Soil  unsurpassed  for  peaches,  apricots,  cherries,  prunes,  apples  or  pears 
Plowing  water.  No  failure  of  crops.  40  trains  a  day  to  and  from  San  Francisco.  For  terms  and  price  on 
lands  or  loU,  write  W.  B.  CROSSMAN,  Sole  Agent,  42  B.  SanU  Clara  Street,  San  Jose.  California. 


The  Special  Rates  for  settlers  coming  to  California  are  in  effect.  We 
wisii  you  a  pleasant  journey  and  can  give  you  a  liearty  welcome  In  this,  the 
richest  Valley  In  the  world. 

California  has  one  Valley,  according  to  the  most  experienced  travelers, 
beside  which  no  other  can  compare.  It  is  the  SANTA  CLARA  VALLEY. 
We  liave  here  the  ideal  location  for  fruit  raising,  for  agriculture,  for  dairying; 
for  seed  growing  and  for  manufacturing.  The  opportunities  offered  to  manu- 
facture in  handling  the  by-products  of  the  immense  quantities  of  fruit  grown 
here  are  without  limit. 

There  Is  not  a  belt  manufacturing  concern  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  We  have 
in  Santa  Clara  Valley  tanneries  producing  the  finest  leather  known  to  the  trade. 
Why  not  establish  a  bell  factory  ? 

All  communications  answered  personally. 

The  Santa  Clara  Valley  Improvement  Club 


SAN     JOSE    (HOSAY) 


I.  B*  MCMAHiLL,  5e:cre:tary 
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Water  Wheel  Simplicity 

PEt^TON  WATER  WHHliI.S  arc  of  the  simplest  poMible  ran^ 
strtiction,  with  the  Icflst  tuimber  of  wearing  imtta,  iDiitirine  Ions 
wear.  Utile  or  no  repair  and  practically  no  att^atldn. 

Can  be  depended  upon  for  ^  flours"  service  3Sn  days  in  the  year. 

Send  for  new  illnstraled  CHlalofttte. 

^ 

Address  Dcpartmoitt 

PELTON    WATER    WHEEL    CO. 

127  iWaIn  8t.,«an  Fmnciaco      143  Liberty  St.,  New  York 
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SAN  DIEGO,  CALIFORNIA 

HoMBSBBKBRS :    Visit  San  Diego  before  making  purchase  else- 
where.    Beautiful  Homes.     Perfect  Climate. 

To  THE  Farmer  :  Seeking  farms,  large  or  small. 

To  THE  Stockman  :   Ranches  in  an  ideal  climate  to  raise  stock. 

7000  to  26,000  acres  with  living  streams. 

For  further  information  address 


Box  722 
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FOR  SALE! 


7000  ACRES 

Of  Raisin,  Fruit,  Alfalfa  and  Grain 
Land,  in  10,  20,  40,  60,  100,  and 
larger  Acre  Tracts  in  the  Counties 
of  Tulare,  Kings,  Fresno,  Madera, 
Merced  and  Stanislaus,  on  long  time 
and  easy  terms. 

A»  large  portion  of  said  land  is 
covered  by  Irrigation  Canals,  with 
plenty  of  water. 

FOR  PURTBBR  INFORMATION 
APPLY  TO 

C.  R.  ScoTT  -  -  Tulare  City 
A.  Vance     -        -  Hanford  City 

Sblma  Land  Company  -  Selma 
P.  M.  Chittenden  -  Fresno  City 
G.  J.  Wren  -  -  Madera  City 
J.  G.  Eli,iott  -  -  Merced  City 
L.  B.  Walthali,  -  Modesto  City 
Hawi,ey,  Bohi,  &  Phii,i,ips 

Sacramento  City 
W.  G.  Pearne,  Jr.  Biggs,  Butte  Co. 
C.  R.  WiCKES       Willows,  Glenn  Co. 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


THE 


HEALTH  RESORT 


OF  THE 


CONTINENT 


WRITE  FOR  GENERAL 
INFORMATION  AND  IL- 
LUSTRATED PRINTED 
MATTER,  ENCLOSING 
A  6c   STAMP,  TO  THE 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

LOS  ANGELES 
CALIFORNIA 


IN    WniTINO   TO    AOVKNTlSCnS    ^LCASK    MKNTION    «UN«KT 


'CctcrradcK 
"Utah 


AA/a     THE 


Sacific  "Ccraiit 

.^^>^BE5T  REACHED  f/fA  THE 

MISSOURI 
PACIFIC  RY 

OBSERVATION  PARLOR  CAFE 
DINING  CARS.MEALS  A  LA  CARTE. 
AND  PULLMAN  SLEEPING  CARS 
WITH  ELECTRIC  LIGHTS  AND  FANS. 

DOUBLE    DAILY'  SERVICE, 
NO  CHANGE  Of  CMS  TO  CAUfORNiA, 
k.        LOW  EXC(/ffS/OJV  RATES. 


CG  WARNER.         RUSSELL  HARDIWG, 


H-C.TOWNStNO. 
ST.  LOU  IS.  MO.        ^ 


L.  M.  FLETCHER.  Pacific  Coast  Agent,  126  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


IN    wntTlMa    TO    ADVCHITlKCnS    Ft.CA«C    MCMIIOM    SUMftCT 


TO 
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CALIFORNIA 

EVERYBODY  WANTS  A  HOME 
HERE'S  A  CHANGE  TO  GET  ONE 


SETTLERS'  RATES 

EVERY   DAY   IN 

SEPTEMBER  AND  OCTOBER 


FROM 

CHICAGO  $33.00  ST.  LOUIS  $30.00 

NEW  ORLEANS  $30.00 
OMAHA,  KANSAS   CITY  M.88our.J?v%rPo,NT8  $25.00 


STOPOVERS   IN  CALIFORNIA 

YOU  CAN  SEE  THE  COUNTRY 
SELECT  A  HOME      STUDY  THE  MAP  BEFORE  YOU  START 

ASK  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  LITERATURE  ISSUED  BY  THE  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

IT  WILL  BE  MAILED  FREE  TO  YOUR  FRIENDS 


E.   O.    McCoRMicK,  Pass.  Traf.  Mgr.  T.  H.  Goodman,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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ALL  THAT 
mMS  ONE  WELL  AND  HAPPY 

FiJ^htn^-  •  •  Idling   - 'Met  ntfn^ 

ALL  ThITVEAR  through  AT 

HOTEL  EL  PASO  DE  ROBLCS 

NEWXY  FITTED^  - .  XATEST  IMPROVXNENTS 
WA  JUKKEK  .       £iB^s^€^  and  Mem^^^^Brr^ 

.PASO  ROBLES  CALIFORNIA 


IN    WniTlNO    TO    ADVCMTIkCM*     PLFASC     MCNTION    mUNftCT 
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TAKE  TOE  SOUTHERN  PAOnC 

INSIDE  TRACK 

TO  SEE  SOUniERN  CAUtORNIA 
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SanGabriei.Covina,  Porvsona 

Oi\fa^no.Coltor\,  Riverside 

SarvBernardf  r\o,  Lort\aLir\da 

Redlands 

DAILY   SERVICE 

: 
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L                a6t~S  Sjyrtrfti  St-                J 
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IN    WniTINO    TO    AOvrilTISril*     FLCAkC     MENTION    SUNSCT 


